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Article   I. 

Changes  of   Theological  Belief  Caused  hy  Exterior  Influencée. 

That  witliiti  tbe  years  of  a  génération  very  great  changes 
hâve  corne  over  tlie  bcliefs  and  aiso  the  tempera  of  the  Chris- 
tiau  world,  is  a  fact  which  we  are  sure  no  observing  persoii 
would  tliink  of  disputing.  Even  Gatliolicism,  tbougli  ancbored 
and  bcld  fixed  by  wbat  are  deemed  infallible  decrees,  bas  hy 
no  means  wbolly  cscaped  tbe  contagion  of  dogmatic  modifica- 
tion. Butin  Protestantism  tlie  transformation  is  very  marked 
—  in  some  instances  it  bas  been  radical  and  revolutionary. 
Tho  Evangelical  tbougbt  of  God,  of  man,  of  destiny,  even  of 
duty,  is  very  far  trom  beîng  in  1887,  wbat  it  was  in  1837  ;  and 
the  Evangolical  preacber  of  tbe  présent  in  disposition,  catho- 
licity,  and  outward  bearing  is  so  unlike  even  bis  immédiate 
predecessor  as  to  bave  almost  tbe  character  of  a  distinct 
species.  Nor  will  tbe  candtd  and  tbougbtful  Unîversalist  or 
Unitarian  hesitate  to  avow  that  tbe  creed  and  animus  he  rep- 
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eeasîng  to  be.  But  in  the  methods  of  proTing  the  doctrine^ 
in  the  principles  wbicli  accompany  it,  in  the  process  whereby 
the  great  resuit  of  destiny  is  wrought  ont,  Uni  versai  ism,  not 
less  thau  the  Evangelical  faiths,  has  grown  old  only  to  im- 
prove  —  certainly  to  change. 

What  has  wrought  the  various  theological  modifications  ? 
To  what  efficient  causes  may  we  attribute  the  Christian  beliefa 
of  the  présent  day  in  the  partioulars  which  make  them  unlike 
the  beliefe  baving  the  same  naines  a  génération  ago  ? 

The  question  admits  of  an  answer  with  many  heads,  with 
many  divisions.  In  terms  strictly  generic  the  causes  of  change 
in  the  regards  described  will  eaaily  corne  under  two  heads  :  — 
those  which  corne  directly  as  the  resuit  of  a  spécial  and  in-, 
tentional  testing  of  the  particular  beliefs  —  which  we  will  call 
Interior  Causes  ;  and  those  which  bave  grown  ont  of  intel- 
lectual  movements  which  in  no  regard  took  theological  beliefs 
into  the  account,  which  did  not  even  think  of  them,  wliicb 
operated  on  a  line  whoUy  aloof  from  them,  but  which  by  what 
we  might  almost  call  accidentai,  at  least  incidental,  were 
found  to  be  effective  in  compelliug  doctrinal  changes  not  at  ail 
embraced  in  a  conscious  purpose  —  which  we  will  call  Exterior 
Causes. 

What  we  thus  distinguish  as  Exterior  and  Interior  causes 
or  influences  cannot,  in  every  particular,  be  sbarply  separated. 
Al  certain  points  they  intermingle  —  like  two  contiguous 
Kraters  each  surges  into  and  mixes  with  the  other.  But  in 
principle  they  separate  by  au  abrupt  line  of  demarkation,  and 
practically  their  opérations  are,  in  commanding  regards,  so 
diverse  that  they  may  without  confusion  be  treated  as  wholly 
dissimilar. 

At  the  outset  we  must  define.  We  recall  a  certain  mill 
stream  in  a  New  England  State,  the  owners  of  which,  solely 
with  a  Tiew  to  securing  the  spring  waters  for  use  in  the  sum- 
mer  months,  constructed  a  dam  which  made  of  the  low  land 
near  its  source  a  vast  réservoir.  Beyond  the  economical  prés- 
ervation of  the  water  given  in  the  season  ot  abundance,  the 
mill-proprietors  bad  no  intent  or  thought.     But  it  so  happened 
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—  literally  happened  —  that  a  very  stérile  farm  just  above  the 
new  pond,  percolated  by  the  raised  waters,  was,  as  if  by 
magie,  made  fertile  aud  Taluable.  Plaiuly  this  was  an  iu- 
•tance  in  whicb  a  Taluable  resuit  came  from  a  cause  purely 
•xterior. 

The  distinction  bas  a  good  illustration  in  a  familiar  ez- 
ample.  Half  a  century  ago,  the  belief  was  almost  universal 
in  the  Biblical  community,  tbat  the  material  world  was  created 
by  the  fiât  of  the  Almighty  in  six  successiTC  days,  each  of 
twenty-four  hours,  the  Oreator  literally  resting  on  the  day 
next  succeeding,  wbereby  the  scTenth  day  became  hallowed 
by  Divine  example,  ail  work  thereupon  not  uecessitated  by 
urgent  contingencies  being  sinful.  Fifty  years  ago  to  dispute 
this  belief  in  any  part  was  to  be  an  infidel.  T<><day  ail  of  the 
belief  which  pertains  to  the  ci*eative  process  in  the  six  days  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  rest  on  the  day  which  followed,  is 
^Imost  whoUy  discarded  r  it  may  be  doubted  if  ail  New  Eng* 
land  at  this  date  can  produce  a  hundred  persons  of  average 
information  who  retain  the  notion  so  current  in  the  days  of 
their  fathers.  By  almost  unanimous  consent  the  six  days  of 
80  many  hours  hâve  given  place  to  the  widely  dissimilar  belief 
of  six  successive  and  sharply  distinguished  epochs  of  uncer- 
tain  duration.  Wliat  bas  produced  the  radical  modification  ? 
We  may  suppose  that  Biblical  students,  on  a  careful  study  of 
the  first  chapter  in  Gtenesis,  discovered  tliat  its  words  inter- 
preted  in  the  light  of  scientific  exegesis,  do  not  meau  what 
tlieir  pions  fathers  thought  thoy  meant  ;  that  on  the  contrary 
the  proper  meaning,  the  one  forced  by  the  history  of  the  words 
and  by  ail  the  connexion,  is  that  of  epochs  of  indefiuite  length. 
Had  the  change  been  wrought  in  this  way,  it  would,  as  ail 
muât  see,  bave  come  under  the  head  of  au  Interior  Cause  — 
that  is,  ita  possibility  would  bave  been  in  the  thought,  porpûee, 
fian  of  the  particular  scholars  who  in  the  res^lt  compelled  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  that  the  change  was  not  wrought 
in  any  such  manner. 

So  far  as  the  joint  product  of  several  minds  may  by  pre 
#minmce  be  attributed  to  a  single  miad,  the  clum^^c  wa» 
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brou^ht  ahout  by  a  man  wrho  was  not  a  theologian,  who  possi- 
bly  knew  iiotliiiig  of  Bihlical  oxegesis,  who,  for  aiiglit  we  leam 
to  the  contrary,  nover  80  iniicli  as  read  the  Tirst  chapter  of 
Qcnesis,  who  certaiiilj  did  not  hâve  its  possible  meaiung  in 
his  thought,  who  worked  in  a  realm  wholly  apart  from  the 
Biblical  records,  and  very  likely  in  considérable  indifférence 
in  regard  to  them.  The  man,  who,  more  than  any  other  has 
caused  a  new  and  very  différent  excgesis  of  the  fîrst  chapter 
of  Genesis,  was  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  Tliis  man  did  not  study 
Scripture  ;  ho  was  a  studont  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  —  of  the 
changes  wrought  thercin  by  forces  still  in  op;ration.  When 
his  work  was  somewhat  advanced,  it  appeared  tliat  lus  facts, 
sciontifically  tested  and  classified,  were  utterly  and  firmly 
subversive  of  the  theory  of  créative  days,  cach  twenty-four 
liours  long.  Rapidly  the  theologians  bcgan  lo  adjiist  their 
interprétations  to  the  new  and  independent  révélations,  and 
uow  by  a  consent  almost  iinanimous,  indemnité  epochs  hava 
taken  the  place  of  the  days.  Tliis  resuit  was  not  in  the  plan 
of  the  goologist.  It  was  not  purposed  —  it  happened.  It  was 
the  incident  of  an  independent  Une  of  research.  It  thercfore 
cornes  under  the  head  of  Exterior  causes. 

It  would  bo  an  easy  task  to  crowd  a  large  book  with  facts 
and  examplos  analogous  to  the  example  just  given,  attcsting 
and  exomplifying  change»  in  the  whole  realm  of  tlieological 
opinion.  For  our  présent  purpose  two  or  three  sample  facts 
must  suflice. 

A  comprehensive  statement  may  be  ventured  to  the  effeot 
that  the  prodi^ions  scientific  energy  of  the  last  two  décades, 
though  opcrated  in  the  physical  realm,  has  by  contagions  force 
imparted  its  method  to  the  ethical  and  exegetical  realm. 
The  time  is  not  remote  when  théories  of  morals  were  substan- 
tially  mechanical  in  the  regard  that  they  were  shaped  —  lit- 
eraliy  shaped,  not  discovered  —  with  an  eye  to  what  were 
deemed  the  best  results, —  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  loca- 
ting  harbors  along  the  New  England  coast  at  the  points  where 
ther  would  seem  to  be  most  serviceable  to  the  navigator,  in- 
stead  of  finding  them  just  where  it  pleased  the  Creator  to 
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place  tliem  !  Witliin  récent  months  a  distinguished  Evangeli- 
€al  divine  lias  made  an  argument  against  the  so  called  Higlier 
Criticism  ont  of  the  conséquences  certain  to  ensue  provided 
the  principles  of  the  new  criticism  are  accepted.  It  is  not 
long  since  Universalist  argument  based  upon  tlie  acknowl- 
edged  attributes  of  the  Infinité,  and  the  spécifie  déclarations  of  * 
Scripture,  were  thought  to  be  set  aside  by  picturing  the  im- 
moral outcome  of  the  belief  :  just  as  we  may  présume  that 
wheu  the  spherical  for  m  of  the  carth  was  first  proclaimed,  it 
was  resisted  bjthe  déclaration  that  if  true  the  people  dwelling 
on  the  side  opposite  to  us  must  drop  into  space.  But  ail  thi^ 
while  the  Faradays,  the  Lyclls,  tlie  Darwins,  workin;»;  in  the 
physical  realm,  pursued  thoir  researches,  inteatupon  but  one 
thiug — the  gathering  and  generalizing  of  facts:  it  cuiinot  be 
said  that  they  pursued  the  search  for  truth  in  contempt  of  the 
conséquences,  for  it  does  not  appear  tliat  the  question  of  con- 
séquences ever  occurred  to  them.  They  labored  so  far  iu  the 
purely  scientific  —  whicli  is  theonly  proper  —  spirit  ;  and  if  the 
fact  did  not  impress  them  it  was  none  the  loss  the  fact,  that 
their  method  was  dcvout  and  reverential,  for  they  practically 
said  :  The  truth  is  Qod's  and  He  may  be  trusted  ;  our  busi- 
ness is  to  find  it;  it  is  Qod's  business  to  détermine  whatahall 
be  its  outcome. 

But  by  degrees,  and  with  somethingof  arithmetical  proL^JOs- 
sion,  this  scientific  method,  begun  and  perfected  in  the  rcuhn 
of  physical  science,  lias  overflowed  into  the  theological  realm  ; 
and  the  resulc  bas  been  tha|;  with  a  trust  which  fi(ty  years  ago 
would  hâve  been  accountod  recklessness  and  impiety,  theo- 
logians  bave  restricted  their  method  to  discovory  of  truth,. 
and  bave  relieved  themselvesof  the  old  anxicty  as  to  the  effcct 
of  truth  upon  the  conscience  and  the  conduct  of  tlie  believer. 
Today,  in  ail  well-informed  theological  circles,  the  divine  wbo 
attempts  to  hedge  the  sincère  dndeavor  to  find  ont  God's  will 
by  raising  an  alarm  on  the  score  of  moral  resuit,  will  meet 
with  a  very  poor  réception  ;  if  he  is  old  ho  will  move  pity  ;  if 
be  is  young  he  will  invite  contempt.  But  in  fact  the  conse- 
i|uences   bave    Itecn    almost   reconstructive.      The   scientific 
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methodf  fullj  adtnitted,  has  honeycombed  maiiy  a  siiperati- 
tious  notion,  and  toppled  not  a  few  of  the  time-honored 
dogmas. 

Further,  there  has  in  récent  years  been  au  extraordinary 
quickeniug  and  eztending  of  the  phiiosophical  spirit  ;  and  this 
not  less  than  the  scientific  method  has  proved  a  révolu tionary 
leaven  in  the  contiguous  but  by  no  means  idenlical  theologi- 
cal  territory.  And  the  progress  has  been  most  poteut  in  the 
separating  the  postulâtes  ot  philosophy  wliich  hâve  been  de- 
termined  and  fixed,  from  those  which  are  variable  and  uneer- 
tain.  The  superâcial  hâve  been  long  wout  to  decry  phiio- 
sophical study  as  merely  spéculative,  having  in  it  nothiug 
stable  and  authoritative.  Those  compétent  to  forin  a  judg- 
ment  on  the  subject  hâve  replied  :  Much  of  it  iê  merely  spécu- 
lative and  uncertain  ;  but  some  of  it  is  as  clearly  put  to  rest  as 
the  axioms  of  muthematics  ;  8ome  ot  it  is  in  current  and  un- 
quc'stiouing  use  by  theologians  even,  and  by  scientists,  not  less 
tlian  by  philosophers  themselves  ;  »ome  of  it  is  more  solid  than 
the  rocks,  and  enters  as  final  authority  over  Scripture  itself, 
even  the  coiiservative  divines  being  judges.  Thèse  well  un- 
derstood  and  practically  U!:questioned  axioms  in  philosophy 
were  not  matured  with  any  dominant  purpose  to  serve  the- 
ology.  With  many  thinkers  tliey  hâve  been  verified  without 
any  thought  or  care  for  any  possible  effect  upon  religions 
belief.  But  noue  the  less  they  hâve  passed  into  the  theologi- 
cal  department.  and  bave  therein  wrought  startling  yet  re- 
lentless  modifications. 

In  touching  upon  tlie  scientific  rcalm  \ve  bave  given  great 
prééminence  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  In  the  phiiosophical  realm 
we  cannot  err  if  we  trace  the  leavening  process  roainly  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  and  to  bis  student  —  on  whom  the  mantle 
of  Hamilton  fell  —  Henry  Longueville  Mansel.  And  what  in 
regard  to  Mansel  is  notable  and  remarkable,  possibly  we 
should  say,  providential,  is  the  fact  that  lie  took  up  the  phiio- 
sophical axioms  with  the  intent,  the  avowed  intenta  o(  keeping 
them  ont  of  the  theological  world  !  The  elaboratc  purpose  of 
his  ^^  Limita  of  Religions  Thought  "  was  to  show  that  theology 
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bas  uotliiiig  in  coin  mou  with  pliilosophy,  and  that  its  dogmap 
resting  upon  the  Word  may  be  afRrmed  in  spite  of,  directly  i^ 
opposition  to,  the  axioms  !  This  iuane  avowal  bas  witboui 
doubt  done  more  tb^n  any  otber  spécifie  t&ing  to  open  the 
tbeological  gato  and  let  the  pbilosophical  tide  rush  iu. 

A  long  and  instructive  cbapter  could  be  easily  writteu  r^ 
counting  the  détails  of  this  folly  of  a  philosopher  turned  to 
good  account.  We  bave  room  but  for  a  single  example.  Dr. 
Mansefs  ai  m  was  that  o(  shielding  Oalvinism  from  the  appli- 
cation of  his  own  postulâtes.  To  this  end  he  averred  that 
justice,  mercy,  righteousness,  goodness,  may,  tor  augbt  we 
can  know,  be  différent  things  with  God  from  wbat  they  are 
witli  men.  If  tlie  Word  represents  tliem  as  différent  —  and 
Dr.  Mansel  beld  that  it  does  -7-  wo  are  autborised  to  accept  its 
statements  in  spite  ot  the  facts  !  Tliis  preposterous  position, 
équivalent  to  the  saytng  that  circles  on  earth  may  be  squares 
in  heaven,  and  circles  in  heaven  be  squares  on  earth,  natu- 
rally  went  down  in  the  light  of  common  seuse.  The  stalwart 
logic  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  shivering  it  to  atoms  and  leavingit 
to  the  dérision  of  thinking  people,  was  hardly  needed  ;  it  was 
bound  to  die  a  natural  death.  But  it  accomplished  a  provi- 
dential  purpose  ;  in  an  inévitable  rebound  from  it,  theologians 
saw  tliemselves  forced  to  make  logical  use  of  the  principles 
whicli  Dr.  Mansel  had  told  them  they  might  waive.  And 
while  we  remember  that  the  Hamîltouian  school  had  a  prestige 
vastly  exceeding  tliat  of  its  modem  predecessors  ;  and  that 
after  the  death  of  his  master  Mansel  was  its  most  erudite  and 
authoritative  apostle,  the  conclusion  is  reasonable  that  the 
theological  disintegration  it  bas  wrought  bas  been  very  great. 
In  the  iighi  of  its  virtual  postulate  that  things  which  cannât 
be  construed  to  thought  cannot  be  held  in  real  beliefs,  the 
Oalvinistic  Trinity  went  to  pièces.  The  truth  that  justice  and 
goodness  are  unchangeable  qualitios, —  despite  the  attempt  of 
Mansel  to  limit  the  fact  to  the  human  realm  —  took  the  fouA- 
dation  from  under  the  doctrine  of  endiess  punishment  as  a 
pénal  infliction.  And  when  thèse  two  dogmas  were  shaken 
ihe  Calvinistic  atonement  was  seen  to  be  a  needless  absurdiif , 
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and  the  moral  atonement  —  notably  in  the  person  of  Busb- 
nell  —  crowded  ont  the  expiatory.     And  so  on. 

Again,  and  for  tliis  connection  finally,  and  witbout  any  at- 
tempt  to  trace  the  sources  or  the  aothorities,  great  importance 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  dominance  now  conceded  to  the  tacts 
ofEthics.  The  freedom  of  the  hnman  will  a»  indestructiblt 
oêitê  oum  immartality  ;  sin  and  virtue  having  no  existence 
aave  as  they  are  frecly  elected  —  save  as  the  faculty  and  the 
opportunily  remain  to  cast  them  off  or  to  retain  them  ;  the 
essence  of  culpability  disappearing  as  the  ai)ility  to  repent 
disappears — supposing  this  to  be  possible  ;  reward  and  rétribu- 
tion having  no  natural  existence  save  as  they  in  hcrein,  and  be- 
corne  the  fruitage  of,  good  or  ill  intent:  thèse  are  essentiala 
of  Ethical  truth  ;  they  are  impregnable  ;  they  are  with  the 
authorities  no  more  matter  of  dispute  than  are  the  funda- 
mentals  of  pliysics.  Ethics  and  theology  are  not  identical  — 
they  are  the  hémisphères  of  the  same  sphère  —  tliey  are  re- 
lated  —  each  supports  the  other  ;  but  they  are  différent.  It  is 
correct  to  say  that  the  particulars  of  the  Ethical  philosophy 
which  we  hâve  enumeratcd  hâve  been  wroughl  out,  matured, 
and  verified  in  a  realm  external  to  theology.  As  influences 
modifying  theology  they  are  exterior.  It  is  at  least  supposa- 
ble  that  the  thinkers  who  bave  demonstratcd  them,  had  no 
thought  of,  or  care  for,  any  possible  efïect  upon  theology. 

None  the  less  the  outcome  in  greatly  changed  religions 
beliefs  is  vast,  radical,  and  resistless.  With  the  conceded 
truth  that  tlie  will  may,  timt  to  be  will  it  must,  elect  its  moral 
status,  what  becomes  of  the  dogma  of  probation  limited  to 
earth  —  in  fact,  what  becomes  of  probation  any where  in  the 
customary  dci:nition  of  the  word?  what  becomes  of  the  notion 
of  soûls  "  fixed  in  cternal  doom  "  ?  With  the  conceded  truth 
that  penalty  is  a  natural  resuit  and  not  an  arbitrary  inflic- 
tion,  what  becomes  of  the  dogma  of  punisliment  forever  for 
sins  committed  in  time?  And  with  the  truth  of  sin  as  self- 
pnnishing  what  office  is  Icft  to  the  personal  Satan  ?  Tliese 
questions  aiiswer  tliemselves.  The  New  Orthodoxy  in  its 
growing  revoit  from  the  Old  is  the  tropliy  of  Ethical  advance 
workîng  from  witbout. 
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We  fehould  take  no  pride,  but  on  the  contrary  fcel  some- 
thing  of  humiliation, if  with  ail  tliis  agitation  and  progress  on 
its  border,  the  Universalist  movement  hadnot,  in  any  regard, 
felt  the  leavening  spirit.  In  its  distinguishing  tenet  Univer- 
salism  of  coui*se  reniains  exactly  as  it  has  ever  been,  for 
change  in  this  particular  would  be  dissolution.  But  in  its 
correlated  principles,  partîcularly  in  its  methods  of  defence, 
and  in  the  ethical  processes  which  it  présumes^  Universalisai 
in  common  with  ail  the  other  Protestant  creeds,  has  been 
ehanged  and  improved  by  tlie  entrance  of  the  scîentific  method, 
and  particularly  by  the  substituting  of  a  moral  in  the  place 
of  a  mechanical  theory  of  rédemption. 

When  the  Universalist  idea  began  to  assert  itself  a  hundred 
jears  ago,  and  when  half  a  century  later  it  began  to  manitest 
more  of  the  organizing  teraper,  it  would  be  preposterous  to 
put  in  a  claim  for  its  leaders  that  they  were  in  ail  things 
wiser  than  their  génération.  Half  a  century  ago  the  provail- 
ing  Protestant  impression  was  that  soûls  are  saved  by  the  ar- 
bîtrary  fiât  of  the  Almighty  ;  that  when  the  body  died  the 
soûl  went,  literally  went,  to  some  spécifie  place — heaven  or 
bell  ;  that  6od  saved  by  putting  it  in  the  one  place,  and 
doomed  by  putting  it  into  the  other  ;  that  rédemption  and 
perdition  were  wrought  not  in  the  soûl  but/or  it.  In  a  word 
the  **  plan  of  salvation  "  —  the  very  phrase  is  suggestive  — 
was  mechanical  ;  in  hardly  any  very  conscious  sensé  was  it 
ethical.  The  whole  of  tlieology  has  at  this  date  been  in  good 
degree  taken  out  of  tliis  coarse  conception  —  has  been  relieved 
of  its  unthinkable  accompaniments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
ère  long  the  basis  of  theology  in  ail  the  dénominations  will  be 
purcly  ethical  —  that  every  shred  of  its  unnatural  wrappings 
sud  supports  and  argumentations,  will  be  sloughed  away. 
We  are  rapidly  becoming  appréciative  of  the  tiiought,  as  we 
havc  long  been  familiar  with  the  phrase,  heaven  and  hell  as 
States  not  as  places,  wrought  in  the  soûl  and  not  superimposcd 
upon  it,  or  built  up  around  it  walling  it  in  as  the  old  New 
Bngland  pound  held  the  captured  stray  cattle. 

It  may  not  in  particular  instances,  and  with  abrupt  distinc- 
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tioD,  be  possible,  as  wo  hâve  ezplained,  to  separate  tbe 
processes  wbicli  are  Exterior  from  those  which  are  Interior, 
for  they  are  mutually  reciprocal  aud  eacb  overâows,  and  oftea 
by  conscious  pusbing,  goes  into,  the  other.  Tet  we  think  it 
bas  beeii  made  clear  and  conclusive  tbat  tbe  partîcular  intel- 
lectual  movemeiits  whicb  bave  been  briefly  deliiieated,  bave 
for  most  part  been  quite  iiidepeudent  of  any  tbeological 
status,  and  bave  been  operated  witbout  regard  to  tbe  possible 
•effect  upon  modes  of  religious  tbiuking  aud  beliet.  Tbe  fact 
is  palpable  —  we  rejoice  in  it  for  it  is  great  progi*ess  —  tbat, 
•even  witbout  tbe  intent  of  tbe  leaders  of  tbese  mental  activi< 
ties,  and  in  some  instances  directly  against  tlieir  intentions, 
tbey  bave  been  a  migbty  leaven  âowing  in  from  tbe  Exterior. 
By  tbeir  assimilative  power,  tbey  bave,  in  great  essentials, 
ieavened  and  cbanged  tbe  entire  mass  of  tbeological  opinion, 
in  every  ecclesiastical  community  wbere  tbinking  is  permissi- 
ble,  or  wbere  in  spite  of  edicts  it  bas  forced  its  way. 

Rev.  (?.  H.  Emerson,  D.D. 


Article  IL 
Parodiée  Found} 


I. 

This  book  —  tbe  record  of  tbe  latest  Arctic  Expédition  in 
-quest  of  tbe  Nortb  Pôle  —  is  a  strange  medley.  It  is  made 
up  of  solid  geological  facts  and  loose  unwarranted  infereiices. 
Tbe  autbor  is  evidently  well  read  in  geological  literature  but 
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modem  science  with  tbe  Hebrew  Soriptures,  aud  liave  traced 
ont  imaiz:iiiary  coincidences  front  which  they  hâve  inierred 
tbat  thèse  old  writings  contain,  by  implication  at  least,  tbe 
germa  of  a  cosmogony.  Most  of  thèse  works  would  be  con- 
aidered  little  better  than  solemn  trifling  if  they  related  to  any 
otlier  book,  aud  though  they  deal  with  the  Bible  sober  judg- 
ment  can  give  them  no  better  description.  The  method  rather 
than  the  topic  détermines  the  character  of  the  treatise. 

But  Dr.  Warren  takes  a  much  wider  view  than  tlie  average 
^'  reconciliationist."  His  is  not  simply  the  narrow  purpose  of 
briuging  Genesis  into  apparent  harmony  with  Geology  but  of 
sliowing  that  a  geological  basis  underlies  ail  the  cosmogonies 
of  tho  woi'ld,  Pagan  not  less  than  Christian.  This  fact  at 
once  raises  his  work  above  the  crowd  and  renders  it  deserring 
of  attention.  The  title  ^'  Paradise  Found  "  suggests  the  scope 
of  the  essay.  It  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  only  place  on 
earth  tliat  can  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  is 
the  North  Pôle,  and  that  there  was  plnced  the  cradle  of  hu- 
.«lanity  ;  not  however  in  the  présent  state  of  that  région^  where 
the  land  is  snow-clad  and  the  sea  is  ice-bound,  but  in  a  distant 
time  when  a  mild  and  génial  climate  prevailed  over  ail  the 
North  Frigid  Zone. 

To  the  support  of  this  paradoxical  proposition  our  author 
brings  forward  many  ingénions  arguments  drawn  from  science, 
and  more  from  tradition,  wliile  equal  dialectic  skill  is  shown 
in  refuting  or  evading  manifest  and  weighty  objections  which 
cannot  fail  to  occur  to  nearly  every  thoughtful  reader. 

None  the  less,  however,  is  tlie  book  wanting  wlien  weighed 
in  the  balances  of  tlie  biologist  and  of  tho  gcologist.  There  is 
throughout  it  a  lack  of  what  we  may  call  ^'  scientific  perspec- 
tive "  which  destroys  the  value  of  its  reasoning.  Tlie  rela- 
tions ot  his  Tacts  are  not  appreciated  by  the  writer.  His  state- 
ments  are  for  the  most  part  uecurate,  but  his  inferences  are 
often  invalidated  by  this  wunt  of  perception  of  their  mutual 
relationship.     We  will  return  to  this  point  a  little  later. 

The  plan  of  the  essay  may  l»e  thus  briefly  summed  up. 
First  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  there  is  geological  evi- 
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éence  proTÎiig  tliat  the  centre  of  dispersion  of  the  original 
types  of  onr  existing  faunas  and  âoras  was  in  the  arctic  ré- 
gions ;  secondly,  that  no  other  part  of  the  globe  is  so  suitable 
for  the  purp(»se,  or  so  consonant  with  ail  traditions  oï  the- 
earliest  condition  of  mankind  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  cradle 
of  the  human  family  —  the  Garden  of  Eden  —  was  situatod  ai 
the  North  Foie. 

IL 

Into  ail  the  varions  fields  over  which  Dr.  Warreii  has  trav- 
elled  in  search  of  matcrial,  it  ia  iiot  oiir  |jiirjX)8C  hcre  to  fol- 
low  him.  The  space  at  comniond  will  nut  allow  so  long  an 
investigation.  We  linût  oiirselvcs  (and  the  bounds  are  wide 
enongh  for  the  purpose)  to  a  considération  of  some  oC  the 
scientific  inconsistencies  and  difficulties  involved  in  tho  the- 
ery  and  the  errors  tlioreby  introduced  into  the  argument. 

The  first  lallacy  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention  arises 
froin  the  want  of  perspective  already  alluded  to  in  a  bioloiâ- 
cal  direction.  Dr.  Warren  is  undoubtedly  right  in  his  asser- 
tion (no  geologist  will  for  a  moment  dispute  it)  that  there 
was  a  time  in  tho  earth's  history,  (probably  there  wore  many), 
whcn  the  north  polar  régions  were  clothed  with  verdure,  and 
when  plants  now  known  only  in  temperate  and  semi-tropical 
cliraates  grew  within  the  arctic  circle.  Détails  are  needlcss. 
Bnt  the  argument  founded  on  this  fact  (Chapter  V.)  is  falla- 
cious  in  the  extrême.     Reduced  to  logical  form  it  rnns  thus  : 

The  Arctic  Régions  were  tho  original  home  of  the  ancestral 
types  of  existing  speciea  of  plants. 

Man  now  lives  among  the  existing  species  that  bave  descend- 
ed  from  thèse  original  types, 

Therefore  man's  original  home  must  liavebeen  in  the  north 
polar  régions. 

In  this  form  the  fallacy  is  obvions.  There  is  no  biological 
relationship  between  man  and  the  plants  aronnd  him  ;  still  less 
between  him  and  the  original  types  of  those  species.  No  in- 
ference  drawn  from  them  can  logically  be  applied  to  him. 
They  are  on  a  différent  plane  of  existence. 

The  plants  ot  the  Miocène  âge,  to  which  our  anthor  so  fre- 
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^luentlj  refers,  are  undoubtedly  very  ncarly  allied  to  existing 
speoies,  but  it  is  moro  tliaii  doubtful  if  aiiy  of  them  are  por- 
fectljr  identical.  Mr.  Garruthers  in  Iiis  récent  address  bofore 
the  Biological  Section  oi  the  British  Association,  says: 

^^  I  am  nnable  to  carry  the  bistory  of  any  existing  specics 
of  plant  beyond  the  Croraer  "  (glacial)  "  deposit."  ''  The 
sedimentary  bcds  at  the  base  of  the  glacial  epoch  contain,  as 
far  as  we  at  présent  know,  the  earliest  remains  of  any  exist- 
ing species  of  plant." 

If,  then,  the  Miocène  $pecie9  wero  ail  différent  frora  those 
now  living,  it  is  obvîou<î|y  idie  to  base  on  thcir  supposed  îden- 
tity  any  argument  for  the  existence  of  Miocène  man. 

The  same  fallacy  crops  out  in  aiiother  place  whcre  our 
author  says,  (p.  28Î),  speaking  of  the  great  trees  of  Cali- 
fornia  : 

"  If  thèse  last  individuah  of  an  expiiing  race  can  maintain, 
undcr  unfavorable  biological  conditions,  a  vigorous  life  through 
two  milleniuma  of  time  who  shall  déclare  it  impossible  that  the 
men  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  origination  of  the  Séquoia 
gigantea  should  bave  averaged  more  than  six  feet  in  stature 
or  attained  to  an  âge  surpassiug  our  threescore  years  and 
ten." 

It  would  be  as  fair  to  argue  that  because  an  oak  or  a  chest- 
nut  is  capable  of  enduring  for  a  thousand  years,  thereforo 
man  may  reasonably  expect  to  grow  taller  than  six  fcet,  and 
to  live  to  a  greater  âge  than  threescore  and  ton. 

A  want  of  appréciation  of  biolog  cal  perspective  is  yet  more 
strikingly  shown  in  Chapter  VI.  There  the  argument  is  as 
follows  : 

The  Arctic  Etegions  were  the  home  of  the  original  typeè  of 
•existing  species  of  animais. 

Man  is  an  existing  specics  of  animais. 

Therefore  man  must  bave  originated  in  the  Arctic  Régions. 

To  the  logician  and  the  biologist  the  fallacy  in  this  syllo- 
gism  is  évident.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  types  of  the 
existing  fauna  of  the  northern  hémisphère  once  existed  far- 
Iher  north  than  at  présent.     We  demur,  however,  to  th« 
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statemeut  that  they  existed  in  the  polar  régions  as  a  gênerai 
assertion.  But  setting  this  démarrer  aside  we  miist  object 
that  not  a  single  existing  êpeeieê  of  raammal  is  known  to  hâve 
corne  down  from  the  Miocène  Age.  The  great  Miocène  sum- 
mer  of  which  our  author  makes  free  use  is  so  far  distant  from 
our  own  day,  that  every  then  lÎTing  mammal  has  passée 
away,  and  lias  been  sacceeded  by  other  and  distinct  species. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  a  being 
80  strongly  specialized  as  man  should  hâve  siirvived  through 
this  enormous  internai  and  apparently  liave  not  yet  reached 
his  spécifie  zénith.  No  Biologist  will,  we  think,  admit  the 
possibility  of  so  long  a  survival.  If  any  manlike  form  ex- 
isted  in  the  Miocène  it  must  hâve  been  some  low  type,  some 
pithecoid,  waiting  to  be  ^^judiciously  iced"^  in  order  to  be- 
come  man. 

m. 

Equally  prominent  is  the  want  of  geological  perspective 
already  alluded  to.  Dr.  Warren  seems  unaware  in  some 
places  of  tlie  immense  longth  of  the  géologie  periods  which 
he  is  handling.  Thus  in  a  single  page  we  find  two  extracts. 
The  first  is  from  Prof.  Nicholson  of  S.  Andrew's  (p.  286)  : 

*'  The  life  of  tlie  miocène  period  is  exceedingly  abundant 
and  also  extremely  varied  in  its  character." 

The  second  is  from  L.  Figuier  : 

**  Tlie  lycopods  of  our  âge  are  humble  plants  scarcely  a  yard 
in  height,  and  commonly  creepers  ;  but  those  of  the  ancient 
world  were  trees  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet  in  height." 

But  this  second  extract  has  no  relation  to  the  first.  The 
writer  is  ovidently  discussing  the  carboniferous  fiora,  one 
vastly  older  than  the  miocène  and  of  totally  différent  charac- 
ter.  The  least  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  latter  passage  is 
totally  irrelevant  to  the  subject.^ 

«p.  101. 

^[  We  give  hère  a  oondensed  table  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks 
which  will  illustrate  \he  geological  points  involved  in  tbt 
ly: 
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The  same  fault  is  manirested  in  the  author's  Trequent  alln- 
rions  to  a  cooling  globe  as  auxiliary  to  liis  theorj.  For  ex- 
ample,  we  read  (p.  84)  : 

^^  If  the  earth  from  its  earliest  consolidation  has  been  stead- 
ily  oooling,  it  is  liardlj  possible  to  concei^e  of  a  method  bj 
which  any  région  once  too  hot  for  haman  résidence  can  hâve 
become  ai  length  too  cold  except  by  passing  throngh  ail  the 
iotermediate  changes  of  température,  some  of  which  miist 
hare  been   precisely  adapted  to  human   comfort." 

Again  (p.  59)  :  *^  The  first  portions  of  the  earth's  surface 
suflScientlj  cool  to  présent  the  conditions  of  Eden  life  were 
assuredly  at  the  pôles." 

Were  our  author  aware  of  the  immense  lapse  ot  time  de- 
manded  for  this  cooling  process  he  certainly  would  not  hare 
iried  to  laj  it  under  contribution.  It  is  totallj  impossible  to- 
obtain  any  help  from  this  source.  ^  The  extraordinary  miocène 
snmmer,  whatever  its  cause  may  hâve  been,  was  not  due  in 

Qîuxtemartf — Inelndes  the  Ice  Age  or  Ages  and  ail  subsé- 
quent events. 

PUocene — During  this  era  the  climate  of  the  north  hémisphère 
grew  on  the  whole  cooler,  and  the  miocène  mam- 
malian  fauna  becarae  extinct. 

Mioeme — At  this  time  occurred  the  warm  climate  oi  the  north 
hémisphère,  to  which  our  author  so  frequently 
refers,  when  the  north  frigid  zone  was  clad  in 
verdure  perhaps  even  lo  the  pôle. 

JSoeme — This  first  part  of  the  tertiary  was  of  enormous  length. 
Limestones  8000  ft.  thick  were  formed.  Since 
ihe  end  of  the  eocene  most  of  the  great  moun- 
tain  ranges  hâve  been  formed, — the  Alps,  Him- 
alayas,  Garpathians,  Bocky  Mountains,  Andes, 
etc. 

Cretaceaus — First  dicotyledonous  plants. 

Jurasne — First  birds. 

Trioêsiû — ^First  mammals. 

Carb(miferou9-^ldost  of  the  great  coal-beds  formed.  First  rep- 
tiles and  monocotyledonous  plants. 

Ikmmùm — Age  of  great  armour-dad  fish. 

ëSkurlan — First  vertebrates  (fisli  ?).  First  certain  land-plants 
(cryptogams). 

Oambro  nhtrian — Invertebrate  animais  only  ;  seaweeds. 

Cambrian — First  certain  traces  of  life.]  r^^^r^T^ 
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any  degree  to  the  internai  lieat  of  tlie  earth.  Be  the  crustat 
présent  tliin  or  thick  it  cannot  be  vory  différent  f'rom  what  it 
was  then,  and  the  influence  of  the  internai  heat  upon  the 
•urface  is  now  infinités! mal ly  small,  indeed  qnite  inapprécia- 
ble save  by  vory  refined  mothods  of  observation.* 

Wo  must  further  remind  Dr.  Warren  that  in  thus'implicitly 
«tating  that  the  advent  of  man  was  an  immédiate  resuit  of 
the  cooling  of  the  earth  to  a  température  compatible  with  his 
existence,  he  is  ignoring  ail  the  long  geological  âges  through 
which  animal  life  existed,  but  during  which  ^^  there  was  u^ 
man." 

It  is,  moreover,  quite  contrary  to  ail  the  évidence  from 
geology  to  suppose  that  this  cooling  process  lias  been  regular 
and  continuons.  Evidence  is  coming  to  light  which  leads 
some  to  bolieve  that  there  hâve  been  many  ice  âges  in  the 
past  even  as  far  back  as  the  Oarboniferous  âge,  if  not  earlier. 
On  this  point  the  opinion  of  so  conservative  and  I  may  almost 
say  80  anti-glacial  a  geologist  as  Sir  William  Dawson  of  Mon- 
tréal, is  worth  much.  In  his  address  as  Président  of  the 
British  Association,  at  Birmingham,  in  September  last,  he 
said  : 

"  We  hâve  in  America  ancient  periods  of  cold.  I  hâve  re- 
ferrcd  to  the  bouldcr  conglomérâtes  of  the  Cambrian,  the 
Silurociimbrian  and  the  Garbonifcrocs,  but  would  not  ven- 
ture  to  affirni  that  either  of  thèse  periods  was  comparable  in 
its  cold  with  the  later  Glacial  âge.'*  (Seo  table  in  footuotOrS.) 

Apart  irom  the  immense  lapse  of  time  above  mentioned^ 
this  alternate  cooling  and  warming  of  the  earth's  surface  if 
Afitablished.  would  destrov  the  value  of  ail  arsruments  to  orove 
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meii  to  which  we  eau  point  and  saj,  ^'There  is  a  relie  of  Mi^- 
eeue  Man."  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  yet  eatimate  ia 
years  the  distance  of  tho  Miocène  age.^  But  it  is  nevertiie- 
less  certain  that  in  thus  relegating  man  to  so  distant  a  date, 
Dr.  Warren  is  granting  more  than  the  most  sanguine  advo- 
cates  of  human  antiquity  hâve  ever  expected.  It  must  be 
counted  at  the  lowest  estiinate  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years.  Moreover  our  earliest  traces  of  man  in  days  much  latcr 
than  the  Miocène,  are  those  of  a  low,  bestial  savage  liardly 
above  the  brute,  his  companion  ;  a  being  scarcely  ablo  to  use 
chipped  âints,  and  acquainted  with  no  other  weapon.  For  him 
it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  devise  an  E  Jen  such  as  Oenesis 
describes  and  Dr.  Warren  imagines.  He  would  bc  happier 
outside  than  inside  its  pale. 

IV. 

As  our  author  nowhere  commits  himself  to  the  support  of 
certain  current  theological  doctrines  re^arding  prinieval  inno- 
cence, perfection  and  happinoss,  and  subséquent  fall  and  de- 
generation,  it  would  be  unfair  to  assume  that  he  intends  to 
include  any  such  dogmas  in  his  idea  of  Eden.  We  conse- 
quently  avoid  ail  référence  to  thèse  points  and  confine  our  re- 
marks to  what  is  found  in  the  book  itself. 

If,  however,  as  some  passages  almost  compel  us  to  believe, 
the  work  is.intended  to  bolster  up  the  cosmogony  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  it  is,  like  most  of  its  predeccssors,  a  com- 
plète failure.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  reconcile  the  ad odis- 
sion  hère  made  of  man's  great  antiquity  and  his  survival 
through  more  than  one  complète  fuuna  with  any  fair  inter- 
prétation of  the  story  of  Genesis.  But  above  and  beyond  thèse 
difficulties,  which  we  hâve  already  noticed,  our  autlior  makos 
an  attempt  to  force  the  Ice  Age  into  service  to  do  duty  for  the 
Déluge.    He  says  (p.  47)  : 

'^  The  cradle  of  the  human  race  was  situated  at  the  North 
Pôle,  in  a  country  submerged  at  the  time  of  the  Déluge.'' 
Again  (p.  421)  :  ^'  The  new  physical  conditions  under  which 
the  race  was  placed,  were  the  conditions  brought  in  by  the 

*  It  may  hé  fnrtber  nrged  that  ail  tapposed  traoM  of  Miooaoe  nutn  bare  ocoorred  not 
in  iba  pohu*  régions  bat  io  Europe. 
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Diluvial  Cataclysm.  They  involved  (1)  expatriation,  the 
Great  Glacial  Age  compelling  a/i  eiitire  abandonment  of  the 
mother-countrj  ;  (2)  dispersion  ;  (3)  détérioration  ;  and  (4) 
abbreviation  of  previous  longevity." 

He  supposes  that  the  Miocène  Arctic  lands,  where  he  has 
placed  the  cradle  of  huiuanity,  hâve  been  submerged,  and 
that  the  Arctic  Islands  are  merely  its  mountain  tops  remain- 
ing  above  water.  This  submersion  he  seems  disposod  at  one 
time  to  attribute  to  terrestrial  polar  subsidence,  (after  Leib- 
nitz,  Deluc,  etc.),  and  at  another  to  the  attraction  of  accumu- 
lated  ice  (after  Adhemar,  CroU,  etc.)  But  either  is  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  story  in  the  Jewish  cosmogony.  What- 
ever  its  duration  may  hâve  been  we  are  sure  that  the  in  ter  val 
between  the  Miocène  Age  and  the  Glacial  Era  was  vastly 
longer  than  that  which  has  passed  since  the  disappearance  ot 
the  ice.  If,  then,  as  Dr.  Warren  supposed,  man  remained  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden  until  driven  out  by  the  oncoming  of  tlie 
cold,  he  must  hâve  speut  the  greatest  part  of  his  spécifie  life 
in  paradise,  and  his  exclusion  therefrom  is  an  event  as  it 
were  of  yesterday.  We  need  not  stay  to  point  out  the  strong 
discord  latent  liore  between  the  theory  of  our  author  and  tlie 
story  in  Genesis.  We  confess  also  tliat  the  interprétation 
which  finds  in  a  massive  polar  ice-slieet  the  flaming  sword  that 
kept  the  way  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  appears  to  us  to  border  on 
the  vagaries  of  dreamland  (p.  432.) 

Nor  is  our  author  more  successfui  than  others  were  before 
him  in  his  attempt  to  explain  away  the  mention  of  the  Eu- 
phrates  in  the  description  of  Eden  in  Genesis.  This  has  been 
a  stumbling-stone  in  the  way  of  writers  of  his  school  ever 
since  the  days  of  Granville  Penn,  whose  labored  efforts  to  set 
aside  the  objection,  will  be  remembered  by  ail  wlio  hâve  read 
his  ''  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Minerai  and  Mosaical  Geol- 
ogies."  (See  p.  27).  If  a  writer  living  in  the  East  employed 
the  term  "Euphrates"  (Phrath)  without  meaning  the  great 
river  of  that  name,  then  ail  attempts  to  extract  geographical 
science  from  his  description  are  no  better  than  waste  of  time. 
And  in  regard  to  such  attempts  we  may  suggest  that  it  is 
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SDrely  more  respectful  to  the  books  and  to  theîr  authors,  to 
maintain  that  they  told  what  they  thought  was  truth  even 
though  they  were  mistaken,  than  to  twist  and  torture  their 
language  (after  the  fashion  of  some  lawyers)  until  [it  means 
anything  or  nothing  at  the  will  ot  conflîcting  coinmentators. 
Such  ''  verbal  criticism  "  as  it  is  called,  really  such  verbal 
catcliplay,  moves  the  "  profane  "  to  laughter  and  scepticism. 
It  recalls  forcibly  the  fanions 

"  Aio  te,  Aeacide,  Romanos  vincere  posse," 
and  other  similar  "  oracular"  iitterances. 

Par  be  it  from  us  to  discourage  any  —  even  the  raost  un- 
promising  or  trivial  —  real  investigation  înto  ancient  history  or 
ancien t  grammar  ;  far  be  it  from  us  to  make  light  of  definite 
results,  be  they  ever  so  small  ;  but  equally  far  be  the  so-called 
criticism  which,by  continued  torture,  hypocritical  suggestion, 
and  unwarraiited  interprétation,  extorts  any  desired  confession 
from  thèse  long-suffering  Hebrew  writers.  To  believe  the  far- 
fetched  and  often  contradictory  versions  of  the  commentators, 
is  often  to  lose  ail  respect  for  the  grand  old  men  who  wrote  the 
original  texts.  But  to  admit  that  they  erred  througli  imper- 
feci  knowledge,  is  simply  to  admit  that  they  were  men,  and  to 
leave  their  manhood  uninsulted,  and  their  integrity  unsuUied. 

V. 

But  returning  from  this  digression  we  hâve  one  more  indict- 
ment.  It  has  been  common  with  ^'  reconciliationist  "  writers, 
wliile  condemning  doctrines  held  and  tauglït  by  scientific  men 
as  lesting  merely  on  hypothèses,  to  build  up  théories  of  their 
own  on  assumed  bases  of  proportions  so  magnificent  that  tiiey 
stagger  the  reader  by  their  very  magnitude  and  prevent  instant 
challenge.  We  cannot  acquit  our  author  on  this  count,  but 
one  or  two  charges  must  suffice.  He  speaks  (pp.  100,101, 
102,  et  al.)  in  a  sarcastic  tone  of  the  tlieor^  of  man's  develop- 
ment  from  some  lower,  perhaps  apish  ancestor,  and  calls  it 
"  irrational."  But  without  saying  a  word  hère  on  the  theory, 
and  no  cautions  biologist  will  claim  for  it  any  higher  name, 
we  may  remind  him  that  whatever  assumption  of  interme- 
diate  links  it  implies,  there  are  assumptions  at  least  equ  illy 
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great,  underlying  liis  owii  essay.  The  geologist  lias  not  yet 
a  ttingle  certain  fossil  or  relie  of  Miocène  mau,  and  very  Tew, 
comparatively,  from  the  Pliocène.  Yet  the  essayist  assumes 
the  existence  of  the  human  farnily  through  thèse  untold  âges, 
and  on  thèse  assumed  premises  rests  one-half  of  lus  theory. 
There  is  not  an  inch  of  solid  grouud  beneath  his  corner  stone. 
He  has  actually  reared  a  great  superstructure  ou  a  foundation 
less  and  worse  than  that  on  which  his  criticized  school  of  biol- 
ogists  hâve  attempted  to  build  their  theory  of  the  descent  of 
man.  Surely  logic  that  is  unsound  in  biology  cannot  be 
Sound  in  theology,  nor  is  it  strengthened  by  auy  amount  of 
confident  assertion. 

Another,  and  to  the  careful  archœologist  an  astounding 
statement,  is  (p.  402),  that  *'  the  disclosure  of  tho  Arctic 
Eden  solves  ail  further  difficultios  in  the  Hebreï^  conception 
of  the  religions  developnient  of  mankind.  It  concèdes  to  the 
devotee  of  prehistoric  archœology  ail  his  claims  as  to  tlie  lowly 
beginnings  of  every  historié  civilization  developed  in  our  pre- 
diluvian  seats  of  liumanity.  It  welcomes  every  révélation 
which  fossil  bone,  or  chipped  âint,  or  lacustrino  pile,  or  sep- 
ulchral  mound  has  ever  made,  finding  in  it  ail  precious  illus- 
tration of  those  '  times  of  ignorance'  through  which  our 
expatriated  race  has  made  its  passage."  ^'  It  constrains  the 
scient! (ic  anthropologist  to  believe  tliat  the  Edeu  of  Genesis 
was  at  the  pôle.  Tlie  Biblical  picture  of  antediluvian  man,  with 
his  extraordinary  vigor  and  stature  and  longevity,  with  his 
extraordinary  défiance  of  the  authority  of  God,  and  with  his 
extraordinary  persistenco  in  the  indulgence  of  selfcentered 
passions  and  appetites  and  ambition  "  (in  Eden?)  *'  is  crédible 
in  the  highest  degree." 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  taken  with  its  context  and 
some  others,  is,  that  since  the  Déluge  (i.  e.  Ice  Age)  man 
has  existed  in  a  low,  degraded  state.  Of  this  the  archœologist 
entertains  no  doubt.  Ail  the  relies  he  has  found  attest  it. 
Grant  it  and  ail  is  harmonious,  barring  Genesis.  But  by  im- 
plication, if  not  by  assertion,  our  author  claims  an  antécédent 
period  of  vast  and  uuknown  length  from  the  Miocène  to  the 
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Ice  Âge  daring  which  man,  at  first  in  a  higher  condîtion,  and 
•r  a  power,  stature  and  longevity  exceeding  Iiis  présent,  occu- 
pied  the  earth.  Confusion  is  immediately  introduced  instead 
•f  the  pre-ezisting  barmony.  llie  arclisdologist  holds  up  his 
bands  in  dismaj  at  the  audacitj  of  the  assumption.  The 
geologist  is  fairly  staggered  by  its  magnificence.  Not  a  shred 
ef  Bcientific  évidence  is  anywhere  brought  forward  in  its  favor, 
and  yet  upon  it  rests  the  other  half  of  our  author's  work. 
No  reason  exista  for  its  existence,  save  the  necessity  of  the 
theory,  which  collapees  the  moment  it  is  denied. 

On  two  portentous  assumptions  therefore  —  first,  that  man 
existed,  contrary  to  ail  the  évidences  of  biology  and  geology, 
daring  Miocène  time,  and  second,  that  man  was  tben,  contra- 
ry to  ail  the  évidence  of  arcbsdology,  in  a  higher  condition 
than  afterward,  is  built  the  wbole  superstructure  of  this  cssay. 
Siirely  a  writer  who  publisbes  a  great  discovery  based  on  tlie 
soaallest  possible  allowance  of  fact,  eked  out  with  a  prodi- 
gkms  amount  of  unproved  assertion  should  be  tolérant  of  e?en 
the  extrême  left  of  the  anthropological  party.  His  own 
h«use  contains  so  much  glass  that  he  can  ill  afford  to  throw 
slones. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  express  our  high  opinion  of  the  in- 
genuity  of  a  theory  to  which,  though,  as  he  says,  it  is  not 
^ite  original,  the  author  may  fairly  lay  claim  in  virtue  of  the 
labor  he  bas  spent  and  the  command  of  material  he  bas 
sbown  in  its  élaboration.  But  at  the  same  time  we  are  con- 
scions  of  a  feeling  of  regret  that  so  great  pains  bas  been  taken 
to  find  comfortable  quarters  for  a  being,  who  even  if  he  ex- 
isled  was  quite  incapable  of  appreciating  their  excellencies. 

Prof.  E.   W.  Claypole. 
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Article  III. 
An   ÂÏUged  Scientific  Perdition}. 

PART  I. 

The  historiaii  Edward  A.  Preeman,  avers  in  liis  lecture  on 
Comparative  Politics,  that  the  establishment  of  ''  the  compara- 
tive method  of  study  bas  been  the  greatest  intellectual  achieve- 
ment  of  our  time  —  a  method,  the  introduction  of  which 
marks  the  nineteenth  century,  like  the  fifteenth,  as  one  of  the 
great  stages  in  the  development  of  the  niind  of  man." 

Thusso  soon  as  the  hunian  mind  turned  from  mère  specu- 
tion  about  things  to  iteniized  examination  and  comparison  of 
thinffs,  it  was  mode  certain  that  the  world  would  liave  not  less 
of  spéculation,  but  more  definite  data  on  which  to  erect  its 
spéculations.  This  is  the  ground  of  the  superioritj  of  modem 
over  ancient  spéculation  and  philosphj.  We  kuow  the  things 
and  ways  of  the  universe  botter. 

Tlis  advantage  is  beyond  estimate  in  the  particular  that  it 
gives  in  the  place  of  a  world  wliich  was  a  diverse,  a  world 
which  is  a  universe.  The  modem  mind  has  attained  to  facts 
aiid  conceptions  of  unities  which  make  the  universe  an  army 
in  orderly  marching  array,  wbile  the  world  of  the  ancients 
was  an  army  in  motion  but  disbanded.  The  conception  of 
universal  law  is  one  of  the  most  aggressive  ideas  that  ever  ia- 
vaded  the  human  mijid.  It  is  second  perhaps,  to  only  one  — 
the  idea  of  a  universal  Lawmaker. 

That  the  chu rch  and  thcology  should  hâve  been  brought 
undcr  the  necessity  of  making  room  for  tl  is  invader  is  an  oc- 
casion for  no  more  surprime  than  in  tlie  case  of  art,  or  politics, 
or  literalure.  or  commerce,  ail  of  which  relativelv  to  their 
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other  dogrnas  and  oreeds  under  the  stupendous  and  preg- 
naut  thoiight  of  uuiversal  law.  Naturally  with  everyone  who 
has  held  or  still  holds  a  cherished  doctrine  concerhing  the 
présent  or  future  order  of  luiman  society  and  destiny,  the 
question  has  sprung  :  "  Can  the  old  faith  lire  with  the  new  ?  " 

To  find  an  answer  to  thiB  question,  it  is  net  perliaps  too 
much  to  say,  constitutes  at  présent  the  chief  employment  of 
the  philosopliers  and  theologians  and  statesmen  of  the  âge. 

We  ask  the  reader's  attention  and  indulgence  while  we  in- 
quire  as  to  the  success  or  (aihire  one  particular  doctrine  is 
having  in  trying  to  make  a  living  with  the  new  faith  of  uni- 
versal  law  and  scientific  methods, 

The  Boston  Lectureship  in  recognizing  after  a  tiinid  fashion, 
in  spite  of  apparent  boldness,  the  claini  of  évolution  upon  our 
attention,  déclares  that  Martineau  and  Lotze  are  safe  guides, 
that  we  may  safely  accept  évolution  so  far  as  Lotze  accepts  it, 
no  further. 

Now,  weneed  not  stop  to  tell  the  reader  who  Martineau, 
the  Universalist  Unitarian  is,  but  as  Lotze  is  thus  brought  to 
our  attention,  and  as  tîie  Boston  Lectureship  assures  us  tiiat 
Lotze  is  safe,  and,  under  the  cover  of  his  great  naine  as  bot  h  a 
scientist  and  a  philosoplier,  said  LecUireship  sceks  to  employ 
tîie  scientific  method  and  univorsal  law  as  set  forth  in  évolu- 
tion to  re-afl5rm  and  to  reanimate  the  doctrine  of  an  endless 
perdition,  it  will  be  serviceable  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
thoughts  of  Lotze,  whose  death  occurred  some  two  years 
since. 

Professor  Geo.  T.  Ladd,  of  Yale,  has  placed  American  non- 
readers  of  Qerman  under  great  obligations  by  translating  and 
editing  Lotze's  "  Outlines  of  Metaphysics,"  of  "  Philosophy 
of  Religion,"  and  of  "  Practical  Philosophy,"  to  be  foUowed 
by  his  '*  Outlines  of  Psychology,"  of  *'  ^sthetics  "  and  of 
**  Logic." 

In  his  Editor's  Préface,  Prof.  Ladd  says  :  "  Thèse  '  Outlines  ' 
cover  the  entire  ground  of  Lotze's  mature  teaching."  He 
further  says  : 

**  The  philosophy  of  Lotze  is  a  reniarkable  oombination  of 
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éléments  from  the  sohool  and  from  real  llfe.  The  éléments 
whicb  corne  from  tlie  scliool  are  botli  directly  philosophical, 
and  also  only  indirectly  so  throu^h  the  physical  and  natural 
•eiences.  In  the  same  year  of  lus  lire,  at  the  âge  of  twenty- 
one,  he  gained  both  the  degree  of  Dootor  of  Philosophy  and 
that  of  Dootor  of  Medicine.  Although  his  earliest  publislied 
Works  were  on  Metaphysics  (1841)  and  Logic  (1843),  the 
first  to  be  much  noticed  were  ihose  upon  the  science  which 
deals  with  the  relations  of  physical  and  psychical  phenomena  : 
on  the  Physiology  of  Life  (1852)  and  of  the  Soûl  (1852) 
Tlie  thorough-going  attempt  made  by  the  latter  works  to  apply 
ihe  conception  of  mechanism  to  the  mind  Icd  many  to  misun- 
derstand  Lotze,  and  even  to  class  him  among  socalled  scien- 
tific  matérialiste.  The  freesi  allowance  is  given  to  the  scien- 
tific  conception  of  mechanism  in  this  séries  of  philosophical 
*  Outlines.'  But  the  reader  should  never  forget  that  in  the  view 
of  Lotze,  mechanism  —  or  the  coheroncy  of  the  phenomena  ac- 
eording  to  fixed  laws  of  action  —  is  only  the  means  ^  or  way  of 
behavior  '  which  the  highest  Idea,  the  Idea  of  the  Oood,  has 
ehosen  to  rcalize  itself.  And  the  whole  drift  and  aim  of  the 
philosophical  system  set  forth  in  thèse  little  books,  is  away 
from  materialism.'*     (^Ed's.  Pref.  ^^  Outlines  of  Metph/'  p.  x.) 

We  find  thus  on  examination  that  Lotze  holds  unflinchiugly 
to  the  mechanical  theory  both  as  applied  to  the  phenomena  of 
matter  and  mind  and  is  as  deoided  an  evolutionist  as  Spencer. 
Some  more  récent  utterances  of  Spencer,  such  as  the  '*  Infi- 
nité and  Eternal  Energy  from  which  ail  things  proceed  "  — 
the  same  Power  that  '^  in  ourselves  wells  up  under  the  form 
of  consciousness  "  —  when  placed  along  side  of  Lotze's  furnish 
a  good  illustration  of  how  extemes  meet,  or  perhaps  they 
prove  rather  that  the  two  great  philosophers  hâve  a  oommon 
conception  of  the  product  of  Infinité  Energy  and  Infinité  Re- 
ality,  and  only  differ  in  their  use  of  names  and  in  some  détail 
of  method.  Call  Spencer's  Infinité  and  Eternal  Energy,  Lotze's 
Sole,  Suprême  Roality,  or  the  Highest  Oood,  and  there  is  no 
more  difBculty  in  the  Spencerian  Evolution  than  in  that  of 
Lotze.  They  are  presumed  by  the  Boston  Lectureship  to  be 
far  apart  —  irreconcilably  apart  as  to  how  we  come  by  our 
ideas  of  space,  time,  moral  right  or  conscience  —  Spencer 
holding  that  thèse  became  mental  dispositions  through  expe- 
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rienœ  of  mauv  générations,  Lotse,  tliat  they  are  intaitious. 
Yet  in  both  philosophera  we  hâve  equally  the  claim  that  thèse 
dispositions,  or  innate  ideas,  are  products,  or  original  powers^ 
as  the  case  may  bo,  proceeding  from  the  same  One  Infinité 
Snergj  or  Beality,  and  both  are  at  perfect  agreemcnt  as  to 
their  utility  and  beneficence  and  reliabilitj.  It  is  not  going 
too  far  perhaps,  for  us  to  nay,  that  it  is  possible  the  évolution 
philosophy  in  the  hands  mutually  of  the  Spencers  and  Lotzes 
will  find  yet  a  ground  of  harmony  between  the  parties  oon- 
tending  on  the  one  hand  for  innate  faculties  and  on  the  other  for 
acquirod  faculties  —  the  reconciliation  of  transcendentalism 
and  ezperimentalisniy  neither  party  perhaps  at  présent  being 
whoUy  in  the  right,  nor  wholly  in  tlie  wrong.  At  ail  events, 
for  the  présent,  we  hâve  hère  two  among  the  greatest  minds 
of  tlie  century,  ocoupying  the  mochanical  view  of  the  universe, 
differing  mainly  (and  hère,  perhaps,  in  appearance  more  than 
in  reality)  as  to  the  manner  and  time  of  tlie  origin  of  what  is 
«snally  called  innate  ideas  —  each  having  been  charged  with 
materialism,  each  indignantly  denying  the  charge,  and 
each  proclaiming  the  Reality  of  the  Eternal  Energy  and 
Power  as  Source  of  ail  things. 

We  may  note  in  passing,  that  the  contrast  we  bere  bring 
•ut  between  Spencer  and  Lotze,  is  substantially  that  between 
Darwin  and  Wallace,  who  together  share  the  honor  of  having 
established  the  doctrine  of  naturel  sélection.  Wallace  di- 
verges from  Darwin  in  assigning  a  narrower  scope  to  natnral 
sélection  in  both  the  mental  and  physical  world.  He  does 
uot  think  the  power  of  making  abstractions,  as  time  and 
space,  could  hâve  been  evolved  by  this  law.  He  leaus  to  the 
idea  of  a  higher  principle  as  guiding  man  in  his  rise  as  well 
as  controlling  the  forces  of  évolution  in  organic  nature,  and 
that  this  Principle  is  at  the  absolute  origin  of  life  and  organiz- 
ation. 

ust  hère  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  Spencer's  latest 
deliverences  are  to  prove  the  inadequacy  of  natural  sélection 
to  do  ail  biologists  claim  for  it,  and  to  set  forth  the  ever-pres* 
ent  power  of  the   médium  —  the  environment  —  as   for  in- 
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«tance,  light  and  air  to  tlie  inorganic  or  organic,  in  producîng 
tlie  beginnings  and  determining  the  faculties  and  functions  of 
the  organic.  Not  tbat  natural  sélection  is  not  a  vast  law  iii 
determining  organic  life,  but  that  in  the  beginnings  the  mé- 
dium amid  which  things  are  and  in  whicli  they  corne  to  beand 
change  is  a  more  prominent  law. 

It  is  thought  by  some,  as  the  Boston  Lectureship,  that  évo- 
lution taken  with  intuition  is  safe  and  only  safe  —  and  that 
may  or  may  not  be  wholly  true.  We  remember  that  it  was  at 
first  held  to  be  fatal  to  the  idea  of  a  Creator  to  admit  that 
man's  body  did  not  begîn  by  a  separate  act  of  création.  Now, 
it  is  not  considered  at  ail  dangerous  to  faith,  to  concède  its 
product  from  antécédent  animal  life  under  évolution,  It  may 
be  found  as  compatible  with  the  safctyof  faith  in  the  soûl  and 
in  God,  to  assume  the  production  of  mental  and  moral  facul- 
ties by  acquisition  and  by  influence  or  causes  of  the  médium 
in  which  the  human  mind  arose.  Snch  would  be  noue  the 
less  of  Divine  origin.  The  présent  gênerai  conviction  among 
theologians,  liowever,  is,  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  so-called 
natural  origin  of  our  gênerai  ideas  is  fatal  to  faith  in  man  and 
God  —  the  certain  wreck  of  religion. 

We  are  not  affiming  that  this  may  not  be  true,  but  are  in- 
tentionally  raising  the  question,  howcver,  of  a  possible  mis- 
take  just  liere.  A  change  in  our  conception  of  God's  time 
and  method  in  creating  and  endowing  the  primai liuman  soûl 
and  in  increasing  the  scope  of  its  endowment,  may  in  no  wise 
militate  againstthe  maintenance  of  the  soul's  spiritual  char- 
acter  and  higher  destiny,  just  as  the  change  so  many  hâve 
made  in  tlieir  conception  of  God's  method  in  producing  the 
body  of  the  primai  man,  in  no  wise  destroys  their  faith  that 
the  human  race  lias  its  origin  in  the  créative  power  and  wis- 
dom  of  God. 

A  sufficiently  strongcase  is  already  made  ont  on  this  side  to 
<5ause  a  présent  hesîtancy  in  the  opposition.  The  confident 
attitude  and  affirmations  of  Mr.  John  Fiske,  are  sufficiently 
formidable  to  atleast  command  respectful  examination.  He 
déclares  that  "  the  process  of  évolution  is  itself  the  workîng 
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«Ut  of  a  mighty  teleology  of  whîcli  our  finite  underetandings 
can  fathom  but  the  scantiest  rudiments  "  —  and  that  "  this 
dramatic  teudeucyin  the  succession  of  events  —  îs  the  objec- 
tive aspect  of  that  which  when  regarded  on  its  subjective  side, 
we  call  Purpose.  Such  a  theory  of  things,"  he  avei-s,  "  is 
Theism.  It  recogiiizea  an  Omniprésent  Energy,  which  is  none 
other  than  the  living  God." 

This  language  brings  Mr.  Piske,  it  appears  to  us,  into  al- 
most  complète  harraony  with  Lotze  as  to  essential  process  and 
results.'-^ 

Thoiigh  we  hâve  studied  Lotze  with  care,  so  far  as  his 
worka  hâve  corne  undor  our  eyes,  we  ask  your  attention  to  a 
summai y  of  his  philosophy  as  to  the  points  now  before  us  by 
the  more  compétent  hand  of  James  Sully.     He  says  : 

"  The  niechanical  view  of  the  world,  as  wrought  out  by 
modem  science,  is  fully  recognized  and  yet  surmounted  in 
tlie  cosmological  doctrine  putforth  by  Herman  Lotze  in  his 
Mikrokosmus.  Lotze  défends  the  mechanical  method  as  ap- 
plicable to  ail  depiirtments  of  phenomona,  and  insists  on  this 
way  of  viewing  organic  processes.  At  the  same  tîme  he  holds 
that  the  mecîianical  intetyretatlon  of  nature  is  limited  at  every 
point.  On  the  one  hand  Lotze  accepta  the  teachings  of  mod- 
em spéculation  respecting  the  évolution  of  the  solar  systera, 
the  jz:eiiesi8  of  the  organic  out  of  the  inorganic,  the  continuity 
of  mail  with  the  lower  animal  world;  —  and  his  exposition 
and  deîeiicè  of  this  idca  of  cvohitioii  as  the  resuit  of  mechan- 
ical hiws  is  extremely  able  and  interesting.  Again,  Lotze 
seeks  to  bridge  over  the  gnlf  between  material  and  spiritual 
évolution  by  bringing  human  development  into  close  relation 
to  the  processes  of  nature  as  a  whole.  Yet,  while  thus  doing 
justice  to  tlie  mechanical  conception  of  the  graduai  genesis  of 
the   world,  Lotze  strcnuously  afBrms  the  limitations  of  this 

-Since  this  pa  er  was  written.  we  hâve  read  with  care  ex-President  Porteras 
review  of  Evolution  in  The  Independent  of  Juno  3.  Inoidentallj  he  refera  to 
Lofze,  bnt  says  that  he  is  far  from  being  "  a  tborough  going  evolutionist."  This  lan- 
gnage  of  Dr.  Porter  is  misleading  unies*  you  understand  clearly  what  Dr.  Porter 
raean?by  "a  thorough-going évolution ist."  It  would  appear  that  to  Dr.  Porter  he 
onJy  is  a  tborongh -going  evolutionist  who  (iiscards  from  his  idea  of  force  ail  conoep- 
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kind  of  ezplanation.  He  maintains  that  the  mechaniçal  pro- 
cesaes  themselves  caiinot  be  understood  ezcept  bj  help  of  idea» 
respecting  tbe  real  internai  nature  of  tbe  éléments  concemed. 
Tliis  nature  he  describes  as  life.  In  tbis  internai  activity 
Lotze  (inds  a  teleological  élément,  viz.  :  a  atriving  towardt 
seir-preserTation  and  development.  Tbis  idea  be  seeks  to 
blend  witb  tbat  of  meobanical  relations  among  tbe  éléments, 
80  as  to  make  tbe  wbole  upward  process  of  pbjsical  évolution, 
tbe  product  of  purposeful  impulses.  In  addition  to  tbis,  Lotze 
looks  at  tlte  world-process  as  a  graduai  untolding  of  a  créative 
spiritual  principle,  wliicb  be  sometimcs  figuratively  describes 
as  tbe  world-soul,  more  commonly,  however,  as  tbe  infinité 
substance."     (Ency.  Brit.) 

We  bave  tbougbt  tbis  rapid  survey  (witb  some  passing  ot>- 
servations)  of  tbe  positions  of  Lotze  and  of  some  prominent 
evolutionists,  an  important,  nay,  an  essential  préparation  to 
ask  you  to  look  witb  us  now  into  tbe  alleged  scieutific  perdi- 
tion of  tbe  Boston  Lecturesbip. 

Since  Mr.  Cook  accepts  évolution  as  beld  by  Lotze,  and  pro- 
nounces  In'm  safe,  and  since  we  bavefound  Lotze  as  tborougb- 
going  an  evolutionist  as  to  tbegenesis  of  tbe^world  as  is  Spen- 
cer and  Fisko,  and  since  Mr.  Cook  claims  by  universal  law^  to 
set  fortb  tbe  certain ty  of  a  perdition  of  permanent  bad  cbar- 
acter,  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  after  tbe  universal  laws  of  évo- 
lution and  etbics. 

1.  It  will  not  be  disputod  among  Cbristians  tbat  tbe  focal 
point  of  etiiical  ideas  is  benevolence  —  tbougb  we  do  not  for- 
get  tbat  rectitude  is  by  somo  made  tbe  focal  point.  Tbe  coii- 
troversies  over  tbis,  as  in  tbe  case  between  Dr.  Mark  Hopkius 
and  Dr.  McCosb,  seem  to  conclude  in  eacb  side  admittiug 
substantiallv  ail  tbe  otber  bas  to  sav  :  one«  bowever«  makins 
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lis  utility  and  scope  are  not  therefore  confined  to  eartli.  The 
moral  law  is  a  universal  réquisition  of  obédience  —  of  con- 
formity  to  right.  It  is  this  in  ail  worlds,  as  gravitation  is  in 
ail  tlie  sphères. 

Mr.  Cook  as  stoutly  insists  on  the  universality  of  the  laws 
of  ethics  as  we  do —  being  as  he  sajs  one  on  earth  and  in  tlie 
unseen  Holj  of  Holies.  We  slmll  further  on  indtcate  the 
radical  nuscalculation  he  makes  as  to  some  of  the  circum- 
stances  of  ils  présence  both  liere  and  hereafler. 

8.  Tlie  laws  laid  down  as  universal  by  the  évolution  phil- 
osophers  are  substantially  as  foUows  :  ^'The  instability  of  the 
bomop;eneous,  and  the  multiplication  of  effects  by  incident 
forces."  Thèse  t>vo  universal  laws  apply  to  the  phenoinona 
of  mind  not  less  than  to  those  o(  physical  nature.  "  Every 
active  force  produces  more  than  one  change  ^ every  cause 
produces  more  than  one  effect."  Those  are  universal  laws, 
and  by  them  the  change  from  the  homogeneous  or  simple  to 
the  heterogeneous  or  complex  is  brought  about.  ^'  The  in- 
stability of  the  homogeneous,"  says  Spencer,"  is  a  universal 
principlo.  In  ail  cases  the  homogeneous  tends  to  pass  into 
the  heterogeneous,  and  the  less  heterogeneous  into  the  more 
heterogeneous." 

What  we  désire  now  to  make  clear  is,  that  science  in  tlie 
hands  of  philosophors  of  both  the  schools  of  Spencer  and 
Fiske,  and  Martinoau  and  Lotze,  gives  no  data  of  fact  or  law 
for  the  support  of  Mr.  Cook's  perdition.  Lotze  especially  is 
80  thorough  a  scientist  in  understanding  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  philosopher  with  an  efficient  cause  —  which  is  the  Highest 
Good  —  on  the  other,  that  the  whole  pressure  of  bis  interpré- 
tation of  the  universe  is  adverse  to  a  ^^  perdition  which  is  a  per- 
manent subjection  to  guilt  and  sin  and  their  conséquences." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Boston  Lectureship 
claims  to  prove  tbe  existence  of  this  perdition  by  universal 
laws  which  he  asserts  he  employs  scientifically. 

Lotze's  philosophy  of  the  phenomena  of  eitlier  mind  or 
nature  everywhere  keeps  artioulating  the  laws  of  influence, 
change,  perpétuai  relations,  and  in  and  through  ail  the  ceaae- 
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less  présence  and  activity  of  the  Suprême  Realitj  —  the  High- 
est  Good. 

Mr.  Cook's  science,  ethical  and  otherwise,  starts  with  the 
Bible*s  and  husbandman's  familiar  truth,  that  a  oian  reaps 
what  he  sows.  He  then  hastens  on  to  the  generalization  of 
the  method,  that  the  self  propagating  power  of  habit  is  the 
path  to  Heaven  and  Heli  —  and  reaches  the  conclusion,  that 
a  prolonged  refusai  on  earth  to  open  the  door  to  God,  scien- 
tifically  leads  to  a  certainty  that  a  point  niay  be  reaclied  at 
death,  and  by  many  is  reached,  of  permanent  subjection  to 
sin  and  its  conséquences. 

Thus  we  hâve  sin  enthroned  in  tlio  fortress  of  iiabit,  perma- 
nently  secure  against  ail  tlie  assaults  of  Omnipotence. 

Recall  now  the  two  laws  of  évolution  —  laws  alike  of  the 
phenomena  of  finite  mind  and  physical  nature  :  the  instability 
of  the  homogeneous,  and  the  multiplication  of  effects  by  inci- 
dent forces. 

To  us,  Mr.  Cook's  perdition  appears  none  other  than  a 
liomogeneous,  or  at  most,  a  very  moderately  complex  state  of 
soûl  or  mind.  It  is  stability  of  mind  and  being,  and  admits 
of  no  influence  to  change  from  within  or  without.  It  can 
bave  no  variety,  no  differentiation,  no  retrogression,  no  disin- 
tegration.  Evolution  lias  ceased,  self-propagation  has  ended 
in  an  abrupt  hait.  The  law  of  from  less  to  more  has  oxliausted 
itself  ;  the  souI  no  longer  sows,  its  harvests  are  alone  those 
from  past  sowing  ;  it  cannot  in  even  evil  "  hâve  more  abun- 
dantly,"  for  the  limits  of  the  farm  hâve  been  reaclied,  and  the 
fertility  of  ail  the  soil  exhausted.  Mr.  Cook's  perdition  thus 
seems  to  us  to  forbid  the  idea  of  continued  siniiinu;,  and,  so. 
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we  are  iio  more  justified  in  cbaracterizing  the  latter  as  above, 
than  we  would  be  in  making  bis  Heaven  a  colorless  monotony 
of  bliss,  should  he  define  it  as  permanent  subjection  to  the 
good.  Purther  reâection  wîU,  howerer,  establish  our  correct- 
ness,  we  think,  and  leave  us  free  of  tkis  possible  criticism. 
We  are  sure  tbat  the  Boston  Lectureship  preaches  a  heaven  of 
growth  and  progress  in  common  witli  the  gênerai  thouc^ht  of 
christendom.  It  is  significant  that  there  should  be  so  gênerai 
a  harmony  hère,  and  so  much  difficulty  in  settling  on  a  défini- 
tion and  conception  of  perdition.  We  should  note  one  thing 
in  particular  in  Mr.  Gook's  position.  His  définition  of  perdi- 
tion excludes  ail  siiinersfrom  it  who  hâve  not  yet  reached 
permanent  subjection  to  sin,  and  as  this  permanence  cannot 
be  certainly  decided  as  attained  this  side  of  death,  there  is  no 
certainty  that  perdition  lias  any  territory  on  earth.  At  the 
most,  ail  earthly  sinners  are  but  possil)le  citizens  in  the  mak- 
ing for  a  perdition  in  the  future  life.  But  in  a  state  of  per- 
manent blessedness,  it  is  coiicedcd,  that  ''  a  constant  process 
of  perfection,"  as  Lotze  says,  is  going  on.  AU  the  sours  fac- 
ulties  are  increasingly  employed  in  the  extension  of  knowledge 
and  variety  of  expérience  of  life  and  joy.  The  spirit  main- 
tains  relationship  with  ail  the  incident  forces  of  finite  and  Infi- 
nité being,  subjective  and  objective.  The  resultinu  multipli- 
cation of  blessed  conséquences  will  continually  correspond. 

Permanent  blessedness,  therelore,  means  life  still  enlarging, 
still  abiding  amid  the  universe  of  things,  to  which  it  remains 
gladly  responsive. 

This  alleged  scientific  perdition,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
prison  of  habit  bolted  forever  against  change,  or  freedom,  or 
variety  of  taste,  or  variety  of  gifts.  No  star  hère  can  diflfer 
from  any  other  star  in  damnation.  "  Permanent  subjection 
to  guilt  and  sin  and  their  conséquences,"  means  not  only 
fixed  life  of  evil,  but  loss  of  désire  and  freedom,  of  ability 
and  opportunity,  and  ail  inducement  by  the  play  of  incident 
forces  to  do  or  be  other  than  bad.  Hère  is  no  possibility  of 
high  treason.  Ali  prisoners  are  in  one  cell.  Stable  fidelity 
to  Mr.  Cook's  personal  satan  reçoives  no  reward  in  change  or 
modification  of  treatment,  or  a  shortened  term. 
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But  are  we  jnst  in  thtis  seeking  to  hold  Mr.  Oook  to  a  non- 
doveloping  perdition  by  his  terni9  ?  We  thinks  so,  and  expect 
to  show  tliat  by  ail  the  lîght  wiiîcli  the  sciences  of  nature  and 
œind  give  us,  no  such  state  of  perdition  is  either  probable  or 
possible  in  the  universe. 

But  suppose,  however,  this  perdition  has  a  law  of  progress 
in  evil,  a  growth  în  the  pilîng  up  of  vaster  "  magnitudes  "  of 
guilt  and  sin.  Witii  tiiis  we  siiall  fînd  the  Lectursiiip  in  an- 
other  straît  where  it  is  sheer  presumption  and  against  ail  sci- 
ence and  expérience,  to  assert  ceitainty  about  any  60ul  ever 
becoming  hopelessiy  lost.  For,  if  a  soûl  just  entered  into  a 
future  perdition  can  there  go  on  multiplying  sins  —  wimt  fol- 
lows  ?  Why  tiiis  :  ail  îdeas  of  permanence  must  inevitably 
be  rendered  upcertain.  For  to  sin  the  soûl  must  retain  the 
power  and  freedom  of  choice.  Liberty  to  sin  is  liberty  not  to 
sin  ;  and  where  and  as  long  as  tins  liberty  lasts,  there  are, 
and  will  continue,  conscience  and  God.  In  such  continued 
conjunction  of  tiungs  it  is  a  swaggering  défiance  of  ail  science 
to  affirm  the  ccrtainty  of  a  permanent  subjection  lo  sin. 
Choice  remaining,  it  is  simply  blasphemy  to  think  of  Qod  as 
maintaining  the  soûl  in  such  liberty  witiiout  Himself  doing 
anything,  or  the  soûl  having  any  environmcnt  and  relations 
where  shall  play  incidental  forces  looking  to  the  calling  of 
sucii  power  of  ciioice  into  exercise,  save  in  the  ono  choice  of 
perpétuai  evil.  If  there  is  hère  at  first  ouly  homogeneity  of 
life  and  conduct,  this  will  tend  to  pass  into  the  heterogcneous, 
and  the  latter  into  greater  heterogeneity.  And  in  eacli  and 
every  change  of  the  soul's  life  there  must  continue,  and  précède 
ity  an  cnvironment  which  makes  this  change  possible,  as  well  as 
the  continuance  of  the  maintained  integrity  of  the  souFs  fac- 
ulties  and  ondowments,  on  which  the  environmcnt  ever  makes 
a  demand.  Hence  under  universal  law  of  eitiier  physical  or 
ethical  being,  so  far  as  science  yet  afïords  us  any  reliablo  data, 
the  assumption  that  there  may  be  an  increase  of  sinning  in  a 
future  existence' carries  with  it  ail  the  subjective  and  objec- 
tive conditions  of  both  sin  and  righteousness,  and  leaves  at  the 
very  worst  the  final  destiny  of  the  doad  sinuer  undecided, 
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witli  ail  the  presumption,  however,  on  tlie  side  of  tlie  trinmph 
of  righteou8nes8,  since  the  conditions  leave  Ood  and  ail  tlie 
universo  of  good  still  aggressively  opposing  the  sînner's  oâ- 
reer  and  8olicitiiig  hicn  to  choices  of  good. 

Mr.  Gook  vividly  sets  forth  tlie  condition  under  which,  he 
aflSrin<=»,  soine  soûls  attain  permanence  of  bad  character.  In 
his  181st  lecture  he  says  : 

"  1.  Some  act  of  inan's  free  will  muât  go  before  God's  en- 
trancc  into  the  soûl.     Man  is  to  opon  the  door. 

''  2.  That  man  lias  natural  power  to  do  tliis  and  a  corres- 
pondihg  rcHponsibility. 

•'  3.  That  God's  knocking  invites,  inspires,  persuades,  and 
enahles  man  to  do  tliis  act.     .     . 

"  7.  Tnat  God  stands  at  ail  doors  knocking.     .     . 

"11.  That  every  refusai  to  open  adds  to  nian's  guilt  and 
péril,  and  tliat  there  must  be  on  the  part  of  the  unyiclding 
8onl  a  refusai  for  every  kiiock,  and  that  this  knocking  is  in- 
cessant, and  that  so  the  guilt  and  péril  of  cvil  choices  mount 
swiftly  to  vast  magnitudes.'' 

Mr.  Gook  does  not  say  it  is  certain  that  any  soûl  before 
death  becomes  fixed  in  evil.  That  perhaps  would  not  be 
**  preachable  "  doctrine  —  bclonging  to  that  part  of  Calvinism 
which  evcn  Mr.  Gook  has  left  behind.  To  affirm  to  a  congré- 
gation of  sinners  that  somc  of  thcm  had  aiready  bccome  per- 
manently  bad,  would  be  the  assertion  before  them  that  there 
is  no  Holy  Spirit  and  no  Atonement  for  them,  —  which  would 
be  an  impeachment  of  the  daims  of  the  Gospel  as  now  almost 
universally  interpreted  l)y  Ghristendom.  But  Mr.  Gook  does 
not  hesitate  to  draw  the  line  through  the  point  of  death. 
Hère  certainly,  he  claims  that  sound  scholarslûp  and  science 
déclare,  there  arises  the  perpendicular  wall  of  permanence. 
Up  to  this  line  of  death  the  state  of  the  sinner  has  been  one 
of  free  will,  natural  power  to  open  the  door,  corresponding 
responsibility,  and  God*8  incessant  knocking.  Now,  if  the 
^vast  magnitudes"  of  guilt  which  with  the  sinner  hâve  beeu 
increasing  up  to  the  time  of  death,  continue  to  grow  after 
death,  then  after  death  the  conditions  of  their  growth  must 
continue  the  same  as  before  death.      That  is,  freedom,  moral 
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disccniinent  aiid  ability,  responsibility,  and  God's  Atill  inces- 
sant inultitudinous  knockîngs  to  hâve  tlie  door  open^d.  What 
sort  of  a  perdition  would  this  he  ?  The  very  cne  with  which 
we  are  ail  so  familiar  every  day.  It  would  be  the  projection 
of  ail  the  essential  spiritual  characteristics  and  environment» 
of  the  sonKs  présent  state  into  tlie  after-death  life.  Such  a 
perdition  cannot  be  scicntifically  called  a  **  permanent  subjec- 
iion  to  {i;uilt  and  sin/*  wliile  the  assumption  that  thèse  condi- 
tions will  exist  in  the  future  with  the  sinner,  and  that  the 
sinner  is  certain  to  remain  forever  uninfluenced  by  thcm  for 
good,  is  to  imply  the  îdiocy  of  God.  The  mînd  revolts  at  the 
absurdity  of  God  still  keeping  up  His  knocking  after  tlie  door 
bas  been  permanently  bolted.  But  that  magnitudes  ol  guilt 
may  there  increase,  God's  unceasing  knocking  is  an  absolute 
prerequisitc.  Withdraw  the  knocking  of  God,  and  we  bave, 
as  at  first,  on  the  assumption  of  the  immortality  of  the  sinner 
as  held  by  Mr.  Cook,  a  perdition  that  cannot  increase  in  guilt 
or  suifering,  —  an  absolute  stand-still  of  being. 

Âccording  to  Lotze,  the  reality  of  things  can  only  be  con- 
ceived  as  in  a  multitude  of  relations.  This  standing  in  rela- 
tiens  to  other  things  gives  to  a  thing  its  reality.  And  the 
nature  of  this  reality,  again,  can  ueither  be  consistently  repre- 
sented  as  a  fixed  and  hard  substance,  nor  as  an  unalterable 
something,  but  only  as  a  fixed  order  of  récurrence  of  contin- 
ually  changing  events  or  impressions  (Ency.  Brit.).  This 
conception  of  the  physical  universe  as  related  to  our  minds, 
holds  no  less  good  as  a  conception  of  ourjprcsent  and  future 
selves  as  related  to  each  other  and  to  the  environment  of  the 
spiritual  universe. 

Any  rational  guess  as  to  the  destiny  of  an  assumed  immortal 
mind  must  spring  trom  this  fact  of  actuality,  —  that  the  soûl 
is  itlways  in  relations,  and  in  relations  whieh  are  not  négative 
and  fruitlesfl,  but  positive  and  productive  and  diversified. 

Oouple  with  this  state  of  things  the  omniprésent,  sole  Su- 
prême Reality,  the  Highest  Good,  which  is  the  enewathing 
Médium  by  and  in  which  the  whole  universe  of  things  and 
their  relations  bave  their  actuality,  and  we  hâve  before  our 
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niind  a   condition  of  pregnant   relations  wliich   forbids  the 
thought  of  the  permanence  of  the  bad.      Tliat  permanence 
can  rest  only  on  the  reverse  assumption,  that  the  iiniverse 
sprang  from  the  worab  of  Omnipotent  Evil.      However  real 
the  existence  and  stubbornness  of  a  bad  character,  or  the  laws 
bj  which  such  bad  character  has  been  attained,  tliis  state  of 
things  cannot  continue  only  under  the  double  or  compliment- 
ary  conditions  of  a  mind,  on  the  one  hand  lost  to  ail  siiscep- 
tibility  to  change,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  nonactivity  upon 
it  of  ail  its  relations,  including  that  of  the  Suprême  Reality, 
the  Highest  Good.    Or,  if  it  be  said  that  such  a  mind  retains 
susceptibility  to  the  influences  of  relations,  then  thèse  rela- 
tions must  be  such  as  to  ever  pour  in  upon  it  only  baneful 
influences.      Thus  permanence  of  bad  character  requires  an 
immortal  mind  gilted  with  powers  of  tiiought  and  ever  in  the 
midst  of  the  universe  of  infiuential   things,  yet    with   only 
tboughts  of  evil.     This  could  only  be  considered  as  certain  on 
the  assumption  that  the  mind  is  endowed  with  evil  possibilities 
alone,  and  that  the  entire   immortal  enviroumeuts  were   of 
only  evil  influence.     But  precisely  the  reverse  of  this  are  tlie 
facts  which  ail  rational  faith  and  actual  kuowledge  présent 
before  us.      Tliose  wiio  talk  of  permanence  of  bad  cliaracter 
seem  whoUy  to  overlook  the  intrinsic  nature  of  mind  and  its 
surroundings.      Mind  is  spirit  in  fuU  endowment  of  reason 
and  its  companion  gîfts  of  Qod  as  hère  contemplated.      It  is 
ï^ot  possible  to  conceive  of  it  as  existing  unresponsive  to  the 
P^rpetually  infiuential  relations  of  other  things  and  beings^ 
aud  the  AU-Sustaining  Highest  Qood.      Mind  in  a  living  uni- 
^ôtse  mUBt  itself  keen  alive.  and  in  a  hc^nAfinAntlv  irovpmAd 
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AsncLB  lY. 
Aspiration  and  Inspiration. 

'<  Ignorance,"  says  a  current  aphorism,  <'  is  the  mother  of 
dévotion."  The  animiis  of  the  saying  is  plain,  and  yet  we  may 
at  once  admit  it,  without  préjudice  to  religion,  i(  we  only  in- 
sist  that  the  principle  it  briniçs  into  use  sliall  be  8till  further 
applied  and  more  closely  analyzed.  It  is  true  that  ignorance 
is  the  mother  of  dévotion,  just  as  much  as  it  is  true  that 
ignorance  is  the  mother  of  knowlcdge,  of  culture,  and  of  in- 
telligence. For  ignorance  is  the  condition  ont  of  which  mau 
climbs  to  ail  thèse  states  and  activities  of  the  mind,  just  as  it 
is  the  condition  out  of  wliich  lie  mounts  to  worship  and  to 
duty.  Nor  is  the  luiman  race  devout  in  proportion  to  its  igno- 
rance, any  more  than  it  is  learned,  polished,  and  sensible  in 
the  degree  of  its  ignorance.  Our  ignorance  puts  us  to  shame, 
und  so  we  learn  the  myriad  arts  of  civilization.  We  improve 
iipon  ourselves  because  we  cannot  rest  in  our  inferiority.  In 
the  same  way,  and  in  no  other,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  our 
ignorance  brceds  dévotion.  It  forces  man  to  aspire.  He  is 
bound  by  an  irrésistible  tendency  of  his  nature  to  reach  up- 
ward  into  the  mystery  which  broods  over  his  soûl.  This 
aspiration  is  the  ground  and  root  of  his  dévotion.  And  so  if 
you  please  to  accept  the  aphorism  in  this  way,  it  is  entirely 
irue  ;  not  othcrwise. 

For  the  human  race  is  in  the  condition  which  Paul  describes 
in  his  address  to  the  Athenians.  Mon  every where  ''  seek  the 
Lord,  if  haply  tlioy  might  fecl  after  him  and  find  him."  The 
saying  is  among  the  tritest  of  stock  phrases,  tltat  man  is  a  re- 
ligions being.  He  aspires  to  know  the  facts  of  his  existence. 
He  reaches  up  to  a  wider  knowledge,  from  his  earliest  moments 
of  intelligence.  Hts  very  ignorance  forces  him  to  do  so,  and 
is  the  spur  to  ail  his  faculties.  He  does  not  know  how  to  get 
him  a  good  dinner,  and  the  sharp  goad  of  hnnger  drives  him 
at  last  to  discover  fire  ;  and  the  very  first  use  he  makes  of 
that  promelhean  gift  is  to  boil  his  kettle.    He  nceds  a  better 
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knife  than  the  rough  stone  he  has  hewn  into  a  blade,  and  sa 
is  led  to  learn  the  art  of  working  métal,  till  he  can  fashion  the 
broadsword  and  the  axe.  Thus  from  his  lower  neccssities, 
his  appetite  and  hîs  sensés,  he  is  looking  up  and  reaching  up 
for  better  things  tlian  he  has,  searching  and  seeking  in  the 
unknown,  to  enlarge  his  knowledge. 

The  necessity  thus  established  becomes  a  habit;  it  even 
risesto  a  passion.  And  at  lenji;th  we  see  man,  burnin^  with 
this  désire  to  know  and  to  understand,  tnrnin^  the  prow  of 
his  vessel  across  untraversed  waters,  or  starving  hiniscU  on 
the  dreary  coasts  of  northern  seas,  sacrifie] ng  hiinself  in  the 
iuterests  of  the  pure  passion  for  knowledge. 

What  more  thrilling  évidence  could  we  hâve  of  this  eager 

inextinguishable  passion  which  has  grown  so  stronji;  in  the 

human  mind,  than  that  little  tent  away  on  the  extrême  verge 

of  the  habitable  earth,  in  which  Greeley  and  his   misérable 

comrades  faced  death  by  starvation  and   by  cobl,  lor  tiiose 

long  winter  months  ;  or  that  other  rude  lodge  in  th**  tropical 

woods  where  Liviiigstone  succumbed  to  tlie  poisonous  airs  of 

Afrîca,  and  knelt  down  by  his  bed  to  die.     The  spii  it  of  thèse 

men  whoin,  not  the  vigors  of  arctic  cold  nor  tlie  pei'ils  by 

tropîc  beat  could  turn  back  from  tlieir  journeys  of  rocarcb, 

attests  the  invincible  yearning  man  has  after  the  widest  knowl 

edge  tor  its  own  sake.     Man's  passion  îor  knowledge,  begun 

in  the  simple  studies  which  helped  him  to  better  food,  rai  ment 

and  shelter,  continue  long  after  thèse  liave  ceased  to  l>e  the 

objects  ot  lus  seekiiig,  and  after  he  has  turned  to  researcli 

amoug  the  hiiçher  facts  of  matter  and  of  mind.     And  tbose 

simple  and  prosaic  efforts   are  the    poor  be^innings  oi    the 

aspirations  which  by  and  by  make  him  a  little  lower  than  tlie 

angels.  • 

The  aspirations  of  man's  spirit  are  as  necessnr)  and  as  fun- 
dâmental  as  tbose  of  his  intellect.  Ont  of  his  deepest  i^nio- 
fance  lie  lifts  up  searching  eycs  toward  the  mystery  whieb  ip>t 
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hend.  As  long  as  liis  miiid  is  poor  in  its  knowledge  and  weak 
iii  its  powers  of  conception,  hîs  ideas  of  what  lies  within  the 
bordera  of  that  mystcry  will  be  low  and  inadéquate.  But  be 
must  bold  some  bclief  about  tbe  unknown,  must  project  some 
foregleam  of  bis  own  thougbt  into  tliat  great  abyss  of  dark- 
ncss,  and  give  some  bold  to  bis  imagination,  upon  tbe  Tacts 
tbat  lie  bidden  tbere.  Tbese  gropings  arc  but  tbe  poor  blun- 
ders  of  tbe  untrained  and  undeveloped  soûl.  Tbey  may,  in- 
deed,  be  wortb  little  in  tberaselves.  But  like  tbe  cbild's  first 
flteps,  like  bis  earliest  words,  like  tbe  dawning  activitics  of 
bis  brain,  tbey  are  wortb  everytbing  for  wbat  tbey  propbcsy. 
For  tbey  are  tbe  sij;na  of  man's  spiritual  nature.  Tbey  are 
tbe  feeble  and  ill-directed  efforts  wbicb  reveal  tbe  spiritual 
capacities  tbat  by  and  by  will  be  man's  claim  to  a  larger  un- 
derstanding  of  tbings  divine.  Tbey  are  tbe  pledgc  tbat  6od 
bas  inade  man  capable  of  entering  into  spiritual  mysteries  ; 
tbat  man's  nature  fits  bim  for  a  knowledge  of  bis  Creator  ; 
and  tbat  bis  nature,  moreovcr,  impels  bim  to  seok  tbat  knowl- 
edge. And  by  tbis  token,  moreover,  wo  are  sure  tbat  man  is 
fitted  to  receive  tbat  trutb  wlien  it  is  made  known  to  bim.  In 
tbe  intellectual  process  wbicb  enabled  tbe  primeval  savage  to 
reason  tbat  be  conld  fasbion  for  bimself  a  stone  to  bammer 
witb,  like  tbat  be  bad  picked  up  on  tbe  beacb,  we  bave  the 
"  promise  and  potency  '*  of  tbat  intellectual  power  wbich 
made  Isaac  Newton  connect  tbe  fall  of  tlic  apple  witb  the 
motions  of  tbe  celestial  bodies.  In  like  manuer  tbe  resistless 
craviiig  for  explanations  wbicb  ied  tlie  early  tenants  of  Eng- 
laud's  soil  to  attribute  an  écho  to  tbe  voîce  of  an  answering 
spirit,  is  tbe  early  manifestation  of  tbat  master-piece  of  in- 
duction, by  wbicb  tbe  tbeist  reasons  tbe  existence  of  bis  God 
from  tbe  évidence  of  force,  intelligence  and  goodness  in  the 
external  world. 

Now  let  it  be  remembered  tbat  tbis  capaeity  for  religious 
knowledge  is  limited  to  no  people  and  to  no  âge.  It  was  prés- 
ent in  tbe  earliest  man.  It  is  found  in  every  race  to-day. 
AU  men  are  capable  of  receiving  trutb  ;  ail  are  seeking  after 
trutb.     Men  are  incapable  of  conteuting  tbemselves  in  their 
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Ignorance.  They  incvitably  seek  the  liglit.  Tliis  is  tlie  trait 
whicli  Ood  has  niaJe  world-wide  and  clmractoristic  of  man. 
He  is  a  seekcr  after  God.  And  ail  the  inythologies,  the  idolâ- 
tries^ tiie  Systems  and  the  creeds  of  the  world,  far  from  l^ing 
the  sad  évidences  of  niai/s  utter  impotence  in  the  face  oi  the 
great  nnknown  and  inscrutable  One,  are  on  the  other  haad 
only  so  many  crowdinK  tokens  that  man  cannot  rest  in  ntter 
ignorance  of  the  sonrce  of  lus  life,  that  he  mnst  by  the  very 
constitution  of  hin  soûl,  aspire  after  the  trutli  and  find  some 
language  in  wliich  to  express  the  little  that  he  tçrasps.  This 
is  the  universal  advantage  of  humanity.  No  r  ;ce,  no  people 
lias  any  exclusive  right  to  the  religions  capacity.  It  cxists 
everywhoro.  It  helongs  to  ail  time.  It  is  the  ground  and 
basis  of  man's  highest  knowlcdge.  Like  his  capacity  for  im- 
provement,  like  his  iiitellectual  possibilities,  it  is  the  latent 
trait  in  every  soûl,  only  waiting  for  the  anuouncement  of  the 
trnth  to  rise  and  receivc  it. 

But  the  capacity  for  knowledge  does  not  ol  itself  originate 
knowlo<lge.  Hnnger  does  not  niakc  iood.  A  shivering  body 
does  not  produce  warm  clothing.  Capacity  is  only  the  latent 
possibility  of  knowledge  or  power.  It  is  latent,  passive,  a 
possibility,  and  do  more.  And  this  is  ail  that  we  can  fairly 
daim  for  the  aspirations  of  humanity.  They  are  its  common 
iuheritance.  They  are  the  prophecy  of  its  spiritual  life.  They 
are  the  forces  whieh  underlie  its  worship  and  its  sacrifices. 
But  in  and  of  themselves  they  find  out  nothing  ;  they  lay 
bartt  no  mystery  ;  they  grasp  no  truth. 

But  there  never  was  a  capacity  in  the  human  soûl  which 
did  not  find  its  complément  in  some  faculty  of  that  soûl. 
Every  capacity  implies  some  means  to  rouse  and  then  to  sat- 
isfy  that  capacity.  And  so  the  aspirations  of  the  human  race 
jnstify  us  in  looking  for  some  powers,  some  appropriate  facul- 
ties  by  which  their  needs  may  be  met  and  their  hunger  satis- 
fied.  Nor  do  we  seek  in  vain.  Tho  progress  of  the  race 
discloses  an  unfolding  power  to  comprehend  the  laws  and  tlie 
forces  of  the  création.  Intelligence  grows  with  the  centuries  ; 
and  with  the  growth  of  intelligence  the  powers  of  spiritual 
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diseemment  increase.  David  had  a  wider  horizon  in  spiritual 
tliings  thau  Moses,  Isaiab  than  Aaron.  Horace  Bnshnell  is  a 
bettor  interpréter  of  the  création  than  a  Zuni  chieftain  or  an 
Aostralian  Maori.  The  facnlty  for  grasping  religions  truth 
grows  with  the  growth  of  man.  It  is  the  concomitant  or  ail 
human  facultîes,  both  moral  and  intellectual.  It  is  not  the 
same  in  ail  men.  It  is  varied  by  times,  and  conditions,  and 
individuels.  But  wherever  you  find  a  soûl  that  is  able  to 
underi>tand  and  to  utter  the  trutii  of  God,  you  find  a  rouI  on 
which  fiie  Lord  bas  bestowcii  larger  and  more  gênerons  en- 
dowments.  There  is  diversity  of  gifts  in  tbis  as  in  aîl  other 
human  powers.  The  power  to  discovor  and  to  stato  reliL^ious 
truth  is  not  synonymous  with  the  capacity  to  reçoive  it.  That 
demands  spécial  endowments.  The  propbet,  the  seer,  the 
religious  leader  must  be  born  to  bis  work.  He  is  nevcr  the 
créature  of  culture,  nor  developed  ont  of  expérience.  He  is 
not  even  made  by  tho  strength  of  bis  aspirations.  Let  a  soûl 
yearn  as  deeply  as  it  may  for  spiritual  insiglit,  the  désire  alone 
does  not  confer  the  gift.  To  see  new  truth,  to  utter  a  new 
and  higber  law  of  the  divine  life  demands  powers  Iresh  from 
the  créative  band,  endowments  as  truiy '*  spécial"  as  (bose 
of  a  Paul  or  of  a  Luther.  And  berc  we  necd  a  word  to  des- 
cribe  tlie  power  or  the  faculty  of  insigbt  into  the  tiutbs  of 
Qod's  higber  world,  which  sball  mean  more  tiian  the  one  we 
hâve  been  using.  Por  tbis  gift  of  the  religious  nature  is  more 
than  aspiration.  It  is  what  we  know  as  inspiration.  And 
the  term  itself  conveys  an  cxplanation  of  wbatcver  diflferences 
it  from  aspiration.  Tiie  one  describes  the  soûl  as  goiuir  ont 
from  itself;  the  other  as  receiving  into  itself.  The  former 
applies  to  tbeact  by  which  man  rcacbes  after  truth  :  tho  latter 
the  act  in  which  be  grasps  it.  Aspiration  is  man's  passive 
capacity  to  receive  tbe  truth.  Inspiration  is  the  active  quali- 
fication for  discerniiig  and  grasping  it.  Ail  men  aspire  aller 
ti^utb.  Pew  mer.  are  inspired  by  tbe  truth.  Man's  aspirations 
oftly  bring  bim  near  to  the  truth.  Human  inspiration  l»rings 
the  truth  direi-tly  to  bim. 
'So  then  an  inspired  man  emliodies  more  tba»:  tbose  powers 
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which  ail  men  share.  Or  at  least,  in  liim  they  are  brought  ta 
a  condition  of  potential  activity  which  specializes  their  pos- 
sessor,  and  rendors  him  a  marked  instance  of  the  display  of 
drvine  créative  force.  If  inspiration  be  the  power  of  discern- 
ing  spiritual  fact  at  first  hand,  then  we  must  concède  that  it 
Î8  by  no  means  univ^rsal.  For  few  indeed  are  thus  able  to  • 
come  spontaneously  and  by  original  intuition  dircctly  at  the 
higher  facts  of  being.  No(  ail  siglit  is  insight.  Many  raay 
see  what  only  one  or  two  will  see  into.  And  so  while  ail  men 
are  groping  after  the  truth,  it  is  only  hère  and  there  that 
(îod  permits  a  single  mind  to  seize  it.  And  because  of  tiie 
powers  required  to  tiais  penetrate  the  clouding  mysteries 
which  surround  the  inner  facts  oî  life,  wliich  raise  the  soûl  of 
the  seer  to  the  height  of  extraordinary  and  spécial  moods,  wo 
call  the  men  of  spiritual  insight  inspired  men. 

There  is  need  that  those  who  ai  m  to  be  careful  thinkers 
should  mako  distinctions  at  this  point,  since  it  is  iiere  that 
much  inaccuratc  reasoning  occurs  in  référence  to  the  relation 
of  inspiration  to  what  we  call  the  supernatural.  It  is  common 
to  confound  the  aspirations  of  humanity  witli  tlieir  inspira- 
tions, the  désire  to  know  and  the  power  to  know.  And  so, 
because  ail  men  are  seekers  after  Qod,  some  of  onr  wise  men 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  ail  men  hâve  found  Him  ;  and  so 
the  power  and  mcaning  of  that  other  word,  ^'inspiration,"  ^uffer 
loss.  There  are  certain  makeshift  conceptions  of  spiritual 
truth  which  men  work  up  out  of  their  need  of  some  snpfmrt 
to  faith,  but  whicii  rest  on  no  firin  basis,  and  exorcise  no 
authority.  And  the  construction  of  thèse  makeshilts  of 
thought  is  often  identified  with  tlie  work  ot  inspiration.  Be- 
cause aspiration  is  the  universal  attitude  of  huniiinity  wo  are 
told  that  inspiration  is  also  universal.  But  aspiration  is  not 
inspiration.  The  one  is  a  négative  capacity,  the  otlier  an 
active  endowment.  And  while  the  capacity  to  reçoive  divino 
facts  is  found  wherever  there  is  a  human  souI,  it  is  only  hère 
and  there  that  Heaven  endows  a  spirit  with  the  insight  and 
character  to  become  a  médium  between  God  and  man.  No 
man  can  sayto  himself:    *' Go  to  now  !    I  will  discovcr  the 
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truth  about  God,  aboiit  destiny,  or  duty,  or  iinmortality,  or 
the  Boufs  nature,  l  will  write  a  Bible.  I  will  hâve  a  révéla- 
tion." Not  thus  do  the  oracles  of  God  announce  themselves. 
They  corne  unsought.  They  seize  upon  reluctant  lips.  They 
fin  the  8onIs  of  thosc  who  would  fain  escape  iheir  mandates. 
They  possess  obscure  and  humble  meii,  and  thrust  them  into 
publicity,  bind  lieavy  burdens  upon  them,  and  subject  tliem 
to  sad  and  tragic  expériences.  If  ever  the  doctrine  of  élec- 
tion justifies  itself,  it  does  so  in  the  lives  and  the  characters 
of  those  whom  inspiration  claims  as  its  own,  and  presses  into 
the  holy  service  of  bearing  the  truth  God  fits  it  to  see,  to  the 
men  arid  women  who  listen  for  its  sacred  accents.  Why  are 
lowly  Peter  and  James  and  John  singled  out,  obscure  and 
unskilled  men,  while  the  learned  of  the  earth  are  passed  by 
and  ignored  ?  Why  is  Paul  taken  and  Octavius  left  ?  What 
reason  shall  we  find,  in  the  play  of  the  lower  forces  whici»  we 
•call  nature,  for  this  dignifying  of  some  men  and  giving  them 
powers  which  exalt  and  separate  them  from  their  fellows,  iu 
the  sublime  and  lioly  office  of  spiritual  discovery  and  teaching  ? 
There  is  no  account  which  fits  the  case  except  such  an  one  as 
recognizes  the  direct  and  moulding  influence  of  a  Divine 
Power,  shaping  thèse  exceplional  characters  and  endowing 
them  for  the  work  they  hâve  to  do.  In  every  one  of  the  se- 
lected  soûls  whom  God  bas  chosen  to  speak  for  Him  to  the 
world,  we  see  a  new  and  original  work  of  Divinity.  The 
inspired  man  is  conimissioned  for  his  work  by  virtue  of  that 
very  insight  which  makes  him  unlike  ail  other  men.  God 
gives  him  his  credentials  in  the  work  he  is  to  do.  That  shall 
be  his  certificate  of  authority.  Ând  that  is  a  certificate  the 
world  always  honora.  When  the  inspired  man  opens  his  lips 
to  speak,  the  people  give  him  audience.  Some  hearts  treasure 
his  oracles.  And  in  the  fulness  of  time  they  come  to  light  Iq 
the  power  of  divine  life. 

*' One  accent  of  tbe  Holy  Ghoet 
The  heedlets  world  bath  never  lost.*' 

But  there  are  différences  in  inspiration.      Âll  minds  hâve 
uot  the  same  power  to  see  God*s  truth.      Endowments  vary. 
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Miiids  diflFer.  The  inspîred  mau  is  aot  a  fixed  quaiitity,  iii- 
variable  and  self-consîstent.  He  is  one  thing  to-day,  and 
another  a  century  lience.  Moses  is  far  from  resembling  Paul, 
eithcr  in  chuiacter  or  in  the  portion  of  trutb  he  saw.  Yet 
Mo8es  and  Paul  were  both  inspired  men.  Only  the  one  was 
raised  up  for  the  leadership  of  Israël,  the  other  to  bear  the 
religion  which  iiad  grown  out  of  IsraeFs  life  lo  the  Qentile 
world.  There  are  undoubtedly  degrees  of  inspiration.  It 
has  been  the  Divine  Plan  to  unfold  the  knowledgeof  the  truth 
as  fast  as  inan  might  bear  it,  and  no  faster.  And  so  in  every 
land  Ood  has  raised  up  some  souIs  whoin  He  has  quickened 
with  power  to  perceive  the  truth,  and  to  utter  so  rnuch  of  ît 
as  tiiey  could  understand.  This  is  His  answer  to  ail  those 
nations  who  "  seek  the  Lord  if  haply  they  might  feel  after 
Hiin  and  find  Him."  To  be  inspired  is  not  to  be  infallible. 
It  is  not  to  be  omniscient.  It  is  to  possess  superior  powers  of 
discerning  religions  tacts,  the  great  truths  of  spîrituality.  It 
is  to  be  especially  opeu  and  sensitive  to  the  speech  of  tiie  Ever 
Présent  God.  He  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us.  He  dwells 
in  His  création,  a  perpétuai  force  sustaining  it  and  feeding  it 
with  ever  fresh  supplies.  Stratige,  indeed,  would  it  be  if  Ood 
were  lo  alîut  Himself  away  from  any  of  His  children,  so  that 
they  should  find  no  loophole  and  no  cranny  through  which  to 
catch  the  gleams  of  His  glory  and  the  light  which  streams 
from  His  présence. 

Nevertheless  this  fact  does  not  destroy  another,  which  is 
that  God  reveals  Himself  and  tiie  knowledge  of  His  truth 
through  spécial  and  choscn  men.  Inspiration,  or  the  power 
to  perceive  and  utter  the  highe-  facts  of  the  spirit,  is  not  only 
gainerai  but  spécial.  There  are  some  in  whom  the  î'aculty  is 
come  to  fuUer  ripeness  than  in  others.  The  same  law  holds 
as  in  other  kinds  of  endowment.  Minds  vary  in  their  power 
to  understand  mathematical  truth,  from  the  poor  faculty  of 
tlie  savago  who  cannot  count  beyond  the  number  of  his  fingers, 
to  the  thought  of  a  Euclid  or  a  De  Morgan.  Naturally  we 
look  to  see  the  same  law  hold  in  those  faculties  which  hâve  to 
do  with  higher  truth.     God  sélects  nnd  elects  some  minds, 
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whom  He  endows  wîth  the  powertosee  întuîtively  theliigliest 
facts  of  the  création,  and  to  announce  them  to  men.  And 
between  those  whom  He  thus  appoints  and  calls  to  His  holy 
mount,  and  the  multitude  who  wait  at  its  base,  there  is  the 
widest  possible  diflference. 

What  more  natural  than  the  continuance  of  this  law  of  sé- 
lection and  endowment  to  races  and  nations  ?  Tiiere  could 
be  no  tact  more  true  to  tim  order  of  nature  God  reaches 
universal  résulta  throUgh  spécial  means;  does  work  for  ail 
men  through  particular  nicn  ;  hnilds  principlcs  and  institu- 
tions l'or  humanity  by  the  han  is  of  certain  elect  nations.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  attpsted  rcsults  of  humau  observation.  And 
no  man  speaks  of  partiality  whcn  it  is  a  question  of  Greece 
and  her  service  to  the  world's  intellect  ;  or  of  Rome  and  lier 
gifts  to  civilization  ;  or  of  England  and  her  contributions  to 
the  knowlcd«i:e  and  practice  of  constitutional  governnient. 
Why,  then,  sliall  \vc  count  it  an  im'peachraent  of  the  Divine 
Patherhood  to  say  that  Israël  bas  donc  for  man  spiritually 
more  tlian  ail  thèse  races  in  their  work  forman's  intellect  and 
his  social  nature  ;  or  that  through  that  people  God  made  His 
spécial  and  highost  révélation  to  His  children  ?  Until  you 
shall  arraign  the  Creator  because  He  made  Greece  more  dis- 
tinguished  tiian  Parthia,  and  Rome  more  serviceable  to  tbe 
world  than  Nutnidia,  let  ut»  hear  nocriticismson  the  Christian 
doctrine  ot  revehition  because  it  teaches  that  God  lias  sir.glcd 
out  eue  people  as  the  reposi tories  of  His  highest  truth.  The 
same  great  law  manifesta  itsclf  in  ail  thèse  cases.  It  is  no 
évidence  of  Divine  exclusiveness  that  God  has  concentrated 
the  fuincss  of  inspiration  in  the  person  of  Jésus  Christ,  any 
more  than  it  is  évidence  of  a  partial  spirit  that  He  has  cen- 
tered  His  highest  gifts  upon  the  head  of  his  favored  créature, 
man.  Tiie  sunlight  streams  from  one  central  point  in  our 
System  to  bless  ail  corners  of  ail  worlds.  And  so  the  rays 
from  the  great  Sun  of  Righteousncss  radiate  to  every  portion 
of  man's  spiritual  territory.  Tims  the  spécial  inspiration 
becomes  the  universal  good. 

Is  it  askcd  wliat  standards  of  judgment  the  doctrine  of  in- 
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spiration  leaves  us,  as  to  thc  authority  of  any  alleged  révéla- 
tion, wliat  critorioii  to  set  up  by  which  wo  may  separate  the 
false  from  the  triie,  or  discriminate  between  the  higher  and 
the  lowor  ?  The  aiiswer  is,  that  is  a  matter  which  Qod  alwars 
leaves  to  the  moral  consciousness  of  man.  There  is  a  spirit- 
ual judgraent  wiiich  ail  of  us  possess.  It  is  reasoii  eulight- 
«ned  through  conscience  and  the  éducation  of  the  slow  years 
of  huinan  training.  This  is  the  only  tribunal  to  wliich  we 
may  submit  any  proofs  ot  the  nature  of  révélation,  or  of  the 
inspiration  out  of  which  that  révélation  cornes.  Every  claim 
of  authority  must  rest  on  proofs  ;  and  those  proofs  are  ail  to 
be  submitted  tothe  enlightened  reasonof  mankind.  No  allé- 
gation of  trutli  of  the  highest  sort  will  convince  any  single 
génération,  even  thougli  supported  by  the  wonderful  works  of 
Jcsus  the  Christ  himself.  Tiie  moral  sensé  of  men  opens 
slowly  to  the  truth.  And  it  is  only  by  long  years  of  blessing 
and  enlightenment,  the  growing  évidence  of  divine  authority 
and  power,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  attests  liis  présence.  But 
this  may  be  taught  as  an  incontrovertible  law,  that  truth 
8trengthens  itself  from  âge  to  âge,  and  evec  grows  to  a  firmor 
hold  on  men's  convictions.  But  error  weakens  year  by  yoar, 
and  slackens  her  hold  upon  the  world. 

"  Fearsand  false  creeds  may  fright  the  realms  awhile, 
Bat  heavenand  earth  abide  their  time,  and  smile." 

Rev.  J.  Ooleman  Adams. 


Article  V. 
J}r.   Sdrnack  on  the   Origin  of   Christian  Dogma. 
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astonisliing  change  in  ftlie  polîty,  cultus,  and  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  extent  of  the  change  is  raost  clearly 
soen  wiien  one  compares  the  two  extrêmes  of  the  period. 

The  one  présents  us  witli  a  pictnre  of  scattered  assemblies, 
each  a  democracy,  whore  equality  is  secured  by  the  Spirit 
which  inspires  every  believing  heart  and  lends  its  authority  to 
thee  nthusiastic  utterance  of  prophet  and  teacher  ;  the  other 
discloses  a  vast  world  state,  a  hicrarchy,  where  priests  alone 
approach  the  sacred  mysteries,  and]  dispense  the  moans  of 
grâce  to  a  laity  unable  to  command  the  Divine  favor.  The 
former  shows  Jewish  traces  in  thought,  no  scttled  formula  of 
belief  ;  the  latter  reveals  a  complex  scheme  of  doctrine  ele- 
vated  to  a  necessity  of  salvatiou,  a  Church  heating  its  brain 
over  the  discussions  at  Nicaea,  and  prepariiig  the  parchment  on 
which  Attianasius  is  to  peu  his  anathe  nas.  To  know  the  na- 
ture of  the  change  is  important,  both  to  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  Christian.  What  is  it,  advance  or  retrogression,  nor- 
mal development  of  germs  inhérent  in  primitive  Christianity^ 
or  mal-admixture  of  heterogeneous  éléments,  ethnie,  Jewish, 
Christian  ? 

Is  the  complex  sclieme  of  doctrine  really  creed,  ipaissima 
verba  of  Deity,  or  only  screed,  at  which  to  stop  the  ears  ;  a 
pure  river  of  waterof  life,  âowing  from  its  source  in  Jésus, 
augmented  by  tributaries  fresh  from  the  spirit-fountains  ;  or 
only  anoîher  Jordan,  whose  sources  indeed  are  in  the  pure 
snows  of  Hermon,  but  which  commingles  with  dark  and  tur- 
bid  streams  from  Bashan,  Gilead  and  Anuiioii,  as  it  flows  on 
to  the  sea  of  Death  ? 

Modem  interest  in  the  answer  to  thcse  questions  is  shown 
in  the  numerous  volumes  whicl),  within  h  few  years,  hâve  been 
given  to  the  public,  of  which  tho  works  oï  Hatch  in  England, 
Renan  in  France,  and  our  own  Prof.  Allen,  are  spécimens. 
The  true  answer  is,  of  course,  to  be  obtained  only  by  an  ex- 
haustive study,  not  only  of  early  Christian  literature,  but  of 
the  contemporary  ancient  worW  of  Oriental,  Greek  and  Latin 
thought.  Then  only  can  one  know  how  great  was  the  reaction 
of  the  pagan  world  upon  the  Christianity  which  couquered  it, 
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to  what  degree  it  affected  the  furm  and  modified  tlie  Biibniance 
of  Christian  tliought. 

Precîselj  hère  liea  the  significance  of  the  History  of  I)og- 
ma,  by  Dr.  Harnack.  Any  work  frona  hîm  were  indoed  note- 
worthy,  for  though  young,  he  bas  become  the  foremost  patris- 
tic  scholar  of  Gtormany,  with  Lightfoot  in  England  as  perhape 
bis  only  peer.  But  the  spécial  importance  and  interest  of  his 
work  is  that  it  is  tlie  endeavor  of  a  master  to  answer  the  ques* 
tion,  Wbence  came  the  dogmas  whicb  bave  held  sway  since 
the  days  of  Gonstantine  ?  To  give  a  brief  résumé  of  this  an- 
swer is  the  aim  of  this  article. 

The  purpose  of  Volume  First  is  to  delineate  tlie  origin,  as 
Volume  Second  will  describe  tliC  development,  of  Christian 
Dogma. 

Dogmas  are  formulated  articles  of  Christian  belict  winch 
relate  to  God,  the  world,  and  the  institutions  of  salvation, 
and  are  recognized  in  Christian  churches  as  revealed  truths 
necessary  to  salvation.  Dogma  is  therefore  dépendent  upon 
theology.  But  theology,  the  attempt  to  intellectually  define 
and  express  the  contents  of  révélation,  is  dépend  :%nt  upon 
many  factors,  especially  upon  the  spirit  and  condition  of  the 
âge. 

Theorigin  of  dogma,  then,  can  only  be  found  by  going  back 
of  the  theology  of  the  formative  period,  to  the  relations  and 
influences  which,  from  within  and  without,  modified  and  de- 
termined  the  thought  of  the  Church.  One  may,  indeed, 
object  that  the  Christian  Church  bas  had  from  the  beginning 
a  definite  religions  faith,  and  therefore  while  one  may  truly 
speak  of  the  development  of  dogma,  he  cannot  properly  trace 
its  arigin.  It  is  true,  however,  that  while  the  early  church 
had  a  definite  belief  about  God  and  Jésus  Christ,  this  belief 
and  the  subséquent  dogma  are  not  related  to  each  other  as 
are  a  proposition  aud  its  developmeivt.  Between  the  early 
faith  and  the  later  dogma  intervenes  an  entirdy  new  élément  : 
the  Gospel  appears  interwoven  with  a  theory  of  the  world  and 
of  its  origin,  which  it  did  not  produce.  The  new  rtligion  be- 
came,  therefore,  a  doctrine,  which  obtained  from  the  Gospel 
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its  certainty^  but  anly  partially  it8  subitance.  Tins  new  ete- 
ment  permeatin^  tlie  Oospel,  was  maiiily  Greek  thought  iti  its 
varions  forms:  Platoiiic,  Stoic,  Philonic,  Neo- Platon ic.  Dog- 
ma  w,  therefore^  in  its  conceptioti  and  devdopment^  a  workrf 
the  Greek  mind  upon  the  soil  of  the  Gospel.  Tliîs  is  tlie  main 
proposition  of  the  volnine,  of  whicli  ail  tliat  follows  is  onlf 
confirmation  and  eluci^ation.  The  author  dévotes  hioiseirto 
the  task  of  tracing  the  intermingling  of  the  fresh  and  vitaliz* 
ing  éléments  of  the  Gospel  with  the  niost  vigorous  of  Greek 
philosophie  and  religions  conceptions,  nntil,  in  tlie  fourth  cen- 
tury,  the  commixture  appears  in  the  petrified  form  of  dogma. 

Since  dograa  is  thns  lounded  on  theology,  winch  is  the  for- 
mulated  expression  of  the  contents  of  faith,  we  hâve  first  to 
trace'tlie  origin  of  the  apostolic  catholic  doctrine.  As  factors 
in  its  formation  we  may  posit:  the  Gospel  of  Jésus  Christ; 
the  proclamation  of  Jésus  Christ  in  the  first  génération  of 
believers  ;  the  current  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Jewish  Messianic  hopes  and  spéculations,  as  ihey  gave  form 
to  tlie  earliest  Christian  preacliing;  the  religions  conceptions 
and  plûlosophy  of  the  Helîenistic  Jews,  as  they  modified  the 
later  formation  of  tlic  Gospel  ;  the  religions  tendencies  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  first  two  centuries,  and  thecontem<* 
poraneous  Graeco-Roman  pliilosopliy  of  relii^îon. 

The  simple  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  early  disturbed  by 
spéculation  and  divergent  opinion.  Thecommon  éléments  of 
the  early  preaching  —  that  the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  eartii  and  the  sendingof  Jésus  were  the  final  cause  of  créa- 
tion ;  that  Jésus  had  received  the  position  of  ruler  in  the  uni- 
versé,  and  that  in  him  God  was  revealed,  —  led,  even  within 
the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  to  spéculations  concerning  the 
nature  of  Christ.  Some,  as  Paul,  regarded  him  as  a  heavenly 
being,  older  than  the  world,  manifest  now  in  flesh.  The  fourth 
Evangelist  only  (who  probably  belongs  to  the  second  century) 
affirms  that  such  a  préexistent  being  must  be  called  Theos. 
Influential  upon  the  early  Church  were  also  the  philosophie 
conceptions,  and  especially  the  hermeneutic  principles  of 
Philo.      But  especially  important  iu  influence  upon  Christian 
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<loctriiie  was  the  revivîfication  of  religions  lire  in  the  Oreek 
and  Roman  world,  whicli,  beginning  with  the  opening  décades 
of  the  second  century,  went  on  with  încreasing  force.  Large 
masses  of  people,  inclined  to  monotheism,  longing  for  genuine 
religions  satisfaction,  fed  with  eagerness  on  the  pages  of  Epic- 
tetus,  Plutarch,  Aurelius,  adopted  the  mysterious  rites  of  the 
Orient  ;  untîl,  won  bj  Christianity,  they  swarmed  into  the 
Oiurch,  bringing  into  it  their  inheritance  of  Stoic  and  Pla- 
tonic  thought.  Already  in  the  Church  we  find  Christological 
specnlation  ;  opinion  inclining  on  the  one  side  to  the  concep- 
tion of  Christ  as  a  human  being,  cliosen  by  God,  and  by  Him 
-endowed  with  the  spirit,  and  placed  in  the  position  of  rnler 
•(the  adoptionist  Ghristology.  as  found  in  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas)  ;  on  the  other  to  the  view  that  Christ  was  a  heavenly 
being,  clothed  for  a  time,  indeed,  in  flesh,  but  at  the  compte- 
tion  of  his  work,  returned  to  his  true  dwelliiig-place  (Ihe 
pneumatic  Cliristology,  as  scen  in  Barnabas,  the  Clémentine 
and  Pa8t*)ral  epistles).  The  latter  easily  won,  since  it  more 
closely  resembled  the  traditional  polytheism,  with  its  superior 
and  inferior  deities.  There  was  yet  no  mingling  of  the  two 
conceptions  in  the  idea  of  a  dual  nature  of  Christ.  Th« 
Eucharist  takes  on  the  double  significance  of  an  offering  made 
by  man  to  God  and  a  mysterious  impartntion  from  God  to 
man.  More  and  more  the  original  enthusiasni  died  away* 
prophet  and  teacher  gave  way  to  bishop  and  deacon,  as  anti- 
types  of  priest  and  Lévite. 

But  to  the  Gnostics,  Christian  and  non-Christian,  is  largely 
due  the  iirst  Christian  theology.  Gnosticism  may  be  defined 
as  the  acute  or  rapid  secularization  of  Christianity.  The 
Gnostics  were  the  first  tlieologians  :  they  first  transformed 
Christianity  into  a  System  of  doctrines,  undertook  to  présent 
it  as  the  Absolute  Religion,  a  religion,  however,  identical  in 
substance  with  religions  philosopliy  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  the 
Christians  who  sought  to  ally  speedily  Hellenic  culture  with 
Christianity,  and  thought  by  the  surrender  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  accoraplish  their  object  more  easily. 

The  importance  of  Gnosticism  for  the  history  of  dogma 
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consists  not  so  much   iu  its  impress  of  particular   doctrines 
upon  the  Churcli,  as  in  its  transformation  of  Christianity  into 
a  doctrine^  an  absolute  phîlosophy  of  religion.      Knowledge, 
not  faith,  was  the  cliief  condition  of  entrance   into  salvation. 
Tliat  the  Orthodox  Churcli  at  length  conquered  Onosticism 
is  true  indoed,  but  for  the  theology  of  the  CImrch  of  minor 
moment.     For  both  Gnosticism  and  Orthodoxy  were  résultant 
from  the  infiltration  of  Greek  ideas  and  forms  of  thought  into 
Ghristianity  ;  in  the  one  case  the  process  was  rapid  and  catas- 
trophic,  in  the  other  graduai.      The  one  sought  to  dégrade 
Christianity  to  the  level  of  Greek  thought  at  the  expense  of 
belief  in  a  God  at  once  Creator  and  Saviour  ;    the  other  de- 
scended  indeed  into  the  same  plane,  but  carried  with  it  the 
Old   Testament,  and  no  unimportant  part  of  the  primitive 
belief.     The  early  Catholic  Church,  forming  during  the  second 
century   in   opposition   to   Gnosticism,    wrought    important 
changes  in  the  inner  life  of  Christianity.     The  baptismal  for- 
mula was  transformed  into  an  apostolic  rule  of  faith  under 
the  influence  of  Irenseus.      The  same  necessity  of  opposing 
apostolic  authority  to  Gnostic  spéculation,  caused,  during  the 
second  half  of  the  century,  the  collection  of  supposed  apos- 
tolic writings  and  the  prédication  of  their  inspiration  and  suf- 
ficiency.     The  writings  of  apostles,  and  sometimes  unknown 
Christians,  were  lifted  to  the  level  of  the  words  of  Jésus. 

The  Epîscopal  office  is  heîghtened  in  dignity  ;  at  length 
bishops  are  declared  inheritors  of  apostolic  truth  and  office,  as 
their  successors.  The  Church,  originally  an  assembly  of  be- 
lievers,  unified  by  a  common  présence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
comprising  those  and  those  only  who  hâve  the  Christian  faith 
and  life,  becomes  at  length  a  hierarcliy,  a  great  world-state, 
ruled  over  by  bishops  as  vicars  of  God,  with  the  rule  of  faith 
as  the  oath  of  citizenship.  Obédience  to  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity, rather  than  holiness  of  life,  became  the  chief  test.  Along- 
side  this  secularization  of  the  Church,  with  the  conséquent 
influence  upon  dogmas,  went  a  graduai  Hellenization  of  its 
doctrine.  The  apologetes  of  the  second  century  attempted 
to  présent  Christianity  to  the  learned  and  mighty  of  the  em- 
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pire  as  a  philosophj  wbich  was  at  once  the  highest  wisdom 
and  the  absolute  truth.  The  Gospel  is  to  them  in  substance 
largely  identical  with  the  results  of  Platonic  and  Stoîc  think- 
ing,  but  what  there  appears  as  wise  opinion^  in  Christiau- 
ity  is  given  as  divine  révélation.  Not  in  stibstance^  but  in  cer- 
tification  is  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  In  the  hands  of  thèse 
Orecian  apologists  the  doctrine  received  a  treatment  similar 
to  that  which  Judaism  received  earlier  at  Alexandria  ;  a  sim- 
ilar abbreviation  and  spiritualizing.  The  doctrines  of  Ghris- 
tianity  are  reasonable  truths.  To  the  Monotheism,  common 
to  the  Jew  and  the  Greek  philosopher,  they  add  a  Logos  doc- 
trine which  is  in  essence  Greek.  The  Logos  is  the  personiO- 
cation  of  the  active  reason  of  God,  through  which  the  world 
is  produced  and  révélation  made.  This  philosophical  concep- 
tion, given  by  Greek  thought,  is  announced  previous  to,  and 
apart  from,  any  considération  of  the  historié  testimony  con- 
cerning  Jésus. 

Irenaeus,  Tertullian  and  Hippolytus  add  new  element3. 
We  find  traces  of  the  doctrine  of  the  dual  nature  of  Christ, 
personification  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Yet  to  an  immanent, 
mathematical  Trinity  they  did  not  corne.  The  Trinity  is  rather 
aprocess^  an  émanation,  with  a  heginning  and  an  end.  The 
éléments  ot  this  conception  came  also  from  Greek  thought, 
winch  furnished  as  well  material  for  the  current  conceptions 
of  the  nature  of  man,  the  fall,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the 
current  ethics. 

The  founding  of  a  Christian  theology  culminated  at  Alex- 
andria in  the  personsof  Clemens  and  Origen.  Nowhere  were 
Greek  ideas  more  régnant.  Guosticism,  ^sformulated  herestfj 
is  suppressed  ;  as  tendenct/j  triumphs.  Gnosis,  is  to  Clemens, 
the  only  means  of  reaching  what  is  highest  and  most  central 
in  Christianity.  Apostolic  tradition  he  eau  only  understand 
by  tnuislating  it  into  the  terms,  and  infusing.lnto  it.  the  spirit, 
of  philosophy.  His  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  at  once  centre 
and  starting-point  for  his  whole  '  System.  Origen  complètes 
the  work  of  uniting  Greek  culture  and  philosophy  with  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  and  gives  to  Christianity  a  scientific  the- 
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ology.  His  System  resembles  in  a  remarkable  degree  that  of 
Yalontinus,  the  Onostic.  Neo-Platonic  influences  are  trace- 
able.  His  Logos  doctrine,  nearly  that  of  Philo,  advances  be- 
yond  it  in  the  clear  affirmation  of  personalitj.  He  uses  the 
metaphysics  of  his  tinie,  and  the  chief  features  of  his  doctrine 
of  man  and  of  salvation  are  determined  by  his  doctrine  of  the 
Logos,  "  the  second  God."  The  period  between  the  deaUi  of 
Origen  and  the  Nicene  Council  is  that  of  the  legitimization  of 
this  Hellenized  theology  in  Christian  faith.  Plato  conquers 
Aristotle,  the  Christ  of  the  Synoptics  more  entirely  disappears 
behind  the  Christ  of  spéculation,  the  adoptionist  Christology 
is  suppressed,  the  Alogi  condemned,  Sabellians  refuted,  tiie  still 
liquid  materîal  of  theology  prepared  for  crystallization  into 
dogmaat  the  handsof  the  thcologians  and  hierarchs  of  Nicœa. 
Such  is  an  ail  too  meagre  outline  of  a  work  remarkable 
alike  for  its  purpose  and  the  richness  and  fuUness  of  critical 
apparatus  and  discussion.  To  many  its  conclusions  will  come 
as  confirmation  and  relief.  An  able  critic  of  Dr.  AUen's  ré- 
cent volume  justly  remarks  that  since  it  shows  how  Greek 
Christlanity  was  distorted  and  displaced  by  the  Latin,  it  were 
much  more  fitiy  named  "  The  JPiVContinuity  of  Christian 
Thought."  Dr.  Harnack's  volume  cornes  in  to  affirm  that  a 
distortion  and  displacement  preceded  that  of  which  Dr.  Allen 
complains.  Irenœus,  Origen,  Methodius  are  separated  from 
James,  Peter  and  Paul  by  a  deeper  and  wider  gulf  than  that 
which  parts  Origen  and  Augustiue.  The  dogmatist  may  deny 
the  existence  of  thèse  changes  in  the  Christian  System,  the 
philosophie  student  may  regard  them  as  the  heavy  price  Chris- 
tianity  must  pay  for  its  conquest  of  the  ancient  world,  the 
believing  Christian  will  pass,  with  a  new  sensé  of  freedom, 
back  of  the  légal  conceptions  of  Augustine,  back  of  the  Chris- 
tological  spéculations  of  Origen  and  the  Alexandrian  school, 
to  the  simple  affirmations  of  the  Gospels. 

Prof.  H.  P.  Forbeê. 
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Article  VI. 
Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World. 

Prof.  Henrt  Druhhond's  book,  bearing  the  above  title,  bas 
been  before  the  public  aboat  two  years  and  a  half.  It  was  re- 
ceived  with  much  favor,  both  at  home  iu  England,  and  in  this 
country  ;  and  it  bas  continued  to  be  quoted  and  its  dicta  ta 
be  adopted  to  an  extent  that  entitles  it  to  be  considered  a 
work  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  Whether  or  not  it& 
mérita  are  solid  and  permanent,  or  only  such  as  give  it  a  con- 
spicuous  place  among  books  of  transient  interest,  the  stir  it 
has  created  in  religions  circles  warrants  an  attempt  to  nnder- 
stand  and  estimate  its  doctrine.  Gareful  obserrers  must  bave 
notfccd  that  this  book  is  the  inspiration  of  many  sermons  ; 
that  a  large  number  of  editorials  get  their  eue  from  it  ;  and 
that  it  is  having  some  influence  in  modifying  theological 
terminoUgy.  The  only  sentiments  calculated  to  arrest  atten- 
tion in  a  récent  address  of  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  before  the  stu- 
dents  of  Harvard  Collège,  were  those  adopted  from  Prof. 
Drummond. 

The  title  of  the  work  —  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World  ''  —  conveys  a  pretiy  broad  hint  of  the  thesis  which 
Prof.  Drummond  supports.  He  believes  that  be  has  discov* 
ered  that  the  laws  of  the  natural  world  are  also  laws  of  the 
spiritual  world.  He  holds  that  one  of  the  great  contributions 
of  Science  to  Religion  **  is  to  vindicate  the  naturalness  of  the 
s.upernatural  ;  "  and  on  the  other  hand,  **  the  gift  of  Religion 
to  Science  is  the  démonstration  of  the  supernaturalness  of 
the  natural."  The  practical  benefit  expected  from  this  reci- 
procity  is,  that  ^*  as  the  supernatural  becomes  slowly  natural, 
80  will  the  natural  become  slowly  supernatural,  until  in  the 
impersonal  authority  of  law  men  everywhere  recognize  the 
authority  of  Ood."  Law  is  the  one  sure,  immovable,  immu- 
table thing:  if  we  can  trace  that  as  clearly  in  the  realm  of 
religion  as  in  the  department  of  scionee  ;  and  in  particular  if 
we  can  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  is  the  same  law  in  both  places, 
we  bave  at  last  a  solid  ground  of  spiritual  knowlcd^e.  ^  GoOqIc 
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No  définitions  are  given  of  aiiy  term  iisod,  and  we  are  left 
to  gather  from  the  author's  examples  in  wliat  sensé  lie  employs 
"  the  natural,"  "  the  supernatural/'  and  '•  the  spiritual."  The 
*^  apparently  hopeless  vagueness"  whicli  surrounds  spiritual 
things  is  a  distinct  suhject  of  complaint  by  Mr.  Drummond, 
and  he  holds  out  the  hope,  that  by  the  adoption  of  his  view 
we  shall  escape  perplexity  if  not  mystery.  Under  his  guid- 
ance  the  aspiration  of  Mr.  Frederick  "Harrison  is  to  be  real- 
ized,  and  our  religion  is  to  be  "  construed  in  terras  of  the  rest 
of  our  knowledge."    Note  some  of  his  statements  : 

"  The  arpçument  may  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence.  As  the 
natural  laws  are  continuons  through  the  uni  verse  of  matter 
and  of  spaco,  so  will  they  be  (are  they)  continuons  through 
the  uni  verse  of  spirit."     (pp.  41-2). 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  natural  life  we  find  the  law,  that 
natural  life  can  coine  only  from  preëxisting  natural  life  ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  tlie  spiritual  life  we  find  that  spiritural  life 
can  come  only  from  preëxisting  spiritual  life.  But  there  are 
not  two  laws  :  there  is  one  —  biogenesis."     (p.  46). 

"The  conclusion  finally  is,  that  from  the  nature  of  law  in 
gênerai  and  from  the  scope  of  the  principle  of  continuity  in 
particular,  tlie  laws  of  the  natural  lile  must  be  those  of  the 
spiritual  life."     (p.  46). 

The  author  does,  indeed,  raise  tiie  question,  "  Whcther  there 
are  not  otiier  and  new  laws  in  the  spiritual  world  except  those 
which  are  projections  or  extensions  of  natural  laws  ;  "  and 
while  conceding  that  "  there  may  ho  such  new  laws,"  he  ar- 
gues against  the  probability  of  their  existence  and  contends 
that  they  are  of  no  practical  moment  to  us  any  way  ;  since,  if 
such  new  laws  exist  we  can  form  no  notion  of  them,  —  can 
only  carry  to  them  the  conceptions  we  hâve  derived  from 
natural  laws.  In  short,  although  Prof.  Drummond  does  not 
always  hold  consistently  to  his  proposition,  it  is  plain  that  he 
is  captivated  with  "  the  splendid  task  of  the  theology  of  the 
future,"  which  will  be  "  to  take  oflF  the  mask  and  disclose  to  a 
waning  skepticism  the  naturalness  of  the  supernatural." 

We  hâve  ail  felt  the  perplexity  which  Mr.  Drummond  would 
relie ve  us  from,  and  are  more  than  willing  to  accept  his  guid- 
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ance  iuto  a  région  without  mist  or  shadow.     But  when  we 
peuetrate  tlirough  his  words  to  the  things  for  which  they 
«tand,  we  find  ourselves  facd  to  face  with  the  old  difficulty. 
The  author  assumes  the  existence  of   a  natural  world  :    he 
«qually  assumes  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world.     The  lan- 
guaje  lié  holds  throughout  makes  it  clear  that  in  his  thought 
thèse  are  différent  worlds  — similar,  perhaps,  but  not  the  same. 
Yet  his  contention  in  this  volume  is,  tliat'*  the  laws  of  the 
two  worlds  are  the  same  laws."     What,  tlien,  constitutes  the 
différence  between  the  two  worlds  ?    To  say  that  the  laws  of 
one  realm  are  not  only  like  those  of  another  realm,  but  that 
they  are  the  same  laws,  what  is  that  but  to  say  that  there  are 
not  two  realms  ?     We  can  understand  how  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land  may  be  the  same  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  while 
the  countries  remain  distinct.     But  if  the  laws  of  England 
and  of  the  United  States  were  the  same  laws  that  woiild  con- 
stitute  them  ohe  oountry.     Even  this  illustration  gives  Mr. 
Drummond  an  unfair  advantage  ;  for  England  and  the  United 
States  are  locally  separate,  with  marked  geographical,  agri- 
cuUural,  climatic  and  other  différences.     Herer  are  various 
sets  of  laws  that  are  widely  différent  for  the  two  countries. 
But  Prof.  Drummond  does  not  consider  the  natural  and  spir- 
itual worlds  as  locally  distant  :  and  he  distinctly  asserts  that 
he  knows  of  no  laws  of  the  spiritual  world  which  are  not  also 
laws  of  the  natural.     He  goes  further  than  this,  and  niain- 
tains  that  the  natural  laws,  like  gravitation,  which  would  ap- 
pear  to  the  ordinary  mind  inapplicable  and  unnecessary  to  a 
spiritual  world,  «till  hold  their  course  in  that  realm  and  act 
though  they  may  hâve  nothing  to  act  upon  !     His  language 
is: 
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Again:  "Thoieasou  why  tho  liigher  laws  are  not  fouiid 
operatiiig  in  the  lower  is  not  bccause  tliey  are  not  continuoua 
downwards,  but  because  tliere  is  nothing  for  theni  there  to  act 
upon.     It  is  not  law  that  fails,  but  opportuuity." 

The  question  recurs,  what,  on  Prof.  Drum mondes  theory^ 
constitutes  the  différence  between  the  two  worlds  T  His  rea- 
soning  implies  that  the  différence  consists  in  the  svlêtance  and 
thingê  with  which  the  laws  deal.  In  the  "  lower  **  sphère  it 
is  DQatter,  in  the  **  hîgher**  it  is  spirit.  But  since  the  same^ 
laws  operate  în  both  what  is  there  to  distinguish  matter  from 
spirit  ?  We  présume  Mr.  Drummond  would  answer,  their 
différent  phenomena.  But  différent  phenomena  are  always 
the  expression  of  différent  laws.  This  is  a  rule  to  which 
there  are  no  exceptions.  If  the  laws  are  not  différent  then 
the  phenomena  are  not  différent.  If  the  phenomena  differ^ 
that  shows  that  the  laws  do.  The  phenomena  of  the  organic 
wôrld  differ  from  those  of  the  inorganic  ;  but  only  as  the  laws 
differ.  So  far  as  the  laws  are  the  same  the  phenomena  are- 
the  same. 

But,  says  Mr.  Drummond,  "  the  law  holds,  whether  we  caa 
trace  it  or  not  :  the  universe  is  continuons.  Laws  do  not  fail^ 
it  is  opportunity  that  fails."  It  is  strange  he  does  not  see  that 
this  surrenders  his  whole  case.  The  only  possible  advantage 
of  having  "  natural  law  in  the  spiritual  world/î  is  to  be  able 
to  trace  it.  If  it  bas  no  "  opportunity"  then  it  might  just 
as  well  not  be  there.  The  notion  that  a  law  is  worth  some- 
thing  in  a  sphère  where  it  has  nothing  to  work  with  is  an  in- 
fatuation  of  the  most  virulent  type. 

A  kindred  confusion  of  Mr.  Drummond  deserves  notice.  He 
appears  to  tliink  that  if  some  of  the  laws  of  one  realm  are 
operative  in  another,  that  is  sufficient  warrant  for  asserting 
that  the  laws  of  the  two  realms  are  the  same.  Gravitation  is 
still  acting  in  the  organic  realm  :  hence  the  laws  of  the  inor- 
ganic and  of  the  organic  realm  are  the  same.  Of  course  Mr. 
Drummond  would  not  blunder  in  a  case  so  palpable  as  this 
which  we  use  in  illustration.  But  his  blunder  is  of  an  exactly 
parallel  kind.     He  shows  that  some  laws  in  the  two  sphères 
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are  the  same,  and  on  tins  inadéquate  basis  argues  as  if  ''  the 
laws  "  were  identical.  The  fact  overlooked  is,  that  the  différ- 
ence of  the  two  sphères  dépends  entirely  on  other  laws  than  those- 
which  are  identical.  The  new  laws,  not  known  iii  the  inor- 
ganic  realm,  are  what  distiuguish  the  organic.  The  animal 
kingdoin  can  only  be  marked  ofF  from  the  vegetable  by  différ- 
ent phenomeua,  wliîcli  attest  the  présence  of  new  laws. 
The  laws  that  are  identical  in  the  two  kindoms  give  rise  to  iden- 
tical phenomena.  It  is  the  new  laws,  in  each  instance,  that 
constitute  the  différences  between  the  two  kingdoms.  It  is,. 
therefore,  beside  the  author's  purpose  to  show  that  some  of  the 
laws  of  one  sphère  obtain  in  another,  so  long  as  the  controU- 
ing  fact  îs,  that  they  owe  their  diSerences  to  other  laws. 

Is  it  possible,  the  reader  will  be  tempted  to  inquire,  that  an 
able  and  well-informed  man,  and  a  specialist  besides,  has  writ- 
ten  a  work,  the  fundaraental  principle  of  which  is  an  error  so 
easîly  exposed  î  What,  then,  is  the  illusion  which  has  led  the 
author  astray  î  This  question  will  be  most  satisfactorily  a»- 
swered  by  an  analysis  of  one  or  two  of  the  applications  of  Prof. 
Drummond's  discovery.  Ten  of  the  twelve  chapters  of  the 
book  are  devoted  to  illustrative  examples  of  the  opération  of 
natural  law  m  the  spiritual  world.  The  natural  laws  chosen 
are,  Biogenesis,  Degeneration,  Growth,  Death,  Mortification,. 
Environment,  Conformtty  to  Type,  and  Parasitism.  We  may 
as  well  begin  with  the  first. 

Biogenesis  is  the  law  that  life  cornes  always  from  antécédent 
life.  It  has  been  settled  by  prolonged  and  varied  experiment 
that  there  is  no  such  thing-  in  Nature  as  spontaueous  généra- 
tion —  the  development  of  life  from  unorganîzed  matter.  The 
law  is,  —  and  there  are  no  known  exceptions,  —  life  from  life. 
This  law,  says  Prof.  Drummond,  holds  equally  in  the  realm  of 
Religion.  Spiritual  life  in  man  can  come  only  from  the  Liv- 
ing  Spirit.  It  is  not  developed  in  man  by  ^^  the  évolution  of 
character  in  the  laboratory  of  common  life."  So  far  as  this 
particular  kind  of  life  is  concerned,  each  natural  man  is  des- 
titute  of  it.  There  are  no  germs  of  it  in  him,  no  possibilities 
enfolded  in  his  natural  constitution,  any  more  than  there  are 
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«eeds  or  eggs  of  potendal  plants  and  animais  in  granité  or 
orystal. 

We  waive  the  question  whether  tins  assertion  be  trwe,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  ;  and  pass  to  consider  whether,  assuming  it 
to  be  true,  the  law  recognized  by  Science  as  uniform  in  Nature, 
is  the  8ame  law  as  that  which  Mr.  Drummond  finds  in  the  Spir- 
itual World.  AU  the  kinds  of  life  to  which  biogonesis  applies 
in  the  natural  world  are  two  —  vegetable  and  animal.  The 
law  is,  that  in  the  case  of  any  plant  or  animal,  life  is  refera- 
ble  to  antécédent  life.  That  is,  it  did  not  get  its  life  from  itself 
nor  from  lileless  matter,  but  from  a  living  being  tliat  existed 
before  it.  Moreover,  its  life  was  generated  from  that  living  be- 
ing by  a  process  in  which  it  took  no  voluntary  share.  In  ordér 
to  support  the  theory  of  Mr.  Drummond,  it  is  necessary  to  hold, 
not  only  that  spiritual  life  is  derived  from  an  antécédent  spir- 
itual being,  but  that  it  is  communicated  by  a  process  of  gén- 
ération identical  —  not  similar  —  with  the  natural  process. 
Law  is  a  mode  in  which  some  force  opérâtes.  We  know  how 
the  force  opérâtes  in  relation  to  plant  and  animal  life.  Mr. 
Drummond's  thesîs  is  that  it  opérâtes  in  the  same  mode  in  re- 
lation to  the  spiritual  life. 

It  must  occur  to  every  one  that  the  coincidence  is  far  from 
complète.  In  the  natural  world  there  is  life  of  the  same  kind 
throughout  —  in  antécédent  and  in  conséquent.  There  is  no 
instance  of  a  lifeless  thing  made  alive  by  the  communication 
to  it  of  that  which  did  it  not  possess  before.  That  is  just 
what  biogenesis  precludes.  But  the  notion  of  the  origin  of 
spiritual  life  (in  any  soûl)  held  by  Mr.  Drummond,  requires 
precisely  the  opération  tiiat  biogenesis  will  not  allow.  As  to 
spiritual  life  men  are,  naturally,  as  dead  as  quartz.  If  tliere 
were  any  process  in  nature  by  which  a  crystal  has  life  infused 
into  it,  that  would  be  parallel  to  the  process  by  which  tliey  ac- 
quire  spiritual  life.  But  if  the  whole  scheme  of  nature  were 
«earched  for  an  example  of  antithesis  to  this  process  nothing 
more  exactly  opposite  to  it  could  be  discovered  than  biogenesis. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  not  only  is  not  biogenesis  in 
nature  the  same  process  as  Mr.  Drummond's  genesis  of  spir- 
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itual  life,  but  that  it  is  not  analagoua.  What  takes  place  in 
nature  is,  that  some  vital  portion  of  the  living  being  is  set  up 
in  an  independent  new  living  being.  The  analogy  would  be, 
that  some  spiritual  émanation  of  one  being  should  l>ecoine  a 
new  being.  But  Mr.  Drummond  supposes  that,  in  a  being 
spirtually  dead,  life  is  put  by  the  act  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
Hère  is  neither  identity  of  process  nor  identity  of  law.  The 
two  things  are  palpably  unlike. 

There  is  another  particular  in  which  the  coincideuce  fails. 
In  the  natural  world  the  life  that  descends  to  the  new  being 
cornes  from  a  being  of  the  same  rank  ;  and  there  are  as  many 
sources  of  life  as  there  are  récipients  of  life.  But  in  Mr. 
Drummond*s  spiritual  world  the  life  communicatcd  cornes 
from  a  Being  of  a  différent  and  higher  rank,  and  always  from 
one  and  the  same  Source. 

But,  if  it  were  the  fact  —  as  we  hâve  seen  it  is  not  —  that 
the  process  of  the  communication  of  life  in  the  natural  and 
in  the  spiritual  realms  were  similar,  it  would  fall  far  sliort  of 
establishing  Prof.  Drummond's  proposition.  He  contends  that 
"  there  are  not  two  laws  but  one  ;  "  and  that  the  laws  of  the 
natural  and  spiritual  worlds  are  identical.  On  that  supposi- 
tion it  should  be  found  that  the  law  of  the  transmission  of 
physical  life  is  the  very  law  of  the  transmission  of  spiritual 
life  :  t))at  the  one  process  concludes  both  results.  Nay,  that 
the  one  resuit  is  the  other  resuit  —  the  physical  fact  is  also  the 
spiritual  fact.  There  is  no  escape  from  tins  conclusion  if 
the  author  is  to  be  taken  to  mean  what  he  is  so  particular  to 
say. 

Take  as  a  second  instance  the  author*s  last  example,  "  Par- 
asitism."  Parasitism  is  a  particular  form  of  degeneracy.  The 
natural  example  citcd  is  the  case  of  the  sacculina,  a  parasite 
inhabiting  the  hody  of  tlie  hermit-crab.  In  its  first  stage  it 
was  a  nauplius,  aud  scemed  to  be  started  for  ashrimp  or  lobs- 
ter.  But  it  shrank  from  the  struggle  for  existence,  took  refuge 
in  the  hermit-crab,  was  content  to  live  at  second-hand  on  that 
faospitable  crustacean,  and  was  punished  for  its  idolence  and 
eowardice  by  the  los8  of  its  legs,  arms,  jaws,  eyes,  ears,  and 
whatever  otiier  sucli  personal  properties  it  possessed.  :iOOglC 
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To  the  sacculina  Prof.  Druramond  likens  the  backslider  ;. 
and  he  uses  him  as  an  example  of  ail  those  varieties  of  moral 
delinquonts  who,  Trom  motives  of  safetj  or  indolence,  seek 
shelter  and  support  rallier  than  accept  danger  and  service. 
They  are  punished,  he  sliows,  by  the  loss  of  the  powers  and 
adviintages  which  a  brave  acceptance  of  the  law  of  their  being 
would  hâve  secured  to  them. 

It  is  plain  tliat  we  hâve  hère  a  fresh  and  felicitous  tUuatro- 
tion  ;  but  it  scarely  needs  be  said  that  cven  the  analogy  be-^ 
tweeu  the  instances  is  not  closo  :  still  less  can  it  be  main- 
tained  that  they  corne  under  ono  natural  iaw.  The  most  that 
can  with  truth  be  affirmcd  is,  that  a  hroad,  gênerai  principle^ 
—  viz.,  that  failure  to  use  a  power  or  privilège  results  in  ina- 
bility  to  use  it,  —  covers  liotli.  But  the  moment  we  descend 
to  détails  and  note  tlio  iaws,  phvsical  and  moral,  operative  ia 
tho  several  cases,  we  find  that  unlikeness  is  much  more  com- 
mon  and  marked  tlian  similarity. 

Hère  we  touch  the  fallacy  of  Prof.  Drummond's  book.  He 
confounds  two  meanings  of  the  word  ^'law"  which  are  en- 
tirely  distinct.  In  scientific  usage  **  law  ''  means  the  uniform 
mode  in  which  some  energy  or  agent  acts  in  producing  certaÎD 
phy&ical  results.  The  way  in  which  the  power  works  to  effect 
the  results  is  called  the  law  of  its  action.  If,  for  example, 
it  is  (ound  to  be  a  uniform  resuit  that  an  animal  which  begins 
to  subsist  on  the  living  body  of  another  animal,  loses  some  of 
its  functions,  such  uniform  resuit  is  said  to  be  brought  about 
by,  or  in  conformity  to,  a  law  of  nature.  Now  it  is  quîte  an- 
other, looser,  and  unscientific  use  of  the  word  law  that  em 
ploys  it  to  dénote  the  opération  of  a  similar  principle  in  a 
différent  realm.  In  popular  language  we  may  say  that  ^*  the 
same  law  holds  of  mental  as  of  physical  nutrition  ;  ''  but 
strict  ly  speaking  we  know  that  while  a  similar  principle  ob- 
tains,  entirely  distinct  Iaws  are  operatin^.      The  reason  that 
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is  the  only  instance  wc  hâve  had  in  récent  didactic  literature, 
of  a  man  erecting  the  fallacy  of  equivocation  iuto  a  scicntific 
dîscovery. 

The  unîverse  is  a  '*  single  intellectual  reaira,"  as  Oersted 
maintained.  It  is  Trom  one  mind.  The  analogies  and  resem- 
blaiices  in  such  a  System  are  so  numerous  as  to  suggest  con- 
stant comparison  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  inaiiy  uni- 
formities  should  sometimes  lead  tlie  superficial  student  to 
-confound  the  similar  with  tlie  identical.  6nt  it  deserves  to 
be  carefully  noted  that  the  only  way  to  understand  the  unî- 
verse as  a  whole  is  to  keep  discrète  its  several  parts.  A  syn- 
thesis  which  ia  not  preceded  by  a  correct  and  complète  analy- 
sis,  is  like  a  painting  of  a  landscape  in  which  a  confused 
buddle  of  objects  and  scènes  misrepresents  the  perspectives 
and  harmonies  and  sharp  delineations  of  nature.  Prof. 
Drummond's  book  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  mislead  those 
who  are  not  trained  to  look  hencath  tlie  surface,  because  it 
simulâtes  analysis  by  curious  and  copions  illustration,  and 
'because  the  transparent  style  beguiles  one  so  readily  into  the 
•belief  that  the  thought  is  lucid. 

Tlie  merit  of  Mr.  Drummond's  work  consists,  then,  wholly 
in  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  fresh  and  beautiful  analo- 
gies into  the  discussion  of  religions  thèmes.  Thèse  are  taken, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  interesting  sciences  of  zoology  and 
biology,  with  whicli  the  author's  studies  hâve  made  him  espe- 
cially  familiar.  If  he  had  set  up  no  claim  for  them  beyond 
their  homiletical  value,  bis  book  would  not  hâve  challenged 
-criticism  ;  except  in  so  far  as  its  peculiar  religions  théories 
encountered  the  bias  of  those  wlio  hold  différent  théories. 
But  Mr.  Drummond,  recognizing  in  the  beginning  the  place 
•of  analogy  and  parable,  diâtinctly  asserts  timl  thèse  are  not 
the  weapons  of  bis  warfare.  '.^  The  position  we  hâve  been  lod 
to  take  up  is  not  that  the  Spiritual  laws  are  analogous  to  the 
Natural  Laws,  but  that  ihey  are  the  same  laws.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  analogy,  but  of  Identity  "  (p.  11).  By  this 
•claim  the  book  is  to  be  judged.  If  established  it  becomes 
trne,  as  the  author  remarks,  that  ^*  the  whole  région  (of  the 
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spiritual)  falls  at  once  within  the  domain  of  science."  We 
hâve  seen  that  tbe  claim  is  not  supported  by  the  facts  and 
reasonings  adduced  under  it.  On  the  contrary,  scrutiny  of 
the  instances  given  shows  that  Mr.  Drummond  has,  in  every 
case,  construed  an  analogy,  real  or  fancied,  into  an  identity. 
Wliatever  there  is  in  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World," 
may  be  found  in  more  trustworthy  propositions  and  more  care- 
fui  inferences  in  a  much  more  original  and  valuable  book, 
"  The  Unseen  Universe." 

Before  concluding  this  paper  it  may  be  ot  service  to  discuss, 
briefly,  the  main  question,  Are  there  two  worlds,  the  natural 
and  the  spiritual  ?  Thèse  several  views  may  be  taken  of  the 
subject  :  (1)  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  but  one  world  in  the 
case,  the  one  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the  physical 
world.  "  Spiritual  "  is  a  name  with  no  équivalent  thing. 
(2)  It  may  be  held  that  there  is  a  natural  world,  both  physi- 
cal and  spiritual,  and  that  the  spiritual  is  in  and  oi  the  natu- 
ral. The  proper  aniithesis  is  material  and  spiritual;  not 
natural  and  spiritual.  (3)  It  may  be  contended  that  there 
is  a  natural  world  and  there  is  a  spiritual  world  ;  that  thèse 
are  distinct  in  quality  and  locality  ;  that  tlie  mark  of  the  nat- 
ural world  is  its  visibility  and  tangibility,'of  the  spiritual 
world  its  imperceptibility  by  sensé  ;  that  the  spiritual  may  be 
discerned  in  the  natural,  as  an  underlying  cause,  but  is  only 
"  spiritually  discerned  ;  "  that  the  real  seat  and  home  of  the 
spiritual  is  beyond  the  physical,  is  supra-natural  ;  that  the 
présence  o.f  the  spiritual  in  the  natural  is  not  proof  of  their 
fixed  union,  much  less  of  their  identity,  but  rather  of  the 
separate  existence  of  the  spiritual  world,  just  as  the  présence 
of  the  spirit  in  the  body  is  not  to  be  taken  as  évidence  that  it 
has  no  other  abiding-place,  but  rather  as  intimating  that  it  bas 
a  "  house  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

The  first  of  thèse  views  may  be  dismissed  without  comment,, 
as  opposed  to  a  well-attested  fact,  viz.,  that  there  ù  a  reality 
answering  to  the  term  "  spiritual."  The  second  merits  atten- 
tion. It  is  plausible  :  perhaps  true.  It  agrées  with  the  first 
yiew  in  holding  that  there  is  but  one  world  :   it  différa  Jxorxi 
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that  Tiew  in  finding  spiritual  as  well  as  pliysical  components 
in  the  world.  But  any  attempt  to  confine  the  spiritual  facts 
and  forces  to  the  realm  with  which  we  are  conversant  by^our 
sensés,  results  in  making  the  spiritual  an  attribute  of  the 
physical,  —  results  in  materialism.  Converselj,  to  allège  that 
the  material  is  an  attribute  or  expression  of  the  spiritual,  is 
to  concède  that  there  is  a  spiritual  world  of  which  this  phé- 
noménal world  is  the  product,  or  at  least  the  correspondent. 
If  on  the  other  Iiaud,  it  is  not  meant  to  confine  the  range  of 
the  spiritual  to  the  physical  domain,  the  only  alternative  is  to 
allow  it  a  domain  of  its  own,-^  a  spiritual  world.  To  this 
complexion  niust  it  corne  at  last. 

It  is  probable  that  a  subtle  fallacy  misleads  most  of  those 
who  say  that  the  natural  includes  both  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual.  They  are  apt  to  observe  in  argument:  "  The  spir- 
itual is  just  as  natural  as  the  physical  :  surely  the  spiritual  is 
not  wnnatural."  What  they  hâve  in  mind  hère  is  that  every 
being  and  every  realm  has  its  own  constitution  and  fixed  mode 
of  procédure.  This  may  be  called  its  nature.  To  manifest 
its  own  is  according  to  its  nature,  or  natural  to  it.  In  this 
sensé  it  may  be  said  to  be  natural  for  a  cherub  to  fly,  for  an 
archangel  to  rule,  for  God  to  be  holy.  But  it  is  apparent  on 
a  moment's  reflection  that  this  is  a  use  of  nature  and  natural, 
borrowed  indeed  from  tlie  other  use,  but  entirely  distinct  from 
it.  When  we  speak  of  the  natural  world  we  do  not  mean 
simply  a  world  of  a  certain  fixed  constitution,  but  a  world 
eharacterized  hy  phenomena  of  which  we  take  cognizance  in  sensé 
perception.  In  order  to  be  understood,  and  in  order  not  to 
deceive  ourselves,  we  are  required  to  use  words  in  their  estab- 
lished  meaning,  or  to  explain  carefuUy  our  departures  from 
that  meaning.  The  phrase,  **  the  natural  world,"  has  a  well- 
understood  significance  ;  so  has  the  phrase,  ^^  the  spiritual 
world."  We  are  not  able  to  see  that  a  single  thing  is  gained 
by  mixing  them  and  then  confusing  the  meaning  of  thèse 
terms,  unless  one  wishes  to  deny  tlie  reality  of  the  spiritual 
altogether. 

The  third  view  seems  to  recognize  the  facts  and  to  escape 
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-ail  objections  except  such  as  lie  against  tlie  reality  of  tlie  things 
themselves.  In  tins  view  the  natural  is  not  divorced  from  the 
«piriiual  and  it  is  not  identifîed  with  it.  The  laws,  relations, 
tneanings  of  natural  plienomena  are  intimations  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  spiritual  realm,  on  which  the  natural  is  in  some  sort 
dépendent.  Man  enjoys  tlie  unique  prérogative  of  belonging 
to  both  realms  ;  but  while  at  home  in  the  body  he  is  absent 
from  the  true  and  permanent  home  of  the  spirit. 

Ând  what  according  to  this  view  is  the  supernatural  ?  It 
is  not  the  same  thingas  the  spiritual,  though  the  supernatural 
présupposes  the  spiritual.  The  spiritual,  as  we  hâve  seen, 
may  and  does  appear  in  the  natural  as  substratum  and  inform- 
ing  energy.  But  its  appearance  thus,  so  far  from  supervening 
the  regular  order,  supports  it.  The  supernatural  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  spiritual  in  the  realm  of  the  natural  in  a  way 
to  intercept  or  supervene  the  natural  order. 

Hère  are  three  distinct  things  and  the  conceptions  that  cor- 
respond to  thera  : 

1.  The  natural  world,  or  the  world  of  physical  phenomena. 
In  which,  however,  ihere  appears  on  close  inspection,  and  par- 
ticularly  in  man,  spiritual  facts  and  forces  hinting  the  exist- 
ence of  a  spiritual  world. 

2.  The  spiritual  world,  or  the  world  of  essences  and  reali- 
ties,  of  which  God  is  the  Great  Reality.  This  is  the  substra- 
tum and  explanation  of  the  natural  world,  wliich  it  pénétrâtes 
and  to  some  extent  pervades. 

3.  The  supernatural,  —  instances  in  which  a  spiritual  per. 
son  or  a  spiritual  energy  appears  in  the  natural  world  in  a 
wav  that  supersedes  the  natural  order  and  produces  physical 
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Article  VIL 
Monopoly  —  Labor  Combinations  —  Strikes  —  Boycotting. 

The  industrial  affairs  of  the  country  bave,  for  some  months, 
been  in  a  condition  of  peculiar  and  serions  perturbation.  For 
the  first  tiine  in  our  nation's  history,  the  masses  of  laboring 
|ieople  bave  become  straugely  restless  and  dissatisfied,  and  are 
plunged  into  a  state  of  social  and  fînancial  turbulence.  In 
many  places  tbey  bave  ceased  work  and  demand  more  wages. 
Labor  associations  bave  been  formed  in  years  past  for  the  pro- 
tection of  wage-workers  in  almost  every  department  of  indns- 
try.  Bakers,  barbers,  Iiatters,  Grispins,  saddlers,  and  many 
others,  even  to  undertakers,  bave  each  formed  associations  for 
tlie  mutual  protection  of  tbeir  members.  Thèse,  with  other 
associations  for  a  similar  object,  now  enter  as  an  important 
clément  into  tbis  foaming  âood  of  industrial  movements. 
lliere  are  complainte  every  where  of  monopolies,  and  of  a  tyr- 
anny  resulting  from  them  which  presses  down  the  laboring 
classes  to  a  point  so  far  beyond  endurance  that  a  recoil  bas 
become  inévitable.  The  wages  oi  labor  bave,  from  time  to 
time,  been  reduced,  until  the  extrême  point  bas  been  reached, 
and  now  comes  résistance  with  its  complaints  and  its  demands. 
It  comes  in  the  form  o^  "  strikes  "  or  a  suspension  of  labor 
by  workingmèn  in  large  bodies,  with  a  view  of  compelling 
their  employers  to  give  them  better  wages  for  their  labor. 
Good  may  resuit  from  movements  of  this  kind  ;  but  on  tbis 
point  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  accuracy  while  the 
agitation  continues. 

Next  comes  a  question  relating  to  the  origin  and  the  causes 
of  ail  this  trouble.  Everybody  is  inquiring  and  everybody  is 
endeavoring  to  answer  the  inquiry,  What  has  stirred  up  so 
suddenly  this  great  induçtrial  commotion  ?  Tlie  answers  given 
and  the  suggestions  offered  are  varions  and  not  always  in  bar- 
mony  with  each  other.  There  are  evidently  two  sides  to  the 
question,  each  clear  and  each  obscure,  as  seen  from  difierent 
standpoiuts.    Thèse  are  the  side  of  capital  and  the  side  of 
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labor  ;  or  really  the  side  of  wealth  and  tlie  sîde  of  porerty. 
Each  sidô  bas  its  own  excuses,  its  own  vindicatioii,  and  its 
arraignment  of  the  otiier  side,  as  to  its  duties  and  dolinquen- 
cies.  It  may  not  be  possible  for  either  side  to  see  tbe  other 
side  exactly  as  those  standing  tbere  bebold  it. 

There  can  be  no  question  tbat  the  inordinate  désire  for 
wealth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  whole  niatter.  ïhat  désire, 
no  more  active  in  capitalists  and  corporations  than  in  any 
other  classes,  whether  in  public  or  in  private  stations,  bas 
doubtless  had  much  to  do  in  prevcnting  strict  fairnees  and 
equity  in  dealing  with  the  laboring  classes.  Ever  since  the 
opening  of  the  California  mines,  the  whole  community  bas 
been  shaken  to  its  very  centre.  Thousands  bave  been  moved 
and  influenced  by  tlie  irrépressible  désire  to  become  suddenly 
and  immensely  rich.  The  vast  numbers  of  people  who  flocked 
to  the  mines,  wliatevcr  may  bave  been  their  standard  of  morals 
when  they  left  tlieir  early  homes,  soon  fell  into  a  lower  stage, 
and  the  détérioration  continued  nntil  they  reached  a  state  (f 
depravity  unendurable  even  by  themselves.  Law  fell  into  the 
hands  of  bad  men,  tliieves,  gamblers,  swindlers,  and  other  vil- 
lains,  and  was  utterly  unheeded,  or  administercd  solely  for 
their  benefit.  At  length  resort  was  had  to  private  raetliods 
for  compelling  order  and  punishing  the  most  open  and  flagrant 
crimes.  Oommittees  of  vigilance,  as  they  were  called,  were 
organized  for  tbat  purpose,  and  for  a  while  were  quite  Buccess- 
fui.  San  Francisco  was  the  first  community  to  adopt  such 
methods  —  to  organize  secret  committees  in  order  to  rid  ilself 
of  villians.  But  the  morals  of  the  people  had  run  to  the  low- 
est  extrême  of  looseness  ;  and  lawlessness,  as  the  inévitable 
resuit,  still  prerailed.      Everybody  was  still  anxious  to  get 
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there  the  sanctions  of  public  law  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
<<  Smartness  ''  in  acquiring  wealth  by  methods  at  least  trioky 
and  of  queationable  honesty,  if  net  positively  dishonest,  soon 
came  to  be  considered  as  a  graceful  and  even  a  necessary 
qualification.  This  feeling  lessened  still  furtlier  in  the  public 
estimation  the  sacreduess  of  ail  légal  restraints.  It  is  not 
needful  to  inquire  hère  how  much  the  talk  of  politiciaus  and 
and  others  about  a  '^  higher  law  "  had  to  do  witli  loweriug  the 
gênerai  estimate  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  constitutional 
and  statutory  law.  Then  came  the  War  of  Rébellion,  and 
the  wliole  country  was  thrown  into  ferment  and  martial  agi- 
tation. With  the  demands  of  war,  the  flood  of  immorality 
and  the  o^reed  for  gain  rose  higlier  than  ever.  The  désire  to 
become  vastly  rich  received  a  new  and  profounder  impulse. 
Ont  of  ail  this  has  grown  up  in  this  country  a  class  of  men 
immensely  rich.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  witliin  the  last  twenty 
years  the  men  possessing  millions  of  money  hâve  increased  at 
a  rate  of  at  least  two  hundred  per  cent.  It  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed  that  this  rast  concentration  of  wealth  has  occurred  on 
the  strictest  basis  of  severe  Puritanic  honesty. 

There  is  another  thing  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  estimate 
of  causes  which  has  donc  its  part,  and  perhaps  a  great  part, 
in  procuring  this  gênerai  détérioration  of  public  morals.  It 
is  the  extensive  introduction  of  foreign  atheism,  agnostidsm, 
nihilism,  and  sdentific  materialism.  A  lack  of  faitli  in  a  Su- 
prême Being,  with  a  rejection  of  Bible  authority  in  morals, 
takes  away  ail  divine  sanction  as  a  basis  of  human  duty.  A 
System  of  ethics  without  God  as  its  foundation  has  no  stability 
and  is  liable  to  run  into  ail  the  phantasms  of  popular  thought 
and  feeling.  To  this  may  be  added  the  importation  ot  habits 
and  customs«  with  sports  and  oastimes  on  the  Sabbath  dav. 
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ance,  is  the  immigration  of  a  class  of  desperate  men,  bringing 
with  them  a  desperate  philosophy,  wlio  seek  the  overthrow  of 
ail  government  aud  a  return  to  the  chaos  of  the  world^s  ear- 
liest  childhood.  But  iuto  that  chaotic  state  they  would  nec- 
essarily  bring  ail  the  villianies,  ail  the  lechery,  and  ail  the 
murderous  appliances  of  the  présent  hour.  Thèse  could  not 
be  eliminated  or  avoided,  unless  the  men  themselves,  with 
their  phîlosophy,  and  ail  tlie  rest  of  the  world  \»  ère  thoroughly 
changed,  regenerated  and  morally  reorganized. 

AU  thèse  things,  by  corrupting  tlie  public  morals,  could 
ftcarcely  fail  to  aflfect  injuriously  tlie  working  classes.  They 
bave  infused  into  ail  minds  the  same  irrépressible  craving  to 
be  rich,  that  bas  stimulated  the  wealthier  classes.  Wealtli, 
as  known  everywhere,  is  power  ;  it  gives  leisuro  and  ail  the 
enjoyments  springing  from  it,  whether  innocent  or  criminal. 
With  the  increase  of  wealth,  there  bas  arisen  also  an  increase 
of  poverty,  and  it  may  be  said,  too,  an  increase  of  social  de- 
pravity.  Wliat  else  could  hâve  caused  the  fréquent  maiden 
murders  and  other  infamous  acts  with  which  the  country 
abounds  ?  The  rich  are  envied  by  the  poor  and  tiie  working 
classes.  They  are  envied  (or  the  very  leîsure  and  enjoymont 
which  their  wealth  secures  and  which  the  poor  cannot  hâve. 
That  envy  créâtes  a  reckless  ill-feeling  against  the  rich,  and  a 
désire  for  more  wages,  that  the  poor  may  bave  practically  an 
occasional  taste^  if  nothing  more,  of  the  leisure  and  the  pleas- 
ure  which  the  rich  enjoy.  Yet  this  désire  is  often,  perhaps 
too  often,  left  entirely  unsatisfied. 

Almost  ail  men  engaged  in  business  and  employing  opera- 
tives,  are  disposed  to  bring  down  the  prioe  of  labor  to  its  mini- 
mum of  endurance.  They  want  the  profits.  A  controUing 
member  of  an  accident  msurance  company  once  wrote  to  me  : 
"  We  go  into  this  business  to  make  money  !  "  The  same  may 
be  said  of  almost  ail  men  of  business  in  the  land.  To  make 
money  is  the  impelling  motive  of  corporations,  capitalists  and 
men  of  every  other  station  and  of  ail  avocationç  in  life.  In 
many  cases  corporations  and  even  private  capitalists  endeavor 
to  monopolize  particular  industries,  and  seek  in  various  ways 
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to  ruin  and  drive  out  ail  competitors  in  that  départaient  of 
labor.  If  euocess  attends  them  the  priées  for  the  people  and 
the  wages  of  tbeir  operatives  are  regulated  solely  according 
to  their  own  pleasure. 

Nop  do  the  troubles  ail  end  hère.  Men  oblîged  to  work  for 
a  livelihood  în  tins  country,  hâve  been  seriously  aflfected  by 
foreign  immigration.  For  the  last  tweuty  years  or  more  there 
bas  been  an  influx  of  population  from  other  lands  beyoud  ail 
précèdent  in  the  nation^s  history.  At  the  very  lowest  esti- 
mate,  not  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  annually,  on  an 
averagOy  from  ail  European  and  many  Âsiatic  nations,  hâve 
landed  at  the  varions  ports  of  the  country.  The  total  number 
could  not  be  much  less  than  ten  millions  —  a  great  sad  héri- 
tage frotn  many  nationalities,  and  a  heterogeneous  multitude 
to  mingle  with,  and  modify  our  anteléllum  population. 

Tliese  alien  and  adventitious  multitudes  hâve  been  drawn 
hitber  by  various  considérations.  First  of  ail,  there  is  a  wide- 
spread  impression  that  this  is  a  land  of  freedom,  where  every 
one  may  do  as  he  pleases.  It  has,  therefore,  been  really  a  joy 
and  a  privilège  for  many  people,  greatly  oppressed  in  their 
native  land,  to  get  away  from  the  espionage  and  the  exactions 
of  govemments  that  swallow  up  by  taxation  their  toilsome 
earnings  and  leave  them  but  a  mère  pittance  for  the  coarsest 
fare  to  support  life  and  avert  starvation.  Next,  the  prospect 
of  kiglier  wages  has,  no  doubt,  brought  millions  to  the  land  of 
reputed  freedom  and  of  pleuty.  It  has  long  been  known 
every  where  that  wage-workers  in  this  comitry  hâve  în  gênerai 
received  better  pay  than  in  other  lands.  It  has  not,  however, 
been  known  that  the  greater  expense  of  living  hère  is,  and 
lias  been  a  near  counterpoise  of  ail  the  increase  in  the  wages 
of  labor.     This  point  is  left  entirely  under  shadows. 

Qstensibly  for  the  benefit  of  the  working-classes,  a  tariff. 
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very  efficient  in  its  earliest  application.  It  is  surelj  the  moat 
quiet,  the  most  unfeit,  and  perhaps  the  raôst  équitable,  method 
of  taxing  the  people  for  the  support  of  government.  But 
when  ail  American  industries  are  self  sustaining  and  even 
rising  into  immense  wealth,  and  when  capitalists  engagcd  in 
them  are  ricli,  prospérons,  and  doubling  up  their  profits  wUh 
the  largest  percentage,  a  high  tariff  for  protection  becomes  at 
once  a  shara,  a  deoeit,  a  large  ladle  of  blessed  soup  for  the 
rich,  but  one  of  the  worst  evils  that  could  be  inflicted  upon 
the  real  American  working-classes  !  Strange  assertion  !  What 
is  its  sum  î  Why  has  a  tariff  become  one  of  the  wotfirt;  of  evils  ? 
Because,  first,  by  a  tax  levied  on  labor  for  the  benefit  of  cap- 
ital, it  has  built  up  millionaires  and  immens(>  monopolies  that 
hâve  little  regard  for  anything  except  their  own  private  inter- 
ests.  Even  the  plea  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  coun* 
try  has  more  the  tinge  of  avarice  and  ambition  than  any  ex- 
pansive  benevolence. 

Next,  the  tariff  has  invited  to  this  country  the  very  "  pan- 
pers  "  of  other  lands  whose  handiwork  at  home  it  was  designed 
to  tax  or  exclude  ;  and  has  brought  them  hère  to  work  in  a 
real,  —  no  fancied  compétition  with  the  native  population,  fur- 
nishing  at  the  same  time  an  excuse  for  capitalists  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  labor.  This  tide  of  immigration  lias  already 
been  referred  to.  This  '*  pauper  "  population  has  crowfîed 
into  cities,  and  towns,  and  hamlets.  into  ail  the  industrial 
establishments  of  tiie  land,  and  crowded  ont  the  old  wage- 
workers,  who  hâve  been  obliged  to  accept  Horace  Oreeley*s 
advice,  "  Go  west.'*  Even  there  the  same  current  of  immi- 
gration has  extended  its  flow,  bearing  along  the  people  and 
the  language  of  almost  ^'  every  nation  under  heaven.'*  Ail 
this  with  the  natural  increase  of  the  native  population  has 
swelled  the  number  of  wage-workers  to  an  extent  in  excess  of 
ail  |;he  demands,  and  beyond  the  actual  needs  of  ail  the  in 
dustries  of  the  country.  They  even  crowd  upon  each  other 
to  obtain  the  necessary  labor  and  the  necessary  means  for  tlie 
support  of  life. 

Of  course  corporations  and  capitalists  in  gênerai  iàke  ad- 
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vantage  of  thîs  state  of  things,  to  procure  labor  at  lovrer  rates, 
They  hâve  sometimes  even  sent  agents  abroad,  where  working 
men  could  be  obtaîned  at  wages  much  lower  than  were  paid 
at  home.  Tliese  eCTorts  to  procure  clieap  foreign  labor,  with 
the  réduction  of  wages,  made  from  time  to  time  at  home,  hâve 
placed  the  profits  of  capital  in  a  very  cheerful  upward  scale, 
whîle  the  prîce  and  profits  of  labor  are  always  sadly  down- 
ward.  In  some  cases,  too,  corporations  and  capitalists,  to 
évade  légal  enactments  and  conceal  their  enormous  profits, 
hâve  resorted  to  a  process  which  is  aptly  termed  stock-tvaterinff. 
Tliis  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  James  Fisk,  and  was  first  ope- 
rated  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad.  It  eonsists  simply 
of  the  fraudulent  issue  of  stock  beyond  the  amount  allowed 
by  law,  This  kind  of  stock  is  issued  and  distributed  amoug 
favored  stockholders,  that  their  dividends  may  be  increased 
ou  the  genuine,  honest  stock,  but  appeartobe  very  small  when 
the  spurious  is  added. 

To  remedy  ail  evils  of  this  kind  and  prevent  a  réduction  of 
wages,  varions  expédients  hâve  been  adopted.  Thèse  hâve 
alroady  been  referred  to.  Among  the  chief,  if  not  the  first 
in  the  order  of  time,  stand  the  "  Knights  of  Labor."  This 
association,  as  a  protection  against  monopol;,  is  undoubtedly 
a  valuable  assistant.  But  it  is  liable,  like  ail  others  of  a  sim- 
ilar  kind,  to  lose  sight  of  its  primary  object,  and  be  prostituted 
to  evîl  purposes.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  in  order 
to  be  successful,  this  association,  and  every  other  having  the 
same  object  in  view,  must  embrace  ail  ihe  factors  in  the  prob- 
lem.  They  certaînly  do  not.  They  do  not,  either  severally 
or  in  combination,  embrace  ail  the  wage-working  men  and 
women  in  the  country.  Thousands  remain  outside  shivering 
in  the  cold,  perhaps  in  poverty,  and  hâve  no  protection  from 
the  industrial  associations  around  them.  Thèse  associations 
claim  authority  over  their  members,  so  far  at  least  that  when 
an  order  is  given  it  must  be  obeyed.  With  such  assumption 
and  such  admission  of  authority,  the  members  are  really  under 
durance,  and  are  often  ordered,  in  separate  bodies  or  in  com- 
bination with  others,  to  '^  strike,"  as  the  phrase  is,  or  cease 
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from  labor  and  demand  higher  wages.  The  order  must  be 
obeyed,  too^or  they  must  suffer  the  social  penalty  —  ostracîsm. 

AU  tliîs  migbt  be  well  enough  and  no  violation  of  right  en- 
sue,  if  the  movenient  were  to  stop  there.  The  injury  to  busi- 
ness mighteasily  be  repaired  by  bringing  in  other  laborers  not 
connected  with  such  associations,  who  might  be  ready,  from 
lack  of  employment  or  other  causes,  to  enter  into  new  rela- 
tions. But  with  such  a  course  the  leaders  and  members  of 
thèse  associations  are  not  satisfied.  They  demand  more.  They 
require  their  own  restoration  to  the  position  which  they  left, 
at  higher  wages,  or,  at  least,  the  employment  at  the  wagea 
demanded  of  members  of  their  fraternity  in  préférence  to 
those  outside.  Hère  is  the  point  where  the  wrong  begius. 
They  hâve  an  undoubted  right  to  cease  laboring  for  any  em- 
ployer at  any  time,  either  sin^ly  or  in  bodies,  unless  held  by 
coutract  for  a  specified  time.  Evon  then  the  réduction  of 
wages  without  their  consent  would  violato  the  oontraôt  and  set 
them  free  for  any  other  course  they  might  choose  to  take. 

But  when  they  take  another  step,  assume  diotation,  and 
say,  "  You  shall  employ  us,  or  members  ol  our  fraternity,  at 
our  priées,"  they  become  the  aggressors,  tyrants,  despots,  vîo- 
lating  ail  right  and  ail  law  ;  ^'  common  law,"  at  least,  if  not 
law  embodied  in  statutes.  When,  going  still  further,  they 
take  the  course  indicated  by  that  new  word  of  Irish  coinage 
and  of  récent  importation,  boycotting^  they  become  tyrants  of 
a  very  low  and  very  despicable  class.  There  is  no  more  ter- 
rible despotism  than  a  popuiar  movement,  ostensibly  ior  the 
righting  of  a  wrong,  but  liaving  vengeance  for  its  ulterior  mo- 
tive. The  boycotting  process  is  of  that  character  —  sîmply 
dictatorial  and  selfish,  with  ail  the  malevolence  embodied  in 
those  words.  It  is  absolutely  disgusting  to  think  of  a  set  of 
great  lubberly  men  standing  idie  around  the  promises  of  a 
poor,  industrious  widow,  Mrs  Gray,  of  New  York,  for  the  pur- 
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Uon.  The  attempt  to  ruin  her  business  on  that  account  was 
au  outrage  alike  upou  law,  justice,  widowhood  and  humaaity. 
Other  cases  of  the  kind  may  hâve  been  more  successfiil,  but 
surely  not  less  vile  and  unjustifiable. 

What,  then,  shall  be  donc  ?  The  laboring  classes  are  un- 
questionably  oppressed.  They  are  crowded  down  to  the  lowest 
hadsê  by  the  vast  accumulation  and  concentration  of  wealth 
in  a  few  hands.  What  can  be  doue  ?  No  great  movement 
for  the  adjustment  of  wrongs  can  be  successful  unless  it  em- 
braces  ail  the  conditions.  The  varions  labor  associations,  as 
already  stated,  certainly  do  not.  They  are  organized  in  pure 
selfishness,  to  aid  and  protect  against  monopoly  those,  and 
those  only,  who  belong  to  them.  It  is  certainly-  overlooked 
that  this  very  monopoly  may,  in  the  form  of  corporations,  be 
a  means  of  great  good  to  ail  the  people,  wage-workers  included. 
Neither  can  the  batteries  of  labor  associations  be  safely  turued 
in  enmity  or  discouraging  efforts  against  those  who  are  not 
members.  Thèse,  if  poor,  need  care.  They  are  as  deeply 
involved  as  any  other  class  in  the  great  war,  if  there  must  be 
war,  between  labor  and  capital.  In  ail  municipal  governmeut, 
State,  city,  national,  the  poor  and  the  outcast,  as  well  as  the 
rich,  must  reçoive  due  attention.  The  comprehensive  survey 
of  political  economy  takes  cognizance  of  ail  thèse  factors. 
Those  labor  associations,  then,  which  fail  to  make  provision 
for  ail  the  poor  as  against  the  rich,  and  comprehend  under 
the  œgis  of  protection  ail  wage-workers  in  the  country,  as 
against  monopolists,  show  a  serions  lack,  as  well  in  the  struc- 
ture of  their  associations  as  in  the  commonest  exercise  of 
benevolence  ;  and  make  a  sad  failure  in  their  work  of  resist- 
ing  the  aggressions  of  capitalists  and  rich  monopolies. 

It  bas  long  been  clear  to  men  of  sagacity  and  close  obser- 
vation that  for  many  years  past  there  has  been  a  tendency  in 
our  civil  affairs  towards  a  plutoeraey^  or  a  government  founded 
solely  on  wealth,  and  ^^  smartness  "  in  its  acquisition.  Tliat 
tendency  seems  now  fast  ripening  into  actual  fact.  It  is 
clearly  one  of  the  causes  of  the  présent  labor  troubles  in  the 
country.      Our  national  législature  is  filled  up  in  very  great 
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disproportion,  with  mon  of  immense  wealth.  They  are 
"  Smart  ;  "  they  are  "  sharp  ;  *'  they  are  good  financiers. 
Tiiey  can  manage  a  railroad^  or  a  bank,  or  a  silver  mine,  or  a 
cottou  mill,  or  any  otlier  great  corporate  institution.  But 
when  they  corne  to  the  business  of  législation,  they  hâve  some- 
times  proved  sad  failures,  not  tosay,  frauds,  destitute  alike  of 
the  honeaty  and  other  qualities  indispensable  to  right  action 
for  the  common  good.  Some  of  them  hâve  bad  neither  désire, 
uor  taste,  nor  capacity  for  the  management  of  public  aifairs. 
They  like  to  sit  in  the  seats  of  législation  ;  it  gives  them  prom- 
inence,  honor,  réputation,  social  position,  éclat  !  They  are 
always  keenly  alive  to  the  interests  of  tbeir  own  class,  lest 
some  législation  should  occur  against  them  and  in  favor  of  the 
laboring  classes. 

The  seats  of  such  men  in  législative  bodies,  it  is  said,  are 
sometimes  procured  by  purchase  or  bribery.  On  that  ques- 
tion, however,  there  can  be  but  little  or  no  évidence  beyond 
probability.  But  with  the  gênerai  looseness  of  public  morals 
aiready  noted,  with  men  on  the  one  hand  ablo  to  buy,  and  ou 
the  other  willing  to  sell,  the  probabilities  rise  alraost  to  a 
démonstration.  Tliey  are  aided,  too,  by  the  lights  that  flash 
occasionally  frora  the  concealed  fires  of  public  iniquity.  Was 
it  from  such  an  estimate  of  probabilities  that  the  American 
senate  lately  refused  to  investigate  the  allégations  against  a 
millionaire  member  of  that  body  who  was  charged  with  having 
obtained  lus  seat  by  bribery  ?  Was  it  that  other  members  in 
the  same  bower  of  surreptitious  grâce  were  afraid  that  the 
sunlight  might  stream  a  little  too  far  into  the  shadows,  and 
tliat  investigation  might  not  stop  there,  but  reaching  on  with 
prying  eyes  might  disclose  other  garments  badly  soiled  ?  Ât 
any  rate,  complaints  in  that  direction  are  running  ail  through 
the  land,  embracing  charges  that  some  millionaires  owe  the 
seats  of  législative  honor  which  they  occupy  to  their  wealth, 
not  their  worth. 

But  suspicions  and  charges  of  this  kind  against  corporations 
and  monopolists,  it  is  thought,  ought  not  to  be  indulged  in  ; 
for  they  do  more  harm  than  good.     Prof.  Newcomb  of  the 
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Washington  Observatory,  in  a  séries  of  "  Talks  with  a  Knight 
of  Labor,"  in  the  New  York  IndependetU^  thinks  they  are  act- 
iially  injurions  to  the  wage-workor's  cause.  That  may  be,  or 
it  may  not  be.  But  how  can  iniquity  ever  be  brought  to  light 
unless  talked  about,  '^  Une  upon  Une,''  with  ail  its  facts  and 
ail  its  crookedness  î  The  same  wrîter  thinks,  also,  that  wage- 
workers  should  relinquish  poli tically  ail  party  affiliations,  and 
vote  only  for  honest  men  to  fill  the  places  of  public  trust.  AU 
right  !  Sound  talk  !  Would  it  need  the  lantern  of  Diogenes 
to  find  them,  —  the  men  incapable  of  being  bribed  and  cor- 
rupted  by  the  power  of  the  money-kings  ?  How  can  honest 
men  be  elected,  with  ail  that  power  against  them, —  a  powor 
always  exerted  to  influence  voters,  one  way  or  another,  and 
prevent  the  élection  of  any  one  who  might  be  supposed  to  act 
against  their  own  interests  ? 

But  a  resort  to  voting  brings  the  whole  subject  into  tiie 
arena  of  politics.  Hère  men  are  very  apt  to  be  too  intensely 
partisan  to  act  honestly.  The  irrépressible  greed  for  raoney 
makes  them  so.  AU  efforts  to  stem  the  torrent  of  corruption 
and  purify  politics  are  opposed  and  resisted,  often  with  the 
vilest  slanders  and  fiercest  invectives.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that 
the  best  men  to  discharge  the  dutîes  of  legislators,  —  men  of 
talent,  honesty,  sagacity,  unpurchasable  integrity  and  compre- 
hensive  statemanship,  are  seldom  chosen.  They  are  not 
always  wiUing  to  accept  the  position.  Only  the  shrewd,  party- 
managers,  who  learn  politics  as  a  trade,  are  able  to  secure 
places  of  public  trust  ;  and  thèse  by  the  money-power  are 
always  seleoted,  because  they  are  purchasable  and  can  be  easilly 
manafired. 
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being  '^  damned  to  everlasting  famé  !  "  Some  législative  bod- 
ies  of  the  old  tioae  ^^  Enow-notbing  "  type,  furnisb  of  this 
inattor  a  few  vanishing  examples  in  the  world's  great  history. 
Still  it  might  be  useful,  ail  things  considered,  for  them  to  make~ 
tbe  ezperiment.  It  is  altogether  probable,  if  the  sélections 
should  be  made  from  their  own  membership,  that  they  would 
fait  to  secure  the  best  man,  or  even  their  best  men.  They 
surely  could  not  bc  best  served  by  mère  partisanship,  not  even 
by  the  abandonment  of  an  old,  and  the  adoption  of  a  uew 
party.  What  tlicy  most  need,  and  what  the  country  most 
needs  in  its  oflicers  of  goverment,  is  nndoubted  honesty  and 
clear-headed  intelligence  of  the  highest  order. 

But  whatever  course  may  be  taken  in  this  matter,  ail  efforts 
for  improvement  will  be  defective,  unless,  as  already  indicated^ 
they  encircle  in  their  ample  embrace  ail  the  wage-workers  in 
the  country.  Thèse  constitute  a  great  élément  in  the  business 
of  the  nation,  which  it  will  neither  be  safe  nor  politic  to  neg- 
lect.  They  may,  indeed,  by  the  indirect  influence  of  their 
présence  and  their  needs,  serve  to  reduce  the  wages  of  labor  ; 
still  tiiey  cannot  safely  be  ignored.  They  are  hère  ;  many  of 
them  are  foreignborn ;  but  while  they  remain  peaceablo  citi- 
zens,  they  can  neither  be  put  to  death  nor  sent  back  to  their 
foreign  homes. 

Yet  one  very  important  effort  can  be  made.  The  many 
workingmen's  associations  might  unité  in  one  great,  good 
movement  to  secure  légal  enactments  prohibiting  further  im- 
migration. Hère  they  might  indeed  meet  with  serions  diffi- 
culty.  The  feathers  of  capitalists  would  at  once,  or  very 
soon,  be  ruffled,  and  the  attitude  of  résistance  be  assumed. 
The  councils  of  the  nation  are  so  filled  with  millionaires  who 
favor  immigration,  that  to  suppress  it  would  be  an  herculean, 
if  not  a  hopeless  task.  Those  who  employ  workmen  are  nat- 
urally  favorable  to  the  increase  of  the  laboring  classes,  because 
it  bears  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  price  paid  to  each  for 
làbor.  There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  done,  and  perhaps  their 
only  alternative,  —  they  must  turn  capitalists  themselves, 
originate  new  enterprises,  and  thus  make  available  the  sur- 
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plus  labor  ol  tac  Aaiid.  Perhaps,  indeed,  thej  migbt  engage 
in  some  of  the  older  industries  under  a  co-operative  System, 
and  take  their  share  of  the  profits. 

Hère  cornes  another  ground  of  complaint.  Monopolists  are 
always  watchful  of  compétition  in  their  business.  By  their 
immense  wealth  they  are  able  to  crush  out  ail  small  industries. 
They  ask  u  tariflF  to  protect  themselves,  while,  like  Toracious 
sharks,  they  stand  ready  to  swallow  and  devour  ail  smaller 
and  weaker  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  Âthorougli  change 
in  the  tariff  laws  would  be  likely  to  do  something  for  the 
laboring  classes  ;  it  would  serve  at  least  to  check  the  rapid 
flow  of  immigration,  and  prevent  that  great  tide-swell  which, 
if  continued,  is  destined  to  bring  down  ail  wage-workers  in 
this  country  to  a  level  with  those  of  other  lands. 

But  laying  aside  for  the  présent  ail  thèse  things  which 
must  be  met  by  workingmen  as  best  they  may,  there  is  another 
and  more  important  matter  now  coming  into  view,  which  is 
actually  more  injurions  to  the  poor  and  to  laboring  people 
than  ail  others  put  together.  Thèse  poor  people  are  often 
very  severe  in  their  denunciations  of  rich  monopolists,  cor- 
porations, and  especially  railroads,  banks,  manufacturing  and 
other  interests  ^^  where  wealth  accumulâtes  and  men  decay." 
But  they  seldom  think  and  rarely  talk,  except  in  approval  or 
in  vindication  of  one  of  the  worst,  direst,  most  terrible  and 
tyrannical  of  ail  the  monopolies  with  which  the  country  is 
cursed.  The  liquor-dealers'  and  the  beer-dealers'  monopoly 
does  more  to  damage  the  people,  more  to  crush  out  the  lifo 
and  spirit  of  the  laboring  classes,  than  ail  others  put  together  ; 
aye,  ail  roiled  up  into  one  agglomerated  mass,  or  hugo  Iieap 
of  mountain  size,  mountain  weight  and  mountain  force.  Its 
inévitable  tendency  is  to  bring  them  down  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  poverty,  shame,  neglect,  and  perhaps  actual  starva- 
tion. 

Let  a  '^  Btrike  "  commence  ;  laboring  men  quit  work  at  once 
and  perhaps  in  large  numbers,  and  in  great  haste,  leave  their 
remunerative  employment,  though  they  may  deem  it  poorly 
remunerative,  and  hurry  away,  yea,  spced  themselves  to  the 
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saloons  î  Tliere,  instcad  of  earning  moiiey,  they  sjiend  it,  if 
not  as  fast  as  possible,  jet  ail  too  fast  for  tlieir  own  iiitereat  ; 
and  they  gWe  tlie  liqiior-dealers*  raonopolj,  for  tlie  time  beîng, 
a  very  brihk  business.  It  is  amazîng  how  very  blind  and  howr 
very  foolîsJï  in  tins  respect  is  a  very  large  portion  of  tlie  labor- 
ing  people  of  this  country,  They  clamor  for  higher  wages  ; 
they  curse  monopoUstSj  but  receive  pay  of  theni  for  work,  re- 
ceive  it  in  eubstautial  coin  or  its  équivalent,  and  then  basten 
to  ihe  saloona  and  spend  thc  same  for  uothiug  —  iiotbiug  of 
aijy  real  value  to  theniselvea  or  those  dépendent  on  them  — 
notbing,  except  wbat  brings  fictual  injury  to  themselves  and 
âll  coniiected  witb  them.  They  tuake  thenaselves  mère  don- 
keys,  beasts  of  burden,  i>cariug  the  siim  of  their  wages  from 
the  monopolîst  who  employs  them  to  the  saloon  monopolist 
wbo  receives  it  and  gives  them  nothing  in  return  for  the 
*'  value  received."  They  mîght  just  as  well  ^o  directly  to  the 
furnaee,  cast  it  into  the  fire  aud  bttrn  it< 

Not  ail  wagB-workers,  indeed,  belong  to  thîs  great  herd  of 
iminan  donkeyB*  Tbere  are  many  brilliant  exceptions  to  this 
gênerai  rule.  But  the  places  of  those  who  leave  the  herd,  or 
ne  ver  enter  it.  are  soon  lilled,  and  often  more  than  filled,  by 
tlic  women  wbo  join  it.  It  is  a  sad  fact  ttmt  niaiiy  women  are 
inveterate  beer-drinkerB,  and  keepin  countenarxe  the  laboring 
meii  who  spend  mticli  of  their  eaniîngfl  at  the  monopoly  of 
saloou». 

Jf,  then,  monopolists  must  be  condemned  —  no  doubt  in 
nioât  cases  they  ricbly  deserve  con damnation  —  wliy  not  take 
the  broad  ground  and  condemn  tlie  wlmle,  especially  tlie  worst 
and  meanest  of  them  ail  !  But  no,  tbat  must  not  be  doue. 
Many  wage^workers  would  almost  ruu  crazy  wîth  madneas  if 
the  saloon  s  wcre  suppressed.  Tliey  countenance,  sanction, 
Bustain  ail  monopoUesfor  the  sale  of  întoxicatijjg  drlnke.  By 
Ihis  support,  thèse  monopollea  hâve  at  lengtb  become  so  pow- 
erfnl,  so  rich  and  arrogant,  as  to  spurn  public  opinion,  and 
hold  it  in  utter  défiance.  Tliey  are  worse  than  ail  otlier 
nionopolies,  because  thejr  ruin  mind,  soûl,  bealth,  réputation ^ 
aud  eveu  destroy  tlie  lîves  of  those  who  submit  to  their  înfiu- 
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ence.  Why,  tlieii,  should  workingmen  demand  higher  wages 
of  one  class  of  monopolisis  to  hasten  away  and  spend  the  same 
on  another  ? 

The  ^^  eight-hour  "  demand,  so  earnestlj  agitated  in  some 
places,  cannot  be  discussed  hère.  It  is  a  question  of  political 
economy,  embracing  the  relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployée. No  législation  can  compel  an  employer  to  hire  his 
workmen  by  the  day  ;  and  eveu  if  it  could,  the  advantages 
might  be  easily  lost  by  its  perversion  into  furnishing  a  little 
more  time  for  reveling  and  spending  more  money  with  the 
saloon  monopolists. 

Let  the  "  eight-hour"  question,  then,  with  ail  its  imaginary 
incidents,  pass  by.  The  wage-workers  by  their  saloon  haunting, 
lose  surely  very  much  sympathy  which  they  might  otherwise 
receive.  Who  can  extend  sympathy  to  a  man  that  dégrades 
himself  and  wastes  his  substance  in  the  interest  of  the  liquor- 
dealers'  monopolies  ?  Thèse  are  monopolies,  not  of  income, 
but  of  waste  to  the  mechanic,  the  artisan,  the  agriculturist, 
and  the  laborer  in  gênerai.  To  thèse  they  yield  no  wages, 
but  take  away  even  what  they  hâve.  The  workingman  pays 
the  grain  monopolist  for  bread,  the  pork  and  cattle  monopo- 
list  for  méats,  and  the  railroad  monopolist  for  carrying  thèse 
and  other  necessary  articles  to  his  home.  Dealing  with  mo- 
nopolists in  this  way,  he  gains,  as  a  wage-worker,  something 
besides  the  wages  he  receives  for  his  labor.  ^^  Bread  îs  the 
staff  of  life  ;  "  méats  are  extensively  consumed,  and  ail  min- 
ister  to  the  health,  strength  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

But  when  wage-workers  turn  to  the  béer  monopoly,  or  any 
other  liquor  monopoly,  the  whole  scène  is  changed.  They 
gain  nothing.  There  foUows  only  a  séries  of  losses  —  inebri- 
ation,  weakness,  misery.  Yet  they  go  ;  they  walk  on,  oh,  so 
lamb-like  !  no  fuss,  no  groans,  no  complaints,  no  boiling  over 
with  anger,  no  deep-toned  profanity,  turning  the  whole  atmos- 
phère darker  than  cerulean  blue  !  They  go,  not  to  receive 
ihe  smallest  wages,  but  to  hand  over  wages  already  earned, 
and  take  "hell  broth  "  in  return,  or  "  liquid  damnation,"  as 
the  modem  phrase  is.      Then,  if  they  do  not  actually  abuse 
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theîr  {amilies,  they  hâve  wasted  what  was  necessary  to  give 
tliem  pie  as  a  lit  aud  plentiful  homes,  The  liquor  moiiopoliefl 
cost  the  people  of  this  countrjj  aud  tlie  wage-workers  among 
tljeiiij  more  tljaii  the  bread  they  eat,  Tlie  Kuïghta  of  Labar, 
and  siLullar  associatiouâ,  must  pay  their  part  of  {hîs  stupen- 
dons  tax,  ruiining  ipto  millions,  as  in  ail  probahilitj  they  take 
their  portion  of  tlic  useless  driiiks. 

Siekness  aud  misfortuiie  may  briiig  many  people  to  penury 
aad  want,  wîth  no  blâme  for  theîr  owu  misdeeds  restîug  iipou 
them.  In  8iich  caseâ  they  may  ueed  more  wages  to  relieve 
them  from  actiial  distress.  But  those  who  waste  theîr  earn- 
ings  îu  useless  driiiks  hâve  really  no  good  grouud  of  coni- 
plaint.  Let  ail  workîngmen,  then^  keep  clcar  of  the  saloon 
monopolîes  ;  let  them  break  the  bauds  that  hind  them  to  the 
poîsoned  cup,  and  for  m  associations  of  their  own,  or  cause  to 
be  inserted  in  those  already  existingan  article  forswearing  ail 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  '"■  boycottiug  "  at  the  same  time  ail 
manufactnrers  and  venders  of  siich  drinks.  If  they  must  leave 
ttieîr  work  and  stand  as  idte  lubberâ  anywhcre^let  itbearound 
the  dark  places  where  drunkards  are  made,  but  be  aure  uot  to 
fall  întû  tlie  hole»  and  the  habits  themselveB. 

Meti.  M.  0.  William». 


Article  VIIL 
The  Christian  ConBciotmiêiê, 

A   STUDY    IN    MODERK    THEOLOGY. 


SrNCR  the  time  of  Schleiennacher  mnch  basbeen  written  and 
saîd  about  the  Christian  conscîoufineaa.  As  to  a  définition  of 
Uie  notion,  no  agreement  has  beeu  reached  ;  indeed,  tione  is 
possible,  unless  we  use  elastic  terme  ^  for  tbe  thîng  meant  h 
in  proaesa  of  growth,  and  an  exact  and  fnll  définition  made 
to  day  might  not  be  adéquate  to-morrow.  The  friends  of  this 
phrase  hâve  seldom  attempted  to  defiue  ;  and  one  distingnished 
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amoDg  them  bas  seemed  to  âespair  of  making  himself  under- 
stood  bf  theologians  of  tbe  opposite  partj.  Tho  attempt  to 
generalize  a  statement  from  tbe  usage  of  tbe  pbrase  amoDg  its 
frieuds,  would  lead  to  confusiou.  I  will  tben  inquiro,  Wbat 
oQght  tbe  pbrase  to  mean  ?  or,  ratbcr,  Wbat  tbiug  is  tbere 
wbicb  it  may  mean  if  we  so  agrée  ? 

Consciousuess  is  probably  best  defined  as  tbe  power  wbicb 
tbe  mind  bas  to  know  immediately  its  owu  opérations.  Tbe 
Obrifltian  consciousness  may  tben  be  tbis  power  in  a  Obristian  ; 
or,  in  a  limited  sensé,  it  may  be  tbat  part  of  tbe  consciousness 
of  a  Obristian  wbicb  is  not  in  tbe  consciousness  of  a  pagan. 
But  tbis  définition  does  not  satisfy  tbe  usage  of  tbe  terms 
by  tbe  advocates  of  tbe  Obristian  consciousness.  Tbere 
is,  bowever,  a  similar  processof  tbe  mind  wbicb  will,  perbaps, 
fulfil  ail  reasonable  requirements.  It  may  be  described  by 
analogy.  An  experienced  macbinist,  brougbt  before  a  ma- 
cbine  tliat  be  never  saw  before,  so  quickly  and  sjirely  compre- 
bendB  it  —  tbe  strengtb  of  its  parts,  tbe  relation  of  parts,  and 
tbe  effectiveness  of  tbe  wbole  for  its  purpose  —  tbat  to  one  of 
no  mecbanioal  talent  be  seems  to  bave  a  now  faculty.  We 
say  be  bas  a  mecbanical  sensé.  Similarly  one  develops  a  lit- 
erary  sensé,  or  an  artistic  sensé,  wbicb  gives  bim  autbority 
and  otber  great  advantage  in  literature  or  art.  Tbis  sensé  is 
not  infallible  ;  it  is  simply  a  quicker,  finer,  and  truer  apprécia- 
tion and  judgment,  wbicb  tbe  professional  man  bas  in  Iiis  own 
department,  as  coropared  witb  tbe  nonprofessional.  Now  if 
tbere  be  any  trutb  in  tbe  cburcb  doctrine  of  tbe  great  cbange 
wrougbt  in  a  man  by  conversion  and  by  tbe  Obristian  life  after 
conversion,  we  must  iiifer  tbat  tbe  Obristian,  especially  one  of 
long  and  profound  expérience,  bas  tbe  same  kind  of  advan- 
tage  over  tbe  pagan  tbat  tbe  man  of  artistic  genius  and  talent 
bas  over  one  not  tbus  gifted.  Granting  for  a  moment  tbat 
tliis  power  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  name,  we 
may  call  it  tbe  Obristian  sensé,  or  instinct,  or,  witbout  mucb 
strain  on  tbe  term,  Obristian  consciousness.  It  is,  tben,  as  a 
friand  bas  defined,  a  new  modo  of  knowing,  made  possible  to 
the  Obristian  by  bis  expérience  in  religion  and  by  tlie  stand- 
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point  which  he  lias  thereby  reached.  This  définition  wiîl  in- 
terpret  some  of  the  wrîtings  referring  to  the' Christian  con- 
sciousness. 

Among  the  varions  other   uses  of  the  phrase,   tîserc  is  one 
which  from  its  frequency  deserves  mention.     The  notion  may 
bc  reached  by  observing  the  probable  origin  of  it.     Gonscious- 
ness,  properly  defined,  accompanies  ail  the  opérations  of  the 
mind.      In  other  words,  ail  modes  of  activity  are  modes  of 
consciousness  ;  they  are  tlie  field  of  consciousness  ;  and  are 
summed  np  as  the  conscious  life  of  the  individnal,  or,  loosely 
speaking,  the  consciousness.      This  h,  pcrhaps,  a  figure  of 
speech  —  naming  a  thing  by  its  accompaniment.      According 
to  such  a  définition,  the    Christian    consciousness  is  not  the 
power  of  immediately  knowing  Christian  actîvîty  in  the  soûl, 
nor  a  C'iristian  way  of  looking  at  things,  but  is  the  religions 
departm.Mit  of  a  Christian's  mentiil  activity  ;    that  is  to  say  : 
it  is  the  sum.of  the  religions  intuitions,  convictions,  beliefs, 
tendenc.os,  of  which  the  Christian  is  conscious.     In  short,  the 
Christian  furniture  of  the  mind,  the  Christion  cliaracter,  is 
the  Christian  consciousness.     Of  the  three  things  abovc  indi- 
cated,  and  capable  of  being  denoted  by  the  same  phrase  now 
under  discussion,  the  first,  though  most  proper  to  the  phrase, 
is  rejected  as  not  in  use  ;  the  second,  *•"  the  Chriscian  modo  of 
appréhension,"  is  used,  and  seems  to  hâve  the  greatest  promise 
of  Usefulness  ;  the  third  is  merely  the  cause  or  condition  of 
the  second  :  "  the  Christian    character  "  is  that  which  gives 
one  "  the  power  to  see  things  in  a  Christian  way."      In  prac- 
tice,  therefore,  we  shall  not  often  go  far  wrong  if  we  use  the 
second  and  third  as  équivalent.     The  purpose  of  the  présent 
essay  being  partly  historical,  seems  to  require  occasionally  au 
omission  of  the  distinction  between  thcm.     But  I  shall  try  to 
make  the  distinction  when  it  is  necessary. 

The  use  o(  the  Christian  consciousness  as  an  authorîty  in 
theology,  is  not  confined  to  the  professed  followers  of  Schlcicr- 
mâcher.  Many  theologians  of  the  opposing  school,  wjiether 
confessedly  or  not,  are  accustomed  to  rely  much  on  the  same 
power.   Professer  Bowne  déclares  that  "the  emotioual  nature 
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including  the  etbical,  bas  a  right  to  bo  héard  in  determining 
wbat  we  may  iu  religion  believe.''  So  tbeologians  likc  Van 
Oosterzee  and  Martensen  migbt  be  quoted.  J.  H.  Froude  ex- 
presses a  commou  opinion  wben  writing  of  tbe  exquisite  tor- 
ture iuflicted  by  tbe  Scotcb  Puritans  on  tbe  so-called  witebcs, 
in  pursuauce  of  a  tbeological  dogma  and  againsc  tlieir  better 
natures,  be  explains  :  '*  Tbey  did  not  know  tbat  tbe  instincts 
of  bumauity  are  safer  tban  tbe  logic  of  tbeology."  AU  tbis 
is  exactly  wbat  tbe  Andover  men  would  say  ;  it  is  au  appeal 
to  tbe  Cbristian  conscioasness.  Of  tbe  same  sort  is  tbe  doc- 
trine of  tbe  testimonium  Spiritus  Sancti^  beld  in  ail  Cbristian 
times,  and  mucb  quoted,  and  regarded  as  of  great  importance 
in  religion  and  tbeology.  So  agaiii  is  tbat  mucb  used  argu- 
ment for  the  trutb  of  Gbristianity,  by  some  deemed  thc  cbief 
argument,  namely,  tbe  suprême  satisfaction  tbat  Cbristiauity 
brings  to  ail  tbe  profound  wants  of  our  nature.  ^'  We  are  con- 
scions  of  tbis  satisfaction,  and  tbereby  we  know  tbat  our  reli- 
gion is  of  Gted." 

Bnt  tbe  extent  to  wbicb  tbe  Gbristian  cousciousness  bas 
l»een  used  in  tbeology,  is  not  commonly  recognized  evon  among 
tbeologians.  Tbis  oversigbt  is  probably  due  in  part  to  tbe 
lack  of  accurate  définition,  and  to  tbe  straining  of  tbe  terms, 
wbicb  bave  offended  careful  tbinkers.  A  récent  writer,  dis- 
cussing  tbis  subjeot,  and  seeming  to  miss  tbe  meaning  of  bis 
words,  quotes  Lutber  as  saying  tbat  ^'  Cbristian  doctrine  is 
learned  by  tbe  révélation  of  God  Himself,  first  by  tlie  exter- 
nat Word  ;  tben  by  tbe  workings  of  God's  Spirit  inwardly." 
And  again,  referring  to  Lutber's  judgmont  on  tbe  Value  of  tbe 
varions  parts  of  tbe  Bible,  lie  says,  '^  Lutber^s  principle  was 
simply  tbe  measu ring  tbe  books  of  tbe  Bible  by  tbe  prepon- 
derating  teacbing  of  tbe  Book  as  a  living  wbole."  But  tbis 
'*  teacbing  *'  is,  of  course,  in  gênerai  *'  Lutber*s  apprebensiou 
of  the  teacbing,"  made  possible  by  tbe  ''  workings  of  tbe 
Spirit  "  in  bim.  Likewise  tbe  Sobolastics  taught  tbat  tbe 
order  of  Cbristian  knowledge  is,  we  first  reçoive  trutb  on 
trust,  tben  wben  tbe  Word  bas  clarified,  roctified,  and  invig- 
orated  tbe  mind,  we  can  understand  tbe  trutb  and  demonstrate 
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ît.  The  Mystics  taught  that  inan  bas  power  to  lay  hold  on 
God  and  flis  truth  immodiatelj  and  within  ccnsciousness. 
St.  John  wrote  :  '^  Ye  hâve  an  anointîng  from  the  Holy  One, 
and  ye  know  ail  things.  .  .  And  as  for  you,  the  anointîng 
which  ye  received  of  Him  abideth  in  you,  aiid  ye  necd  not 
that  any  one  teach  you."  AU  profound  men,  from  St.  Jolni 
to  Emerson,  and  ail  classes,  from  mystic  to  scholastic,  bave 
relied  much  on  Christian  tendencies,  instincts  and  intuitions. 
It  îs  a  case  of  ''  semper,  ubique^  ah  omnibuB^ 

But  not  only  bas  the  cxtent  of  tlie  appeal  to  the  Christian 
consciousness  been  overlooked,  but  tbe  actual  value  or  influ- 
ence  of  it  in  the  formation  or  jnodification  of  opinions,  bas 
been,  perbaps,  quite  as  much  unc^erestîmated.  How  is  itthat 
a  dozen  men  ot  equal  abilities,  with  tbe  samo  relijçious  facts 
befo/o  tbem,  will  often  corne  to  a  dozen  difiereht  conclusions  ? 
Tbe  aaswer  in  gênerai  is  that  thcy  are  diflferently  constîtuted. 
Tako  an  extrême  example.  The  American  Indian  pictured 
bis  bcaven  as  a  bappy  bunting  ground.  Tbe  scbolastic  of  tbe 
Middlc  Ages  tboughl  '>f  beaven  as  a  place  whcre  bis  intellect 
sbould  be  greatly  strengthened  aiid  refined,  so  that  lie  could 
even  understand  the  Trinity.  Tbe  Mystic  desired  only  to 
lose  himself  in  God.  Thèse  différences  in  theology  are  due 
partly  to  différences  in  the  original  nature  of  tbe  men,  and 
partly  to  tbe  différent  deposits  left  in  tbem  by  their  varying 
instruction  and  expériences.  Thèse  make  up  their  religions 
consciousness.  Thèse  men,  being  such  as  they  were,  could 
scarcely  tblnk  of  beaven  otberwise.  It  is  not  far  différent 
with  ail  of  us.  So,  as  everybody  remarks  in  thèse  day?,  the 
irinHlinr  Oliristiau  sentiments  are  visiblv  mitiaratina:  tbe  barsher 
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there  large  volumes  of  otiier  doctrines.  A  similar  instance 
îs  Dr.  Withrow.  Following  the  common  conscîousness  of 
the  day,  ho  was  confident  that  no  important  sect  of  the  Church> 
aor  any  considérable  number  of  its  leaders,  had  ever  taught 
the  damnation  of  the  majority  of  the  race.  Bnt  the  Christian 
Begister  showed  him  that  the  great  sects,  the  great  men,  the 
grcat  creeds,  the  Doctor's  own  creed,  taught  the  very  doctrine. 
Tmly  the  Christian  consciousness  is  a  wonderful  power  —  it 
may  eren  make  a  man  blind  on  one  sidc.  Is  there  not  much 
wit  in  the  saying  that  a  new  truth  îs  received  in  thîs  fashion  : 
**  Firsty  men  say  it  is  absurd.  Next,  it  is  contrary  to  Scripture. 
Thon,  wo  always  belioved  it."  At  least  I  thiuk  this  is  the 
course  of  things  with  regard  to  the  Christian  consciousness- 
The  Christian  world,  still  more  than  the  theologians,  dérives 
many  of  its  opinions  from  its  feelings.  A  few  plainly  profess 
as  much.  Among  thoughtful  men  it  has  long  been  recognized 
that  our  opinions  are  not  founded  on  logic  or  in  reason  alone, 
but  vory  largely  on  other  activities  of  the  soûl.  Popular 
proverbs  so  attesfc  :  The  wish  is  the  father  of  the  thought  ; 
We  désire  and  therefore  believe  ;  We  believe  that  we  may 
understand  ;  The  heart  has  reasons  of  its  own  that  the  reason 
does  not  know.  It  is  not  suflBcient  to  roply  :  "  Yes,  this  is  ail 
truc,  aud  is  the  source  of  many  errors."  For  the  intellect  is 
far  from  înfalliblo  itself.  The  heart  is  often  wiser  than  the 
head.  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life.  And  of  that 
lifo  a  large  part  is  thought.  One  is  more  quickly  and  effec- 
tîvcly  salvable  tlirough  the  heart  than  through  the  head.  One 
generally  has  religion  long  before  he  has  theology  ;  the  first 
Icads  to  the  second.  Indeed,  one  may  ail  his  life  be  a  good 
Christian,  and  bave  a  bad  theology.  For  with  the  best  of  us,  ' 
the  deeper  expériences  sometimes  work  but  slowly  up  to  the  sur- 
face and  into  clear  and  consistent  expression.  In  coming  to 
that  expression,  thought  and  feeling  are  intermingled,  and 
ought  to  be  intermingled.  We  ought  not  to  go  so  far  as  "  the 
good  old  woman  who  said  she  would  believe  in  her  church  if  she 
knev  it  wnsn't  true.*'  But  as  the  facts  are,  she  differs  from  the 
rest  of  us  chiefly  in  degree  and  candor.    In  practical  lifo,  com- 
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mon  sensé  as  opposcd  to  spéculative  refinenoients  is  often  better 
tlian  logio.  So  Christian  sensé  and  conscience  are  often  better 
than  theology.  In  the  bold  hyperbole  of  Emerson,  "  Heroism 
feels  and  never  reasons,  and  therefore  it  is  always  right/* 
Pectusfacit  theologum  is  a  law  of  our  being.  The  true  Oliris- 
tian  is  full  of  theology.  '^  Fools/^  said  Mansel  against  the 
Transcendentalists,  '^  Pools,  to  think  that  man  can  draw  aught 
but  a  human  portrait  of  God  !  "  I  count  us  fortunate  thaf  we 
can  draw  only  such  a  portrait  ;  for  since  we  are  the  image  of 
God,  the  likeness  we  draw  must  be  a  good  one.  That  which 
is  deepcst  and  best  in  us  is  Godliko.  He  that  would  learn  of 
God  must  study  that  image,  for  without  it  we  cannot  know 
Him,  until  it  be  given  us  to  behold  Him  face  to  face.  It  is 
fortunate  that  such  limits,  emotional  and  constitutional,  are 
placed  upon  us,  for  the  reason  cannot  go  far  alone.  It  has 
made  one  great  attempt  to  do  so,  and  the  resuit  was  the  follies 
of  Scholasticism.  May  we  hâve  no  more  of  them.  Jacobi  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  his  reason  was  pagan  but  his  feeliugs 
were  Christian.  How  much  has  the  world  lost  because  he, 
and  many  such,  knew  not  with  Augustîne,  that  *^  the  reahon 
must  sometimes  subordinate  itself,"  though  he  should  remem- 
ber  Pascal's  addition  :  '^  Yet  only  when  it  sees  that  it  ought 
to  subordinate  itself."  Has  not  the  time  come  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize  the  rightful  influence  of  the  whole  man  in  forming 
opinions  ?  The  reason  is  not  properly  an  absolute,  bnt  a  con^ 
stitutional  monarch  ;  and  it  is  liable  to  lose  its  head— percliance 
hâve  that  member  chopped  off,  so  to  speak  —  if  it  présumes 
too  much  on  ils  royal  prérogative,  and  attempts  to  rule  with- 
out a  parliament  of  other  powers. 

Natnrallv  thf^  r\Çix\  niiARHnn  îs.  What  ArA  thft  limitR  hv  God 
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the  Bible  ;  and  the  whole  superstructure  of  that  science  might 
be,  bjr  8ome  miraculous  wisdom,  cousciously  built  thoreon. 
Thîs  would  be  doiw  in  the  process  of  interpreting  the  Bible  by 
a  perfect  Christian  consciousness.  But  in  fact,  and  according 
to  the  theory  of  thèse  writers,  the  Christian  often  finds  a 
truth  in  himself  or  in  his  expérience,  and  afterward  finds  it 
in  the  Bible.  *'  To  interpret  the  Bible,"  therefore,  means  to 
elaborate  and  opply  a  system  of  truth,  deriving  it  partly  from 
the  Bible  and  partly  from  ourseîves,  such  as  rniglit  bo,  if  we 
were  wiser  to  begin  with,  elaborated  from  tlie  Bible  alone. 

One  writer  gives  some  analysis  :  The  Christian  conscious- 
ness apprehends  and  appropriâtes  Christianity.  A  pagan  does 
not  know  what  Christianity  is,  and  cannot  rightly  use  its 
tertnSj  except  in  a  superficial  way.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
that  lias  experienced  our  religion  knows  it  ;  knows  its  great 
pnnciples  to  be  true  ;  and  needs  uo  other  proof  of  them. 
Secondly,  the  Christian  consciousness  exteuds  and  improves 
our  compréhension  and  application  of  truth.  Objective  révé- 
lation is  complète.  ^'  The  never  ending  task  of  the  Church  is 
to  compass  its  breadth  and  lengtli  and  depth  and  height." 
Tiiirdly,  the  Christian  consciousness  not  ouly  apprehends 
truth  and  improves  our  understanding  thereof,  but  it  tests  ail 
pretended  advances  ;  it  distinguishes  what  is  Christian  from 
what  is  not  Christian.  Doubtless  thèse  three  are  one  ;  but 
they  may  serve  as  a  statement  of  the  function  of  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness. 

Wo  uext  inquire,  With  how  much  authority  does  this  fac- 
alty  spoak  ?  The  logical  requirements  of  its  relation  to  the 
Bible  seemtobe  vrell  given  by  Professer  Bowno,  substantially 
as  ioUows  :  Thi»  ouuov;Iou8ness,  being  ihe  resuit  of  Christian- 
ity, or  of  the  Holy  Spirit  operaiing  on  the  human  soûl,  can 
ueter  esseutially  differ  from  the  Bible.  And  if,  as  often  hap- 
pens,  the  two  authorities  appear  to  contradict  each  other  on 
ttuy  question,  they  must  be  studied  until  an  error  is  found 
in  the  interprétation  of  one  or  of  the  other.  In  fact 
the  conscience  bas  often  corrected  exegesis  ;  and  again  exe- 
gesis  bas  instructed  the  conscience.    But  if  it  should   ever 
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oGour^  contrary  to  our  expectation,  that  au  insoluble  ooiitra» 
diction  be  found,  theii  manifestly  tlie  Bible  laiiet  yield.  For 
tliis  ÎR  a  case  of  ninetyiiin©  hundredth»  oï  the  Bible,  ex- 
prcssed  in  the  Christmii  coti»ciouâiiess,  agatiist  one  liundredtli. 
The  error  niiist  be  in  tlie  one  littndredth. 

Sîmilarly  wc  luust  liold  that  two  Ctiristian  conîicioustiesaQs 
can  never  esâentially  differ  ;  and  if  they  »ppear  to  contradiot 
each  other,  ihao  oue  at  least  h  eitlier  misinterpreted  or  ii 
laboring  nndor  somo  faiso  bits,  ka  not  ronUy  Christian  but 
pagan.  Ta  be  brlef,  the  ideul  eoiiscloiiHtie^s  is  infallible  ;  the 
actual  coasciousTiGâB  is  talliblo  in  §ome  judgmôiita  ;  but  eveii 
an  ordinary  Christian  ûoiJé^eiuusuLma  im  uifallible  on  some  qnes- 
lions,  jiist  a!â  the  ordiimry  uiatheinatical  facnlty  is  infallible  iii 
tho  muUîplicadoii  table.  Tliere  is,  theiu  a  body  oï  reli^ibuA 
trutb  aoceptad  by  ail  Chn^^tÎHns  arïd  justîfiod  by  their  expéri- 
ence, Beyond  thts  \^  an  unexplored  rejncin  into  which  we  ail 
make  expéditions  and  brinj:  back  resnlts  diflferitig  aecording 
to  tho  fitriess  of  our  facalties  for  such  work.  One  Christian 
is  conâcious  vrith  a  feeling  of  ui»tiohue  assurance  of  the  troth 
of  a  certain  proposition  ;  and  auother  if^  equnlty  asatirûd  uf  its 
falsehood,  Is  tliere  any  ineua«  of  discovonug  which  is  bia^sed, 
and  to^vhat  extent,  and  what,  therofore,  ia  the  acttial  prodtiot 
of  the  Christian  conâeiou^Ji^âiâ?  Is  It  possible  to  entimerate 
the  causes  that  vitiatc  the  action  of  tins  faculty  or  lead  it  into 
error  'i 

The  atteaipt  to  do  so  h  manifestly  a  procédure  of  >^ruat 
diUiculty  ;  for  theologîcal  biaso!<  and  préjudices  are  among  the  * 
iBost  powerful  and  leaï^t  ofteii  confessed-  We  are,  however, 
accustomed  tu  eonfctsii  in  gênerai  tenus  that  our  jndginentii,  or 
rallier,  that  our  neîghbor's  judgments,  are  frequeutly  lortned 
under  improper  infiuenees,  It  ha»  eveu  gone  so  far  that  wtieii 
the  noîgbbor  speaks  with  entire  justice  and  trntli, — for  iïiase^  do 
no£  always  act  —  tlie  shrewd  iiearar  ineutally  lops  olî  hatf  llie 
speech  a»  due  to  personal  feeling  or  somettilng  of  that  sorL 
Thus  the  y^ry  study  of  the  psychology  of  error,  beinj^  incoia- 
plete,  is  a  now  source  of  error  There  are  in  thèse  days  tew 
things  tnore  ludicrous  thau  the  attempt  of  some  meti^  againsi 
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their  nature,  ':o  be  ^independent."  But  the  attempi^  is  a  movo 
meut  in  the  right  direction,  andis  not  uncommon  in  theology. 
Dr.  Harris  is  ready  to  saj  that  the  Christian  consciousuess  ia 
accnstomed  to  recognize  its  defects  and  to  correct  itself.  True, 
doubtless,  to  some  extent,  and  ever  increasingly  true.  But 
wo  are  not  jet  very  wise  in  tliis  respect.  Not  long  ago,  if  à 
well  disposed  church  member  had  sought  the  verdict  of  the 
Christian  corsciousness  as  to  negro  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  ho  wouid  hâve  consulted  his  own  best  instincts  and 
those  of  the  révérend  clergy  and  pious  laity  hero  and  elso 
whero  ;  he  would  bave  consulted  the  Bible  on  his  knees  and 
for  a  long  time  ;  and  then,  especially  if  he  were  the  owner  o( 
a  profitable  plantation  in  the  South,  he  would  very  likely  liave 
conduded  that  '^  Cui*sed  be  Canaan"  is  the  languageof  Qod, 
and  settles  the  question.  It  is  related  of  Fred  Douglass  that, 
in  the  days  of  the  ^^  agitation,"  he  was  told  that  a  certain 
statesman  believed  in  graduai  émancipation.  Douglass  re- 
plicd  ;  '*  If  I  were  a  Virginia  planter  and  that  man  my  slave, 
I  could  take  that  opinion  ont  of  him  in  ten  minutes."  Aud 
behold,  by  a  process  almost  us  snmmary,  the  opinion  is  taken 
ont  of  him.  The  civil  war  was  a  power  in  exe.4esis  and  in 
political  economy.  Thus  some  convulsion  of  society  may  to- 
morrow  disclose  to  the  duUest  eye  a  truth  which  to-day  for 
tbo  most  part  is  unrecognized,  or  even  denied,  though  it  iiow 
stands  at  our  very  doors.  Again  the  convulsion  may  be  for 
the individual  alone.  Today  we are kicking  against the goad, 
and^supporting  our  former  opinions  by  desperate  argument, 
and  satisfying  our  conscience  by  greater  activity  ;  but  of  no 
avail.  To  morrow  the  light  will  break  upon  us,  and  tiie  scales 
will  fall  from  our  eyes.  In  another  case  there  seems  to  be  no 
sudden  change,  but  rather  growth  by  imperceptible  gradation. 
Thus  by  the  Holy  Spirit  acting  gently  if  he  may,  forcibly  if 
lie  must,  are  we,  individuals  or  nations,  slowly  led  up  to  that 
point  of  view  whence  we  may  see  what  the  saints,  the  inspired 
ones,  or  those  who  from  any  cause  hâve  a  clear  vision  in  any 
particnlar  direction,  hâve  long  been  trying  to  teacli  us. 
Space  does  not  aliow  an  extensive  illustration  of  the  diffi- 
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cuUies  of  the  problem  now  befor©  uSj  in  tîie  proaent  essay  ; 
nor  does  it  allow  —  wlmt  wonld  be  very  profitable  —  any  cita- 
tion of  exaaipleB  of  the  action  of  tlie  Christian  consciousncss 
in  chaugiiig  theological  ophiion,  frooi  which  examplos  tho 
inethod  of  progressa  might  iii  part  be  eeen  Thcre  is  room 
for  résulta  onlj.  What  causes,  then,  liinder  oui*  progrei^s  in 
theology,  or  make  us  to  err  tUereiu  î  First,  in  gênerai  tcrms, 
men's  innate  eapacities  for  relipçious  or  spiritual  life  soem  to 
différas  widely  as  their  eapacities  for  other  modes  ofactivity  ; 
for  oxainpte^a  literary  life.  As  some  by  nature  are  pecultarly 
|j;ifted,  beiug  poets,  philoaopliers^  or  statesmen  ;  so  others  are 
propheti»^  Hpostles,  or  saint^i.  Nearly  ail  of  ns  liuvo  inheritcd 
ëome  impioper  balance  of  factilties  or  other  tendencies  ta  evil; 
atid  e?en  after  conï^ersioii,  as  the  Westminster  Confession  sayst 
we  purGue  the  Cliristian  life  with  much  labor  and  with  fréquent 
dîsasterî;  ?  Of  course,  Um  effect  of  thèse  inheritcd  différences 
lë  modified  by  the  lact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  uot  always  hin- 
dercd  by  physical  or  natural  obstacles,  ^^  God  is  able  of  thèse 
atones  to  rai^e  up  childrea  unto  Abraham/*  But  sinco  Bo 
dots  iiot  often  do  bo,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  wido  varie ty  in 
the  action  of  tlie  îndividuat  conàciousnesses. 

Secondly,  the  natural  tendencies  of  Ihe  child  are  changed 
hy  the  circumstances  in  its  growth  ;  by  the  amount  and  excel- 
lence of  îts  éducation,  in  the  large  sensé  of  the  word,  Thd 
moral  inOuences  bearingon  one's  developmentj  also  the  vigori 
pnrity  and  diiration  of  relîgious  expérience,  are  ail  so  differ* 
ent  in  différent  men,  and  in  any  on  a  mau  at  différent  poriods 
of  hîs  life,  that  w  ha  te  ver  agreement  ia  possible  aecordiug  to 
the  preceding  facts,  may  seem  likely  to  bequite  done  uway  by 
iliese.  Such  is  not  the  caae,  however.  The  tide  is  moving  in 
au  aacertainable  direction,  thougii  the  smaller  waves  may  Qrst 
a t tract  our  attention,  and  for  a  while  coneeal  tlie  motion  of 
the  mass. 

Ail  the  résistances  to  normal  growtli,  or  activity,  are  obii- 
oualy  contained  in  nature,  environ  ment  and  éducation.  But 
tho  above  statement  of  them  is  in  tormt§  so  gênerai  as  to  be 
of  tittle  practical  use.     In  eeeking  to  be  more  speciûc,  and  to 
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gÎTe  the  résulta  of  induction,  I  liave,  for  greater  assurance  than 
mj  own  brief  and  probably  one-sided  observation  could  give, 
f ollowed  the  writings  of  others  wberever  tbey  seem  to  be  adé- 
quate. 

First  wo  may  notice  the  spirit  of  the  âge,  the  zettgeUt. 
^^  Ono  âge  is  mjstical,  another  rationalistic,  another  mechan- 
ical,  .  .  another  critical  or  questioning."  There  is  a  ten- 
dency  among  nearly  ail  Christians  of  any  one  âge  to  follow 
the  cnstom  of  tbe  time.  Generally  speaking,  the  extrême 
manifestations,  at  least,  of  the  zeitgeUt  are  erroneous.  But 
occasionally  such  a  manifestation  is  a  retum  to  the  normal, 
and  in  it  alone  is  the  truth  to  be  found. 

Glosely  allied  with  ibis  is  the  influence  of  oue's  circle  of 
acquain tances,  or  again,  of  one's  profession  or  occupation. 
Thèse  in  part  détermine  the  mode  of  a  mind's  action.  Thus, 
when  one  turns  trom  social  and  business  afbirs  to  relÎKious 
affaire*  bis  mind  tends  to  act  in  its  customary  forms.  The 
man  who  for  six  days  puts  his  whole  strength  into  bis  busi- 
ness, will,  on  Sunday,  be  indined  to  think  his  theology  îii  the 
language  of  book-keeping  or  a  transaction  at  the  bank.  More 
than  that.  Before  long;  such  a  man  will  begin  to  think  that 
spiritual  affairs  are  unreal,  or  of  no  importance. 

Likewise,  some  very  Christian  men  of  thèse  days,  accus- 
tomed,  from  whatever  cause,  to  contemplate  too  exclusively 
the  evils  that  bave  been  associated  with  the  developmeut  of 
the  Ghurch,  and  the  abuses  and  crimes  that  wicked  men  bave 
pcrpetrated  in  its  name,  bave  overlooked  the  good  which  the 
Ghurch  bas  been  doing  at  tlie  same  time,  and  bave  therelore 
corne  almost  to  bâte  old  ecclesiastical  customs  and  creeds. 
Somewhat  of  tbis — was  there  not? —  when,  a  few  years  ago, 
a  man  of  temper  and  tendencies  in  some  respects  remarkably 
Christian,  announced  that  "  a  new  church  must  be  buîlt  on 
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Chiirclî,  bave  corne  to  love  and  honor  it  6o  mucli  tlmt  any 
ritufiU  or  creed,  or  doctrine,  liowerer  far  oulgrown,  or  howevor 
inappropriato  to  tlie  présent  state  of  CUri»tiaii  lïïe^  ts,  for  tUeir 
ejes,  ail  right,  ia  iu  tlie  Gospel,  atid  i&  tlie  very  for  m  or  lan« 
gua^e  tli6j  wotild  Iiave  chofien  Imd  they  beeti  called  upoii  to 
intent  de  novo  an  expression  for  tlieir  Christian  Itfe.  What, 
iiiider  thiâ  iiead,  should  be  said  of  Maurice,  of  Ritschl»  ot  cer- 
tain Higli  Gburcbmen,  of  certain  wbo  call  themselves  Triiii" 
tariaiis,  wlio  are  reallj  Sabelliaus  ?  ThuSj  old  and  honored 
cuBtutus,  or  ereii  words,  liare,  so  to  speak,  become  second  na- 
ture to  lis,  and  wo  tliink  them  original  and  nece&sarj.  Tbls 
tendericy  is  to  sorae  extent  reflpectable,  There  is  great  con- 
Bervative  value  in  veneratio»  for  tlie  past^even  wben  we  go  to 
tlië  estent  of  overlooking  isoine  errord  aud  stiortcoinings. 
Wïiero  wonld  our  Churcli  be,  if,  in  tbe  âges  gone  by,  liuman 
nature  being  as  it  was,  tlie  love  for  tlie  Churcb  had  iiot  bocn 
soujetimes  blind  as  Cupid  ?  There  is  a  respect  in  which  wcak- 
ncEâCB,  deficiencies  and  biases  seeiu  providential.  But  on  tlie 
otber  hand,  if  we  would  get  at  tbe  exact  facts,  or  coolly  esti- 
mate  them,  we  tnnst  eitber  tear  the  bandage  oflf  our  eyes,  or 
at  leaiiit  make  sooie  allowance  for  ît. 

Fifthly,  we  aiïiy  notice  tho  bias  of  lalse  conceptions.  Thia 
is  often  close ly  coimected  with  tbe  preceding.  For  customary 
activity  of  the  escluaive  sort  is  proHfic  of  false  and  onc-sided 
conceptions.  For  instance,  the  long  continucd  uiona^tîc  habit 
of  secluiîion,  and  self-study,  and  méditation  on  one's  own  sin- 
fnlness,  would  naturally  produce  adistorted  sensé  of  sln,  or  at 
best,  a  !^en&e  oE  sin  out  of  ail  proportion  to  the  sensé  of  other 
thingH.  And  the  tlieology  or  tEie  religion  tbat  grew  out  of  the 
monaHtery^  if  not  absolu tely  wrong  in  its  conceptions  of  sin, 
inust  be  relatively  wrong<  It  may  sound  st range  to  say  that 
uwe  may  overostimate  the  importance  of  sin.  But  it  ta  easy 
to  see  liow  he  may  underestimate  otber  thing$,  and  tluis  fall 
into  error  wben  he  makcB  compari^ons.  1  tbtnk  this  more 
extcnBiTe  tban  we  are  accustomed  to  lieliéve,  St,  Paul  iised 
to  thinkof  others^  and  bow  be  migbt  save  them,  and  be  spent 
iiis  énergies  in  tbat  work.      Oaly  for  a  cuomeut  timiing  bis 
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gaze  inward,  tliinking  not  of  the  s\ns  of  othera,  thinking  onlj 
of  what  ho  had  donc  against  the  Church,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  I 
am  the  chief  of  sinners."  His  foUowers,  misunderstauding 
him,  bave  reversed  his  practice,  and  hâve  spent  little  time 
scckiug  to  save  others,  and  much  time  bewailing  their  own 
sins  and  seeking  bow  they  may  save  tbemselves.  Is  it  poh-si- 
blo  that  theology,  since  Paul's  time  even  to  tbis  daj,  can  hâve 
escaped  being  vitiated  bj  sucb  a  habit  centuries  old  ?  When 
a  false  conception  is  formed,  its  opération  is  almost  as  certain 
as  mechanism.  It  is  used  as  a  measure  of  every  new  problem 
with  which  ît  bas  to  do  ;  and  baving  a  false  measure  we  nec- 
essarily  make  false  estimâtes.  I  think  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  point  out  some  errors  against  which  the  Christian  conscious- 
nes8  bas  beon  protesting,  at  least  ever  sinoe  the  ripening  of 
the  Beformation.  Thèse  errors  are  ingrained  in  us.  We 
corne  very  slowly  to  see  that  they  are  out  of  barmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  Ghristianity  in  us. 

Tbis  failure  to  see  the  implications  of  our  expérience  and 
intuitions  is  frequently  connected  wilh  the  common  inca- 
pacity  for  introspection.  That  capacity  is  of  slow  growth. 
As  the  mathematical  consciousness  contains  the  books  on  pure 
mathoniatics,  which  are  discovered  in  the  mind  oiily  aiter 
much  labor  ;  so  the  aims  and  implications  of  the  religions 
consciousness  are  known  «nly  after  long  exfterience  and  care- 
lul  méditation.  Indeed,  those  men  who  are  disincHned  to 
introspection  mny  never  reach  a  proper  original  statemont  of 
what  is  in  them  ;  or  reaching  one  such,  they  hold  also  an- 
otber's  statement  quite  inconsistent  with  their  own.  When, 
therefore,  we  seek  the  verdict  of  an  individual  on  any  debated 
question,  we  need  to  consider  the  probability  that  he  correctly 
interprète  his  own  consciousness. 

Thero  is  another  bent  of  the  mind  which  is  less  gênerai  and 
perhaps  Icss  potent  as  a  source  of  error.  Yet  it  opérâtes 
powcrfully  with  a  considérable  and  iiifluential  class.  It  ré- 
sulta from  a  disproportionate  training  of  the  intellect.  A 
bighly  trained  mind  bas  ail  the  stronger  faculties,  and  it  holds 
on  to  an  error  with  a  grip  that  is  often  not  broken  even  wben 
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ail  aise  bas  yielded*  Tlie  most  violeut  partisfins,  tbe  moat 
stubborn  heretics^  the  most  releutless  and  cruel  persecutors 
l)a?e  beeu  from  tUe  sclioob.  Clinst  opposed  tbîs  bias  in  the 
Fliariseeijf  and  lie  dîd  iiot  prevaîL  Paul  met  It  îii  Atheiis, 
and  lie  retreated,  to  Bnd  greatcr  success  among  the  llcentLous 
Corinthîans.  The  same  spirit  is  not  uncuoimon  in  Christian 
laiidg.  It  îâ  often  fouiid  wîth  a  great  self^complaceiicj)  a  cou- 
sciougneFtJ  that  ail  the  world  is  wrung,  and  we  are  riglit  ;  aud 
with  a  hold  and  vigorons  carryiug  out  of  some  narrow  princî- 
ple  evcn  to  a  violent  end.  The  narrower  the  priuciple,  the 
mare  confidence  it  seems  to  inspire  ;  untîl  some  great  theolo- 
giatî  U  able^  in  the  interesis  of  consistency,  to  work  out  a 
sy^iteoi  îu  loRical  order^tliougli  lie  blasphome  God  and  invoiva 
haïr  the  hunian  race  in  destruction,  It  was  not  until  receutly 
tlmt  Christiaiiitj  was  able  to  prevail  against  Calvhi's  logîc, 
and  save  unhaptized  infants,  and  free  God  of  a  charge  of  cru- 
el l  y  on  theîr  account.  Even  now  the  logicof  theirsalvatioD  ia 
not  at  ail  cleariy  made  out  from  the  Orthodox  premises.  Only 
a  few  lieads  are  equat  to  that  question,  but  ail  hearts  hâve 
solvnd  it  long  ago  if  leït  to  thernsclvea.  As  to  so  much  of  the 
old  theology,  we  can  say  wîtli  Professor  Bowne  :  *'  Its  day  is 
done.  The  logic  is  M  that  it  ever  was  ;  but  the  life  lias  do- 
parted  ;  and  thcre  ean  be  no  résurrection.''  If  Christ  could 
only  convert  th»  tlieologian»,  hîs  remainin^  work  would  be 
easy, 

donac  wrrters  boldly  take  auotlier  stand  as  to  this  mûtter  of 
conaistency  ;  for  instance,  EmersoTi  and  A,  A.  Hodge.  The 
latler  has  lately  said  :  "  God  is  res^ionsiblo  for  the  consistençy 
of  revealed  truth/*  There  issome  wisdniu  and  much  comfort 
in  that.  But  it  ie  very  lîable  to  abuse.  Indeod,  I  should  fear 
to  truFt  tliG  author  himself  with  it,     it  is  sohaiidy  ! 

One  further  test  of  the  trutli  of  an  interprétation  by  the 
eonf^cîousnesB  h  as  been  insisted  upon  by  writers  oo  thi^  sub- 
ject  ;  tlïat  is,  the  ofïiciency  of  the  doctrine.  "  The  doctrine 
muftt  work  well,  and  save  eoub/^  But  allowance  raust  hcre  be 
made  for  the  fect  that  a  false  doctrine,  if  it  be  adapted  to  de^ 
praved  human  nature^  may  from  that  very  adaptation  appear 
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to  be  more  potont  with  men  than  the  corresponding  true  doo* 
rino  which  is  so  far  above  their  appréciation.  Âji  example 
of  tliis  (supposing  the  Protestant  to  be  right  and  tbe  Roman 
Catbolic  wrong)  \b  seen  in  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibilitj, 
which  is  exceedingly  grateful  to  weak  human  nature  wearied 
trith  theological  controversy,  distracted  with  doubts,  hopeless 
of  ever  quieting  them,  and  sighing  for  a  haven  of  rest. 

I  fear  that  the  lack  of  order  in  the  above  list  of  erroneous 
tendencies  will  be  taken  as  évidence  that  the  list  is  incomplète  ; 
but  anyhow  it  is  already  long  enough  to  suggest  the  question, 
If  our  witnesses  be  soliable  to  error,  how  shall  we  dis;î0ver  the 
truth  ?  The  reply  seems  to  be  that  as  the  lawyer  before  the  civil 
courts  deals  with  a  similar  problem,  which  in  some  respects  is 
even  more  difficulté  and  yet  he  bas  good  succeçs,  so  may  we, 
by  a  method  adapted  to  our  circumstances,  hope  to  find  some 
now  truth. 

If  our  witness  is  liable  to  the  scholastic  bias,  take  him  when 
he  is  not  theologizing,  when,  perhaps,  he  is  preaching,  car- 
nestly  désirons  of  saving  a  soûl,  and  is  therefore  off  his  guard, 
and  pours  forth  his  inmost  spirit.  Then  he  exhibits  the  out 
goings  of  the  genuine  Christianity  that  is  in  him.  At  such  a 
timo  he  is  a  valuable  witness.  If  he  is  accustomed  to  ride 
any  other  hobby,  take  him  when  he  is  off  his  hobby.  Void 
tho  influence  of  false  conceptions,  and  oi  spécial  activities,  by 
taking  testimony  from  ail  classes  of  Christian  society.  Cor- 
rect the  zeitgeist  by  consulting  ail  âges  since  Christianity  came 
into  the  world.  More  than  ail,  consult  the  ripest  and  best 
Ghristians,  Ihose  of  the  best  disposition  and  character,  of  tru. 
est  instincts  and  intuitions,the  great,free  soûls,  who  hâve  been 
able  to  throw  off  eome  of  the  influence  of  their  time  and  to 
lead  men  to  new  light  and  life,  the  uuâophisticated  ones,  the 
pure  in  heart,  who  see  Qod  and  can  tell  us  of  Him  —  in  short, 
tlioso  most  like  Christ.  It  is  the  quality  vote,  rather  than  the 
quantity  vote,  that  tells  hère.  But,  other  things  being  equal, 
tlio  number  of  witnesses  becomes  of  great  importance.  For 
the  opération  of  biases  with  men  in  gênerai  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain, while  in  an  individuel,  and  at  a  given  time,  it  is  much 
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less  certain.      Also  we  should  manitestly  give  spécial  weight 
to  the  conscioQsness  of  to  day. 

With  8uch  précautions,  may  we  not  calculate  what  tmths 
lie  just  below  tlie  horizon,  which  shall  to-morrow  rise  and  shino 
in  the  eyes  of  ail  and  be  accepted  ?  Acknowledgiug  the  diffi* 
culty  of  pursuing  such  a  course  of  investigation,  and  forcsee- 
ing  that  almost  no  one  will  be  imihediately  conTinced  thereby, 
such  is  the  persistence  of  biases,  I  would  like  to  inquire  at 
some  other  time  what  is  the  verdict  of  the  Christian  consciout- 
ness  on  some  of  the  theological  questions  of  the  day. 

&.  T.  Knight. 


GENERAL     REVIEW, 


Orihodox  Misnoncary  Quaiificatiotis. 

On  the  occasioD  of  the  last  annual  Commencement  of  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  Rev.  Robert  A.  Home,  MÎBsionary  from 
Bombay,  in  response  to  a  reqaest  for  an  aflter-dinner  speech,  said  : 

**  We  are  looking  to  this  seminary  to  help  us  in  onr  missionary 
work  in  ail  respects.  Some  of  us  feel  that  we  are  being  helped 
already  by  influence  which  comes  from  hère.  A  full  and  universal 
atonement  by  Christ  has  its  natural  and  logical  conclusion  in  a  uni- 
versal providence  tbrough  Christ.  I  believe  that  this  is  going  to  help 
us  in  our  missionary  work.  It  is  not  mero  spéculation  on  idle  ques- 
tions as  to  what  becomes  of  the  ancestors  of  those  to  whom  we  carry 
the  gospel.  It  is,  I  can  assure  you  from  an  expérience  of  twelve 
years,  an  every-day  question  to  us,  and  requires  an  answer  which  it 
bas  been  very  difiicult  to  give.  I  know  I  bave  gone  home  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  oflen  dim  eyes,  because  the  gospel  of  love  and  mercy 
which  I  was  seeking  to  give  to  thèse  men,  was  followed  by  a  feeling 
of  bitterness  in  their  hearts  because  they  tbought  it  implied  an  eter- 
nity  of  sorrow  for  their  ancestors.  It  is  a  live  question,  and  must  be 
met  in  a  Christian  way.  I  can  say,  not  only  tbr  myself,  but  for  a 
considérable  number  of  workers  in  the  field,  that  we  believe  there  is 
light  in  this  matter.  It  is  a  practical  question,  which  we  believe  is 
going  to  recelve  from  this  source  a  more  Christian  and  helpful  solo* 
tion.  It  has  been  my  privilège  to  meet  in  the  last  few  months  five  of 
the  largest  theological  seminaries  m  our  country.  We  applic^  to  iJl 
thèse  to  help  us  in  our  work.      In  no  one  hâve  we  found  more  mife- 
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sioDary  spirit  than  in  Andover,  where  this  phase  of  Christian  think- 
ing  is  especially  held.     By  the  fruits  ye  may  judge  the  tree.'* 

Mr.  Hame  is  now  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  effective  missionary 
service.  He  assisted  in  iounding  a  theological  seminary,  and  is  éditer 
of  a  weekly  newspaper  which  circulâtes  among  educated  Indiamen. 
He  came  to  this  country  for  temporary  rest,  but  also  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  missionary  force  in  India.  In  his  visits  to  theologi- 
cal seminaries  he  found  an  increasing  interest  in  missionary  work. 
At  New  Haven,  the  Président  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry  in  Yale  The- 
ological Seminary,  a  licentiate  of  a  Congregational  Association, — whose 
members  approved  his  examination,  and  gave  him  testimonials  of  a 
high  order,  and  who  is  represented  as  a  man  of  spécial  promise, — made 
application  to  the  American  Board  to  be  accepted  as  a  Missionary. 
But  as  he  was  not  **  prepared  to  affirm  that  those  are  lost  who  do  not 
receive  the  Gospel  in  this  life,"  favorable  action  was  not  taken  on  his 
application.  This  state  of  things  sadly  affected  Mr.  Hume,  and  he 
has  said,  referring  to  his  remarks  at  Andover  :  *'  For  months  I  had 
been  goîng  about  trying  to  get  men  for  missionary  work.  I  had  seen 
men  turned  aside  from  offering  themselves  for  the  service  of  the  Board 
becauce  they  felt  that  candidates  were  being  treated  with  suspicion. 
When  I  went  to  Andover,  in  one  day  I  saw  four  good  men  who  said 
that  they  had  been  interested  in  missionary  work  and  might  hâve  of- 
fered  themselves  to  the  Board,  if  it  did  not  seem  useless  to  do  so.  I 
encouraged  them  to  apply,  but  felt  much  grieved.  So  did  other  mis- 
sionaries.  I  did  not  know  till  a  few  moments  before  we  sat  down  to 
the  Alumni  dinner  that  I  should  be  asked  to  speak.  I  prepared  no 
remarks,  but  sought  to  avoid  criticîsing  any  one,  and  to  avoid  the  use 
of  such  words  as  '  probation,'  about  which  there  is  controversy." 

Immediately  on  the  utterance  of  the  speech,  Mr.  Hume  became  an 
object  of  grave  suspicion.  Pro tests  were  sent  to  the  Rooms  of  the 
Board  against  his  continuance  in  the  missionary  service  ;  the  organ  of 
the  Congrégation alists  held  him  up  as  taking  the  position  that  a  mis- 
sionary should  be  allowed  ^'  to  tell  the  heathen  that  their  ancestors  are 
nndoubtedly  enjoing  a  fiirther  and  better  probation  in  the  next  life  ;  " 
and  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  Board  postponed  action  on  his 
request  to  be  returned  to  India  forduty.  Then  began  a  strife,  culmi- 
nating  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  Des  Moines  in  October.  At 
that  meeting  the  report  of  the  Prudential  Committee  studiously  avoided 
particular  référence  to  the  case  of  the  applicant  from  New  Ilaven,  or 
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to  the  case  of  Mr.  Hume,  but  stated  in  gênerai  terms  the  duty  of  tbe 
Board  after  an  offer  for  service  and  the  resuit  of  inquiry  and  confér- 
ence tliereon  h  as  been  reported  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Prudential 
Commîttee.  Further  correspondence  or  conférence  îs  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  Committee,  and  for  this  the  Coramittee  holds  itself 
responsible,  as  it  does  for  the  final  décision  which  is  made,  afler 
eareful  délibération,  upou  each  case  by  itself. 

"  This  final  décision,  however,  for  various  reasons,  is  not  infreqnently 
delayed  Sometimes  a  more  thorough  médical  examinât  ion  seems  to 
be  required,  sometimes  further  educational  training,  sometimes  addi- 
tional  expérience  in  evangelistic  work  at  home,  and  sometimes  a  re- 
vîew  of  some  important  doctrinal  truth.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  gên- 
erai impression  produced  by  the  candidate  as  related  to  the  particular 
fiold  where  he  desires  to  labor,  or  to  a  particular  department  of  ser- 
vice, leads  the  Committee  to  delay  appoîntment.  In  ail  such  cases 
the  ordinary  vote  of  the  Committee  bas  been  that  *  it  is  inexpedient 
to  make  the  appointment  at  pfesent.'  or  *  voted,  to  defer  action.'  Many 
such  cases  along  the  history  of  many  years  are  on  record,  showing 
that  after  an  interval,  sometimes  of  weeks,  sometimes  of  months,  occa- 
sionally  of  one  or  two  years,  a  further  report  is  presented,  the  diffi« 
culty  which  occasioned  the  delay  is  removed,  and  the  candidate  is 
appointed. 

"This  method  of  procédure  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
commended  to  the  Board  thirty-seven  years  ago  in  the  following  em- 
phatic  words  :  *The  Board  does  not  assume  to  décide  upon  the  fitness 
of  an  individual  to  be  aminister  of  the  gospel  ;  but  it  is  theirduty  to 
décide,  and  that  intelligenlly,  on  his  original  and  continued  fitness  to 
be  sustained  by  the  funds  committed  to  tlieir  disposai  as  a  missionary 
to  the  heathen.  .  .  .  The  contributors  to  the  funds  for  Foreign 
Missions  demand  more  évidence  of  faithfulness  in  the  preaching  of 
ihe  gospel  than  can  possîbly  be  in  possession  even  of  the  permanent 
ecclesiastical  bodies  scattered  over  our  country,  and  they  will  hold 
the  Prudential  Committee  and  the  Hoard  responsible  for  seeing  that 
no  part  of  their  contributions  go  for  the  propagation  of  error,  either 
in  doctrine  or  in  practice.' 

"This  gênerai  method,  in  accordance  with  this  sound  principle, —  a 
method  which  with  varied  emphasis  as  to  particular  doctrines  at  par- 
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ject  of  Missionary  Qualifications  and  Appointments  as  présentée!  hj 
the  commîttee,  and  based  on  the  directions  gîven  in  1849.  They 
<Mu1d  not,  without  going  outside  the  report  submitted  to  them,  deal 
with  or  propose  action  concerning  particular  cases  which  it  was  known, 
bj  gênerai  rumor,  had  been  before  the  Prudential  Committee.  The 
report  "  spoke  nothing  of  them/'  said  they,  "  therefore  we  bave  noth- 
îng  to  do  with  them."  But,  so  great  was  the  pressure  brougbt  to 
bear  upon  them,  not  only  in  the  committee  room,  but  "  met  at  every 
<X)mer,  and  arrested  on  their  way  **  by  "  scores  " — probably  by  '*  hun- 
dreds,"  that  they  not  only  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
**  recognizing  and  approving^  the  principles  upon  which  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  bas  continued  to  act  in  regard  to  appointments  for 
missionary  service,  in  strictiy  conforming  to  the  well  understood  and 
permanent  basis  of  doctrinal  faith  upon  which  the  missions  of  the 
Board  bave  been  steadily  conducted,  and  to  which,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  sacred  trust,  the  committee  had  no  option  but  to  conform  ;  "  but 
they  felt  compelled  to  make  known,  if  not  to  submit,  a  suggestion 
which,  if  adopted,  would  set  aside  the  rule  that  they  alleged  had  been 
in  force  since  1849.  It  was  thus  carefully  and  cautîously  worded  : 
**  It  bas  been  suggested  that  the  Prudential  Committee  might  be  re- 
lieved  of  the  difîîcult  and  délicate  duty  of  pronouncing  upon  the  the- 
ological  fîtness  of  the  candidates,  by  some  carefully  devised  method  of 
referring  the  question  to  a  properly  constituted  vicinage  council.  The 
committee  mention  this  as  a  suggestion,  on  which  they  are  not  called 
and  do  not  deem  themselves  compétent  to  décide." 

The  committee  were  a  unit  in  their  report,  except  that  one  member 
— Rev.  Dr.  Vose — gave  it  only  **  qualified  assent."  Subsequently,  in 
justifyiug  this  qualification,  he  said  of  the  report:  '*  It  was  well  to  re- 
call  and  repeat  the  method  of  procédure  commended  thirty-seven 
years  ago,  *  that  the  con  tribu  tors  to  the  Board  will  hold  the  Pruden- 
tial Committee  and  the  Board  responsible  for  seeing  that  no  part  of 
their  contributions  go  for  the  propagation  of  error,  either  in  doctrines 
or  in  practice  ;  '  but  it  would  bave  been  well  also  to  add  the  report  of 
tbe  business  Committee  in  1871  at  Salem,  that  *  neither  this  Board 
nor  its  Prudential  Committee,  are  in  any  sensé  a  Theological  Court  to 
settle  doctrinal  points  of  belief,  but  a  body  instituted  by  the  churches 
to  make  known  the  gospel  of  Christ  among  the  heathen  nations  and 
those  .  .  nominally  Christiaus,  and  establish  churches  among  them 
maiutaining  that  faith.  and  that  only,  which  is  universally  received  by 
those  l>odies  whose  agents  they  are,  and  who  furnish  the  tunds  which 
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they  administer.'  Hère  is  the  reason,  so  &r  as  I  understaDd  ît,  which 
influenced  yoar  committee  in  suggesting  that  theologîcal  quieetions 
shoald  be  left  to  a  Couucil  whose  aid  and  guidance  might  be  a  help 
to  the  Prudential  Committee." 

The  final  outcome  of  the  debate  at  Des  Moines,  was  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  recommended  bj  the  Committee  on  the  Prudential 
Committee's  Report,  and  of  thèse  two  additional  resolutions  : 

^  The  Board  is  constrained  to  look  with  great  appréhension  upon 
certain  tendencies  of  the  doctrine  of  a  probation  after  death,  which 
bas  lieen  recently  broached  and  dilîgeutlj  propagated,  that  seemed 
divisive  and  pervasive,  and  dangerous^to  the  churches  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  view  of  those  tendencies  thej  do  heartily  approve  of  the 
action  of  the  Prudential  Committee  in  carefully  guarding  the  Board 
from  any  committal  to  the  approval  of  that  doctrine,  and  advise  a  cou- 
tinuance  of  that  caution  in  time  to  come. 

*'  The  Board  recoiqmends  to  the  Prudential  Committee  to  consider 
in  diffîcult  cases,  turning  upon  doctrinal  views  of  candidates  for  mis- 
sionary  service,  the  expediency  of  calling  a  council  of  the  churches, 
to  be  constituted  in  some  mauner  which  may  be  determined  by  the 
good  judgment  of  the  Committee,  to  pass  upon  the  theologîcal  sound- 
ness  of  the  candidate,  and  the  Committee  is  instructed  to  report  on 
this  matter  to  the  Board  at  the  next  annual  meeting." 

Thé  first  of  thèse  resolutions  bas  been  generally  interpreted  by  un- 
belîevers  in  the  doctrine  of  probation  after  deat  bas  expressing  decided 
disapproval  of  that  doctrine  ;  while  the  second  is  supposed  by  others 
to  nullify  the  force  of  ail  that  is  affirmed  in  the  first,  by  leaviug  the 
truth  or  ^Isity  of  the  doctrine,  or  rather,  perhaps,  its  orthodoxy  or 
heresy  as  aifecting  one's  fit  ness  for  missionary  work,  to  be  determined 
by  the  judgment  of  a  Council.  The  Andover  Revxew  for  November 
expressed  the  following  as  the  judgment  of  the  believers  in  what  is 
called  future  probation,  on  the  resolution  : 

"  It  will  be  observed  from  this  transcript  of  the  record  that  the 
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whât  wa8  attempted  was  a  répudiation  of  something  *  called  the  doc- 
trine of  future  probaUon/  and  then  the  mover  of  this  resolution,  afier 
time  had  been  gaîned  for  reflectiou,  accepted  a  substitute  expressing 
appréhension  respecting  *  certain  tendencies  '  of  this  doctrine  which 
*  seemed  '  to  be  harmful  ;  and  then  the  harshness  of  this  mitigated 
formula  was  smoothed  by  opening  the  waj  for  the  whole  matter  to  be 
dealt  with  bj  the  only  proper  authority,  namely,  the  churches  repre- 
Bented  in  Ëcclesiastical  Councils. 

'*  The  subject  is  thus  practically  referred  back  to  the  Prudential 
Commîttee,  with  a  cautioiiary  resolution  and  with  a  recommendation 
of  a  particular  and  Congregational  merhod  of  relief.  The  practical 
question  is  still  ascendant  :  Will  the  Committee  return  Mr.  Hume  ? 
Will  it  reject  ail  candidates  who  décline  to  affirm  Dr.  Alden's  dogma  ? 

'^  The  intention  of  the  mover  of  the  resolution  respecting  councils, 
and  we  believe,  of  the  Board,  was  to  recommend  a  resort  the  présent 
jear  to  this  method  of  relief.  A  report  will  be  expected  a  year 
hence  on  something  eflfected  and  tried." 

To  an  outsider  the  condition  of  afifairs  seems  somewhat  différent 
from  this  view  of  it.  A  careful  reading  of  the  **  Verbatim  Report  of 
the  Discussion/'  compels  us  to  conclude  that  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  urged  the  passage  of  the  first  resolution ,  the  '^  certain  tendencies 
of  the  doctrine  of  a  probation  after  death/'  were  inevitably  connected 
with  the  doctrine  itself,  and  that  the  action  of  the  Prudential 
Committee  in  delaying  or  refusing  to  appoint  any  one  holding  this 
doctrine,  was  worthy  of  commendation  and  ought  to  be  continued. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  is  not  recommended  to  cali  a  council» 
but  to  consider  the  expediency  of  it,  and  to  report  thereon  at  the 
Dext  annual  meeting.  We  cannot  see  that  the  New  Departure  people 
hâve  gained  anything,  while  the  Prudential  Committee  has  received 
full  endorsement.  They  are  under  no  obligation  to  call  a  council 
in  any  case,  but  simply  to  ** consider"  and  report  to  the  Board  their 
views  on  "  the  expediency"  of  such  action. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  same  article  in^the  Review  ^  that  the  Pru* 
dential  Committee  made  a  mistake  in  claiming  that  the  action  of  the 
Board  in  1849  waa  of  the  nature  of  an  instruction  or  rule  for  the 
Committee.  The  Review  says  :  **  The  Board  did  not  then  give  — 
00  proof  has  yet  been  adduced  that  it  has  since  given  —  any  such  in- 
êtruction  to  the  Prudential  Committee.  The  sentences  quoted  are 
from  a  document  which  was  not  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  which  it- 
telf  recommended,  in  words  open  to  the  eye  as  one  reads  those  cited 
by  the  Secretary  and  by  Président   Bartlett,  that  the   Board  should 

ï  Andover  Review,  Novcmber,  188^,  p.  52.  r  ^  1 
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not  adopt  ît,  lest  by  such  vote  *The  Committee  might  hereafter  expé- 
rience embarrassment,  .  .  .  shonld  fartber  expérience  demand  m 
change  in  any  of  the  princîples,  opinions,  and  usages  set  forth  în  th# 
report.*  " 

As  to  the  case  of  Rev.  Mr.  Hume,  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a 
niember — the  United  Church  of  New  Haven,  —  sent  in  a  vîgorou» 
protest  against  the  policy  of  delay  in  deciding  his  case  ;  which  pro- 
test was  referred  by  the  Board  to  the  Business  Ck>mmittee  at  Des 
Moines,  and  on  their  report  the  Board  instructed  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee to  take  up  the  case  and  act  promptiy  on  it,  and  that  the  Board 
should  '*  seek  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  an  adjustment  of  the  case.'*' 
Since  the  Des  Moines  session,  the  Prudential  Committee  bas  held  a 
meeting,  but  owing  to  the  sickness  and  absence  of  the  Senior  Secre- 
tary,  the  considération  of  Mr.  Hume's  request  to  be  sent  back  to 
India  is  still  further  postponed.  This  is  (he  state  of  the  case  as  we 
go  to  presR. 

Amcng  the  articles  that  hâve  been  written  on  the  question  in  dis- 
pute, one  of  the  most  significant  is  that  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Dr-- 
Cyrus  Hamlin,  formerly  Missionary  to  Turkey.  It  is  published  îd 
the  ^bliotheca  Sacra  for  October,  1886.  His  statement  of  the  prés- 
ent views  of  Oriental  Christians,  as  also  of  the  Pagans  in  varions 
lands,  intended  as  an  argument  against  the  preaching  to  such  of  the 
views  entertained  by  Mr.  Hume  and  others,  seems  to  us  to  give  the 
Pagan  views  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Orthodox  interprétation  of 
Christianity  as  insisted  on  by  the  Prudential  Committee  and  sustained 
by  the  Council  at  Des  Moines.     He  says  ; 

*•  Now  it  must  be  adroitted  that  the  New  Theology  verges  towards 
a  harmony,  not  only  with  the  lapsed  oriental  churches,  but  with  Mos- 
lems,  Jews,  and  pagans.  *  AH  Asia  '  in  some  way  or  form  believes 
in  a  continuance  of  man's  probation  wi^hout  any  definite  time-limit 
like  death.  The  devout  Mohammedans  pray  even  for  their  Prophet 
— *  Bestow  thy  mercy  upon  Mohammed,  as  thou  didst  upon  Abraham 
and  the  race  of  Abraham.'     This  supplication  is  in  the  formai  prayer 
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faith,  the  unscriptural  and  heathenish  notions  of  the  Jews  wîth  regard 
to  departed  soûls,  and  expanded  them  into  a  System.  AU  belîeve  in 
a  State  after  death,  not  fîxed  and  irrévocable,  but  admitting  of  alle- 
vîatîon  and  rinal  delivenince.  Prayersand  offerings  are  as  legitîmate 
for  the  dead  as  for  the  living.  It  îs  true  the  New  Tlieology  does  not  tell 
as  much  ahout  that  trial,  now  going  on  beyond  the  gâtes  of  death,  but 
ît  Î8  assumed  to  be  a  very  favorable  one,  much  more  so  than  the  Mos- 
lems  and  Christians  hâve  supposed.  There  is  ail  the  more  encourage- 
ment for  prayer  on  their  hehalf.  We  pray  for  frîends  on  a  voyage 
round  the  world,  although  we  may  know  nothing  of  their  latitude, 
longitude,  and  weather,  or  whether  they  are  moving  by  saîl,  or  steam- 
beat,  or  rail.  If  we  believe  with  Andover  that  soûls  are  still  on  trial 
after  death,  if  we  believe  that  Asîa  is  right,  and  that  her  millions  on 
the  other  side  are  struggling  up  towards  holiness  and  blessedness,  then 
we  ought  to  *  exhort  that  first  of  ail  supplications,  prayers,  interces- 
cessîons,  and  giving  of  thanks  be  made  for  ail  men,  for  kings,  and  for 
ail  that  are  in  autbority,'  and  alêo  for  unknown  miUiont  of  souU  itiU 
an  triai:* 

Of  course  it  is  manifest  enough  from  this  sort  of  talk,  that  Ortho« 
doxy,  to  be  consistent,  should  say  wîth  Dr.  Withrow,  *'  dead  paganf 
are  of  no  account,'*  and  should  withhold  countenance  from  any  teach- 
ings  to  the  heathen  inconsistent  with  this.  But  we  submit  that  the 
spirit  of  Christ  is  more  in  accord  with  the  humanity  manifest  by  the 
pagans  for  their  dead,  than  it  is  with  an  interprétation  of  the  gospel 
which  limits  the  manifestation  of  natural  affection  to  three  score  years 
and  ten. 

Afctgazines  and  Heviews. 

The  BiUiotheea  Sacra  for  October  concludes  the  forty-thîrd  volume 
of  a  Review  noted  from  the  first  for  the  great  ability  of  its  contribû- 
tors  and  editors,  and  the  wide  range  of  thèmes  which  it  discusses. 
In  each  ot  thèse  particulars  the  October  number  is  of  marked  excel- 
lence. The  first  and  longest  article  is  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Mead,  of  Ber- 
lin, Germany,  entitled,  ^*  Is  Time  a  Reality?  An  Ëxamination  of 
Prof.  Bowne's  Doctrine  of  Time."  To  those  who  enjoy  metaphysics 
it  is  exceedingly  fascinating.  Its  cogency  of  argument,  and  its  wit, 
are  seldom  equalled  in  the  treatment  of  so  dry  a  thème.  No  defence 
of  the  objective  reality  of  Time  could  be  more  profound  and  acute, 
and  withal  more  good  natured  and  gênerons  in  its  temper.  To  us  it 
seems  to  be  a  thorough  réfutation  of  Prof.  Bowne*s  theory  that  Time 
is  merely  a  subjective  reality.  Prof.  Poster  of  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary,  in  his  article  on  "  The  Eschatology  of  the  New  England 
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Divines,"  —  one  of  a  séries  on  the  same  snbject,  —  gives  an  aualysis 
of  the  views  of  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  —  one  of  John  Murray's  early 
opponents,  —  and  attributes  to  him  the  change  in  the  older  Calvinism, 
that  since  the  fall  of  Adam  there  is  no  true  probation  for  any  man,  to 
the  theorj  that  Adam  himself,  afber  the  fall,  was  put  under  a  ^  new 
constitution,"  and  into  a  *'  new  state  of  probation."  But  *'  the  onlj 
time  of  probation  allotted  to  man  is  that  of  this  life,  to  which  the 
death  of  the  bodj  puts  an  end  ;  so  that  every  one  will  be  happy  or 
misérable  in  the  future,  endless  state,  accordiug  to  his  character,  which 
is  formed  before  the  soûl  is  separated  from  the  body."  "  Ail  are  to 
be  judged  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,"  and  hence  proba- 
tion out  of  the  body  is  an  impossibility.  In  brief  Hopkins  traversed 
the  whole  ground  now  occupied  by  those  who  favor  the  New  Theolo- 
gy,  and  reviewed  it,  as  is  done  to-day.  His  arguments  against  Univer* 
salism  were  against  a  theory  of  it  now  nowhere  held,  unless  it  may 
be  by  a  few  in  other  thau  Universalist  churches  who  atthe  same  time 
hold  to  ail  the  théories,  except  this,  that  are  called  Orthodox.  We 
suppose  also  that  Hopkins's  theory  that  the  sight  of  ''  the  smoke  of 
the  torture  of  the  wicked  ascending  up  in  the  sight  of  the  blessed  for- 
ever  and  ever,"  will  be  sach  a  ^^  display  of  the  divine  character  and 
glory  "  as  will  be  *'  most  entertaining  and  give  the  highest  pleasure  to 
ail  that  love  God,  and  raise  their  happiness  to  ineffable  lieights,"  is 
not  entertaiiied  by  any  professed  disciple  of  Jésus  to-day.  Rev.  Dr. 
Hîiuîlin's  article  on  '*  The  New  Departure  and  Missions,"  from  which 
we  Imve  quoted  in  preceding  pages,  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  incom- 
patibility  of  the  new  views  with  the  old,  and  the  impossibility  of  the 
harmonious  working  together  of  missionaries  who  approve  of  the  new 
with  those  who  disapprove  of  them.  Other  articles,  noticeably  Dr. 
Dwinnell's  on  "  Outcomes  of  the  Bible  not  found  in  the  Bible,"  mean- 
ing  the  light  thrown  back  on  Bible  truth  by  the  civilization  and  prog- 
ress  due  to  the  teachins  of  the  Bible  ;  Dr.   DuflTs  ''  Jeremiah,  the 
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ÎDaccoracies  as  to  make  it  probable  that  it  will  itself  bave  to  be  re- 
vised  before  it  can  prove  acceptable  to  American  Christians. 

The  Southern  MethodUt  RevieWy  pubîisbed  six  tîmes  ayear,  eotered 
on  a  new  séries  and  a  new  volume  in  September.  It  is  a  large  and 
faaadsome  octavo  of  144  pages,  and  is  printed  from  double  leaded 
pica  type.  Thefe  are,  besides  the  Editor*s  Table,  Book  Revîews  and 
Notes  and  Queries,  thîrteen  articles  in  the  November  numher.  The 
first,  "  Danville  vs.*  Princeton,"  is  of  the  nature  of  a  Review  of  a 
work  by  Dr.  Landis,  of  Danville,  on  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin, 
in  which  he  argues  against  the  theory  of  Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton, 
that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  not  our  sin,  nevertheless  it  is  imputed  to  us 
**  not  as  criminality  or  moral  ill-desert,  much  less  moral  pollution,  but 
the  jndicial  obligation  to  satisty  justice."  This,  Dr.  Landis  well  says, 
is  **  unscriptural  and  pernicious,"  and  in  place  of  it  he  contends  for 
Calvinism  pure  and  unadulterated,  as  sta^ed  by  Usher,  that  '•  in  our 
first  parents  every  one  of  us  did  commit  that  first  sin  which  was  the 
cause  of  ail  others  ;  "  more  unambiguously  even  than  this,  asserted 
by  Maserius,  that  every  individual  member  of  the  human  race  not 
only  committed  the  first  sin  with  Adam,  but  that  every  one  of  us 
'*  willed  the  transgression  of  the  divine  law,  and  willed  also  the  ex- 
tinction of  original  righteousness,  and  that  corruption  of  nature  which 
followed  the  sin  itself."  Wc  confess  to  sympathy  with  the  Southern 
Meihodiit  Review  in  the  sincère  désire  that  each  writer  may  succeed 
in  refuting  the  theory  of  the  other.  Quite  a  sîgnificant  article,  as 
revealing  a  flerce  opposition  to  the  union  of  the  Southern  and  North- 
ern General  Conférences  of  the  M.  K.  Church,  is  that  by  R.  N. 
Price,  in  review  of  Dr.  Brunner's  book  on  "  The  Union  of  the 
Churches."  In  coromenting  on  Dr.  Brunner's  assertion  that  the 
Northern  Methodists  will  yet  absorb  their  Southern  brethren,  and 
that  union  had  better  be  accepted  rather  than  death,  for  "  The  records 
show  four  thousand  churches  built  in  the  South  by  Northern  Metho- 
dists since  the  Confederate  War  —  about  three  every  week  !  Some 
day  they  will  build  and  mon  one  every  day  î  *  Northern  hordes  * 
bave  always  overrun  Southern  countries.  The  *  sunny  South'  will  be 
no  exception  ;  "  —  Mr.  Price  says  : 

'*  The  author  did  not  tell  us  that,  after  the  séparation,  the  Church 
South  developed  rapidly  in  wealth,  numbers,  and  piety,  and  that  since 
the  war  her  progress  bas  been  unparalelled.  She  shows  no  signs  of 
décadence.     The  millennium  will  be  hère  before  she  can  be  destroyed 
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by  the  absorption  procesg.  Her  membership  in  1866  was  426»359  ; 
in  1882  it  was  877,299  ;  and  she  is  increasing  in  iiumben»  very  rap- 
idiy.  Her  présent  membership  is  990,994.  This  shows  that  the  con- 
quest  argument  bas  not  raiich  in  it  ;  but  if  it  had,  what  kind  of  union 
does  it  coiitemplate?  A  union  of  force  and  not  of  sentiment  Thi» 
is  the  kind  of  union  the  Northern  Methodists  preferred  at  the  close 
of  the  war  ;  nota  cordial  and  happy  marriage,  but  * disintegration  and 
absorption.*  .  .  The  Northern  Methodists  are  now  willing  to  com- 
plète by  treaty  what  conquest  bas  begun  and  is  not  likely  to  finish. 
Fraternal  greetings  bave  been  called  to  their  afd.  Bear-like,  they 
would  bug  us  to  death.  They  court  witb  a  basket  of  kisses  in  one 
hand  and  a  dagger  in  the  other.  They  are  after  os  with  a  writ  of 
capioUy  and  are  bouod  to  take  us  dead  or  alive." 

Agaiu,  as  the  cause  of  séparation  in  1844  was  slavery,  and  tbat  dow 
removed  there  is  no  bar  to  re-union,  according  to  Dr.  Brunner,  Mr» 
Price  is  moved  to  say  that  slavery  never  was  the  cause,  but  simply 
the  occasion  for  the  disruption,  and  further,  that  the  Northern  Meth- 
odists hâve  been  hypocrites  on  this  question  of  slavery. 

"  The  Church  South  undoubtedly  held  the  scriptural  ground  on  the 
tabject  of  slavery,  and  can  never  abandon  it  without  abandoning  the 
Bible.  The  Church  North  resolved  and  re-resolved  against  slavery, 
and  tolerated  it  in  the  membership.  In  1864  that  Church  for  the  first 
time  made  slave-holding  a  bar  to  membership.  Yet  the  members  of 
that  Church  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  remained  in  undisturbed  en- 
joyment  of  their  slaves  until  the  fetters  of  the  slaves  were  strîcken 
off  by  the  civil  autborities,  or  rather  by  military  power.  The  M.  E. 
Church  was  wrong  ail  the  time,  either  in  theory  or  practice.  Has  she 
repented  ?  Can  we  fellowship  such  a  heretic,  or  such  a  sinner,  as  the 
case  may  be  ?  We  assert,  without  the  fear  of  successful  contradiction,, 
that  the  Church  South  sustained  the  same  attitude  to  the  slavery  ques- 
tion as  Christ  and  the  apostles  did.  She  has  not  changed.  If  the 
M.  E.  Church  could  not  fellowship  us  in  the  days  of  slavery,  how  can 
she  do  it  now  ?  Do  they  want  to  take  un  repentant  slave-holders  into 
their  fond  Christian  embrace  ?     Would  that  be  right  ?  *' 

In  like  temper  the  wnter  urges  the  bad  faitb  of  the  Church  Nortb 
on  the  question  of  negro  equality,  and  cites  the  troubles  growing  out 
of  this  question  as  a  strong  reason  why  the  séparation  should  continue  » 
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organize  white  and  colored  chnrches  separately,  build  collèges  with 
the  funds  of  the  Freedraen's  Aid  Society,  and  refuse  to  admit  negroes 
within  the  walls  of  the  same.  The  conflict  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  in 
regard  to  the  negro  question,  is  an  *  irrépressible  conflict.*  It  will 
tear  that  church  to  pièces.  The  Church  South  had  better  not  become 
a  party  to  the  quarrel.'" 

Among  other  articles  of  gênerai  interest,  is  a  brief  but  exceedingly 
just  tribute  to  **  A  Forgotten  Hero,"  Sir  Henry  Vaue  ;  a  well-wrilten 
and  vigorous  paper  on  '*  Methodism  and  Ministerial  Education,"  show- 
ÎDg  the  pressing  need  of  an  educated  ministry  ;  and  a  brief  but  ex- 
cellent paper  on  "  New  Testament  Certain  des,"  as  opposed  to  the 
guesses,  doubts  and  uncertainties  of  pagan  or  atheistic  philosophies. 

The  November  number  ot  The  Old  Teêtament  StuderU  oontains  oine 
Articles,  încluding  the  Editorial  Notes  and  the  index  or  catalogue  of 
Carrent  Old  Testament  Literature.  This  Magazine  and  Review  oc- 
eopies  a  place  and  does  a  work  unique  and  valuable  to  the  student  in 
ibeology.  As  a  help  to  Old  Testament  studies  it  stands  alone,  and 
eannot  well  be  igoored  by  the  Christian  minister.  Not  only  are  the 
beat  Hebrew  criticisms  to  be  found  hère,  and  the  most  full  information 
in  regard  to  reliable  aida  as  criticisms  and  commen taries  on  the  Old 
Testament,  but  the  editor  and  bis  associâtes  are  alert  to  lay  before  the 
pnblic  the  results  of  the  latest  explorations  and  discoveries  in  Bible 
landt,  and  intelligent  in  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  what  is  brought 
to  light  as  interprétative  of  sacred  history,  prophecy  and  doctrine.  The 
editor,  Rev.  Dr.  Harper,  in  noting  the  gênerai  activity  of  the  âge,  in- 
stances the  growing  interest  in  Old  Testament  studies,  and  intimâtes 
ihe  part  which  The  Old  Testament  Student  will  continue  to  take  in 
reporting  the  results  of  this  euterprise  : 

"  The  Old  Testament  world  of  to-day  is  a  busy  one.  Discoveries 
are  being  made  before  which  men  stand  aghast.  Investigation  is  be- 
ing  pushed  in  every  direction.  Publications  are  leaving  tlie  press 
almost  daily.  The  leading  reviews  give  large  space  to  the  discussion 
of  Old  Testament  topics.  Semetic  chairs  are  being  established,  and 
professors  of  Semetic  subjects  appointed  in  many  leading  institutions. 
Ail  this  is  of  interest.  Thèse  détails  are  worthy  of  notice.  Our 
readers  will  find  in  this  and  succeeding  numbers  of  The  Student^  a 
new  department,  Old  Testament  Notes  and  Notices,  in  which  there 
will  be  chronicled  from  month  to  month,  interesting  and  important 
items  relating  to  Old  Testament  work  and  Old  Testament  workers." 

An  interesting  Article  in  the  number  before  us  by  Prof.  F.  B 
Denio,  continues  the  discussion  from  a  prior  number,  oibl^eeKingdom  )5lC 
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of  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  It  is  siiggeitîve  even  when  it  fail«  to 
be  con^înciti^,  tknà  îh  of  vaine  în  sliowicig  the  developmeEit  oî  God*i 
pluti  iiB  perfected  in  Jésus  ihe  Christ — Dr,  Harper's  Chapter  StudjT  î 
Jacal/s  blessiug  (Geii.  xHx,),  ontlhies  a  course  of  crîtical  uive^tîga- 
tion,  wtiîch  eeems  to  be  au  e^hauâti^e  analysis  of  the  whole  subject — 
Prof.  F  m  n  ci  s  Browo's  paper  OD  Comraentanea  on  Exodus,  givea  brief 
but  comprehensïve  cbarac  te  ri  nation  of  those  whieh  etudents  will  fiiid 
mo8t  fréquent! y  réferred  to  in  exegetical  works-  Appeiided  Is  a  val- 
uable  Bibliogmphy  of  Co  mm  en  taries,  which  raust  prove  inTaluabl©  to 
the  apecialrst  in  thia  Btudj. 

The  New  Jérusalem  Magazine  is  always  pt-otapt  îfi  îtâ  appearance 
the  fîrst  of  eaeh  month,  The  December  nïjmber  ls  before  us  with 
itê  usual  varietj  from  contribniora,  and  eflitorial  pages  indïcating 
great  industry  and  pain^takiug  câre  on  the  part  of  the  editor*  wbo  ig 
ever  ou  the  altirt  to  utihze  the  Jatest  itéras  of  news  or  pro^esa.  A 
bnef  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Otis  ('lapp,  for  many  years  pub- 
liabër  ot  the  Magazine,  and  a  pioneer  in  the  printing  aiid  dii^itributioQ 
of  New  Churtih  literatnre,  and  the  aetivity  of  whose  life  gave  iuî^- 
«tantîal  help  to  the  Wa^hingionian  Home,  and  the  Home  for  Little 
Wanderers,  is  given  in  cleitr  style  and  with  a  loving  spirit-  An  Artlde 
on  the  Significance  of  the  Nativity,  \ve!l  î  11  u  strates  tVte  tendency  of 
the  Nrw  Chnrch  writerj*  to  fiiid  correspondenees  atid  analogies  In  the 
letter  of  ScHpture  narratives  which  to  the  world  at  large  aeem  to  be 
dealing  only  with  the  statemamt  of  the  faet  or  faeta  which  they  are 
considering.  The  followingis  a  speoimen  of  the  Swcdenborgian  teu- 
dency  ; 

"  The  Lord  was  boni  în  a  stable.  A  stable  is  a  building  in  whîch 
h 0 rses  a  u d  eut 1 1  e  are  kt^p \  and  fe d .  llo rsesà  ^^ i gti i U*  tli e  u n (î e rata nd i  n g 
of  the  Scriptures, — ^some  undetstanding  of  some  of  the  trutha  of  the 
Bcnptureï  in  iheir  genuine  and  true  aertae  as  appHed  to  the  life  ;  and 
cattle  dénote  the  good  aftbctiona  and  good  life  which  the  trutha  of  the 
iScripturea  were  given  to  produce  in  us.  A  manger  is  a  structure  from 
whieh  hordes  aiid  cattle  receive  their  food  ;  and  spiritual  food  is  in- 
*truction  ijj  the  truths  of  tlie  Scriptures»  the  doctrines  of  the  Chnrch» 
and  the  thinga  of  a  good  life.  AU  theae  things  must  mauifestly  l>6 
born  in  us  betore  the  Lord  can  be  born  in  us;  for,  in  one  in  whom  thej 
are  not,  it  is  ptain  he  cannot  be  boni/' 

la  it  truc,  then»  that  wlien  we  are  told  that  God  **  delighteih  lïot  in 
the  strength  of  a  horse,  and  that  a  horse  ia  a  vain  thing  for  safety," 
tihat  God  does  notdelight  in  onrobtaining  an  *'  utiderstaudingoi  aûma 
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of  the  truths  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  geouine  and  true  sensé  as  ap* 
plied  to  the  life  ?  "  This  seems  to  os  a  very  fantastîc  way  of  spirit- 
aalizing  the  Bible. —  Appended  to  the  Deoember  number  is  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  113th  Meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Association,  from 
which  we  learn  that  great  activity  prevails,  accompanied  with  no  small 
degree  of  suocess,  in  promulgating  the  Doctrines  of  th*e  New  Churoh^ 
and  increasing  the  number.  of  societies. 

TAe  A.  M,  E.  Okurch  Bevtew  is  one  of  the  noblest  vindications  of 
the  claim  of  the  intelligence,  acuteness  and  literarj  power  of  the 
colored  man.     We  eagerlj  look  tor  its  coming,  and  always  peruse  it 
with  interest  and  profit.     Its  articles  are  not,  of  course,  of  equal  ment, 
nor  are  its  ezegetical  and  critical  papers  such  as  seem  to  us  the  most 
scriptural  or  rational  ;  but  its  contribution^  are  up  to  the  average  of 
Quarterly  articles,  and  tbe  theology  of  its  editorials  is  no  more  crude 
than  is  that  of  most  of  its  so-called  Evangelical  contemporaries.   With 
the  exception  that  its  articles  are  shorter  than  those  which  appear  in 
other  magazines  of  its  grade,  we  see  little  in  them  to  distinguish  them 
from  others,  certainlj  nothing  in  many,  and  but  a  little  in  a  few,  that 
is  inferior  in  literary  excelleijce.     The  variety  of  its  papers  is  quite 
noteworthy,  and  the  practical  character  of  the  thèmes  selected,  may 
well  obtain  more  gênerai  imitation.     The  October  number  con tains 
thirteen  articles  from  contributors.   Bishop  Holly  writes  from  his  heart 
an  In  Memoriam  of  Dr.  Martin  R.  Delaney,  recently  deceased,  giving 
a  fine  analysis  of  his  manly  characteristics  as  a  représentative  negro, 
the  peer  of  Douglass  in  intellectual  strength,  and  a  pioneer  in  journal- 
ism.  —  Prof.  Scarborough  treats  The  New  Collège  Fetich  with  a  dis- 
cnminating  pen,  shows  us  the  practical  working  of  the  élective  System, 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  advocated  hère  and  abroad,  and  the  imperfect 
and  deteterious  resUlts  already  manifest.  —  Frederick  Douglass  writes 
charmingly  and  instructively  on  Thoughts  and  Recollections  of  a  Tour 
in  Ireland.  —  Rev.  Francis  J.  Grimke  hews  to  the  line  in  his  treat- 
ment  of  The  Defects  of  Our  Ministry,  and  the  Remedy.     Principal 
F.  L.  Cardozo,  of  the  Miner  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  a  spir- 
ited  article  ;  Shall  our  Schools  be  Mixed  or  Separate  ?     His  answer 
is  that  Separate  Schools  are  both  advisable  and  expédient.     The  fol- 
lowing  extracts  will  show  his  treatment  of  his  thème  : 

•*  We  admit  that  separate  schools  are  the  évidences  of  the  différent 
condition  and  relation  of  the  races,  but  we  contend  that  by  uniting  the 
schools  you  do  not  abolish  the  condition  or  relation  referred  to  ;  and 
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we  go  ev^en  fïirUier — you  do  miick  to  retard  that  d^Yelopmept  tUat 

i^  e^sentîi^l  ta  produce  tlie  equalHy  desired. 

*'  Let  us  note  tlje  dlificukîes    itiati  colored   pdopla  bave  îd  nitxed 

*'  J^iVjff,  tiiRy  bave  tbe  social  oatracism  to  conte^nd  agsitnat  from  tbe 

SscoittL  \\i&j  woutd  DOÊ,  05  a  ruie,  hav^e  tbe  same  attetttîont  probably, 
aiid  probiiblj  not  tbe  same  sjaiipatby   fropi  tha  teticbf^rflp  wbo  wouJd* 

of  coursa*  l>e  ï\hîte- 

**  Tkird,  they  would  iiot  hâte  £be  game  incentives  to  studj  to  he^- 
<!^me  teiicliers,  fis  tUeir  color  aud  eircuuiKtancas  would  exdude  Lbem 
from  &i\c]\  position. 

Fourth^  tlmy  would  be  uïiftble  to  prove  theïr  capacity  aa  teacliera 
and  would  lose  the  émoluments  of  Bucb  po.^î lions.*' 

*'  Tbe  culored  leachera  of  Waaîiiugton,  D.C»,  rçceive  about  one  biin- 
dred  aud  £ifty  tbousand  dollars  annually,  Fs  not  tbat  amount  ai  em- 
portant fdctor  îfi  tbeir  de\'*alo]>ment,  and  \u  tbe  removal  of  préjudices? 
Compare  tbîs  coud it ion  oï  affaira  witb  tbe  condîtiou  of  the  colored 
pcople  of  Bostou,  wbere  tliere  are  mÎTceil  schoola.  There  arfl  len 
tliousand  colored  people  ihere,  and  seventj-tlve  tbotiaand  in  Waslung- 
ton.  Tbe  colored  fieopïe  of  Hoaton  bave  two  colored  teachers  in  iba 
schools  ;  those  of  Wa3b!hgti>n  hâve  ono  bundred  and  sixty.  Tbe 
bulk  of  the  colored  people  of  Boston  oocupy  menîal  positions  ;  a  large 
n^imber  of  Uioso  of  Wivsbîngton  profisswnal  posilious  ;  vvbich  of  tbe 
two  classes  of  people^  as  a  whole,  tfie  colored  people  of  Boston  or 
thoae  of  WaahÎTifj^ton,  îs  doing  more  to  remove  préjudices  and  aid  ia 
ibè  élévation  of  the  race?  Wti  tUink  those  of  Washiuîton.  The 
mère  fact  of  séparation  does  nut  necesstirily  iu volve  inferîorîty.  Tbe 
Protestants  and  Catholies  hâve  âeparatesehools  j  tbe  Jewg  and  Chris- 
tirtns  se  para  te  soiûal  organisations.  .  .  Our  great  object  should  be 
to  remove  the  préjudice  against  ua  by  removing  tbe  causes  of  it  — 
our  ovvn  ignorance  orul  pf»verty»  whethpr  wc  dosotn  co?tjunclion  witb 
whitea  in  mîxed  sebools*  or  on  parai  Ici  1Îd<^s  sejmrately  in  colored 
scboola^  We  tlilnU  tlie  lutter  moro  favorulde  to  ibe  speedy  removal 
of  tbe  préjudice.  The  history  of  ail  struj^gling  racc^  is  in  favor  of 
our  view.  In  the  great  struggle  ^or  sdt-^overnment  between  tbe 
Engllsb  and  t)ie  ïrit^h,  tlie  Irîsh  turnish  thdr  own  ïeaders^  and  bave 
done  so  for  centuries  ;  ami  tiiîs  bas  heen  the  case  aiuong  ail  races. 
Wîthont  colored  ministers*  and  coîorcd  lawyers,  colored  doclors*  and 
coïoreil  teachers  to  prove  the  capacity  of  theîr  race,  their  cl  ai  m  would 
ne  ver  be  admîtted,  notvvithstandîng  ail  tbe  arguments  and  thcoriea  of 
their  friends." 

The  Cathoitc  World.  This  large  nionthly  magazine  li  ably  coii- 
duetedi  and  always  bas  a  varîed  taljle  ofcon tentas*  embracîng  tbeologj, 
poetry,  fiction»  eriticism  and  scieuce.  The  contributions  to  the  Dee^*m- 
ber  liuraber  are  :  The  True  Man  of  thy  Timea,  Constantine  at  Cuu- 
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stantinople,  Is  the  Negro  Problem  becomîng  Local?  The  Cosmogonj 
and  ito  Critîcs,  A  Fair  Emigrant,  In  the  Soudan,  Scriptural  Questions, 
Faith,  Has  Rome  Jurisdictîon  ?  The  Shooneen,  The  Eight-Hoiir 
Law,  A  Chat  abont  New  Books,  A  Summer  in  Rhenisb  Prussia. 
The  article  on  the  Negro  Problem  faces  the  fact  that  in  some  South- 
ern States  the  blacks  eqaal  the  whites  in  numbers,  and  will  soon 
ontnumber  them.  The  writers  in  the  Norih  American  Review  and 
Centurtfy  who  are  crying  out  :  "  White  men  must  rule,"  are  simplj 
giving  thèse  blacks  a  watchword  :  The  negro  must  rule  !  which  they 
are  in  danger  of  remembering  and  using.  In  the  localities  where 
thej  are  growîng  stronger,  and  the  whites  weaker,  by  reason  of  im- 
migration to  the  North  and  West,  uothing  can  prevent  theîr  having 
the  power  to  rule.  What  is  their  fitness  for  ruiing  wisely  for  them- 
selves,  and  in  safety  for  others  ?  Not  mère  intellectual  éducation,  as 
the  CathoUc  Review  well  says  ;  but  a  lifting  up  of  the  moral  tone  out 
of  the  indifférence  and  blindness  inevitably  inflicted  by  générations  of 
slavery  ;  a  demoralization  which,  as  manifest  among  the  blacks,  it  is 
fearful  to  contemplate.  Unless  this  moral  work  can  be  doue,  added 
intellectual  power  will  only  make  tho  immoral  classes  more  danger- 
ous.  An  annual  collection  in  the  Catholic  churches  in  aid  of  school 
work  among  the  blacks,  is  already  ordered  ;  and,  says  the  writer  in 
the  Review  :  "  After  school-hours  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  chil- 
dren  could  be  gathered  and  taught  the  faith,  just  as  the  Protestants 
liave  done  with  the  schools  built  by  the  '  Freedmen's  Bureau.'  Be- 
hold  an  almost  unopened  field  !  Over  one  million  colored  chiidren  go 
to  no  school  ;  and  this  number,  instead  of  lesening,  is  going  up  at  an 
alarming  rate  yearly.  Hundreds  of  Catholic  teachers  should  be  thut 
employed.  What  sort  of  schools  should  we  hâve  ?  Every  sort.  The 
only  rule  is  ;  Whatever  Protestants  do,  Catholics  must  do  better, 
The  Church  ought  to  lead." 

The  American  Antiquarian  and  OrientalJoumal,  This  Bi-Monthly 
Illustrated  Magazine  although  establîshed  as  a  médium  of  communi- 
cation between  Archœologists  in  différent  parts  of  the  world,  contains 
interesting  and  profitable  matter  for  ail  classes  of  readers.  There  are 
departments  of  Biblical,  Classical,  European  and  American  Archae- 
ology,  Aboriginal  American  Literature,  Native  Mythology,  Indian 
Linguistics,  and  Ancient  Art  and  Architecture,  each  represented  by 
an  associate  editor  of  repute  in  his  specialty.  The  November  num- 
ber  contains  several  noteworthy  papers,  among  which  we  mention  the 
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Origin  and  Antiquity  of  the  Iroquois,  by  Rev.  W.  M.  Beaucbamp  ; 
and  The  Lost  Man,  Where  was  he  Lost  ?  by  tbe  editor,  Rev.  Stepheo 
D.  Peet.  Tbe  latter  is  a  présentation  of  the  différent  théories  as  ta 
where  Father  Menard,  a  Jesuit  Missionary,  was  lost  in  tbe  western 
wilderness,  in  1661,  while  seeking  to  find  the  Outaowak  Indians. 
Perrot,  Bancroft,  Rev.  £.  D.  Neil  and  Rev.  Chrysostom  Verwoyst 
differ  from  each  other  as  to  the  route  Menard  took  from  the  Mission 
which  he  had  established  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Tbe  mys- 
tery  seems  as  far  from  solution  as  ever.  —  Of  récent  Egyptian  discov- 
eries  the  Antiquarian  notes  the  following; 

"  The  MorUhly  Expontor  for  Sept  1886,  bas  an  article  by  Canon 
Rawlinson  on  Biblical  Topography.  The  identity  of  *  Pithom,'  '  Pa 
Tum,'  *  Heliopolis,'  with  the  ruins,  Tel  el  Maskontah,  is  shown  by  it. 
The  rnins  are  found  on  the  ancient  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Cairo  Suez  canal  and  railway  being  located  in  the  same 
valley.  The  chief  remains  are  contained  within  a  square  enclosure 
about  335  yards  long  each  way.  The  ancien  t  Temmeos  of  the  great 
temple  of  Tum^  one  of  the  Egyptian  Sun  Gods,  built  by  Rameses  II. 
M.  Naville  found  in  1883  a  number  of  square  chambers  which  he  be- 
lieved  to  be  store  chambers  or  granaries.  It  is  maintained  that  there 
is  not  a  brick  in  the  wall  or  in  the  excavated  chambers  or  in  thQ  en- 
tire  mound  which  covers  a  space  of  ten  acres  but  was  probably  mod- 
eled  by  Israélite  hands.  The  identity  of  ancient  Zoan  with  *  Tan-is  ; 
ot  the  Greeks,  Modem  <  San  *  is  also  shown.  This  région  which  is 
now  so  desolate,  once  boasted  fourteen  graceful  obelîsks  ;  a  temple 
built  with  pink  granité  from  the  quarries  ot  Syene  ;  canals  rich  in 
fish,  sea-going  ships.  The  *  field  of  Zoan  '  was  pleasant  to  live  in  at 
the  time  wheu  Rameses  II.  lived.  It  was  on  the  east,  or  Tan-is  branch 
of  the  Nile.  The  discovery  by  M.  Naville  brings  up  the  différent 
scènes  through  which  the  city  passed,  reminding  one  of  the  exodus 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Egyptians." 

The  Methodist  Review  main  tains,  its  high  standing  for  literary  ex- 
cellence, and  the  enterprise  of  its  éditer  in  furnisbing  bis  spécial 
apartment  with  the  freshest,  most  interesting  and  most  timely  topics. 
The  November  number  has  the  following  table  of  contents  :  Rev. 
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Mr.  Lorenz  shows  that  whîle  the  secretaries  and  managers  of  the  Ta- 
rions boards  very  largely  shape  and  control  the  plans  and  methods  of 
the  missionaries,  and  the  conservatism  of  the  home  churches  intensi- 
fies the  natural  cantîon  of  the  administering  authorities,  still  the  for- 
eign  mîssionary  must  make  his  own  ezperiments,  and  af(;er  a  careful 
studj  of  the  situation,  develop  his  own  principles  and  methods.  "  The 
last  fifty  years,"  he  says,  "  hâve  wrought  more  changes  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  world  than  did  the  three  preceding  centuries.  In  every 
part  of  the  globe  the  essential  working  conditions  of  the  missionary 
bave  been  transformed  during  that  time,  and  correspondino^  readjust- 
ments  must  be  made  in  our  policy  and  methods.  Thèse  changes  . 
présent  new  problems  to  which  the  old  solutions  will  not  fit,  and  which 
require  a  fresh  considération  unbiased  by  conclusions  previously  won. 
They  offer  new  conditions,  which  must  be  utilized,  or  to  which  plans 
and  methods  must  be  readapted.  The  very  success  of  the  past  per- 
emptorily  demands  that  the  ruling  ideas,  plans  and  methods  be  en- 
larged  aud  developed  to  fit  the  new  surroundings  and  opportunitîes 
which  give  that  success  its  highest  meaning.*'  He  is  of  the  opinion 
that  "  the  problem  of  constructing  a  theodicy  based  on  1  Peter  iii.  19, 
should  be  left  exclusively  to  the  schoolmen  of  Andover,  and  views, 
pro  or  con,  should  bave  no  influence  on  a  board  of  missions  or  their 
workers  abroad." 

'<  The  heathen  need  the  fundamental  focts  and  vital  principles  of 
Christianity,  not  our  théories.  '  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoaeever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  bave  everlasting  life,'  is  a  sufiicient  creed  for  the  for- 
eign  missionary.  The  facts  it  suggests  and  motives  it  brings  to  bear, 
when  applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  the 
heathen.  When  a  few  générations  bave  passed  away,  and  the  medi* 
tatîve  stage  of  their  religions  life  is  reached,  they  may  be  trusted  to 
form  theological  Systems  of  their  own,  which  will  be  of  ail  the  greater 
value  to  them  in  the  work  of  the  Church  that  they  will  be  conformed 
to  their  national  genius.  The  more  civilized  heathen  will  reach  that 
stage  comparatively  soon,  and  others,  less  promising,  may  prove  no 
less  able  to  grapple  with  the  mysteries  of  our  faith  than  the  présent 
descendants  of  the  savages  who  overran  Europe  fifteen  hundred  years 
ago  and  buried  the  civilization  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Some  of  the 
races  of  the  Orient  will  doubtless  find  other,  and  perhaps  better,  an- 
Bwers  to  the  questions  that  bave  perplezed  the  Caucasian  philosophera 
than  hâve  yet  been  given.  Their  points  of  view  will  be  différent,  and 
will  disclose  relations  between  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  which  now 
are  unsuspected,  just  as  in  the  cathedral  at  Munich,  from  a  certain 
point  ail  the  Windows  are  completely  hidden.  Certainly  when  the 
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Hindufl^ — ^our  eousinâ  ÎD  ihe  Orient  —  sliall  turn  their  pUUosophkal 
profiimlity  nod  dîulecdcAl  acumeii  uj>on  the  facts  of  Christianity*  a 
fiystem  of  rheology  wîU  be  produceci  thtit  wiH  put  our  Occîdeutal  nt^ 
tempts  lo  flhame.  The  Greeke  may  be  said  to  hâve  solved  the  prob- 
lème uf  theology  proper  ;  tbe  LAtins  those  of  aDlhropo^ogy  ;  ami  tbe 
Eiigliah  and  Germaiis,  those  of  soteriola^y  ;  may  itnot  ha  the  tuission 
or  8ome  of  the  races  now  uuder  our  tutciage  to  solve  ihose  of  escha- 
tologVî  which  iiow  so  vex  the  CUurcU  ?  The  Bp^ïctacles  of  tbe  dead 
past  do  uot  diBtort  their  vision,  and  rob  them  of  their  freeh  itisight 
and  immefiîat«  intuition  ^  as  they  too  ofteii  do  ours  itj  spite  of  ail  our 
efforts.  Tbe  period  of  theîr  spont*iiiL*ou8  créative  reflectiou  should  be 
perinîtted  to  aceompli^h  ils  résultai  uorridested,  and  not  until  the  bq- 
berihg  critical  reaction  shall  hâve  set  in^  gbould  tbe  histgry  of  pASl 
atteuipls  in  the  sanie  lin  es  engage  ibeir  serions  attention'  Aller  their 
résulta  bave  heen  tboroogbly  analyzed  and  critically  compared  with 
tbose  prevîou&ly  ubtJiined,  another  e]M>chof  créative  j>ower  may  follow 
wbîch  ^hail  crystallize  in  perfcet  forma  doctrines  that  are  now  only 
vagnely  dîscenieih  The  varions  race  îdîosyncracie!=t  will  become  pow" 
erful  facto rs  in  completing  and  roundiu^  ont  perfectly  tbe  botly  of 
doctrine  received  by  the  Chnrch  uni  versai-  Tbe  one^sidedness  pro- 
duced  by  the  idiosyncracies  of  tb©  Tentonic  racei  will  he  corrected, 
aad  tbe  iinal  «ymbol  of  ihe  Cburcb*s  falth  (If  tbe  earrh  will  evcr  iiea 
a  final  aynibolj  will  gîiiu  the  aymmetry  that  now  ïê  lackÎDg." 

Amoug  the  indispensables  to  snccess  in  the  foreign  missionary  field, 
Mr,  Lorenz  notes  the  following:  tbe  power  of  a  consistent  Christian 
life  on  tbe  part  of  the  missionary  ;  and  tbe  groundingof  tbe  heatben  in 
tbe  principles  and  doctrines  of  CbrisUanity,  to  go  band  in  hand  witb 
theîr  iecnïar  éducation,  "  M  an  y  of  the  bitte  rest  and  most  harniful 
enemiea  of  Christiauîty  in  India  are  graduâtes  of  tbe  mission  schools 
and  collèges,  Some  of  them  oflïciate  at  isome  of  tbe  most  abomina- 
ble aJtars  of  HîndiiiÊm.  Rev,  W,  F,  Bain  bridge  statea,  that  one  sucb 
gradurtte  deehired  to  hîm  tfiat  *  ihe  religion  of  Jeans  answered  very 
well  for  collège  spéculations,  but  now  he  had  corne  out  into  life,  and 
must  earu  his  bread/  Said  another,  who  conld  speak  twelve  lan 
guages,  *  There  is  notbing  in  the  world  so  détestable  to  me  as  Cbria- 
tianîty.'  A  great  majority  of  some  schools  come  out  confirmed  athe- 
ists,  Bcoffingalîke  at  their  native  religion  and  Cbristianity."  Another 
need  is  a  union  of  Christiana  in  their  work,  now  sadly  crïppled  by 
aectarian  narrowness  and  strtfe,  ITe  cites  Rev.  Dr  Chamberbun,  a 
promineut  misslonary  of  tbe  Hefonnod  Du  te  h  Cburch  iu  Indîa,  as 
giving  tbe  following  graphie  picture  of  the  waut  of  uuioii  : 

**  Alas,  they  are  not  nnîted,  Judah  vexes  Epbraim,  and  Epliraîm 
envies  Judab.  In  one  up^ountry  station  in  India,  wbich  I  bave  re- 
peati^dly  visited,  wbere  one  mission  could  well  4!i'gifflid'^C^0'ë)^^ 
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représentatives  of  two  différent  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  familj, 
both  represented  in  the  late  Belfast  council,  bave  been  working  in  nn- 
seemly  rivalry.  Members  of  th«  one  Cburch,  publicly  excommuni- 
cated  after  careful  judicial  process  by  its  ecclesiastical  courts,  were 
received  to  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  other  withont  a  question,  and 
rival  services  were  held  in  the  same  street,  so  near  that  the  sînging  in 
the  one  sometimes  prevented  the  congrégation  in  the  other  &om  hear- 
ing  the  preaching  of  their  own  minister." 

The  Church  RevxeWy  hitherto  issted  qoarterly,  began  a  new  Tolnme 
in  July  and  is  now  published  monthly,  being  pablîshed  by  Honghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  It  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Mason  Baum,  and  is 
as  to  its  mechanical  make-up  probably  the  handsomeet  of  the  religions 
magazines.  The  November  number  contains  the  following  :  Greek 
Literature,  Rev.  William  E.  Wilson  ;  The  American  Church  and  its 
Name,  Hon.  L.  Bradford  Prince  ;  Origin  and  Composition  of  the  Hex- 
ateuch,  Rev.  William  W.  Olssen,  D.D.  ;  Invalidity  of  Romish  Orders, 
Rev.  Cornélius  Walker,  D.D.  ;  A  New  Poet  ;  Obstacles  to  Christian 
Unity,  Rev.  G.  W.  Shhm,  D.D.  Mr.  Prince's  paper  is  dtvoted  to  a 
brief  historical  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  title  of  the  church,  — 
''  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,'' 
—  to  the  emphatically  defeated  effort  nine  years  ago  to  change  the 
name,  and  to  the  renewal  of  the  effort  in  1883  to  substitute  the  words 
"  Holy  Oatholic  "  for  «  Protestant  Episcopal."  The  renewed  effort 
failed,  but  a  great  gain  was  made  in  the  number  of  those  favoring  it. 
Mr.  Prince  looks  for  the  success  of  this  effort  for  a  change  of  name  : 
and  while  reserving  bis  positive  arguments  therefor  to  a  subséquent 
paper,  deals  in  the  one  before  us  with  objections  which  bave  been 
offered  to  what  is  proposed.  He  gives  one  reason  for  the  proposed 
change,  in  thèse  wôrds  : 

^  "  Expérience  witl^all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  of  varions  na- 
tionalities  and  antécédents,  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country,  bas 
led  me  most  thoroughly  and  eamestly  to  believe  that  the  rétention  of 
the  présent  name  b  a  terrible  drawback  to  the  progress  and  develop- 
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tainly  be^n  more  ejttentive  and  varied  tban  falla  to  the  lot  of  ordinary 
mortals*  The  probâhilities  are  ihat  he  Is  mtBtakbg  dreams  for  realt* 
tîea,  hta  imagination  for  iacta,  That  "  whok  secU  and  coramunTUea 
of  Cïimtfani,"  or  that  even  one  sectand  communlty  fails  to  be  merged 
in  tbe  "  Proteataut  Fipbaopal  Cburch  of  ihe  United  States/'  âîmplj 
l>ecauaâ  ft  bas  Dot  taken  to  îteelf  the  namc^  and  the  silly  if  not  tbe 
Phari&aîc  presumption  impHed  m  ihe  name,  '^  Tbe  Hoij  CathoHc 
Cburch  of  tbe  United  States  of  America^"  ÎB  altogether  improbable* 
Tbere  îs  not  b  seet  of  Chnatians  \u  the  United  States  tbat  does  not 
constder  itaelf  aa  justly  entitled  to  be  caîled  the  Holy  Cathollc  Cburch, 
and  with  asgood  reaaon^  too,  asdoes  the  Protestant  Epîacopal  Cburch, 
whtch  ia  at  the  best  only  aootber  sect  ;  and  to  say  tbat  tbere  are  secte 
odIj  wiiîtîng  for  the  Episcopal  Chiirch  to  assert  that  it  aloue  îs  the 
Holy  Catholic  Churcb,  beïore  they  renouttce  their  owq  name  and  or* 
ganization  and  become  voliinturily  awalbwed  up  by  such  a  pretender, 
fiée  m  H  to  ns  to  betray  great  ignorance  of  what  tbese  sects  stand  for, 
and  of  ihe  respect  whkb  tbey  fiave  for  themselves  as  branches  of  the 
Churcb  of  the  Llving  God.  —  Dr,  Shinn  in  his  paper  comeB  neafer  to 
wbat  expérience  will  jiistify  us  in  belle  vin  g  iu  regard  to  Churcb  union 
tban  Joea  Mr.  Prince* 

**  It  h  qui  ta  probable,"  aaya  Dn  Shinn,  "  that  a  reorganised  Cbria- 
ttanity  will  be  quîte  a  différent  thing  from  what  some  of  ua  fancy  h 
will  be,  and  poasîbly  ît  mîght  not  unit  ua  near  ao  well  as  our  présent 
denomitiaLionSï  aimply  becaiise  we  bave  not  yet  grown  up  to  the 
broader  conception  wliïch  will  be  required*  Our  fondues»  for  insisi* 
îng  upon  minor  issues  muât  give  place  to  larger  vîews  of  tbe  (^hurcb- 
Our  disposition  U>  maka  con verts  to  our  way  of  thiuklng  muât  be  ex- 
changed  for  williugness  to  see  them  become  Chris  t'a  seryanis,  aud  our 
narrow  notion  that  we  represeiit  the  Cburch  must  be  replaced  by  the 
conviction  thnt  the  Cburch  is  too  broad  and  comprehensive  to  be  rep- 
reaented  in  its  fulneas  by  ua.  ,  .  .  Réunion  can  be  possible  only  when 
tbere  is  a  return  to  tbe  easential  truths  of  primitive  Cbristiauity,  and 
the  wlllinguess  to  permit  wîde  divcrsîties  of  opinion  and  usage." 

77iB  Uhîtarian  R^inew  and  Religions  Magazine  closea  its  twenty* 
sîxtb  volume  with  the  Deeember  number.  Tbe  contents  of  thia  uum- 
ber  are,  i.  God,  Rev.  S.  R*  CaUbrop;  ii.  Social  Ëquilibrinmi,  Uev. 
George  Bu tcbelor  ;  îii*  Monopolit^,  Labor  Unions  and  Spéculation^ 
Joseph  C.  Ely  ;  iv.  Tbe  State  of  Distress  in  the  German  Protestant 
Cburch,  Prof.  W.  Hoenig  ;  v.  Etlitor*a  Note-Book.  —  Mr,  Ely  dîa- 
cu^es  tbe  topica  of  his  paper  from  a  légal  staudpoint,  and  makes  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  showing  of  wbat  is  settJed  by  law 
ihnd  tbe  ruling  of  courts^  on  thèse  subjects  wbicb^.M|^^mi(^^^fli^{^^^ 
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mach  attention,  and  are  so  superficiallj  considered  and  disastronely 
experimented  with  by  many.  —  Prof.  Hoenig  sees  in  the  récent  réc- 
onciliation between  tbe  new  German  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  por- 
tants of  evil  for  Protestantism  in  Germany.  Protestantism  is  losing 
groand  in  that  country,  and  the  '*  Ëvaugelical  Cburch  is  undergoing  a 
crisis,  the  end  of  which,  as  in  the  crisis  in  an  illness,  it  is  impossible 
to  foretell.''  And  this  is  not  so  mach  from  any  greatly  developed 
strength  in  Catholicism,  or  inhérent  weakness  of  Protestantism,  as 
from  indifférence,  and  the  growth  and  tendency  of  opinions  which,  if 
not  checked,  will  work  out  the  ruin  of  the  nation  itself.  *'  One  is  the 
materialism  of  science,  which,  from  the  narrow  circle  of  its  origin, 
bas  spread  far  among  the  edacated  and  half-educated.  The  other  is 
the  doctrine  of  anarcby,  ol  social  democracy,  which  spares  no  aathor- 
ity,  not  even  the  highest,  from  which  latter,  after  ail,  every  other  is 
derived.  It  prevails,  aufortunately,  among  that  portion  of  the  poorer 
populadon  to  which  religion  wonld  prove  a  real  comfort."  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  ^  that  during  the  last  ten  years  Atheism  bas  lost  greatly 
in  importance,  the  time  when  Moleschott  and  Biichner  appeared  to 
triamph  is  past,  The  cultivated  mind  regards  thèse  endeavors  with 
as  mach  apathy  as  it  regards  the  Charch."  He  also  notes  the  insin- 
cerity  of  many  who  bave  inflaential  positions  in  the  Charch  who 
proclaim  doctrines  which  they  bave  oatgrown.  And  he  justly  regards 
sach  an  attitude  as  exerting  a  demoralizing  inflaence  :  "for  a  Oharcb 
which  still  npbolds  the  point  of  view  of  the  sixteenth  centary,  while 
tbe  majority  of  ber  members  bave  advanced  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  mast  be  an  untrath.  A  theology  is  devoid  of  veracity,  if, 
instead  of  foUowing  the  laws  of  truth,  it  bas  to  be  content  with  dog- 
matic  înterests."  Hâve  we  not  something  like  this  in  America:  the 
rétention  of  creeds  which  are  confessedly  oatgrown  and  disbelieyed  ? 
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tury,  *  and  pcrhaps  owes  a  certain  lack  of  praportion  to  that  facL  It 
c:oes  most  extensively  ÎDto  the  bistory  and  analyai?  of  the  work  of 
French  educators,  and  appears  to  treat  the  pedagogîcal  researches  and 
experiroents  of  other  nations  somewliat  cursorîly  ;  tbough  several  ex- 
ceptions mu5t  be  noted.  The  labors  of  Pestaloatzî  and  Frœbel  are,  as  a 
matterof  course,  quite  fully  considered  ;  and  amongEnglishmen,  Locke, 
Spencer,  and  Alexander  Baîn  receîve  marked  attention,  To  M.  Corn- 
payr^\s  estimate  of  Herbert  Spencer's  **  Education/"  the  translator  bas 
added  sotn^  brîef  but  acute  and  valuable  crîticisms,  After  înlroductory 
discussion  of  varîous  methods  that  mighl  be  adoptect  in  writin^  a  hiatory 
of  éducation^  the  author  folïows  the  chronological,  and  proceeds  througn 
lwenty;two  chapters  to  gîve  an  account  of  the  educators  of  antiquity.  of 
the  Middle  Aj^es,  of  the  renaissance,  and  of  modem  tiroes,  devoting 
only  the  first  four  chapters  to  aeummary  account  of  éducation  prior  to 
the  sîxteenth  centnry.  From  that  poini  the  history  broadens,  and  be- 
cornes  remarkable  for  the  number  of  so-called  modem  ideas  that  crop 
put  hère  and  there  in  the  educaîîonaJ  field,  onïy  to  bear  little  frnit.  For 
instance,  Erasmus  recommends  woman  to  pursne  studies  that  will  assist 
her  in  educatïng  her  own  children,  and  in  sharing  her  husband*s  intcl- 
lectual  life,  That  is  common  sensé  in  thèse  days  ;  in  ihe  days  of  Eras- 
mna  it  was  quîte  nncommon  sensé.  Great  thm^rg,  however,  were  not 
accomplïshed  for  the  éducation  of  women  ;  and  as  ïate  as  French  Rev- 
olntionary  times,  we  hâve  Mirabeau  declarîng  that  the  chief  fonction  of 
womep  is  to  perpetuate  the  species  and  <'to  enchaîn  to  her  feet  ail  the 
énergies  of  the  husbund  by  the  irresîstibïe  power  of  her  weakness  ;  " 
and  Taïleyrand  propfising  a  law  that**girls  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the 
primary  school  *iftcr  the  âge  of  eîghtJ'  The  éducation  of  women  bas 
made  some  progress  since  then,  thouçh  thereare  not  lackingliving  men 
with  Middle  Age  ideas  on  that  subjecL  The  boak  has  a  chapter  on 
women  as  educators. 

Rabelais  appears  —  curiously  enough,  it  may  seem  — as  a  wnter  on 
pédagogies»  and  foresees  a  future  of  scient ific  study  and  of  dévotion  to 
nature.  He  wouid  teach  gymnastics  and  cleanliness,  though  Erasmus 
held  it  nonsensical  to  wash  more  than  once  a  day,  and  it  was  a  current 
notion  that  **  whoever  washed,  combed  and  cleansed  hîmself  .  .  , 
was  losing  his  tîme  in  ibis  world," 

The  course  of  educational  history  is  marked  by  many  whimsicalities, 
and  by  the  curîous  récurrence  of  ideas,  such  as  "  that  the  historic  edu^ 
cation  of  the  race  is  the  type  of  individurtl  éducation,"  whicb  îs  traccd 
from  Condîllac  thraugh  Comte  to  Herbert  Spencer  ;  and  that  manual 
labor,  or  learnîng  a  trade,  should  form  an  intégral  part  of  every  éduca- 
tion. Just  now  one  hears  much  of  manual  irai  oing  schools.  M.  Com- 
payré's  book  is  compact,  clear,  critïcaï,  and  unbiascd,  and  of  high  value 
to  teach  ers,  whom  it  may  restrain  from  folio  wing  after  théories  and 
methods  already  proved  erroneous,  and  furnish  anoften  needed  inspira- 
m  the  thought  and  actîvîty  of  theîr  predecessors.  The  position  and 
attaînmenîs  of  the  translator  furnish  a  voncher  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
work.  He  has  enhanced  the  value  of  the  original  by  appending  to  each 
jhapt^r  an  analyticaî  summary.  and  to  the  whole  book  an  index.  A 
sample  of  the  auihor\'î  power  of  clear  and  close  statement  may  be  read 
10  the  comparison  of  liousseau  and  Locke  (p,  2io)*  His  ability  to  cbar- 
acterize  in  a  single  sentence  the  gênerai  tendencîes  of  a  wrïter,  is  strik- 
lûg,  as  when  lie  says  r  "  Rousseau  often  préfets  what  would  be  best, 
Sut  what  is  impossible»  to  that  which  is  worth  less  but  which  alone  îs 
pracdcable.**  The  spirit  with  which  he  approache^i  bis  work  may  be  in- 
ferred  from  such  sentences  as  thèse  from  tbe  introduction  ;  **  The  edu* 
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catioD  of  the  people  is  at  once  the  conséquence  of  ail  that  it  belîeves 
and  the  source  of  ail  that  ît  is  destined  to  be  ;  "  and,  '*  Liberty  is  a  dan- 
gerous  thing  uniess  it  has  instruction  as  a  counterpoise." 

SA  Greek  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,  being  6rimm*8  Wilke*»  Clavis 
Novi  Testamenti.  Translated,  rerised  and  enlariired  bv  Joseph  Henry  Thayer,  D.D., 
Bussey  Protessor  of  N.  T.  Criticism  and  Interprétation  in  the  DIvinity  School  of  Har- 
▼ard  Universlty.  pp.  xix.,726.  Large  octayo.  $5.00.  New  York:  Harper&Broe. 
1887. 

The  Biblîcal  students  of  America  hâve  at  last  obtained  what  has  hith* 
erto  been  lacking,  a  really  fîrst-class  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament, 
comprehensive,  candid,  and  fully  abreast  of  the  scholarship  of  the  ase. 
Others  hâve  been  either  too  meagre,  or  marked  by  dogmatism  and  the 
outstripped  scholarship  of  a  former  era.  We  hâve  hère  a  book  combin- 
ing  the  merits  of  a  dictionary,  concordance,  treatise  on  New  Testament 
syntax,  and  book  of  référence.  The  work  of  Grimm  has  been  for  manv 
years  known  as  the  most  valuable  of  its  kind  in  Germany.  Prof. 
Thayer  has  not  only  made  it  accessible  to  English  readers,  but  has  quad- 
rupled  its  value,  by  inserting  références  to  New  Testament  Grammars 
and  Commentaries,  tracing  the  history  and  use  of  the  words  in  question, 
directing  the  student  to  works  and  authors  where  important  passages 
are  discussed,  appending  lists  of  words  of  late  origin,  or  borrowed  from 
Hebrew  or  Latin,  or  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament,  or  to  each  author 
in  the  New  Testament  In  a  word,  he  has  either  given  the  student  ail 
needed  information  or  directed  him  to  sources  whence  he  can  obtain  it. 
Every  page,  nearly  every  word,  has  received  some  addition  from  his 
hand.  Rarely  does  he  venture  to  amend  a  définition,  but  often  cites 
Works  where  a  différent  opinion  may  be  found.  The  translation  is  so 
finely  done  that  the  reader  would  not  know  or  suspect  its  composition 
in  a  foreign  tongue.  The  amount  of  labor  expended  is  enormous.  The 
number  of  références  alone,  if  our  rough  computation  may  be  taken  as 
approachine  accuracy,  is  nearly  one  hundred  thousand,  yet  Dr.  Schiirer 
says  (TheoL  Literatur  Zeitung,  Nov.  27th,)  that  the  author  informa  him 
that  only  two  errors  hâve  been  found,  both  on  page  614,  where,  under 
the  word  raXartoVy  the  figures  240  and  1 167,  should  read  200  and  1000. 
Of  the  5420  words  in  the  New  Testament,  5260  are  cited  in  every  in- 
stance of  their  occurrence  ;  the  remainder,  160  in  number,  are  of  most 
fréquent  récurrence  and  unimportant  tothe  critical  student  ;  sothat  the 
Lexicon  makes  the  Greek  Concordance  superfluous. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Grimm  is  more  open  to  criticism.  The  lexicographer 
who  not  onlv  formulâtes  the  gênerai  définitions  of  a  given  word,  bat 
attempts  to  clecide  which  amoni;  many  shades  of  meaning  is  the  suitable 
one  in  each  particular  passage,  becomes  also  of  necessity  a  commentator. 
In  scores  of  instances,  in  hundreds.  indeed,  Dr.  Grimm^s  décision  wiU 
be  questioned.  One  needs  always  to  remember  that  hère,  atter  ail,  the 
Lexicon  contains  but  the  opinions  of  one  man.  The  author  surely  steps 
out  of  his  way  now  and  tnen  to  give  an  opinion  on  some  matter  not 
clearly  within  his  province.  Under  the  word  igivvaj  he  says  that  it  wai 
a  hardened  juice  which  the  Israélites  collected  from  the  branches  of 
trees,  *'  and  tradition,  which  the  Biblical  writers  follow,  regarded  it  as 
bread  sent  down  in  profusion  from  heaven  ;  "  on  Kvq^umç,  that  '*  Luke 
(ii.  1)  has  made  a  mistake  in  defining  the  time  of  this  enrolment."  Bat 
not  many  such  instances  occur. 

He  makes  aicop  dénote  first,  "  eternity,"  both  in  a  strict  and  a  popalar 
sensé  ;  second,  the  "  univerie/'  in  Hebrews  î.  2,  xi.  3,  i  Timotlûrl^yQlp 

igi  ize      y  g 
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thîrdfj  in  connection  with  ovtoç  **  thîs  âge,"  wîth  (ié)lmv  **  tTie  future  âge,' 
This  Î5  very  cantlîd  and  sensible.  Both  Grtmm  and  Thayer  rcjÇfard 
"  êternal  *^  as  the  meaning  of  attavio^,  often  however  in  a  popular 
sense^  as  of  tbat  which  is  without  begînning  on  the  one  side,  or  bavîng 
now  a  beginning^  will  continue  to  exist  yTtèî^i^  is  "  ihe  realm  of  thc 
de  ad,"  cutav  and  dtd^oloç  dénote  général!  y  **  the  prince  of  démo  a»/* 
ymra  in  the  New  Testament  meani  *'  that  place  in  Ilades  wbcrc  ihô 
wicked  after  death  will  sufferpunfshment  ;  "  ^¥yTj\^  sometimes  **breatbf'' 
sometimes  *Mife,'^  sometimes  **alivingbeing/*  sometimes  "  soûl,"  as  **a 
moral  beîng,  designed  for  everlasting  lïfe,"  **  an  essence  which  differs 
from  tht:  body  and  is  not  dissolved  by  death  \  "  ^hUm  is  **to  be  on  the 
point  of,"  many  tîmçs  means,  **to  întend/'  sometimes  ts  nsed  of  *Mhose 
thîngs  which  come  to  pass  by  fijted  joecessity  or  divine  appointment, 
that  which  is  "sureto  bappen,'* 

Coïd  comfort  for  some  of  our  exe^etes  sareîy.  But  we  must  be  coû- 
tent to  wait  in  faith  for  a  more  canaid  hearing  for  some  of  our  state- 
ments.  And  il  is  equaily  true  that  our  interprétation  bas  often  beau 
warped  by  our  opinions,  The  great  rnerit  of  suçh  a  Lexicon  as  this  is 
that  with  ita  mukitudinous  références^  it  enables  one  to  jndg^e  of  the 
meani ng  of  a  word  from  its  ac tuai  use*  Our  translation  and  interpréta- 
tion hâve  been  harmed  by  the  false  method  of  pîtchîng  upon  some  one 
meaninjr  of  a  word,  generalïy  ils  primary  one,  and  ihen  forcing  ihls 
meaning  into  it  wherever  found,  regardlessof  the  contcxt,  or  îts  gênerai 
use. 

Thîs  new  and  ripest  production  in  the  line  of  Bibîîcal  lore  ought  to 
aid  us  to  correct  our  fauîtSp  as  well  as  a^ord  us  an  opportunîty  to  giire 
our  word  a  wider  hearing.  H.  P.  F. 

s,  Elnglîfth  Bymnsi  Thelr  Autbors  attfl  Histnry-  By  Samuel  Wïllongbby  DuMeïd* 
Funk  &  AVftfnnib.    N«w  York  and  l^mlon:     l£lî6.    «to.  pp.  vii,,  67G>    f2.fi0. 

This  handsome  and  mstruciivô  book  does  not  attempt  the  înipossible 
task  of  giving  a  complète  account  of  EngHsh  Hymn»,  but  rather  of  such 
as  are  employed  in  a  sélection  entitïed  Lùud^s  Dominù  one  of  the  best 
of  modem  collections.  Miïtont  Pal^rave,  Scott*  Jane  Taylor,  Mrs* 
Hemans,  H,  W.  Lougfellow^  Mrs,  Stowe*  N,  P.  VVîliis,  and  many  oihcr 
hymn  writers  of  note  are  not  mentioned  hère.  A  lover  of  good  hymn» 
misses  sélections  from  the  grand  spiritual  songs  compos«d  by  thèse  and 
other  unrivalled  writers  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  draw  the  line  sorne- 
where,  and  though  many  favorite  names  are  absent,  Dr*  Duffieki's  book 
covers  more  ground  than  any  of  the  works  on  Hymnology  which  hâve 
preceded  ît.  Its  style  and  arrangement  are  tnïth  scholariy  and  popnlar, 
tmils  which  many  of  ils  predeccssors  hâve  found  it  diflîcuk  to  combine* 

The  tour  hundred  and  thirty-eight  authors  of  whom  Dr.  Dufîield  has 
somethfng  to  say,  —  that  something  being  in  many  instances  a  fuit  bio* 
graphical  sketch,  —  and  the  account  whîch  he  givesof  about  fifteen  bun* 
dred  hymns  produced  by  thcm,  includes  the  names  ;»nd  productions  of 
writers  who  were  eminçnt  in  the  varions  branches  of  the  Christian 
Churchduring  four  centuries^  from  Miles  Coverdale  In  1488,  tothose  of 
our  own  génération,  A  few  mistakes  in  dates  and  other  historical  dé- 
tails are  noticed,  but  considering  the  extent  of  the  âeld  explored,  and 
thedifficulty  in  obtaininE  accurate  data,  the  fauhsof  this  kind  are,  so  far 
as  we  are  able  to  judge,less  in  number  than  wotild  niiturally  be  expected 
by  tiiose  who  hâve  had  expérience  in  collecting  histoncal  and  biograph- 
ical  information*    A  notice  able  feature  of  Dr.  Duffield's  work  is  the  jus  t 
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apd  catholic  spirit  !q  which  he  writes  conceming  ail  the  aathors  whose 
biographies  he  sketches.  He  rebukes  bîgotiy  in  others,  and  manîfests 
none  in  his  own  delineatioos  o(  those  who  differ  from  him,  nor  in  hit 
criticism  or  notice  of  their  writines.  His  notice  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Flower 
Adams,  and  her  world-renowned  hymn,  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee," 
well  illustrâtes  his  manner  of  dealing  with  ail.  Among  other  things  he 
says  : 

•*  Few  hymns  hâve  reoeived  rach  seneral  approTâl  as  thls.  Y«t  it  bas  been  severely 
eritioised  as  the  prodaction  of  a  Unîtarian,  and  one  otherwise  oandid  writer  says,  *  It 
eontains  nothing  of  Christ,  bat  to  those  who  bave  Christ  in  their  bearts  it  bas  many 
times  been  made  a  blessing.*  As  if  the  actaal  use  of  the  name  of  the  Saviour  was  to 
be  rei^arded  as  a  proof  of  the  infallible  Christian  spirit  of  a  hymn.  On  snob  a  basis 
we  shonld  exclnde  the  Book  of  Esther  from  Holy  Writ  and  eminently  bonor  those  who 
s«j,  *  Lord,  Lord.'  whetber  they  do  what  the  Lord  oommands  or  not.  Nothing  better 
innstrates  the  fallacy  of  this  position  than  the  uniYersal  approval  given,  by  ail  branches 
of  the  Church,  to  the  bvmn  before  us. 

"  Bishop  Marvin,  of  the  Methodist  Episoopal  Cbaroh,  was  travelling,  during  the 
late  war,  in  the  wilds  of  Arkansas.  He  was  feeling  much  depressed,  for  the  Union 
troops  had  driven  him  from  his  home;  bat  as  he  drew  near  a  dilapidated  old  log-cabin 
he  beard  some  one  singing,  *  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee.*  Alighting,  be  entered  the 
hou«e.  There  he  foand  a  poor  woman,  widowed  and  old,  who  was  singing  in  the 
midst  of  sach  poverty  as  he  had  never  before  seen.  His  fears  and  despondency  van- 
ished,  and  he  went  on  bis  wav  happy  and  tmstful  because  of  the  faith  wbich  ne  had 
beheld  and  the  hymn  which  he  had  neard. 

**  Few  more  toaching  incidents  than  this  which  follows  are  connected  witb  any 
bvmn.  A  little  dmmmer-boy  was  found  after  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson  by  one  who 
Tisited  the  field.  The  poor  lad  bad  lost  an  arm,  which  had  been  oarried  away  by  a 
oannon-ball,  but  even  as  be  died  be  was  singing: 

*  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 
Nearer  to  Thee.» 

«  But  tbere  is  no  incident  which  bas  more  appropriateness  than  that  given  to  us  in 
the  pa^es  of  Rev.  James  King's  AngUcan  Hymnohgy.  He  writes:  *  A  few  years  ago, 
whîie  joumeying  throagh  the  Holy  Land,  we  visited  the  scène  of  the  patriarches  halt- 
Ing-place  for  the  night.  Two  boars  over  the  bleak  heights  of  Benjamin  broaght  as  to 
the  vénérable  ruina  of  Bethel  Standing  by  the  ruined  mounds,  we  remembered  that 
somewhere  near  this  spot  Abraham  pitched  his  tent,  and  built  an  altar  on  *  the  moun- 
tain  east  of  Bethel,  having  Bethel  on  the  west  and  Ai  on  the  east.'  A  few  wretched 
hoveis,  the  reroains  of  an  enormous  cistem,  and  the  nilns  of  a  Greek  charcb,  are  ail 
that  remain  to  indicate  the  position  of  aneient  Bethel.  After  singing  tbe  hymn, 
*  Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee,*  we  porsoed  oar  joomey  toward  Central  Palestine.*  ** 

To  ail  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  hymns  we  commend  this 
raluable  work,  and  especially  to  those  who  make  préparation  for  spécial 
Praise  Services,  and  who  know  what  an  interest  it  gives  to  such  occa- 
sions to  be  able  to  relate  the  circumstances  under  which  good  hymns 
hâve  been  written,  and  the  spécial  influence  they  hâve  exerted  on  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  those  who  hâve  loved  to  sîng  them. 

4.  The  Family^n  Historioal  and  Social  Stady.  Bv  Chartes  Franklin  Thwing  and 
Carrie  F.  Batler  Thwing.    Boston:    Lee  &  Sbepard.  '  1887.    8vo.  pp.  218.    $2.00. 

The  authors  hâve  seltftted  a  most  timely  subject,  and  their  treatment 
of  it  both  historically  and  philosophically,  is  such  as  cannot  fail  to  ad- 
vance  the  cause  which  they  evidently  hâve  so  much  at  heart  —  a  récog- 
nition of  the  sacredness  of  the  Family  in  the  popular  thoueht  and  m 
human  leeisls^tion.  The  historical  portion  of  the  book  is  vauuable  as  a 
successfuT  attempt  to  brine^  before  £nglish  readers  the  most  full  and 
consécutive  treatment  of  this  interesting  fact  of  the  family  and  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  based,  as  it  has  been  manifest  in  the  customs  of 
varions  peoples,  that  has  been  offered  them.  In  this  respect  but  little 
need  be  added.  There  is  room  for  criticism,  however,  of  the  prominence 
given  to  the  importance^  among  the  Aryan  races,  of  ancestor  worshi^QQgl^ 
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and  somefthat  of  cxaggc ration  în  the  statement  that  "  the  pnncîple  and 
purpose  upon  whicK  the  family  h  founded  are  the  performance  of  the 
iogray  It  ts  sîmply  înfipossïbîe,  in  the  nature  of  thîngs,  tbat  thîs  should 
hâve  been  the  primitive  purpose,  although  ît  is  évident  enough  that  it 
bccame  an  important  secondarv  purpose,  The  first  purpose,  în  ail  âges, 
has  been  a  physical  cne,  and  ail  other  purposea,  no  matter  what  promi- 
nencç  may  hâve  been  given  ihem,  were  alvvays  secondary  to  this.  It 
also  seems  to  us  that  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Thwing  read  into  the  Gospel  record 
niore  than  can  be  legrtimately  found  thcre.  when  they  attempt  to  dcduçe 
from  it  the  idea  that  Christ  proclaimed  the  equaîrty  of  husband  and  wife, 
and  thus  to  place  in  sharp  contrast  the  views  of  Jésus  and  Paul  in  regard 
to  woman^s  place.  We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  Paul  who  says  that  in 
the  new  religion  **  there  is  neither  maie  nor  femaîe  î  "  and  that  while 
this  may  be  deduced  from  the  «pirît  of  the  Master^s  teachings,  it  is  a 
more  radical  déclaration  of  equality  Ihan  can  be  found  in  the  ïetier  of 
an  y  recorded  statement  made  by  him,  May  we  not  al&o  suj^gest  that 
while  it  may  be  true,  as  cïaimed  hy  the  authors,  that  in  verbal  condera- 
natîon  of  sms  agaînst  the  family  »  and  agaînst  purity,  the  Roman  Catjio- 
lic  Church  is  more  faithful  than  the  Protestant  dénominations,  it  is  aîso 
true,  as  our  authors  themsclves  sliow,  that  the  tendency  of  the  celibate 
lîfe  enforced  on  the  priests,  is  to  the  practice  of  vices  which  vitiate  thèse 
verbal  condemnations,  Can  any  page,  or  any  numbcr  of  pages,  of  Prot- 
estant history  equal  the  story  of  impurîty  as  it  prevaiîed  in  the  Middle 
Ages»  the  hïgh  carnival  of  papal  théories  and  practices  ?  We  hâve  stiil 
another  crîticism  :  the  assertion,  on  p.  lyS,  that  the  Fourierite  move- 
ment  was  bitterly  opposcd  to  the  Bible  and  Chrlstianity,  reveals  either 
a  superficial  ac q u ai n lance  wîth  the  principles  advocated  by  Fourier,  or 
a  détermination  to  deny  sinccrity  to  his  professions  of  re^^ard  for  the 
Bible,  and  his  attempt,  as  he  claimed,  to  put  the  teachtngs  of  Christ  into 
more  gênerai  practice.  Granted  that  we  think  his  interprétations  of  the 
Bîbïe  fanciful  and  «ntcnabïe,  we  do  not  ihua  gain  the  right  to  say  that 
he  was  consciously  opposing  the  Bible.  And  this  assertion  is  the  more 
unfair  and  mîsleading  when  the  ^^  Hopcdale  **  movement  is  especîaîly 
referred  to  ;  for  the  Christian  basis  of  this  experiment  —  mistaken, 
perhaps,  as  toits  interprétation  of  Christianity,  —  was  especîally  empha* 
sized,  and  the  Christian  lives  of  those  engaged  in  it  were  beyond  ail 
question. 

We  shall  fail  to  do  justice  lo  our  appréhension  of  the  worth  of  Ihe 
volume  before  us,  if  we  simply  criticise  ihese  blemishes*  As  a  whole, 
it  îs  a  workof  great  value.  Its  chapters  on  the  family  as  an  institution^ 
\\%  relation  to  social  order,  îts  place  and  importance  in  the  well-being  of 
the  State^  are  admirable  présentations  of  thèse  important  facts*  Jts 
array  of  the  dîversified  laws  at  présent  in  force  on  the  subject  of  divorce, 
and  the  great  need  of  uniformity  of  law  in  this  country,  présents  to  our 
view  a  great  evil  and  îts  possible  remedy,  well  worlby  tîse  serious  con- 
sidération of  ail  thou^htful  Americans.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thwing  hâve 
earned  a  right  to  the  gratitude  of  ail  who  are  interested  in  the  purity  and 
întcgrity  ofthe  Family,  and  we  wish  that  mmisters  and  ail  oihers  who 
hâve  InHuence  in  moulding  popular  thought  would  add  this  valuable 
work  to  their  libraries. 

5.  Spectilatîona^  Solar  Heat,  Gravitation  agd  Sna  Spots.  Rr  J>  Ht  K^ïie,  Qhi- 
CAgoî    S  C.  G dggs  &  Company.    \%ZQ,     iGmo.  pp.  iiU,  304.    51.50. 

This  book  contains  what  its  title-page  sets  fonh,  —  spepjlations  — 
not  demonstrated  théories,  but  chieily  ihe  author's  ]ÈJ|^]i||^i^(^^^)m)§ 
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topîcs  to  which  be  calls  attention.  He  aims  to  reason  ont  the  cause  of 
solar  beat,  the  cause  of  gravitation  and  the  cause  o£  the  sun-spots.  He 
expresses  himself  with  as  much  simplicitv  as  the  nature  of  his  subjects 
will  allow,  and  often  his  style  is  fascinatin^.  His  theory  of  solar  heat 
is  that  ail  the  suns  in  space  are  heated  bddies,  that  heat  radiâtes  from 
them  into  the  infinité  océan  of  ether,where  it  is  absorbed,  and  converted 
into  some  other  form  of  energy  is  restored  to  the  sun,  where  it  again 
becomes  heat.  This  play  of  forces  constantly  going  on  keeps  up,  and 
will  forever  supply,  heat  to  ail  the  suns  and  worlds  in  space.  Opposed 
to  this  spéculation  of  Mr.  Kedzie,  are  five  or  six  diflEerent  spéculations 
by  others,  and  thèse  he  deals  with  in  an  able  manner,  and  at  limes  with 
destructive  power.  In  regard  to  gravitation,  no  settled  theory  is  held  as 
its  cause.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  reported  to  hâve  said  that  it  has  no 
cause  but  the  will  of  God.  Mr.  Kedzie's  spéculation  is  that  the  cause 
is  the  universal  ether  "  in  the  form  of  waves,  vibrations  or  rays  of  me- 
chanical  force,  proceeding  with  the  rapidity  of  lightin  ail  possible  direc- 
tions in  straight  lines  and  without  interférence  with  each  other."  It  is 
a  pushin^  force,  and  as  the  sun  prevents  a  certain  amount  of  thèse  pro- 
pelling  vibrations  from  reaching  the  earth  from  that  side,  the  earth  has 
less  résistance  on  the  side  towards  the  sun,  and  so  tends  towards  the  sun 
by  a  force  equal  to  the  amount  in  the  vibrations  arrested  by  the  sun. 
There  are  a  nurober  of  ingénions  théories  held  by  scientists  in  regard 
to  the  cause  of  sun  spots.  Mr.  Kedzie's  spéculation  as  to  the  cause  is 
this  :  **  I  attribute  the  cooline  of  the  portions  of  the  sun's  photosphère, 
comprised  in  the  maculated  belts  (by  which  large  fields  of  fîery  clouds 
are  precipitated,  and  the  earth's  surface  uncovered),  to  the  shadows  cast 
opon  the  sun  by  Jupiter  and  the  other  plauets.  If  the  source  of  the 
suq's  heat  is  the  wbole  celestial  concave,  then  thèse  planetary  bodies 
and  their  satellites,  mainly  located  within  the  limits  of  the  zodiac  are 
the  only  bodies  that  coula  intercept  any  portion  of  the  waves  inundant 
on  the  sun."  The  théories  proposed  with  becoming  modesty  by  Mr. 
Kedzie  are  ingénions,  and  worthy  the  considération  of  those  who  are 
giving  thought  to  the  subjects  involved  in  them. 

6.  Stndy  of  the  EnglUh  Classics.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  Teachers.  By  Albert 
F.  Blaisdell,  A.M.  Foarth  Edition,  BevUed.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  1886.  12mo. 
pp.  808.    $1.00. 

It  is  nearly  ten  years  since  this  book  was  first  published.  That  it 
holds  SQcb  a  place  among  educators  and  gênerai  students  of  English 
literature  as  to  continue  to  demand  the  issue  of  new  éditions,  is  proof 
of  its  excellence.  The  author*s  aim  is  to  aid  the  student  to  "  a  thorougb 
aad  systcmatic  study  of  the  text  of  a  few  great  classics,  supplemented 
l>y  such  explanatîons,  criticisms  and  biographical  facts  as  will  enable 
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Thjs  history  of  onc  of  the  oldest  New  EngUnd  towns  is  of  spécial 
interest  to  many  who  will  find  in  it  the  siory  of  the  striiiçgîes  and  enter- 
prises  of  their  ancestors,  and  a  rclïabte  account  of  the  planting  aad 
progrès  s  of  ihe  place  of  theîr  bîrth.  To  even  a  large  r  class  of  readers^ 
—  thûse  iutcrested  in  ihc  history  of  the  de^eîopment  of  Démocratie 
government,  —  a  class  whîch  îs  increasing  year  by  year^  U  will  prove 
exccedjngly  valuable  îoastnuch  a$  it  records  ooe  of  Ihe  earliest  expéri- 
menta jn  Town  Govcrnmentt  whîch,  as  De  Tocqueviîlc  has  saîd  wiih  so 
much  iruth  and  tmphasîs,  îs  the  most  perfect  Democracy,  and  the  on- 
gin,  and  pledgc  of  perpetiiiljr,  of  our  NationaUty. 

Thirty  years  ago»  when  ihis  book,  —  then  record!  ng  town  e vents  up  lo 
that  date^  -^  waa  first  publîshed^  îts  author,  the  Rev-  Charles  Brooks, 
was  a  pioneer  in  local  history-  Hîs  work  was  hastily  donc,  and  hc  prob* 
ably  had  lîttle  appréhension  of  the  gênerai  esteem  in  which  such  wrît* 
fnçs  were  soon  to  bc  held.  Hîs  publisher^  wha  has  survived  him,  and 
who  now  révises  the  work  and  brings  the  town's  history  down  to  1885^ 
has  gtven  us  substantially  a  new  book,  more  systematic  in  arrangement, 
more  accurate  in  statement,  more  profuse  in  illustrations,  and  well  fitted 
to  perpetuate  the  slory  compikd  by  Mr.  Brooks,  besides  addîng  to  il  an 
account  of  the  important  events  which  hâve  traospîred  in  a  later  gén- 
ération \  events  of  as  great  sîgnificance  as  any  which  had  place  in  tbe 
early  record,  and  participated  in  by  a  génération  worthy  of  îts  noble 
ancestry,  The  publîshed  record  of  Medford's  part,  through  the  valor 
of  her  sons,  during  the  war  for  Independenci^  is  brief,  but  full  of  inter- 
est.  One  of  her  citizens.  Col,  John  Brooks,  afterwards  for  seven  years 
Governor  of  the  State,  did  grand  service  at  Lexîngton  and  Concord, 
commanded  the  régiment  which  first  entered  the  enemy's  lines  at  Sara- 
toga,  and  served  with  great  distinction  tîU  the  close  of  the  war,  Two 
sons,  one  of  whom  lost  hia  life,  emulated  the  valor  oftheir  father,  in  the 
war  of  1812.  Three  hundred  and  ei^bty-six  of  Medford^s  ci ti zens  served 
the  Union  cause  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  durïng  the  war  of  tS6i-iB6s* 
Ooe  of  the  most  eminent  of  Medford's  sons  in  varied  and  efficient  ser- 
vice for  the  nation  at  that  great  ctnsis^  was  George  Luther  Stearns,  whose 
counsel  and  advice,  sought  by  Gov,  Andrew,  did  so  much  towards  mak- 
îng  it  possible  for  Massachusetts  to  respond  so  promptly  and  in  such 
numbers  when  the  summons  lo  arms  came,  Subsequently  he  enlisied 
the  first  and  second  régiments  of  colored  troops  for  Massachusetts, 
and  then,  by  spécial  soliciiation  of  Secreiary  Stanton^  took  charge  of 
the  entire  work  in  the  country^  of  enjisting  colored  troops  for  the  nation. 
His  work  on  ihis  line,  as  wtll  as  his  philanthropy  before  and  after  the 
war,  —  his  intense  batred  of  slavery  makîng  his  home  a  station  of  ihe 
Underground  Raîlroad^and  hia  friendship  for  and  assistance  to  Cap* 
tain  John  Brown  receive  ample  notice  in  this  history,  A  fine  stcel 
engraved  portrait  of  Mr*  Stearns  accompanies  the  înteresting  account 
of  hîs  Ufc, 

Passrng  over  many  other  things  of  gênerai  înterest  treated  în  thèse 
pages,  we  mention  the  attitude  ofthe  town  on  the  subject  of  Education, 
as  being  from  ihe  first  greatly  in  advance  of  many  other  lot^alities.  One 
of  the  earliest  votes  of  the  town  in  making  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  a  school  decUrcd  that  the  school  should  be  Free,  The  Normal 
School  System  and  a  Board  of  Education,  were  adopted  by  Massachu- 
setts on  the  suggestion,  and  after  many  unsucccssful  attçmpts  to  draw 
public  attention  ihereio,  by  thetown's  bistorian»  Mr.  fïrooks,  who,  whiïe 
abroad,  had  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  Prussian  System,  and  whose 
zeal  in  îts  advocacy  was  for  a  long  time  met  only  with  indifferfnee  or  t 
ridicule.      In  1644»  and  for  some  timc  onward,  MedforA  paM/é^^îPw^ ^^ 
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Harvard  Collège,  each  family  sending  one  peck  of  corn  annaallv,  for 
the  support  of  poor  studeats  !  In  185 1  the  gift  of  twenty  acres  ot  land 
in  Medford  was  ofiEered  as  a  site  for  a  collège,  and  accepted  by  those 
interested,  who  named  the  institution,  in  honor  of  the  donor,  Tufls 
Collée.  The  history  ^^lyes  an  account  of  the  several  steps  in  founding 
this  institution  of  learning,  illustrated  by  a  fine  picture  of  the  Collège  as 
it  appeared  in  18^5,  admirable  portraits  of  Dr.  Ballou  and  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Goddard,  and  views  of  the  Barnum  Muséum  and  the  Goddard 
Chapel. 

8,  Naturels  Halleliuah.  Dlnstrated  and  Arranged  by  Irène  E.  Jérôme.  Engrared 
and  printed  ander  the  direction  of  George  T.  Andrew.  Boston:  Lee  &  S^pard. 
1887.     Oblong  8to.    $6.00. 

The  Message  of  the  Bine  Bird.  Told  to  Me  to  Tell  to  Others.  Boston:  Lee  ft 
Shepard.    1886.    4to.    $2.00. 

Dora.  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  1887.  4to. 
$1.60. 

Hère  are  three  beautifnl  additions  to  Illustrated  Literature.  Naturels 
HalUlujah  bas  for  its  text  a  curions  prose  rhapsody  in  which  sensé  and 
nonsense,  symbolism,  materialism,  the  Bible,  nature,  birds,  and  one 
hardly  knows  what  not,  are  jumbled  together  in  strange  confusion. 
Then  foUow  exquisite  sélections  from  Loogfellow,  Whittier,  Lucy  Lar- 
coro,  and  many  other  poets,  describing  the  advaoce  of  the  year  through 
the  cold  dreariness  of  Spring  to  the  Sumroer's  fulness.  Each  pag^  and 
poem  has  been  seized  on  by  the  artist,  a  Chicaeo  lady,  who  with  rare 
fidelity  to  her  thème,  renders  its  sentiment  in  skillful  grouping  of  her 
ehoir,  the  feathered  songsters,  the  flowers,  the  trees,  the  océan  and  the 
stars,  and  leads  them  on  from  stage  to  stage  in  their  inimitable  render- 
ing  of  their  Songs  of  Praise,  Naturels  Grand  Hallelujah. 

The  Message  of  the  Blue  Bird  is  the  announcement  of  the  Risen 
Christ,  full  of  hope  and  consolation.  The  illustrations  hère  are  simple 
but  most  delightful  pictures  ;  the  artist  having  a  rare  gift  in  illustratine. 
Both  books  are  appropriate  at  ail  seasons,  and  well  worth  baying  by  ail 
who  love  the  beautiful  in  Nature  and  in  Art 

Dora^  Tennyson 's  poetic  ^em,  has  hère  a  setting  worthy  of  its  beauty. 
The  artist,  Mr.  W.  L.  Tayîor,  has  represented  with  great  fidelity  the 
pathetic  situations  of  the  poem,  each  illustration  plainly  telling  the  story 
of  the  poet.  The  manufacture  of  the  book  seems  faulUess,  and  the  pic- 
tured  aids  give  new  interest  and  strong  emphasis  to  the  wondrously  told 
story. 

0.  Faith  and  RIghteonsness.  A  Mémorial  of  Snmner  Ellii,  D.D.  With  an  Ontline 
of  his  Life  and  Ministry.  By  Rot.  G.  R.  Moor.  Boston:  Universalist  Pnblishing 
Honae.    1887.    l6mo.    pp.  825.    $1.00. 

As  we  finished  reading  this  handsomely  printed  and  bound  book,  we 
recalled  the  words  of  a  keen  oberver  of  men  :  *<  Biographies  of  great, 
but  especially  of  |[Ood  men,  are  most  instructive  and  useful  as  belps, 

Îruides  and  incentives  to  others.  Some  of  the  best  are  almost  equiva- 
ent  to  gospels,  —  teaching  high  living,  high  thinking,  and  energetic 
action  for  their  own  and  the  world's  good."  —  Thèse  words  impressed 
us  as  having  a  félicitons  application  to  the  story  of  the  life  of  him  whose 
Mémorial  is  before  us.  A  great  man  in  mental  quickness  and  compre- 
hensiveness,  and  in  versatility  of  acquirement  ;  sel^made  in  the  highest 
and  best  sensé,  that  of  bringing  to  his  aid  ail  that  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  obtain  from  schools,  books,  companionship  with  thinkers,  eâger- 
ness  to  impart  knowledge  to  and  to  receive  it  from  others,  ^^^J^^^f^f^frarlp 
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o£  observation  strengthened  by  contact  with  mcn,  nature  and  art,  and 
a  constant  efiEort  to  do  and  be  at  his  best  wherever  his  lot  was  cast,  or 
whatever  the  work  to  which  he  devoted  his  énergies.  A  good  man,  in 
his  unâinchinç  loyalty  to  purity  and  duty,  his  helpfulness  to  others,  his 
Christian  spirit  and  temper.  Such  a  man  was  Sumner  Ellis.  The  story 
of  his  life  put  fairly  on  record  must  act  like  an  inspiration  and  a  stimu- 
lant to  others.  Rev.  Mr.  Moor  has  done  well  in  bringine  into  small 
compass  the  essential  features  of  the  mortal  career  of  his  triend,  and  a 
discriminating  and  just  analysis  of  his  mental  and  spiritual  powers. 
The  Mémorial  is  not  made  up  of  mère  détails  of  private  or  of  profes- 
sional  life,  necessarily  largely  marked  by  répétitions  ;  but  of  compre- 
hensive  statements  which  disclose  the  peculiarities  of  youth,  student- 
life,  manhood  in  its  freshness  and  in  its  maturity,  the  preacher*s  and  the 
pastor's  plans  in  his  several  fîelds  of  labor,  the  thinker  in  his  study,  the 
quick  observer  in  his  travels,  the  scholar  in  his  publications.  The  biog- 
rapher  has  put  the  best  of  his  own  mind  and  heart  into  his  record,  and 
well  deserves,  and  we  doubt  not  will  receive,  the  commendation  of  the 
Church  for  the  fitting  monument  which  he  has  thus  raised  to  one  whose 
abilities,  character  and  spiritual  worth  were  so  wholly  consecrated  to  its 
service. 

Quite  a  laree  part  of  the  book  contains  a  sélection  from  Dr.  £llis*s 
Sermons,  made  with  discriminating  care,  bv  Rev.  Dr.  Cantwell.  There 
are  thirteen,  arranged  under  the  gênerai  neading  :  "  Faith  and  Right- 
eousness,''  bearing  the  following  titles  :  The  Universal  Intuition,  The 
Incarnation  a  Necessity,  The  Christ  Consciousness,  The  Fallacy  of  Dis- 
belief,  Inferences  Based  on  Gift  and  Growth,  Faith  Confirmed  by  Prog- 
resB,  Righteousness,  The  Law  of  Service,  Current  Tendencies  in  Thought 
and  Life,  The  Law  of  the  Christian  Spirit,  The  Song  of  Mercy  and  Jud^- 
ment,  The  Fulfilling  Principle,  Religion  the  Vital  Bond.  Through  thèse 
he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.  They  are  his  noblest  Mémorial,  the  best 
commentary  on,  and  the  best  vindication  of  what  his  biugrapher  has  said 
concerning  him.  They  hâve  been  judiciously  selected,  and  give  in  their 
variety  a  satisfactory  showing  of  the  manifold  ability  of  the  preacher. 
Sound  in  theology,  simple  in  arrangement,  excellent  in  literary  exécu- 
tion, they  are  sermons  which  must  bave  made  a  profound  impression  as 
they  fell  from  the  living  lips,  and  will  certainly  prove  helpful  now  to 
those  who  may  read  them. 

The  Mémorial  is  embellished  with  an  excellent  portrait  of  Dr.  Ellis, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  ail  who  ever  knew  him  ;  and  the 
mechanical  work  on  the  book  is  of  the  best,  and  reflects  great  crédit  on 
the  Publishing  House. 

10.  Vexed  Questions  in  Theology.  A  Séries  of  Essays.  By  James  Freeman  Clarke. 
Boston:    Geo.  H.  Ellis.    1886.    12mo.    pp.  249. 

This  is  a  collection  of  Essays  new  and  old,  we  judge,  as  one  of  them 
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and  îts  Development,  The  Scientific  Bases  of  Prayer,  The  Meaning  and 
Value  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  this  time,  Some  Reasons  for  Believin^ 
in  a  Future  Life,  —  in  ail  fifteen  topics.  They  are  discussed  in  the  broad 
and  catholic  spirit  which  is  such  a  marked  characteristic  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
treatment  of  the  thèmes  on  which  he  writes.  We  should  not  be  able  to 
agrée  with  some  of  his  principles  of  interprétation  of  the  Sacred  Word, 
nor  with  ail  the  so-called  libéral  tendencies  of  his  thought  ;  but  we  are 
often  greatly  refreshed  b^  the  vigor  of  his  utterances  as  he  deals  with 
error,  and  charmed  by  his  admirable  way  of  li^htine  up  by  a  touch  of 
common  sensé  New  Testament  doctrines  which  traditional  interpréta- 
tions mptify,  if  they  do  not  make  them  absurd.  Of  this  character  is 
his  admirable  treatment  ot  the  doctrine  of  the  Lx>go8,  in  the  chapter  on 
**  The  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  John  ;  "  as  is  also  the  chapter,  **  Is 
Probation  or  Education  the  End  of  Life  ?  "  Mixed,  indeed,  with  some 
extrême  notions  of  inspiration  as  manifest  in  the  so-called  sacred  writ- 
ings  of  al]  people,  are  many  historical  facts  touchins^  the  origin  of  the 
theory  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  in  the  essay  on  *'01d  and  New  Views  Concerning  the 
Bible."  Very  suggestive,  too,  is  the  essay  on  "  The  True  Coming  of 
Christ,"  taking  the  ground  now  occupied  bv  many  in  ail  sects,  but  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  centur^  tau|;ht  and  defended  b}r  Univtorsalists, 
that  the  so-cauled  second  coming  is  spiritual  and  not  physical,  not  bodily. 
We  heartilv  commend  thèse  essays  as  worthy  of  a  place  among  the 
books  whicn  ought  to  be  read  to-day. 


11.  Edacatlonal  Psyohology.    A  Treatite  for  Parents  and  Edncators.     By  Lonisa 
^arsons  Hopkins.    Boston:    Lee&Shepard.    1886.    16mo.  pp.  96. 
Gremmarfor  Common  Schools.    By  B.  F.  Tweed«  A. M.    Boston:    Lee  ft  Shepard. 


1886.    16ma  pp.  118. 

Phvsiology  for  Little  Folks.  The  Child*s  Book  of  Health,  in  Easy  Lassons  for 
Schools.  By  AlbeitF.  Blaisdell.  M.D.  Boston:  Lee&Shepard.  1886.  16mo.  pp. 
117. 

The  first  of  thèse  text-books  is  by  a  practical  educator  of  large  expé- 
rience, the  Teacher  of  Normal  Methods  in  the  Swain  Free  School,  New 
Bedford.  It  is  the  digest  of  a  course  of  lectures  given  to  her  pupils, 
and,  as  she  tells  us,  "  is  the  resuit  of  long  and  attentive  observation  of 
mental  phenomena  and  development,  carefullv  selected  reading,  and 
such  original  thought  and  organizing  poweras  I  could  bring  to  a  subiect 
in  which,  as  parent  and  teacher,  I  hâve  been  deeply  inteiested."  The 
thèmes  of  the  sève  rai  chapters  :  Psychology,  Physiological  Psychology, 
Sensé  Perception,  Memory,  Imagination,  Judgment  and  Reason,  and 
Taste,  or  the  Sente  for  Beauty,  are  discussed  in  an  interesting  manner  ; 
and  the  book  will  prove  profitable  reading  to  ail,  and  especially  to  the 
class  for  whom  it  is  particularly  intended. 

Prof.  Tweed's  Grammar  is  one  of  the  most  simple  and  common  sensé 
text-books  on  the  construction  of  the  English  languaee  that  we  hâve 
ever  seen.  The  rules  are  put  in  few  words  ;  the  examfiïes  are  copious  ; 
the  analysfs  is  an  excellent  showing  of  the  relation  of  subject,  predicate 
and  modifiers,  in  simple,  compound  and  complex  sentences  ;  while  the 
appendix  conveys  valuable  information  concerning  the  use  of  forms  of 
speech  by  some  of  the  best  writers,  which  are  in  conflict  with  what  hâve 
heretofore  beeii  regarded  as  the  only  allowable  modes.  For  some  of 
thèse  innovations  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  ;  but  we  confess  to  not 
being  convinced  that  it  is  in  good  form  or  true  to  fact  to  use  the  expres- 
sion, the  twojirsty  or  the  thrtt  lasL 
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Dr.  Blaisdeirs  little  book  is  odc  of  a  séries  of  text-books  on  Physiol- 
ogy  and  H/|;iene,  intended  for  use  in  the  Common  Schools,  with  spécial 
référence  to  the  EfiEects  of  Stimulants  and  Narcotics  on  the  Human 
System.  The  book  before  us  is  the  first  in  the  séries,  and  is  intended 
to  be  used  by  the  youngest  puplls.  It  is,  therefore,  simple  in  its  word- 
ing,  familiar  and  suggestive  in  style,  and  admirable  in  its  illustrations. 
The  blackboard  is  frequently  brought  into  use,  and  the  main  idea  of 
each  lesson  is  placed  thereon  in  some  simple  but  comprehensive  sen- 
tence. The  evils  of  the  use  of  Alcohol  are  faithfuUy  portrayed.  The 
book  seems  to  be  just  the  one  to  interest  and  instruct  the  younger  chil- 
dren. 

12.  UniverMlism  in  America.  A  History.  By  Richard  Eddy,  D.D.,  Président  of 
the  Universalist  Historieal  Society,  etc.,  etc.  Vol.  II.  1801-1886.  Bibliography. 
Boston:    Universalist  Publishing  House.    1886.     12mo.  pp.  684.    $2.00. 

This  volume  complètes  the  published  story  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Universalism  in  America.  It  especially  deals  with  our  Church  his- 
tory  during  the  présent  centurv,  including  the  origin  and  cause  of  the 
Winchester  Profession  o£  Faith,  the  development  of  Church  Polity,  ex- 
periments  and  successes  in  founding  Académies,  Collèges  and  Théo- 
logical  Schoolr,  and  thefamous  Restorationist  Controversy.  Appended 
to  ail  is  a  Catalogue  of  the  literature  of  Universah'sm  in  this  country 
from  1753  to  1886,  including  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  titles  of  Uni- 
versalist periodicals.  Doubtiess  a  more  full  notice  of  this  work  will 
appear  in  thèse  pages  before  long,  and  therefore  we  only  add  that  the 
mechanical  make-up  of  the  book  is  the  very  best 

18.  The  Universalist  Register:  Giving  the  Statistics  of  the  Universalist  Chnroh,  and 
other  Denominational  Information,  etc.  For  1887.  Edited  by  Richard  Eddy,  D.D. 
Boston  :    Universalist  Publishing  House.    pp.  104.    26  cents. 

This  îs  the  fifty-second  annual  issue  of  our  Church  Year  Book,  and 
no  pains  hâve  been  spared  to  make  it  complète  and  accurate.  The  edi- 
tor  solicits  criticism  and  corrections,  and  especially  desires  that  the 
clergy  will  realize  that  the  perfection  of  a  work  of  this  kind  dépends  on 
their  co-operation  with  his  cflEorts.  The  Register  should  be  in  every 
Universalist  family.     It  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

14.  A  Boston  GirPs  Ambitions.  By  Virginia  F  Townsend.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard.     1887.    12mo.pp.895.    $1.60. 

Six  in  Ail.  By  Virginia  F.  Townsend.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard.  1886.  12mo. 
pp.  447.    Sl.Od. 

The  Little  Master.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 
1887.    I6ma  pp.  280. 

Three  wholesome  books  for  young  people.  The  stories  well  told,  and 
the  lessons  illustrated  by  them  of  great  importance  to  the  ambitions  but 
inexperienced  youth  of  our  land.  We  recommend  them  to  our  Book 
Commission  as  eminently  worth^  of  being  added  to  the  list  of  books 
suitable  for  Sunday  School  libranes. 

Several  notices  omîtted  hère  for  want  of  room  will  appear  in  the 
Aprîl  number. 

AU  books  noticed  under  the  head  of  "  Contemporary  Literature  "  will 
be  found  on  sale  at  our  Publishing  House. 
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HELP8  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  TIIEIB  STUDIES. 

The  New  Covenant: 

A  TRANSLATION  AND 
"^COMMENTART  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

JJV  TWO    VOLUMES. 

BY  J.  W.  HANSON,  D.D. 

1^  It  îs  a  New  and  Improved  Version  of  the  New  Testament* 

ToK  1.      THE  FOUR  (iOSPKLS<      35IÎ  pages. 

Dr.  Hanson^s  '^  New  Covenant  '*  îs  a  notable  ajddîtton  to  Universaliat  îît- 
erature.     ît  coniains,  beside  other  featunes,  an  accuratet  fatthful  and  idîom- 
atic  traDslaiîon  bascd  ou  Westcolt  and  Horfs  Greek  Text,  a  Harmony  of 
iKe  Gosptlsj  a  chronology  and  a  brjef  ce^nomentary.      In  the  Harmony  the 
passages  lh.it  bdong  to^ether  are  pUced  in  connection  so  that  the  reader 
can  see  at  agïance  ail  that  two  or  more  of  the  New  Testament  writers  re- 
late ûf  the  same  occurrence  or  d  iscourse,     I  n  the  chronôlogy  the  en  tire  Ne  w 
Testament  is  ptn  în  cîironoloKÎcal  order,  thus  gîvîng  an  unbroken  narrative 
of  the  lîïe  of  Lord»  whilein  the  notes  we  hâve  brîef  expositions  of  ail  pas- 
sages relatîng  to  htiman  destiny.     The  work  is  thus  made  particularly  use- 
ful  to  ils  teaders* 

Vol.  U.  km,  EFISTLËS  km  REVfiUTIOI.  #S  pages. 

In  thîs  volume  the  Epistles  of  Paul  areinterspersed  through  the  Acts  m 
cTirnniïîoffical  order*  The  other  books  are  placed  according  to  iheîr  dates, 
theepîMlesof  John  being  tast*  The  notes  are  somewhat  môre  extended 
*îïan  iti  thif  tirst  volume,  and  embrace  important  matters  relating  to  the  be- 
glnnlngs  of  Chfisttanity,  particularly  in  Révélation. 

*'  The  ïwo  volumes  furntsh  a  complète  Commen  tary  on  the 
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PIVERSALISM  n  AMERICA. 

1^   TU«    VOLIIUES. 

THE  GREAT  HISTORIOAL  WORK 

—  OF  — 

RICHARD    EDDY,    D.D. 

Though  containing  634  pages,  it  wiU  he  sold  at  the  very  lôw  price  çf 

TWU     DOLLARS/ 

We  can  aiso  suppïy  copies  of 

Volume,  Ko*  I*  at  $/*ôOé 
l*lie  two  Yoliiiués,  tmiinil  in  iitiilonti  ëtyte,  #3.50,  Inchtiliniir 

VOLUME   II, 

Complètes  thc  History  of  oiir  Church  in  this  couniry  to  ihe  close  of  iht 
ycar  1S85, 

Uke  tbc  first  vottime  ît  gives  a  detailed  sta^temenl  of  the  early  growtH  of 
Univcrsaltsm  durlno^  ihe  periocî  covtred  \n  It,  and  a  général  snrvey  of  iî» 
projjress  since  tbe  advei^t  of  our  periodicals,  m  îSig* 

The  earlier  vlews  of  Rev.  Uosea  Ballou^  the  changes  in  hb  opîQiQtiS|  tbeir 
infîuence  and  spread,  and  the  vanous  shades  of  opinions  entcrUined  by 
other  leaders,  are  plainïy  set  fort  h  ♦ 

Changes  in  church  pohty  are  alsô  brought  to  notice,  with  th£  teAflOQS 
therefor^  and  the  i^radual  growth  of  our  présent  ecckâîastical  organtxatlofl 
îs  descrîbed  and  accounted  for. 

Thc  story  concertiing  the  adoption  of  the  Wtncheslcf  Profes&ion  ©E  Be* 
lief  is  told  m  full,    induditig  an   exami  nation  of  the  tnidîtions  reUtîii| 
thcreto,  ihe  facts  in  the  case,  ihe  records  of  thc  Courts,  Ihe  conséquence 
of  the  adoption,  and  Ihe  place  which  the   ProfeSBïon  at  once  look  and  ha 
since  held  în  the  Church.     Ali  Ihe  facts  in  ihe  caseof  Christopher  ErsKioeJ 
assocîated  in  tradition  with  the  adoption  of  thc  Profeî*»ion,  arc  i;îven  as 
gleaned  from  Ihe  original  records  of  the  Court îi  and  the  manuscript  of  the 
Judgc's  décisions, 

The  story  of  the  Restoratîonisi  Conlroversy  îs  told  in  fiilît  from  ihc  îii- 
cîpîent  morement  in   1817,  to  the  culmmalîon  of  the  contfoversy  by  the 
dîsbanding  of  the  Reslorationist  A^n^ociation  in  1S41. 
^MÊ^^Ê^^^ktmch  (m  the  esuihshmm^^BâÊÊmÊàmÊ^aÊÊÊÊÊÊÈÈÊi 
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Article  IX. 
An  Âïleged  Seientific  Perdition. 

PART  II. 

Mr.  Cook  States  wlmt  he  doubtless  means  as  a  paradoz  : 
Mail  lias  natural  power  to  open  the  door.  God's  knocking 
enables  him  to  opeu  the  door.  He  says:  Man  by  nature 
can  make  no  holy  cboice  ;  and  yet,  again,  he  déclares  that 
some  act  ot  man's  free  will  must  go  before  Qod's  entrance  into 
the  soûl.  It  would  certainly  appear  that  the  sonl  which  does 
such  an  act,  must  by  nature  both  choose  and  do  a  holy  thing. 
But  taking  the  assumed  paradox  above,  we  observe,  that  should 
God's  knocking  stop,  man's  natural  power  would  count  for 
nothing,  and  with  that  would  go  the  corresponding  responsi- 
bility  —  free  will  would  disappear,  and  the  soûl  become  a  spir- 
itual fossil,  or  go  into  dissolution. 

If  such  a  contingency  were  the  position  of  the  Lectureship, 
it  might  hâve  apparently  some  support  from  science.  It  is 
spéculative  science  which  shows  us  that  évolution  reaches  in 
the  physical  world  an  equilibrium  between  couflicting  forces 
when  dissolution  of  the  products  of  évolution  set  in.  For 
instance,  the  solar  System  is  destined  as  a  product  of  évolu- 
tion nltimately  to  be  dissipated  into  the  attenuated  matter  out 
of  which  it  nrose.  But  in  that  case,  the  process  is  renewed, 
and  a  new  solar  System  will  again  be  evolved.  So,  if  it 
should  be  thought  that  a  finite  mind  may  in  like  manner  be 
ultiraately  dissipated,  or  reach  a  point  of  entire  moral  col- 
lapse,  science  would  lend  no  necessary  support  to  the  idea  of 
a  permanent  coUapse,  but  rather  to  the  idea  of  dissolution  and 
a  renewal  of  évolution.  On  the  assumption  of  the  immortal- 
ity  of  the  soûl,  we  cannot  see  that  science  lends  any  aid  what- 
ever  to  the  idea  of  a  permanent  state  of  evil  habit  and  its  con- 
séquences. On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  us  to  set  forth  a 
universe  whoUy  averse  to  the  permanence  of  evil  conduct^ 
its  processes  being  ever  those  of  élimination,  restoration,  dis» 
intégration,  renewal,  correction,  progress. 
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134  AN  ALLEGED  SCIBNTmO  ^EBblTlON.  [April, 

Of  tbo  apparent  paradox  above,  it  îs  only  necessary  to  say  : 
subtract  God's  enabling  the  sinner  to  open  the  door,  and  we 
hâve  tlie  sinner's  natural  ability  standing  alone  —and  by  Mr. 
Cook's  own  words  —  man  can  open  the  door.  But,  if  God*8 
enabling  act  is  needrul,  as  he  asserts,  before  man  can  open  the 
door,  then  by  natural  ability  alone  he  cannoi  open  the  door. 
Thus  the  assumed  paradox  falls,  and  we  hâve  positive  contra- 
diction. 

Tho  Univcrsalist's  position  seems  alone  consistent  with  the 
frcedoin  and  immortality  of  the  soûl  and  the  influence  of  Gbd. 
It  affirms,  that  man  can  open  the  door  ;  that  God  so  adminis- 
tors  judgment  and  mercy,  so  maintains  relations  and  faculties, 
and  so  makcs  under  love  and  law  combinations  of  circum- 
stance,  (not  to  enable  the  already  capable  soûl  to  act,  or  to 
ovcr-ridc  its  freedom),  but  so  that  it  is  certain  the  soûl  wUl 
open  tho  door.  Yet,  we  also  say,  God  is  first  cause  in  conver- 
sion, but  not  as  Mr.  Gook  means  it.  We  affirm  the  agency  of 
God  in  every  conversion  in  the  fact  of  his  maintaining  the  in- 
tcgrity  of  the  soûl  and  its  endowments  as  a  susceptible  moral 
being  in  relations  always  with  an  influential  and  beneficently 
govcrned  unîvcrse.  Wo  dony  that  God's  part  in  conversion 
is  that  of  re-creation,  or  re-endowment  of  soûl,  or  of  the 
nature  of  an  arbitrary  gift  to  the  sinner.  Man  can  by  nature 
open  the  door,  can  make  a  lioly  choice.  Opening  the  door  is 
holy  choice,  rather  cornes  of  holy  choice  ;  that  holy  choice  is 
the  Boul  of  repentance  ;  that  without  a  holy  choice  first,  there 
can  be  no  régénération  eifected.  Thoughts  and  choices  favor- 
able to  God,  which  hence  are  holy,  must  in  every  case  ante- 
Hîito  the  régénération  set  forth  bv  Jésus.     To  awakeu  thèse 
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course,  can  put  forth  a  holy  choice  until  his  nature  is  regener- 
ated." 

Hère  is  an  astounding  state  of  things.  We  ask:  What 
takes  place  before  tiod  makes  the  gift  of  régénération  ?  He 
certainlj  will  not  give  it  to  a  still  rebellions  soûl.  Ând  again, 
conTersion  beîng  the  act  of  man,  we  ask,  What  takes  place 
before  man  can  do  the  act  of  conversion  ?  And  again,  this 
gift  frora  God  of  régénération,  and  this  act  of  man,  conrer- 
sion,  being  inseperable  sides  of  the  one  change  of  the  new 
bîrth,  which  is  régénération,  we  ask,  What  takes  place  prier 
to  this  perfect  simultaneous  coalescing  of  a  gift  and  an  act 
into  the  one  change  of  the  new  birth  ?  Certainly  something 
very  like  a  holy  choice  must  be  made  by  the  man  before  he  is 
in  condition  for  God  to  give  régénération,  or  before  he  can  re- 
çoive so  divine  a  gift.  And  before  he  can  do  so  great  an  act 
as  conversion  —  the  turning  from  sin  to  God —  he  certainly 
must  roake  the  double  choice  of  breaking  away  from  sin  and 
embracing  the  good. 

Then  Mr.  Cook  makes  the  new  birth  to  consist  in  a  change 
made  upof  inséparable  sides  —  one  side,  God's  gift  of  régén- 
ération ;  the  other,  man's  act  of  conversion.  But  the  terms, 
"  new  birth  "  and  "  régénération,"  are  synonymous  —  mean, 
and  are,  the  samo  thing.  Tet  according  to  Mr.  Cook  they 
are  différent.  By  his  terms,  régénération  is  the  new  bîrth 
minus  conversion,  and  likewise  conversion  is  the  new  birth 
minus  régénération. 

Then,  again,  God  not  only  gives  one  half  of  what  Mr.  Cook 
calls  the  new  birth,  viz.,  régénération,  but  He  is  the  first  cause 
of  conversion^  the  other  half.  He  says;  "It  is  not  safe  to 
assert  that  man  is  the  sole  cause  of  conversion,  defîned  even 
in  the  narrow  way  as  distinct  frora  régénération.  He  (man) 
is  a  secondary  cause  of  it,  an  instrumental  cause  of  it,  but 
the  first  cause  even  of  conversion  is  God,"  (and  it  is  as  the 
conclusion  of  this  sentence  where  he  says),  "  and  no  one,  of 
courçe,  can  put  forth  a  holy  choice  until  his  nature  is  regen- 
erated." 

Thus  we  bave  the  new  birth  more  than  one  half  now  due 
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to  Qod,  vîz.,  the  gîft  of  régénération  plus  God  as  first  cause 
of  conversion.  Man,  then,  being  only  ^^  a  secondary  cause, 
an  instrumental  cause  *'  of  conversion,  is  dépendent  on  the 
gift  of  régénération  plus  the  eflBciency  of  the  first  cause  of 
conversion  before  he,  as  an  ^'  instrument  "  in  the  hands  of  the 
first  cause,  can  do  the  act  of  conversion  and  secure  the  new 
birth.  This  state  of  things  forces  the  conclusion,  that  reallj 
on  God  rests  the  responsîbility  of  every  soûl  lost.  For,  if  man 
cannot  do  the  act  of  conversion  only  as  "  an  instrumental 
cause,"  under  the  great  first  cause  —  God,  then  the  first  cause 
must  be  inefficient,  if  He  does  not  secure  conversion.  But 
it  may  be  said,  '^  God  may  act  as  first  cause,  and  yet  the  man 
not  repent,  not  do  the  act  of  conversion;"  Very  well,  Ihen, 
in  that  case,  man  after  ail  does  wholly  décide  the  matter,  and, 
in  case  he  is  lost,  God  as  first  cause  of  conversion  counted  for 
Qothing,  and,  in  like  manner,  if  the  man  does  the  act  of  con- 
version, God  as  first  cause  counts  for  nothing.  That  is,  Mr. 
Cook  has  made  no  progress  in  trying  to  account  for  conver- 
sion by  making  man  only  ''  an  instrumental  cause."  His  fail- 
ure  only  makes  more  clear  the  native  abilitj  of  man  to  tu  m 
from  sin,  and  that  in  the  sacredness  of  this  ability  is  saved 
alone  the  moral  freedom  of  man  that  makes  for  him  either 
sin  or  holiness  possible. 

Again  Mr.  Cook  says  :  "  Something  mnst  be  doue  by  man. 
That  something  is  yielding  to  ail  the  light  he  possesses." 
Thus,  then,  though  God  is  présent  as  first  cause,  man  is  still 
at  liberty  to  yield  or  not  to  yield  to  ail  the  light  he  possesses. 

This  does  not  improvo  the  situation  for  Mr.  Cook.  It  is  still 
clear,  that,  if  now  man  yields  to  the  light,  it  ns  i)ecause  he 
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and  deeds  of  good  in  ail  âges  of  known  history,  eren  when  at 
tbe  same  time  as  to  other  thoughts  and  deeds,  a  sinner. 

There  is  no  alternative  for  Mr.  Cook  but  to  éither  admit  the 
scientific,  ethical,  dailj  Tact,  that  man  by  nature  can  make  a 
holj  choice,  or  go  the  whole  way  with  Dr.  J.  McLeod  Camp- 
bell's  theory  of  the  atonement,  that  man  cannot  make  an  adé- 
quate repentance,  and  that  God  in  the  atonement  does  the  re- 
penting. 

The  oue  suprême  view  Lotze  holds  of  the  uni  verse  of  things 
Î8  that  of  a  never  relaxiug,  sustained  relation  to  the  One 
Suprême  Reality  —  the  Good.  Under  thîs  ail  comprehend- 
ing  and  perpétuai  Présence  and  Influence,  ever  active  in  ail 
things  that  are  ai)d  shall  be,  and  which  bas  consiituted  ail 
things  80  that  the  relationship  and  action  and  re-action  are 
ever  persistent  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  —  in  this  sort  of 
a  universe,  there  can  bo  no  permanent  stability  of  either  the 
homogeneous  or  of  the  heterogeneous,  but  a  constant  inter- 
férence which  yields  a  raultiplicity  of  results,  and  makes  a 
changeless  steadfastness  of  being  other  than  the  Infinité  abso- 
lutely  impossible  of  conception. 

Lotze's  position  in  his  Metaphysic,  and  Ethics,  and  Philoso* 
phy  of  Religion,  logically  compells  the  belief  of  the  ultimate 
élimination  of  sinfulness  tlirough  this  imminent  activity  of 
Sole  Suprême  Reality  —  the  Highest  Good.    Lotze  says  : 

"  We  conceive  of  the  beautiful  and  the  happy  or  blessed- 
ness,  as  united  witli  this  Good  into  oiie  complex  of  ail  that 
bas  Value.  And  now,"  hc  adds,  "  We  affirm  :  Genuine  Real- 
ity in  the  world  (to  wit,  in  the  sensé  that  ail  else  is,  in  relation 
to  It,  subordinate,  deduced,  mère  semblance  or  means  to  an 
end)  consiste  alone  in  this  Highest  Good  personal,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  the  highest  good  Thing.  But  since  ail  the 
Value  of  what  is  Taluable  bas  existed  only  in  the  spirit  that 
enjoys  it,  therefore  ail  apparent  actuality  is  only  a  System  of 
contrivances,  by  means  of  which  this  doterminate  world  of 
phenomena,  as  well  as  thèse  habitudes  for  considering  the 
world  of  phenomena,  are  called  forth,  in  order  that  the  afore- 
said  Highest  Good  may  become  for  the  spirit  an  object  of  en- 
ioyment  in  ail  the  multiplicity  of  forms  possible  to  it."  (Out- 
llnes  of  Metaphysics,  pp.  161-2.) 
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Thîs  romînds  us  of  the  old  catechism  :  "  The  chîof  end  of 
man  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever."  Lotze's  lan- 
gnage  indicates  the  way  this  chief  end  is  to  be  brought  about, 
that  the  laws  of  the  nniverse,  of  nature  and  mind  alike,  are 
divine  contrivances,  means  to  an  end,  that  God  may  become 
to  the  sonl  an  object  of  enjoyment  in  ail  variety  of  forms  pos- 
sible. 

Concerning  eschatology  Lotze  says  : 

"  The  earthly  future  of  the  human  race  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  our  immortality  and  of  the  rétribution  which  the 
final  judgment  will  bring,  are  entîrely  beyond  the  i^ach  of  any 
concrète  portrayal.  Ând  in  this  connection  the  Humanism  of 
modem  times  has,  in  fact,  become  entirely  disused  to  such  con- 
crête  représentations,  and  has  become  satisâed,  as  it  must  be, 
with  maintaining  the  gênerai  faith  in  continued  existence  and 
in  a  constant  process  of  perfection,  as  well  as  in  a  rétribution  ; 
and  in  just  this  way  it  has  shown  that  for  a  truly  religious  life 
there  is  really  no  necessity  whatever  for  that  vast  sum  of 
knowledge  which  dogmatics,  with  much  liability  to  misunder- 
standing,  assumes  as  necessary  to  such  a  life.''  (Philos,  of 
Religion,  p.  152.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  Lotze  hère  speaks  of  ^'  the  rétribution 
which  the  final  judgment  will  bring,"  as  being  in  common 
with  "  the  earthly  future  of  the  race  "  and  of  "  the  nature  of 
our  immortality  "  beyond  the  reach  of  any  concrète  portrayal. 
That  he  does  not  iotend  to  sanction  the  idea  of  the  perma- 
nence of  rétribution  is  évident  in  the  emphasis  he  gives  to  the 
idea  of  a  ^^  gênerai  faith  in  continued  existence  and  in  a  con- 
stant process  of  perfection,"  and  then  adds,  "  as  well  as  in  a 
rétribution  ;  "  meaning  not  a  constant  process  of  rétribution, 
as  in  the  case  of  perfection,  but  a  gênerai  faith  "  in  a  rétribu- 
tion." Had  he  been  wedded  to  the  old  theology,  he  would 
baye  taken  as  much  pains  to  hâve  said  ^^  a  constant  process  of 
rétribution  "  as  he  did  in  saying  ^^  a  constant  process  of  per- 
fection." In  this  connection  we  should  note  that  Lotze  with 
spécial  ardor  rejects  the  idea  that  sin  had  anything  to  do  with 
introducing  physical  evil  into  nature.     He  says  : 

^^  The  assumption  that  nature  was  originally  wltbout  evil, 
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and  that  sin  first  bronght  it  into  the  world,  not  only  lacks  ail 
empirical  foundation,  but  is  even  in  itself  considered  untena- 
ble.  We  cannot,  just  becauso  iudividual  spirits,  or  even  vei7 
many  of  them,  eried,  regard  *  sin  '  as  a  unit-principle  or  à 
power  which  would  have'a  legitiraate  influence  upon  Ihe  course 
of  nature  in  gênerai.'*     (Outlines  Philos.  Relig.,  p.  126.) 

And  he  further  adds  that  the  case  is  not  helped  by  the  idea 
of  a  "  Yoluntary  fall  of  the  whole  création  "  which  now  ex- 
tends  "  the  curse  of  its  imperfection  to  ail  créatures  that  still 
spriug  from  it."  He  says  this  view  of  a  fall  mcans  nothing 
whatever,  and  that  the  idea  of  a  fall  ^^  is  intelligible  only  as 
regards  each  particular,  individuaU  free  and  conscious  being." 
But,  he  adds,  if  we  refer  the  evils  of  création  to  a  single,  free, 
conscious  being  (meaning  Adam), 

"  Then  itis  aperfect  monstrosity,  at  variance  with  the  sim- 
plest  sensé  of  justice,  to  assume  that  the  conséquences  of  this 
act  pass  over,  as  an  inheritance  which  it  is  impossible  to  sliake 
off,  to  ail  later  générations,  although  they  are,  according  to 
their  very  conception,  destined  to  like  *  freedom.'  "  (Ibid,  p. 
126.) 

Lotze  holds  that  the  three  characteristics  of  every  religions 
appréhension,  are  (1)  that  ethical  laws  are  tha  will  of  God  ; 

(2)  finite  spirits  are  children  of  God,  not  products  of  nature  ; 

(3)  that  actuality  is  not  a  mère  course  of  the  world,  but  a 
kingdom  of  God.  Ethical  laws  are  the  will  of  God.  In 
elucidating  this  proposition  he  cornes  to  this  décision  :  ''  God 
is  nothing  else  than  that  Will,  whose  content  and  modes  of 
procédure  are  comprehended  in  our  reflection  as  the  '  intrin- 
sically  Good.'  "  (Ibid,  p.  139.)  That  is  to  say  :  ethical  laws 
are  the  intrinsically  Good  —  that  they  are  God's  will  in  action. 
Now  as  the  intrinsically  Good  expresses  the  true  inwardness 
of  ethics,  we  submit  that  no  science  of  ethics  can  be  sound 
which  expounds  the  working  of  ethical  laws,  as  Mr.  Cook 
does,  as  productive  of  permanent  evil.  Ethical  laws  as  the 
intrinsically  Good,  as  the  active  Will  of  God,  cannot  scientifi- 
cally  or  rationally  be  contemplated  as  working  to  any  other 
end  than  the  élimination  of  evil,  the  rectification  of  wrong, 
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the  attainment  of  their  own  ends  whioh  are  only  the  Good, 
wbich,  therefore,  meaiis  the  destruction  of  sin  by  the  con- 
fgrmity  of  the  sinuer  to  the  will  of  God  or  to  ethical  law,  the 
same  thing.^ 

As  to  particular  dogmas,  Lotze  shows  it  is  inévitable  that 
do^nxias  and  symbole  will  arise,  but  that  while  "  the  truth  of 
religion  is  absolntely  valid  for  ail  alike,  the  spéculative  ex- 
pressions, on  the  contrary,  which  bave  been  discovered  for  it, 
are  altogether  inadéquate."     (Ibid.  p.  146). 

He  shows  the  inadequacy  of  the  term  •'  Trinity,"  and  says 
it  and  like  spéculations  '^  would  be,  as  regards  the  religions 
life,  matters  of  complète  indifférence,  but  for  the  fact  that 
they  bave  been  brought  into  connection  with  the  position 
toward  God  which  the  human  race  bas  corne  to  occupy  by 
means  of  the  establishment  or  révélation  of  religion."  (Ibid 
p.  149).  Ând  as  to  the  Trinity  as  a  dogma,  he  concludes, 
that  '^  he  who  assents  to  it  in  fact  expresses  merely  bis  con- 
viction of  the  unique  value  which  Christ  bas  ior  him,  and 
which  Christ's  relation  to  God  has  for  humanity,  without 
however  being  able  precisely  to  define  either  of  them." 
(Ibid.  p.  160). 

When,  therçfore,  any  attempt  is  made  to  set  forth  Christ's 
act  or  work  as  a  "  satisfaction  "  to  God's  honor,  Lcrtze  re- 
sponds  with  the  lollowing  answer  : 

^^  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  God's  honor  as  receiving  sat-^ 
inaction  through  the  sacrificial  death  of  a  single  person,  for 
the  injury  donc  it  by  the  sin  of  man.  For  such  a  view,  aside 
from  its  somewhat  crude  conception  of  God,  is  based  upon 
the  altogether  impossible  conception  of  a  solidaric  unity  of 
the  human  race  and  of  the  possibility  of  a  transfer  of  its  guilt 
and  obligation  to  a  single  représentative." 

1  We  flnd  a  signifioant  passage  in  this  connection  in  Président  Porteras  paper,  where 
he  it  giving  expression  to  gronnds  of  iliope,  that  évolution  is  soon  to  becoiue,  bj 
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Bejecting  thus  ail  satisfaction,  substitational  théories,  he 
adds: 

"  Tlie  more  liumane  îdeas  of  a  Réconciliation  or  a  Rédemp- 
tion—  at  least  tlie  latter  of  them  —  leave  it  undetermîned 
from  whom  it  is,  precisely,  that  humanity  beholds  itself  de- 
livered  by  tliis  ransom.  It  could  not  well  be  God,  but  must 
rather  be  the  order  of  natural  law,  whicli  bas  connected  siu 
with  our  fiuiteness,  and  condemnation  with  our  sin.  Now  we 
know  tbat  we  are  redeenied  neither  from  physical  evils  uor 
from  the  possibility  of  sin.  The  only  thing  left  therefore  aê 
the  practieally  effective  resuU  of  rédemption  is  the  content  of  a 
faith  revealed  and  proffered  to  us^  which  redeems  as  front  the 
distress  and  toretchedness  of  Création^  in  90  far  as  it  teaches  us 
to  regard  ail  evU  as  only  a  divine  trial  ;  teaches  uSy  however^  to 
regard  the  whole  of  the  earthly  life^  not  to  le  sure  as  insignifi- 
eanty  nor  y  et  as  an  irrévocable  finality^  lut  as  a  state  of  prépara- 
tian^for  the  errors  of  which  mère  is  in  the  divine  grâce  a  ré- 
demption which  Wê  are  not  in  the  least  allé  speculatively  to 
definer     (Ibid  pp.  161-2). 

Hère  thus  we  hâve  two  of  the  greatest  intuitional  philoso- 
phers  of  the  century,  Martiueau  and  Lotze,  whom  as  against 
the  materialism  of  the  âge  are  safe,  according  to  Mr.  Gook, 
and  who  certainly  hâve  as  keen  an  eye  to  the  rîght  use  of 
axiomatic  truth  and  the  science  of  nature  and  of  ethics  as 
Mr.  Gook,  who  however  concur  in  the  decided  opinion  that 
the  earthly  life  of  man  is  not  "  an  irrévocable  finality." 

But  some  one  may  say,  ^^  The  sinner's  mind  and  life  are  a 
very  complex  state  of  war  within  and  without,  the  incident 
forces  retributively  assailîng  the  soûl  from  every  point." 
This  is  partly  true.  The  sinner  is  like  the  troubled  sea.  If 
he  has  calm,  it  cannot  last.  He  is  athwart  the  course  of 
things  under  Ood,  and  cannot  be  let  alone.  He  can  never 
hâve  time  enough  to  establish  permanence  of  evil  in  the  uni- 
verse  befofe  some  (to  use  an  admirable  expression  we  once 
heard  Mr.  Gook  employ)  before  some  "  Divine  conspiracy  of 
e vents  '*  will  break  in  upon  his  state  of  mind  and  make  new 
combinations  of  thought  and  feeling.  This  is  the  history  in 
brief  of  every  sinner  ever  saved.  But  the  idea  that  the  sin- 
ner's  state  of  mind  and  life  is  very  complex  is  not  true.     Sin 
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Î8  a  narrowing  influence.  Its  présence  is  proof  of  the  subor- 
dination of  tUe  wîde  variety  of  mental  and  moral  actîvities  to 
the  inferior,  belittling  and  uncomplex  disposition  to  wrong. 
Sin  fetters  the  souFs  freedom,  dinis  the  consciousness  of  the 
soul's  manysidedness,  and  boycotts  the  superior  activities  by 
cutting  offboth  the  sources  of  theîr  inspiration  and  patron- 
age. But  sin  does  not,  cannot  obliterate  freedom,  or  eut  sheer 
off  the  manysidedness  of  the  spirit's  possibilities..  In  this 
certain  fact,  with  the  universal  law  of  the  Divine  aggressive- 
ness  through  its  own  established  methods  of  multiplying  re- 
lations of  the  good  to  the  universe  of  things,  we  are  firmly 
grounded  in  the  rational  and  Biblical  faith  of  ultimate  univer- 
sal righteousness. 

The  sinners,  who  are  imagined  as  attaining  permanence  of 
evil  life,  are  créatures  born  of  an  unscientific  philosophy  of 
liunianity,not  men  of  flesh  and  blood.  No  man  who  has  had 
expérience  of  a  direct  and  confidential  relation  with  the  worst 
classes  of  society,  would  for  a  moment  assert  that  lie  had  ever 
found  a  human  being  actually  in  a  state  of  sanity  and  moral 
accountability,  who  would  answer  to  Mr.  Cook's  idéal  sinner. 

The  writer  spent  seven  years  in  a  position  of  exceptional 
opportunity  and  necessîty  for  becoming  acquainted  with,  and 
for  spécial  study  of,  the  worst  éléments  ol  our  cities.  He 
made  an  extended  Visitation  to  pénal  and  reformatory  insti- 
tutions, and  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  literature  of  re- 
forms  and  charities  and  crime,  and  he  left  his  position  with 
stronger  convictions  and  more  definite  and  certain  knowl- 
edge,  that  a  Just  God  and  Good,  in  a  universe  of  conserva- 
tive  law  and  development,  had  not  made  any  soûl  of  ail  thèse 
hunted  classes  so  that  it  could  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
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We  însîst  that  there  is  no  valid  scîentific  interprétation  of 
Scripture,  or  of  law,  natural  or  ethical,  to  justîfy  Mr.  Cook's 
conclusions,  or  that  can  check  tlie  ethical  revolt  of  the  mind 
against  his  conclusions  —  a  revolt  his  own  mind  betrays  in 
fact  when  he  says  :  "  Why  God  créâtes  a  soûl,  loreknowing  it 
will  be  lost,  is  a  mystery."  Hère  his  own  heart  falters,  and 
he  does  not  as  a  Christian  claim  herein  to  **  exchange  eyes 
with  God,"  since  hère  God's  eyes  are  veiled,  and  his  own  cast 
down  in  a  vacant,  painful  stare. 

Mr.  Cook  often  speaks  of  this  lîfe  being  "  a  brief  gleam  be- 
tween  two  eternitics  —  a  past  and  a  future  eternity."  Yet  he 
considers  this  gleam  long  enough,  and  fraught  with  consé- 
quences enough  in  a  soûl,  to  yield  a  resuit  of  evil  equal  to 
the  interminable  reach  of  the  future  eternity.  As  the  "  brief 
gleam"  of  human  life,  like  a  faint  but  swiftly  moving  meteor, 
plunges  into  the  sea  of  the  darkness  of  death,  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that,  at  the  moment  of  the  plunge,  a  vast  number  of 
God's  own  children  become  permanently  hardened  against 
ail  the  impinging  forces  of  the  Infinité  Goodness  —  that  a 
brief  gleam  of  time  has  been  enough  to  enable  a  soûl  to  pull 
down  the  curtains  for  ail  eternity  against  the  steadfast  shin- 
ing  of  the  face  of  God,  the  Father. 

We  do  not,  we  cannot,  exaggerate  this  amazing  and  un- 
scientific  attitude  of  the  theological  mind  in  the  past,  much 
more  in  the  présent.  Mr.  Cook  is  right  in  contrasting  life 
now  with  eternity  past  and  future  as  a  brief  gleam.  In  the 
présence  of  science  today,  we  learn  that  the  entire  known 
history  of  humanity  has  not  covered  time  enough  to  make  a 
comma  in  the  history  of  organic  life  on  the  globe.  Much 
more  then  is  the  life  of  one  man  minimized  in  space  of  time 
when  set  over  against  eternity  and  the  Infinité.  And  in  this 
formai  contrast  it  is  not  possible  to  over-belittle  man  and  his 
présent  life  with  even  ail  the  profound  significance  of  his 
moral  freedom. 

'^  Behold  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are 
counted  as  the  small  dust  of  tlie  balance." 

Bht  we  also  read  : 
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"  Thou  hast  made  hîm  but  a  lîttle  lower  than  the  angels  — 
(or  Qod)  (or  a  god)".  Universalisai  with  an  emphasis  and 
distiuctness  excelled  by  no  other  theology  and  philosophy  of 
man,  sets  fortli  tins  moral  ability,  and  défends  it  against  ail 
ideas  wliich.  wouid  make  Qod  over-ride  it.  The  protest  of 
Universalism,  in  common  with  the  augmenting  revolt  of  the 
moral  senso  and  reason  of  the  âge,  is  against  the  belittling  by 
tlie  old  or  the  new  theology  of  eternity  and  the  Eternal  as 
moral  and  time  factors  in  tlie  problem  of  destiny^and  against 
the  corrosponding  omnipotizing  by  either  old  or  new  theology 
of  the  sinner  —  making  him  equal  to  the  permanent  résist- 
ance of  the  combined  beneficent  influences  of  the  universe  of 
Qod.  The  man  to-day  who  accepts  law  as  one  in  time  and 
eternity,  and  who  can  eloquently  set  forth  tlie  working  of  that 
law  in  earth  in  improving  individuals,  socîety,  nations, —  a 
law,  the  very  nature  of  wliich  is  its  aggressîvenesa  and  per- 
sistence  in  turning  ail  powers  to  its  service  of  beneficence, — 
the  man  who  tims  accepts  law  as  a  unît  in  earth  and  in  the 
unseen  Holy  of  Holies,  and  then  heralds  as  an  eternal  reality 
the  existence  of  a  wall  of  permanent  sin  around  a  vast  section 
of  the  moral  universe,  within  which  ail  laws  of  Qod  hâve 
ceased  forever  to  be  operative  for  any  good  —  such  a  man 
ought  not  to  be  advertising  himself  as  strictly  keepîng  Com- 
pany with  the  sciences  of  ethics  and  of  nature,  or  as  marchiug 
in  the  van  of  the  army  of  progress. 

Richmond  Fiskj  D.D. 


Article  X. 
Farrar^s  Hislory  of  Interprétation.^ 
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ment  in  the  same.  To  know  wliere  and  how  raen  hâve  erred 
in  seeing  facts  or  failed  in  reasoning  about  them  is  the  best 
safegnard  agaiust  simiiar  failures  and  errors.  If  tiie  whole 
truth  about  any  group  of  facts  or  phenomena  could  be  appre- 
bended  at  the  first  glance,  there  woiild  be  no  history  of  any 
science.  But  just  because  this  is  impossible  and  every  sci- 
ence is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  progressive,  the  history  of 
human  inquiry  is,  if  not  a  history  of  errors,  then,  at  least,  a 
history  of  inadéquate  and  faulty  appréhensions  of  the  truth. 

The  claim  for  Interprétation  that  it  is  a  science  may,  in  ail 
sincerity,  be  fairly  made.  That  every  one  who  speaks  or 
writes  does  so  with  the  intention  of  conveying  intelligible 
ideas;  that  there  ar9  certain  gênerai  principles  of  intelligence 
by  which  one  mind  may  understand  another  speaking  or 
writing;  that  there  is  one  right  way  of  eiplaiuing  obscurities 
and  diflSculties  Jn  language,  and  that  this  right  method  is 
capable  of  being  set  forth  in  rules  or  laws  —  thèse  are  facts 
which  hâve  no  less  secure  a  foundation  than  the  integrity  of 
the  human  mind.  Interprétation  as  such,  or  General  Inter- 
prétation can  hardly  be  said  to  hâve  a  history.  Its  principles 
lie  in  the  structure  of  language  and  in  the  nature  of  mind, 
and  are  apprehended  at  a  glance.  Disputes  about  the  mean- 
ing  of  passages  in  Homer  or  Plato  do  not  generally  arise  out 
of  différences  of  opinion  as  to  mcthods  or  principles  of  inter- 
prétation, but  out  of  conflicting  judgments  on  matters  of  gram- 
mar  and  philology.  But  Biblical  Interprétation,  which  is  a 
branch  of  General  Interprétation,  has  a  history,  and  a  very 
long  one,  partly,  it  is  true,  becauso  by  the  increase  of  knowl- 
edge  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  Bible  and  new  in- 
terprétations hence  made  necessary,  but  chieây  because, 
through  the  whole  coui*se  of  its  historical  development,  it  has 
not  been  a  science  at  ail  in  the  propor  acceptation  of  the 
Word,  that  is,  has  not  been  controUed  by  a  scientiGc  interest 
and  pursued  in  a  scientific  spirit.  When  Biblical  Interpréta- 
tion shall  hâve  become  truly  a  science,  it  will  lurnish  but 
scanty  materials  for  further  history. 

The  first  question,  then,  which  the  historiaa  of  Biblical 
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interprétation  will  natnrally  put  to  himself  îs,  wliy  thcre  is  so 
long  a  historj  to  be  written.  And  the  answer  is  not  hidden 
nor  afar  off.  It  is  because  the  interprétation  of  Scripture  bas 
been,  for  the  most  part,  a  perversion  of  its  meaning  ;  because 
hère  is  to  be  written  one  of  the  longest  and  saddest  chapterd 
in  the  history  of  human  errors,  if  one  will  relate  how  much 
luen  hâve  groped  and  stumbled  in  the  search  after  the  sensé 
of  what  they  hâve  supposed  to  be .  a  divine  Word  ;  because 
preconceived  opinions  as  to  what  the  Bible  ought  to  teach, 
false  théories  of  its  unity  and  infallibility,  fears  lest  tins  re- 
vered  oracle  should  be  found  to  contradict  a  creed,  in  fine,  an 
unrelenting  zeal  and  a  blind  passion  of  dogmatisai  hâve  ruled 
the  reason  and  benumbed  the  conscience  of  interpreters  from 
âge  to  âge. 

If  au  apologetic  interest  is  entitled  to  wield  any  influence 
in  the  writing  of  a  history  of  Biblical  Interprétation,  as  is  by 
confession  the  case  in  Dr.  Farrar's  work,  it  must  accomplish 
its  aim  of  establishing  the  Bible  in  the  faith  of  men  not  alone 
by  pointing  ont  the  errors  committed  in  exegesîs,  but  by  ex- 
posing  the  misapprehensions  of  the  character  and  intention  of 
the  writiugs  to  be  interpreted,  which  hâve  contributed  most 
to  bring  it  into  disrepute.  Mr.  Drummond  has  said  that 
"  there  are  things  in  the  Old  Testament  cast  in  the  teeth  of 
the  apologist  by  sceptics  to  which  he  has  simply  no  answer. 
Thèse  are  the  things,  the  misérable  things,  the  masses  hâve 
laid  hold  of.  They  are  the  stockin-trade  of  the  free-thought 
platform  and  the  secularist  pamphleteer.  A  new  exegesis,  a 
reconsideration  of  the  historié  setting,  and  a  clearer  viow  of 
the  moral  purposes  of  God,  would  change  them  from  barriers 
into  bulwarks  of  the  faith  "  !  Dr.  Farrar  is  of  the  opinion 
that  **  we  cannot  meet  thèse  objections  by  treating  the  Bible 
as  a  mère  word  book,  as  a  compendium  of  homogeneous  doc- 
trines, as  '  an  even  plane  of  proof-texts  without  proportion,  or 
emphasis,  or  light  or  shade.'  "  But  he  thinks  that  "  they 
vanish  before  the  radical  change  of  attitude  which  has  taught 
us  to  regard  the  Bible  as  the  record  of  a  progressive  révéla- 
tion divinely  adapted  to  tlie  hard  heart,  the  duU  understand- 
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îng  and  the  slow  development  of  mankind."  One  Imrdly 
knows  which  the  more  to  wonder  at,  Mr.  Druminond's  optim- 
isai wliich  leads  him  to  expect  to  see,  by  tlie  means  which  he 
mentions,  the  real  "  difficulties  "  of  the  Oid  Testament  con- 
verted  into  "  bulwarks  of  the  faith,"  or  Dr.  Farrar's  comprom- 
ising  and  "  mediating  "  theory  of  a  "  progressive  révélation," 
before  which  thèse  diflSculties  may  be  expected  to  "  vanish." 
If  the  Bible  really  contains  teachings  which  offend  the  moral 
sensé,  and  représentations  of  the  character  of  God  whîcli  are 
unworthy  of  Him  and  false  to  His  nature,  then  the  difficulties 
which  they  présent  are  not  removed  by  charging  them  up  to 
a  "  progressive"  révélation,  because  they  inhere  in  the  idea 
that  they  belong  to  a  révélation  at  ail.  That  the  Infinité 
should,  by  a  "  progressive  "  scheme  of  teaching,  misropresent 
duty  and  himself  to  tlie  "  hard  heart"  of  man  is  an  unresolv- 
able  difficulty.  But  that  the  undeveloped  moral  and  religions 
consciousness,  the  "  hard  heart,"  of  a  rude  âge  should  'produce 
such  misrepresentations  présents  no  difficulty  whatever.  That 
Hebrew  literature  should  furnish  an  exception  to  ail  the 
literatures  of  the  world  in  not  containing  such  conditions 
would  be  a  bold  assumption.  Ând  on  tiie  other  hand  to 
maintain  that  along  with  the  most  glaring  imperfections  and 
errors  it  might  not  contain  truths  of  tlie  greatest  value  and  of 
eternaj  validity,  not  lialf-truths  to  be  apologized  for,  but  truths 
complète  and  unexceptionable  wherever  they  appear,  would 
be  to  go  contrary  to  the  facts  which  the  liistory  of  literature 
everywhere  présents.  It  is  open  to  grave  doubt,  then,  that 
Dr.  Farrar's  apologetic  expédient  of  a  progressive  révélation 
at  ail  removes  the  difficulties  which  scepticism  finds  in  tlie 
Old  Testament. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Dr.  Parrar  in  this 
noble  work  has  assumed  a  timid  and  halting  attitude,  or  serv- 
ilely  submitted  himself  to  the  authority  of  creeds  and  tra- 
ditions. He  has  spoken  manly  words  for  which  every  lover 
of  truth  and  freedom  will  tliank  him.  He  has  unsparingly 
exposed  the  false  and  pernicious  Systems  of  interprétation  by 
which  the  Bible  and  the  truth  bave  been  perverted  from  âge 
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to  âge.  He  déclares  it  to  be  our  duiy  "  with  fearless  freedom 
to  follow  in  ail  tbings  tbe  guidance  of  Reasou  aud  Conscience." 
"  The  autbority  of  Scripture,"  he  says,  "  can  only  be  vîndi- 
cated  by  the  appréhension  of  its  divînest  éléments.  We  can- 
not  understand  its  final  teaching  except  by  recognizing  the 
co-ordinate  anthority  of  Faith,  and  by  believing  that  to  us,  as 
to  the  holy  men  of  old,  the  Spirit  still  utters  tho  liviug  oracles 
of  God.  Many  lessons  hâve  been  derived  from  Scripture 
which  are  alien  from  the  final  teaching  of  the  New  Dispensa* 
tion,  bat 

*  One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ohost 
The  heedless  world  bas  never  lost.'  " 

It  is  also  gratifying  that  Dr.  Farrar  bas  thrown  his  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  only  sound  principles  of  interprétation. 
'*  We  may  therefore  assume,"  ho  says,  "  that  ail  exegesis 
must  be  unsound  which  is  not  based  on  the  literal,  grammati- 
cal, historical,  contextual  sensé  of  the  sacred  writers.  It  is 
an  exegetic  fraud  to  invest  with  their  authority  the  conclu- 
sions at  wlûch  we  only  arrive  by  distorting  the  plain  signifî- 
cance  of  tlieir  words.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  exegete  to  explain, 
and  not  to  explain  away."  As  to  the  princîple  of  hermeneu- 
tics  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  as  literature,  that  is,  as 
any  other  book,  our  author  unhesitatingly  accepts  it  as  a 
formula  from  which  "  tliere  is  no  need  to  shrink."  He  dis- 
misses the  whole  matter  of  '^  apology  "  in  unmistakable  terms: 
"  No  deadlier  disservice  can  be  inflicted  on  them  [the  Scrip- 
tures]  than  the  casuistical  defence  of  conventional  apology. 
On  the  altar  of  truth  I  will  oSer  no  such  strange  fire,  I  will 
burn  no  such  unhallowed  incense.  The  Bible  would  hâve  no 
claim  to  sacredness  if  it  needed  any  apology  beyond  the  sim- 
plest  statement  of  plain  facts.  Even  when  the  Ârk  seems  to 
totter,  it  is  more  really  profaned  by  the  Uzzah-hauds  of  oflScious 
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in  the  Christian  Chiirch  from  Pantaenii8,.A.D.  200,  down  to 
Pierîus;  tlie  Patrùtic^  from  Clément  of  Rome,  A.D.  96, 
through  tlie  Dark  Ages  to  aboiit  1117  ;  the  Scholaètic^  from 
Abelard,  1128,  to  the  Reformation  ;  that  of  Eeformation  ;  that 
of  the  Post-Reformation,  to  the  middie  of  the  eighteenth  cen« 
tury  ;  and,  finally,  that  of  the  Modem  Epoch. 

The  real  beginning  of  that  history  of  errors  whioh  is  called 
the  History  of  Biblical  Interprétation,  is  with  the  Jews  them- 
selves,  in  their  explanation  of  their  sacred  writings.  In  the 
very  household  of  the  Scriptures  began  their  overthrow  in  the 
adoption  of  exegetical  points  of  views  and  perversions  whioh, 
under  varions  modifications,  hâve  been  perpetuated,  with  their 
baneful  infiuence,  to  the  présent  day.  The  Rabbinic  "  exege- 
sis,"  if  one  may  be  permitted  so  to  call  it,  whioh  bas  lefl  the 
Talmud  as  its  nmazing  monument  of  folly,  was  rather  an  ex- 
plaining  away  than  an  explanation  of  the  Law.  Free  rein  is 
given  to  caprice  and  arbitrariness,  and  unbridled  imagination 
gallops  jauntily  and  at  pleasure  over  tlie  field  of  interprétation. 
It  is  an  exegesis  which  furnishes  a  fine  illustration  of  Goethe's 
sayîng,  that  ''  the  real  is  narrow,  the  possible  is  immense.'^ 
The  Talmudists  held  their  work  of  fanciful  distortion  of  Scrip- 
ture  in  so  high  an  estimation  as  to  déclare  that  without  their 
interprétation  the  Law  was  a  mass  of  unintelligible  signs. 
They  first  made  the  Oral  Law  as  sacred  as  the  written  ;  then 
the  "  Words  of  the  Wise,"  and  "  of  the  Scribes  ;  "  and  then 
made  thèse  last  the  most  sacred  of  ail.  ^^  Having  thrust  a 
book  between  men  and  God,  and  a  tradition  between  naen  and 
the  book,  they  thrust  themselves  between  men  and  the  tradi- 
tion, and  80 —  once  morelike  the  raediseval  priesthood  — built 
upon  ignorance  and  superstition  a  terrifie  usurpation."  Rabbi 
Juda  expresses  the  essential  spirit  of  this  exegetical  method 
when  he  says  :  *'  He  who  renders  a  verse  of  Scripture  an  it 
appears  (î.e.,literally),  says  what  is  not  true."^ 

3  Innnmerable  examples  of  the  frivoloas  résulta  to  which  this  exegetical  method  led 
might  be  noprofitably  given.  Thos  it  was  inferred  that  Eliezer  was  eqnal  to  the  other 
818  serrants  of  Abraham,  beoaose  the  letters  of  his  name  give  the  yalne  818*  tha 
there  are  never  less  than  86  righteons  in  the  world,  because  in  Isaiah  xxx.  18,  ^'Blesaed 
are  ail  thoee  that  wait  upon  Him,*'  the  numerical  yalne  of  the  word  **  upon  Hlm,"  is  86  • 
and  wo  on  ad  nauseam.  ^  ^  i 
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The  resuit  of  ail  tins  immense  mass  of  exegetic  lore,  tins 
pondérons  cyclopêdia  of  Judaizing  :ngennity,  this  Halakha 
Haggada  and  Qabbala,  with  its  Gematria,  Notarikon,  Temoorah 
Athbash,  Albam,  Albach,  et  cetera^  is,  to  employ  Dr.  Parrar's 
expression,  at  least  "  very  saddening."  With  its  monstrous 
assumptîon  of  inspiration,  its  slavish  worship  of  the  letter,  its 
arbitrary  and  fantastic  method,  its  disregard  of  ail  .that  was 
grammatical  and  historical,  its  endless  caprice  and  whimsical 
dance  of  fancy,  its  ingenîous  torturing  of  the  very  letter  which 
it  reverenced  with  a  boundless  supersition,  Rabbinism  could 
not  fail  to  end  in  the  overthrow  of  ail  that  it  most  unwisely 
bowed  down  before,  and  the  dishonor  of  ail  that  it  ignorantly 
adored.  Dr.  Farrar  dees  not  express  himself  too  strongly 
when  he  says  of  this  exegetical  period  and  System,  that,  ^'  Ex- 
egesis  became  a  mère  art  of  leading  astray.  It  ended  in 
Pharîsaism  with  ail  its  fatal  evils,  substituting  an  empty  ex- 
ternalîsm  for  the  religion  of  the  heart,  making  more  of  fringes 
and  phylacteries  than  of  justice,  mercy  and  truth.  The  pro- 
fession of  bibliolatry  slowly  but  surely  undermined  the  Bible 
which  it  nominally  worshipped." 

The  course  of  Jewish  life  and  development  belongîng  to 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Dispersion,"  gave  rise  to  another  Sys- 
tem of  interprétation,  which,  though  it  originated  among  the 
people  which  gave  birth  to  Rabbinism,  has  exerted  a  wider  and 
more  hurtful  influence  than  the  latter,  in  having  become  to  a 
greater  degree  the  inheritance  of  tht  Christian  Church.  The 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  not  ouly  brought  this  people  and  their 
ideas  into  close  relations  with  other  civilizations,  and  thus  be- 
came an  event  of  the  ereatest  historical  and  relirious  imnor- 
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flict  of  ideas*  and  tins  famous  city  has  giyen  its  name  to  a 
method  in  philosophy  and  a  System  of  interprétation.  The 
Septnagint  version  of  tbe  Old  Testament,  whether  ît  originated 
in  tlie  daily  needs  of  the  synagogues  of  the  Âlexandrian  Jews, 
or  in  the  literary  vanity  of  the  Ptolemies,  was  tbe  means  of 
keeping  millions  of  Jews,  who  in  the  dispersion  had  lost  the 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  faithful  to  their  ancient  religion.  This 
^^  first  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,"  became,  with  ail  its  good  offices 
to  many,  an  apostle  of  confusion  to  the  cause  of  Biblical  inter- 
prétation. The  fiction  of  its  inspiration,  eagerly  seized  upon 
by  the  credulity  of  the  âge,  disarmcd  criticism,  caused  its  amaz- 
ing  errors  to  pass  current  as  the  Divine  Word,  gave  another 
sanction  to  the  ''disastrous  superstition"  of  an  infallible  révéla- 
tion, and  added  a  new  support  to  the  pernicious  System  of  al- 
Icgorizing  interprétation. 

The  allcgorical  method  of  Biblical  interprétation,  whose 
Âlexandrian  name  does  not  belie  its  origin,  which  culminated 
in  Philo  and  transmitted  its  iatal  influence  to  the  early  and 
even  récent  Christian  âges,  sprang  from  the  evil  root  which 
has  been  prolific  of  most  of  the  false  exegesis  since  the  days 
of  the  bloom  of  the  Gnosis  —  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility 
and  transcendent  importance  of  the  Scriptures  as  embodying 
the  Word  of  God  in  its  totality,  as  not  alone  being  true 
throughout  in  every  détail,  but  comprehending  ail  truth  and 
in  conflict  with  none.  The  Âlexandrian  exegetes  were  not 
slow  to  join  to  this  conception  of  the  Bible  the  corollaries  that 
the  Greeks  borrowed  their  philosophy  from  the  Old  Testament 
and  tliat  ail  of  that  philosophy  and,  in  particular,  that  of 
Âristotle  may  be  found  in  Moses  and  the  Prophets  by  *'  the 
right  method  of  inquiry,"  that  is,  if  in  no  other  way,  then  by 
interpreting  it  into  them. 

Ânother  motive  to  the  peculiar  Âlexandrian  exegesis  was 
supplied  by  the  difficulties  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were 
only  clearly  presented  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Jews  when 
they  were  brought  into  relations  of  intellectual  intercourse 
with  the  représentatives  of  foreign  culture.  The  anthropo- 
morphism,  the  defective  morality,  the  degrading  représenta-* 
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tions  of  God  and  the  sins  and  foUics  of  the  national  saints 
which  a  literal  interprétation  of  their  sacred  writings  could 
not  but  bring  to  riew,  became  grounds  of  offence  and  subjects 
of  ridicule  to  the  critical  and  rationalizing  Greeks  and  other 
foreigners  with  whom  the  Jews  came  in  contact  in  Alexandria. 

Thèse  motiTes,  together  with  ihe  fact  that  allegorizing  did 
not  originate  with  the  Alexandrians,  but  had  aiready  been  ap- 
plied  to  the  Homeric  poems,^  fumish  the  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  that  exegesis  which  exercised  such  a  power- 
ful  fascination  upon  the  minds  of  ante- Christian  philosophers, 
and  has  extended  its  fatal  spell  dowu  through  the  Christian 
centuries.  The  principle  of  this  method  is  that  if  tho  Bible 
does  not  say  what  the  interpréter  says,  it  must  be  made  to 
give  another  than  its  natural,  literal  sensé,  or  must  be  allego- 
rized  (aUà  àyoçeveiv,  to  say  other  things)  until  it  yields  the 
meaning  which  suits  his  dogma  or  his  prepossession.  ^^  The 
worst  extraTagances  of  mystical  interprétation  among  the 
fathers/'  says  Dr.  Jowett,  "  combined  with  the  most  tedious 
platitudes  of  a  modem  sermon,  convey  a  very  faint  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  Philo  improves  Scripture." 

Dr.  Parrar's  words  of  apology  and  warning  may  fittingly 
conclude  what  our  space  admits  under  this  head  :  "  Allegory 
in  Philo's  days  was  not  an  intentional  falsification,  nor  a  hypo- 
critical  subterfuge.  It  was  a  phase  of  thought  which  seemed 
to  be  inévitable  in  the  éducation  of  the  world.  It  is  more 
astonishing  and  would  be  more  culpable,  if  we  could  ever  call 
men  culpable  for  not  rising  superîor  to  the  religions  opinions 
of  their  âge,  that  Philo's  methods,  teeming  as  they  do  with 
impossibilities.  and  based  as  they  are  on  the  shifting  sand, 
should  yet  hâve  been  adopted  and  practised  by  Christian  com- 
mentators  for  tliousands  ot  years  after  the  high-minded  Alex- 
andrians  liad  passed  away." 

Milton's  rather  severe  judgment  of  the  Fathers  may  prop- 
erly  introduce  a  notice  of  the  Patristic  Interprétation  :  "What. 
soever  time  or  the  heedless  hand  of  blind  chance  hath  drawn 

8  ^  Metrodorus  of  Lampsacos  in  his  treatise  concerning  Homerf  has  argued  very 
foolishly,  tumlng  everything  into  allegory."  —  Tatian,  (}r,  ad  Orœau,  21.  This  is  to 
be  charged  to  Hontrolatry^  as  Biblical  allegorizing  to  Bibliolatry. 
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from  of  old  to  thîs  présent  in  her  huge  Dragnet,  whether  Kah 
or  Sea-weed,  Shells  or  Shrubbs,  unpickcd,  unchosen,  those  are 
tho  Pathers/'  After  we  hâve  made  ail  due  allowance  for  them 
as  the  chiidren  of  theîr  âge,  and  hâve  considered  the  necessary 
limitations  of  cîrcumstances,  éducation  and  traditional  modes 
of  thought,  it  remains  to  be  said  that  in  gênerai  the  history 
of  their  Biblical  interprétation  is  a  history  of  failures.  Until 
about  the  third  century  the  Old  Testament  was  the  only  Holy 
Scripture  recognized  by  the  Christian  fathers,  and  this  they 
regarded  with  the  superstitions  révérence  and  Ireated  with  the 
hcrmeneutical  method  of  the  Jewish  schools.  And  when  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  settled,  and  thèse  writings 
were  placed  on  an  equality  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament, 
they  were  regarded  and  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Add  to 
this  an  exclusive  use,  at  least  by  the  earlier  fathers,  of  the 
Septuagint  with  its  wilderness  of  errors  and  false  renderings, 
and  one  is  in  a  position  to  anticipate  the  sort  of  interprétation 
which  would  resuit.  Clément  of  Rome,  Barnabas,  Hermas, 
Justin  Martyr,  Irenœus,  TertuUian,  Cyprian  are  nothing  if 
not  allegorists.  Christology  now  adds  a  newinterest  and  au- 
other  motive  for  allegorizing  and  for  distorting  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets.  liiddleton  has  remarked,  with  as  much  truth 
as  wit.  that  Justin  applied  ail  the  sticks  and  pièces  of  wood  in 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  cross.  The  great  représentatives  of 
the  Christian  school  of  Alexandria,  Clemens  and  Origen,have 
commanded  the  vénération  of  the  Church  for  their  learning, 
their  sympathy  with  philosophy,  their  breadth  and  liberality  ; 
but  they  were  driven  to  allegorizing  by  the  exigencies  of  their 
theory  ot  the  infallibility  and  homogeneity  of  the  Bible,  and 
almost  their  whole  exegesis  is  perverted  by  this  indomitable 
error.  Hence  the  endless  play  of  lancy  and  caprice,  hence  the 
theory  of  "  three  sensés,"  one  of  which,  if  not  another,  could 
be  made  to  yield  the  meaning  necessary  to  remove  a  ^^  diffi- 
cnlty  "  or  a  contradiction,  and  bring  the  Bible  into  harmony 
with  philosophy  and  reason. 

Tlie  School  of  Antioch  casts  a  ray  of  light  upon  this  chaos 
without  form  and  void  of  the  Patristic  exegesis.    If  the  my> 
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tic  interprétation  and  Orthodoxj  must  stand  or  fall  together, 
as  Cardinal  Newman  lias  remarked,  the  heterodoxy  of  the 
scbool  of  Antioch  bas  found  its  explanation.  Théodore  of 
Mopsuestia  justly  deserves  the  honor  of  being  the  représenta- 
tive of  this  scbool.  A  man  of  ^'  bold  independence  and  mas- 
culine sagacity,"  "  a  voîce  and  not  an  ecbo  ;  a  voice  amid 
tbousands  of  echoes  which  repeated  onlj  the  emptiest  sounds," 
be  bas  bappily  been  heard  through  the  âges,  and  at  length 
recognized  and  honored  according  to  bis  merits.  In  establish- 
ing  and  carrying  ont  the  Grammatical  and  Historical  method 
of  interprétation  be  anticipated  by  many  centuries  the  only 
correct  bermeneutical  doctrine.  He  firmly  opposed  the  "  sub- 
tle  fascination  "  of  allegorizing  ;  but  thougb  be  stood  in  bis 
own  time  like  ^^  a  rock  in  the  morass  of  ancient  exegesis," 
tbe  tendencies  of  bis  âge  were  too  strong  to  admit  and  yield 
to  bis  inâuencCi  and  tbe  turbid  tide  of  dos^matizing,  allego- 
rizing  and  mysticizing,  roUed  on  over  him  and  bis  brilliant 
scbool. 

Jérôme  with  ail  bis  splendid  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  tbe  Cburcb,  must  be  accounted  a  poor  exegete.  While 
complaining  agaînst  Origen  and  bis  allegorizing,  and  profess- 
ing  a  désire  to  let  Scripiure  speak  for  itself,  be  still  censures 
tbe  turpitudo  litterae^  calls  the  literal  interprétation  "  Jewish," 
with  a  tendency  to  beresy,  adopts  tbe  threefold  sensé,  gives  a 
myslical  meaning  to  the  Levitical  law,  and  allegorizes  without 
stint,  not  sparing  even  the  plain  narratives  of  the  Gospels. 

Augustine,  "  the  oracle  df  thirteen  centuries,"  a  man  of 
most  brilliant  powers,  who  bas  wielded  a  greater  influence 
tban  any  other  man  of  bis  âge  upon  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  bas  also  contributed  more  tban  any  other  of  the 
fathers  to  corrupt  and  dégrade  Biblical  Interprétation.  He 
adopted  tbe  old  Philonian  and  Rabbinic  point  of  view  that 
everything  in  the  Bible  which  on  a  fair  interprétation  appears 
to  be  immoral  or  contrary  to  orthodox  dogma,  must  be  re- 
garded  as  mystical,  or  as  having  a  *'  deeper  "  sensé.  His  dog- 
matism  rendered  the  most  of  his  interprétation  untrustwortby. 
One  of  bis  rules  was  that  the  Bible  must  be  interproted  with 
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référence  to  Church  Orthodoxy,*  and  that  ail  passages  of 
Scripture  most  be  în  accord  with  each  other.  Hîs  method 
was,  therefore,  the  panharmonic,  which  must,  of  course,  be 
allegorîcal,  and  he  contrîbuted  greatly  to  establish  and  stéréo- 
type the  pemicîous  hermeneutical  principle  of  the  *'  Analogy 
of  Faîth."  "  After  ail  his  judicious  théories,  he  makes  his 
exegesis  the  facile  slave  ot  his  personal  theology."  On  the 
whole,  the  exegetical  period  known  as  the  Patristic  ended  in 
the  complète  victory  of  the  allegorists.  The  School  of  Anti- 
och,  which  could  alone  hâve  redeenied  it  from  hermeneutical 
worthlessness,  went  down  under  anathemas  on  account  of  un- 
orthodox  teachîngs,  and  in  the  discrédit  of  its  theology,  ita 
exegetical  method,  of  which  the  ago  was  not  worthy,  fell  into 
disuse  and  oblivion. 

The  mediaeval  âges,  the  âges  of  darkness,  ofiFer  an  unfruitful 
field  to  the  student  of  Interprétation  —  unfruitful  except  in 
admonitions  and  glaring  lessons  of  warning.  While  the  in- 
tellect of  the  Church  was  in  servitude  to  the  triple  power  of 
Scripture,  Pope  and  Tradition  ;  while  there  was  no  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  ail  éducation  being  ecclesiastical,  and  sacerdo- 
tal *  authority  suprême  ;  while  mo:^t  interpreters  possessed 
little  knowledge  of  Greek  and  less  of  Hebrew  ;  while  the  su- 
prême interest  was  the  maintenance  of  an  overweening  Tem- 
poral Power  at  whatever  cost  to  Truth  and  whatever  perver- 
sion of  Scripture,  it  is  no  wonder  that  interprétation  evapo- 
rated  in  idie  répétitions  of  the  fathers  and  unfruitful  Glosses, 
and  that  in  the  end  the  Book  was  completely  subjected  to  the 
vain  caprice  or  the  arrogant  dogmatism  of  the  expositor. 
Among  the  voluminous  writings  of  the  men  who  hâve  been 
accounted  great  in  thèse  âges,  —  Bede,  Erigena,  St.  Bernard, 
Abelard,  Aquinas,  Peter  Lombard,  Occam,  —  it  is  almost  a 
fruitless  task  to  look  for  any  contribution  of  value  to  the  sci- 
ence of  Interprétation. 

The  period  of  the  Reformation  signalizes  the  ad  vent  of  a 
new  epoch  of  Bîblical  study  and  interprétation  no  less  than 
of  intelloctual  life  and  culture.    The  "  Reformers  before  the 

^  **  Soriptwxi  fMu  cMerUnm  fidem  cathoUeam,** 
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Beformation  "  announce  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day.  Already 
the  revîval  of  letters  had  impressod  Valla  with  the  idea  that 
Scripture  must  be  interpreted  by  the  laws  of  grammar,  ând 
he  had  expressed  his  amazement  that  men  ignorant  of  Greek 
should  venture  to  interpret  St.  Paul.  Reuchlin  had  learned 
Hebrew,  and  applied  his  knowledge  of  this  tongue  to  the  inter- 
prétation of  the  Old  Testament.  Erasmus,  in  whom  "  Greece 
rose  from  the  dead  with  the  New  Testament  in  her  hand," 
had  marked  an  epoch  by  the  publication  of  his  editio  princepê 
of  the  New  Testament.  But'it  was  reserved  to  the  sturdy 
common  sensé  and  independent  spirit  of  Luther  toliberate  ex- 
egesis  from  its  bondage  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and 
to  be  at  least  the  herald  of  the  new  era.  Beginning  with  the 
assertion  of  the  suprême  authority  and  sufficiency  of  Scrip- 
ture, he  denied  the  "  dreary  fiction  "  of  the  fourfold  sensé. 
"  The  literal  sensé  of  Scripture  alone,"  he  said,  "  is  the  whole 
essence  of  faith  and  Christian  theology."  Allegory  was  to 
him  the  sum  of  exegetical  abominations.  ^'  Origen's  allégo- 
ries are  not  worth  so  much  dirt,"  hedeclared,with  more  force 
than  élégance.  '*  To  allegorize  is  to  juggle  with  Scripture." 
"  Allégories  are  awkward,  absurd,  invented,  obsolète,  loose 
rage."  His  free  and  fearless  treatment  of  Scripture,  and  his 
almost  scornful  aud  peremptory  rejection  of  some  of  tho  ca- 
Donical  books  hâve  surprised  and  confounded  his  commentators. 
But  this  attitude  is  explained  by  his  very  libéral  opinions  on 
inspiration,  révélation,  and  the  canon.  To  him  inspiration 
was  not  verbal  ;  the  Word  of  God  was  not  identical  and  co- 
extensive  with  the  Scriptures  ;  was  not  in  the  Scriptures  alone. 
Inspiration  was  no  *'  exhausted  spasm  of  the  past."     His  urm- 
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But  the  mautle  of  Luther  dîd  not  fall  upon  any  of  his  im- 
médiate successors.  The  âge  which  foUowed  the  Reformatiou 
furnished  only  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  for  exegetical 
progress.  Protestantism  had  passed  under  the  bondage  of 
creeds,  after  having  thrown  oflF  the  bondage  of  the  Pope  and 
of  Tradition.  When  every  city  aspired  to  hâve  a  creed  of  its 
own  ;  when  the  chief  ambition  of  theologians  was  to  construct 
iron-clad  Systems  of  theology  and  write  huge  volumes  in  their 
defence  ;  when  contention  over  trifles  fiUed  the  air  with  clamor 
and  every  man  was  a  shouting  Lutheran  or  a  Reformed,  a 
Maccinîst  or  a  Philippist,  an  Ântinomian  or  an  Osiandrian,  a 
Majorist  or  a  Ubiquitariau,  a  Synergistic  or  an  Âdiaphoristic, 
and  80  on,  the  perversion  of  Scripture  in  a  partizan  interest 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  rise  of  party  spirit  marks 
the  fall  of  exegesis.  Probably  no  other  resuit  could  hâve 
come  from  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  Papal  infallibility 
having  been  set  aside,  Protestantism  was  in  need  of  an  oracle 
agaiiist  Anabaptiste,  Socinians,  Bomanists.  The  appeal  to  the 
Bible  lay  nearest  to  hand  and  was  under  the  circumstances 
inévitable.  But  to  appeal  to  the  Bible  as  an  infallible,  super- 
naturally  inspired  authority,  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  end* 
less  misinterpreiation,  especially  when  a  controversial  interest 
prevails.  It  is  History  which  speaks  through  Dr.  Parrar  when 
he  says  that,  ''  whoever  was  the  first  dogmatist  to  make  the 
terms  *  Bible  '  and  *  Word  of  God  '  synonymous,  rendered  the 
cause  of  truth  and  religion  an  immense  disservice."  But  the 
spiritual  stagnation  was  not  to'  become  complète  and  hopeless. 
The  Reformers  of  the  degenerate  successors  of  the  Great  Re- 
former hastened  to  come.  Ârminius  with  his  splendid  suc- 
cession of  theologians  :  the  Pietists,  represented  by  Spener  ; 
toleration  and  culture  advocated  by  Oalixtus  ;  philosophy  re- 
vived  by  the  great  masters,  Descartes  and  Spinoza  ;  and  tlie 
mysticism  of  Boehme,  each  contributed  its  part  to  make  the 
close  of  this  period  more  fruitful  than  its  beginning.  Two 
great  critics  and  commentators  stand  ont  conspicuous  amidst 
the  désolation  of  this  period  4n  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Wetstein  and  Bengel,  both  of  whom  were  suspected 
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or  accused  of  heresy,  but  who  by  theîr  independence  of  mind, 
great  learning  and  sound  critical  principlesy  reâect  splendor 
upon  the  cheerless  post-Reformation  epoch  of  interpretatioD, 
aud  worthily  introduce  the  Modem  Age.  They  illustrate  the 
fact  that  the  Christian  Church  bas  often  been  most  helped  aud 
adTanced  by  those  whom  it  has  most  anathematized. 

If  we  let  the  Modem  Perîod  of  Interprétation  begin  wîth 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteeuth  ceutury,  the  subtle  and  pêne- 
trating  influence  of  Lessinp:  becomes  the  first  strîkîng  proph- 
ecy  of  the  new  era.  Thoroughly  in  sympathy  wîth  Christian- 
ity,  he  could  not  tolerate  the  servitude  of  the  letter,  and 
probably  no  one  gave  a  stronger  impulse  than  this  "  versatile 
Proteus  "  of  bis  âge  to  that  récognition  of  the  fact  that  we 
hâve  received  the  Divine  Truth  in  earthern  vessels,  which  îs 
the  indispensable  condition  of  a  sound  interprétation.  ^'  The 
Bible  evidently  contains  more  than  belongs  to  religion,  aud  it 
is  a  mère  supposition  that  in  the  additional  matter  it  must  be 
equally  infallible."  In  thèse  words  of  Lessing  are  contained 
the  promise  and  potency  of  ail  that  modem  exegesis  has  con- 
tributed  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  Bible.  This  is  true, 
because  they  furnish  a  point  of  view  at  which  there  is  no 
longer  any  motive  for  allegorizing  and  resortiug  to  violent 
exegesis,  in  order  to  bring  every  part  of  the  Bible  into  har- 
mony  with  every  other  part,  or  with  science,  reason  and  phi- 
losophy. 

Early  in  this  period  appeared  some  of  the  great  philological 
and  exegetical  works  which  hâve  made  it  illustrions,  those  of 
Ernesti,  Michaelis  and  Eichhorn.  That  the  verbal  sensé  of 
Scripture  must  be  determined  in  the  same  way  in  which  we 
ascertain  that  of  other  books,  was  the  hermeneutical  principle 
from  which  Ernesti  took  his  departure.  It  is  Seraler,  how- 
ever,  who  marks  the  epoch,  and  whose  influence  as  an  exegete 
has  been  most  powerful  and  persistent.  In  clearness  of  in- 
sight,  logical  consistency,  and  fearless  independence,  he  has 
had  few  equals  in  any  âge.  Exegesis  received  at  his  haiids  a 
new  impulse  and  direction.  His  attitude  toward  the  canon 
was  much  like  that  of  Luther.     He  anticipated  the  Tiibingen 
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school  in  poîntîng  out  the  Judaîzîng  and  Pauline  "tendencies" 
in  the  New  Testament.  After  Semler  exegesis  became,  and 
bas  continued  to  be,  no  longer  merely  grammatical,  but  bis- 
torical  also.  In  establishing  tbis  bistorieal  metbod,  and  insist- 
ing  wîtb  Lessing  on  tbe  distinction  of  tbe  divine  and  buman 
éléments  in  tbe  Bible,  be  eut  ofiF  at  tbe  root  ail  tbe  typical, 
allegorical,  dogmatic,  confessional,  naturalistic  Systems.  Tbese 
bave  no  motive  wben  once  tbe  point  of  view  is  reacbed  wbicb 
Î8  indicated  in  tbe  foUowing  words  of  Semler  :  "  It  is  incon- 
ceivable  bow  tbougbtful  Cbristiaus  confound  tbe  sacred  Scrip- 
tures  of  tbe  Jews  and  tbe  Word  of  God  wbicb  is  bere  and 
tbere  contained  and  enveloped  tberein." 

Mention  sbould  not  be  omitted,  in  even  tbe  briefest  sketcb 
of  tbe  bistory  of  interprétation,  of  tbe  salutary  and  wide- 
reacbing  influence  of  Sclileiermacber.  "  tbe  Origen  of  Ger- 
many.**  He  was  not  only  tbe  founder  of  tbe  Psycbological 
Scbool  of  exegesis,  but  furnisbed  a  fine  exemplification  of  tbat 
union  of  profound  Christian  faitb  and  tbe  pliilosopbic  spirit 
witb  tbe  freest  and  boldest  critical  attitude  toward  tbe  sacred 
books,  of  wbicb  Dr.  Marthieau  and  Arcbdeacon  Farrar  are 
among  tbe  best  living  illustrations. 

We  can  only  mention  Gesenius,  De  Witte,  Bleek,  Ewald, 
Hausratb,  Pfleiderer,  Keim,  Hase,  Neander,  Dorner.  In  tbat 
monumental  work  of  Meyer,  tbe  Commentary  on  tbe  New 
Testament,  tbe  exegesis  of  tbe  modem  epocb  culminâtes  and 
finds  its  most  consummate  expression. 

Dr.  Parrar's  own  justification  of  bis  point  of  view  in  rela- 
tion to  tbe  divine  and  buman  éléments  in  tbe  Bible  ougbt  not 
to  be  omitted  in  a  notice  of  bis  History.  ^^  And  if  any  one 
ask,  *  How  are  we  to  discriminate  between  tbat  wbicb  in  tbe 
Bible  ougbt  to  be  to  us  tbe  immédiate  word  of  God,  and  tbat 
wbicb,  baving  been  but  relative  and  transient,  is  not  His  word 
to  us  ?  '  —  I  answer  tbat  not  only  is  tbere  not  tbe  sligbtest 
practical  difficulty  in  doing  so,  but  tbat  tbe  question  sbows, 
surely,  a  strange  and  unwortby  timidity.  .  .  For  ail  essen- 
tial  trutlis,  bave  we  nothing  to  guide  us  into  certainty  ?  Hâve 
we  no  reason  '  ligbted  by  God,  and  ligliting  to  God,  ref  Mlur    . 
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minata  iUuminans  f  *  Hâve  we  mtbîn  us  no  voice  of  Con- 
science, *  tliat  aborîgînal  vîcar  of  Christ,  a  Prophet  in  its  in- 
formations, a  Monarch  in  its  peremptoriness,  a  Prîest  în  its 
blessings  and  anathemas  ?  '  Hâve  we  no  Spirit  of  Ood  to 
guide  us,  or  has  He  abdicated  His  office  since  the  days  of  St. 
John,  or  at  least  since  the  days  of  St.  Augustine  î  " 

To  those  who  shall  hâve  had  the  patience  to  read  thîs  frag- 
mentary  ontline  of  the  history  of  a  most  important  part  of 
the  progress  of  the  humau  mind,  the  lessons  which  that  history 
teaches  will  not  be  obscure  or  far  to  seek.  It  would,  surely, 
be  to  follow  the  dictate  of  a  most  unwarrantable  pessimism  to 
déclare  that  the  teachings  of  that  history  are  disheartening. 
A  history  of  errors,to  a  great  extent,  indeed,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted  to  be.  The  "  divine  event"  towards  which  Exegesis 
has  moved  and  is  moving,  may  yet  be  far  away.  and  not  even 
to  be  reathed  by  our  methods.  But  that  a  decided,  though 
tardy,  progress  has  been  made,  the  history  will,  surely,  hâve 
taught  him  who  shall  not  hâve  read  it  in  vain.  The  Unes  on 
which  this  progress  has  been  made  and  must  continue  to  be 
made  are,  too,  unmistakable.  Prepossessions,  the  hot  zeal  of 
coutroversy,  dogmas  of  the  infallibility,  homogeneity  and  ab- 
solute  harmony  of  the  Scripture,  hâve  always  made,  and  will 
certaiuly  continue  to  make,  wheresoever  they  prevail,  of  inter- 
prétation a  hideous  farce.  To  reject  the  conclusions  of  a  valid 
historical  criticism  touching  the  composition  and  authorship 
of  Biblical  writings,  to  dissipate  by  a  *'  figurative  "  interpréta- 
tion tlie  plain  sensé  of  passages  which  otherwise  would  préju- 
dice a  System  of  Theology,  has  always  been,  and  will  always 
be,  to  court  exegetical  disaster.  But  to  the  clear-seeing,  un- 
biassed  mind,  to  the  discriminating  and  critical,  yet  devout 
and  révèrent  seeker  after  truth,  the  Bible  will  continue  to  be, 
as  through  the  âges  it  has  been,  the  greatest,  the  purest,  the 
most  inspiriug  Word  of  God. 

Président  0.  Oone,  D.D. 
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Article  XL 

Some  Modem  Phases  of  Social  JEconamtf. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  who  hâve  a  recognized  place 
among  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  social  and  political  econo- 
my,  who  broadlj  hold  and  urge  with  emphasis  doctrines  some- 
what  as  follows  : 

1.  Tlie  state  is  under  no  obligation  to  edocate  the  children 
of  its  citizens.  Tlie  injury  that  cornes  from  so  doing  is  greater 
than  the  blessing  conferred. 

2.  No  man  has  a  right  to  marry  and  become  the  head  of  a 
family  until  he  has  sufficient  means,  not  only  to  support,  but 
to  educate  his  possible  children. 

3.  Institutions  of  charity  which  bave  their  ground  in  the 
Christian  sentiment  of  tenderness  and  pity  for  the  weaker 
members  of  society  are  harmful,  since  thoy  tend  to  préserve 
and  perpotuate  the  imperfect  and  abortive  spécimens  of  the 
human  stock. 

4.  The  common  notion  of  the  relation  between  parent  and 
child  is  wholly  erroneous.  The  parent,  since  he  is  the  cause 
of  the  child*s  existence,  owes  everything  to  the  child.  The 
child  owes  nothing  to  the  parent,  not  even  affection. 

Tliese  doctrines,  when  presented  in  their  nakedness,  cannot 
but  be  shocking  to  the  average  intelligence  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  when  clothed  in  the  garb  which  their  advocates 
know  80  well  how  to  weave  for  them,  they  not  only  hâve  about 
.them  a  certain  air  of  plausibility,  but  seem  to  carry  with 
them  for  some  minds,  at  least,  the  force  of  verity.  Evi- 
dently  they  spring  out  of  scientiiic  théories  which,  hâve  as- 
sumed  a  wide  prominence  in  our  time.  But  examination 
will  show  that  they  are  grounded  in  a  misconception  and 
misapplication  of  those  théories.  The  law  of  évolution, 
and  to  some  extent  beyond  question  the  law  of  évolution 
by  natural  selectidn,  holds  in  human  society  and  human  life. 
But  to-day  the  most  intelligent  of  those  theorists  who  are  in- 
clined  to  put  this  law  into  the  foreground  of  their  philosophy, 
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and  make  it  the  key  with  whicli  to  nnlock  the  deepest  mys- 
teries  of  the  uuiverse,  are  carcful  to  assert  that  tbis  law  does 
not  work  blindly  and  automatically  among  mea  as  in  the 
lower  orders  of  being,  but  that  like  the  other  laws  which  per- 
tain  to  man's  existence,  it  is  sabject  to  intelligent  and  moral 
control.  Every  one  must  see  that  there  are  certain  funda- 
raental  postulâtes  by  which  ail  scientific  study  must  be  gov- 
erned.  For  example,  no  law  can  be  examined  apart  from  the 
Tacts  which  underlie  and  attend  its  movements.  Neither  can 
auy  law  so  operate  as  to  be  at  variance  with  the  nature  of  things 
in  that  province  of  fact  where  its  dominion  is  recognized.  In 
other  words,  every  principle  which  is  presented  for  the  guid- 
ance  of  either  nature  or  life,  must  be  applied  with  due  re- 
gard to  ail  the  phenomena  of  the  domain  in  which  it  bears 
sway. 

In  view  of  thèse  things  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the  re- 
ciprocal  relations  of  parent  and  child,  of  the  state  and  tho 
subject,  of  institutions  and  humanity. 

The  saying  that  the  parent  owes  everything  to  the  child,  has 
in  it  a  measure  of  truth.  The  parent  is  bound  to  do  for  the 
welfare  of  his  oflFspring  ail  that  lies  in  his  power.  He  must 
exercise  prudence  in  his  behalf,  and  he  must  take  up  déniais 
for  bis  sake.  Ail  good  men  throughout  the  civilized  world 
recognize  the  obligation,  and  neither  rational  religion  nor 
sonnd  philosophy  teach  anything  to  the  contrary.  The  fact 
tliat  marriuges  among  enlightened  nations  vary  with  the  price 
of  corn,  shows  that  even  the  most  ignorant  and  least  thought- 
lul  members  of  society  exhibit  no  tendency  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  paternity  without  some  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples  of  prudence.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  truth.  Indeed, 
this  entire  teaching  in  regard  to  parent  and  child,  state  and 
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care,*  training,  lie  lias  a  riglit  to  sometliing  from  the  child  ;  for 

instance,  to  obédience,  honor,  affection.     The  Mosaic  law  said  : 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long 

npon  the  land  which  tbe  Lord  thy  6od  giveth  thee.    Filial 

obédience,  fUial  trust,  filial  affection  was  the  corner-stone, 

upon  which  the  Hebrew  state  was  to  find  its  permanence. 

Nor  does  it  require  any  very  profound  pénétration  to  perçoive 

that  it  is  the  strength  of  the  family  tie  among  the  children 

of  Israël  which  enabled  them  to  survive  the  shock  of  national 

^  dissolution  and  kept  them  apart  from  ail  other  races  and 

f  stamped  upon  them  from  génération  to  génération  and  from 

âge  to  âge  their  original  characteristics  as  a  peculiar  peo{>le. 

But  this  is  not  a  spécifie  rule,  devised  for  a  partlcular  race. 

It  is  a  universal  law  grounded  in  the  very  nature  of  our  hu- 

manity.     Ail  permanent  society  is  built  upon  the  sacrednoss 

of  the  family  tie.     Contrast  the  stability  of  western  society 

with  those  fréquent  upheavals  in  oriental  life  which  so  often 

proceed  through  parricide.    Moreover,  let  it  be  remembered 

that  the  family  is  the  fundamental  social  unit.      Hère  is  the 

point  at  which  the  law  of  évolution  begins  to  work.      Before 

the  family  we  hâve  nothing  but  brutality.    Ethical  conceptions 

do  not  émerge  until  men  hâve  assumed  social  relations.    But 

the  first  social  bond  is  the  bond  of  family.     In  the  primeval 

family,  moreover,  the  father  is  the  head.      We  hâve  an  accu. 

rate  and  graphie  picture  of  such  a  family  in  the  history  of 

the  Patriarchs  in  the  book  of  Genesis.     Hère  everything,  the 

wives,  the  children,  the  servants,  and  even  the  cattle  seemed 

to  stand  in  the  same  subordinate  relation  to  the  head.    Jacob 

said  :  "  With  my  staff  1  passed  over  this  Jordan,  and  now  I 

am  become  two  bands."     Historv  lias  but  one   testîmonv  to 
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plained  by  the  fact  tlmt  there  was  a  time  when  tlie  very  exist- 
ence of  the  family  was  wrappod  up  in  this  relation.  The 
father  was  the  head.  But  his  headship  was  représentative. 
On  him  rested  the  responsibilities  of  the  family  ;  in  him  the 
family  lived.  He  conld  only  discharge  his  obligations  and 
préserve  the  family  existence  throngh  the  faithful  submission 
and  loyal  service  of  every  meraber  of  the  corporate  unit. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  this  primitive  social  unit  that  we  find 
the  warrant  of  filial  duty.  Its  ground  may  be  there  ;  but  its 
growth  has  kept  pace  with  ail  the  manifold  developments  of 
humanity.  The  obligation,  therefore,  holds  even  more  widely 
and  sacredly  than  ever  ;  and  for  the  reason  that  the  family  is 
the  point  of  departure  in  every  prpgressive  movement  which 
man  has  made,  whether  of  a  social  or  an  individual  sort. 

To  be  more  spécifie  we  would  affirm  that  the  more  compli- 
cated  forms  of  the  social  organism  hâve  their  root  and  germ 
in  the  family.  Even  the  state  itself  is  but  an  aggregation 
under  varied  and  manifold  conditions,  to  be  sure,  of  families. 
The  order  observed  in  ancient  Rome  serves,  perhaps,  as  well 
as  anything  to  illustrate  a  broadly  analogous  process  which 
has  taken  place  among  every  people  that  has  passed  from  bar- 
barism  to  civilization.  We  hâve  first  the  family,  then  the 
gens,  after  that  the  tribe.  Finally  the  aggregation  of  tribes 
consti tûtes  the  commonwealth.^  So  that  in  certain  important 
respects,  the  state  has  come  into  the  place  of  the  father.  Tou 
may  as  well  say,  therefore,  that  the  child  owes  nothing  to  the 
state  within  whose  jurisdiction  he  is  born,  as  that  he  owes 
nothing  to  his  parents,  and  vice  versa. 

In  like  manner,  ail  the  movements  towards  individual  inde- 
pendence  and  freedom,  proceed  from  the  same  sourco.     Every 

1 1  would  not  be  understood  as  taking  issue  with  Dr.  Multord  in  his  assertion  that 
**  the  nation  is  not  the  continuance  of  the  family,  nor  is  it  the  resalt  simply  of  its  ex- 
tension, nor  is  it  in  its  form  necessarily  correspondent  to  it**      In  many  of  its  aspects, 
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suoh  movement  instead  of  being  a  rétrograde  tendency  towards 
a  more  primitiTe  and  archaic  condition  of  brute  lawlessness^ 
ia  a  movement  that  takes  place  nnder  the  law  of  organic  life 
by  the  relaxing  of  some  ancient  custom  that  bas  lost  its  mean- 
ing  and  force  under  the  changed  conditions  of  human  inter- 
course,  or  through  the  modified  application  of  an  old  rule  to 
oircnmstances  widely  différent  from  tliose  originally  contom- 
plated  by  it,  or,  finally,  by  the  intervention  of  new  principles 
imperatively  demanded  by  phases  of  life  which  a  wide  and  com- 
plicated  séries  of  human  expériences  has  produced.  For  in- 
stance, owing  to  the  custom  of  reckoning  descent  by  agnation, 
and  of  making  the  oldest  maie  ascendant  the  head  of  the 
family,  the  wife  became  by  the  act  of  marriage,  in  theory  of 
law,  the  daughter  of  her  husband.  This  doctrine  lies  at  the 
foundation,  not  only  of  the  common  law  of  England  as  it  per- 
tains  to  the  position  of  married  women,  but  of  the  civil  law 
of  every  European  state.  For  a  period,  we  cannot  tell  how 
long,  that  nndoubtedly  was  woman's  protection.  But  there 
came  a  time  when,  under  some  circumstances,  that  view  of 
her  relation*  was  oppressive.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  her 
husband,  eut  off  from  the  power  of  return  to  her  father's 
house,  she  was  liable  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  those  who  not 
only  had  no  interest  in  her,  but  whose  every  interest  was  an- 
tagonistic  to  hers.  The  ecclesiastics  of  the  Middle  Ages  seeing 
this,  resolved  to  protect  her  in  the  very  article  of  marriage. 
The  important  clause  in  the  marriage-service  of  the  Church  of 
England,  ^^  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  and  with  ail  my  worldly 
goods  I  thee  endow,"  was  the  solemn  formula  by  which  the 
husband,  in  Ood's  house,  before  God's  altar,  with  the  priest 
of  Qod  for  a  witness,  and  by  means  of  a  ring  as  a  pledge  rec- 
ognized  his  wife's  right  to  dower  in  bis  goods.  Other  forms 
of  individual  liberty,  such  as  the  graduai  émancipation  of  sons 
from  Patria  Potestas,  by  processes  not  less  striking,  might 
be  cited. 

The  point  of  this  teaching  is  that  the  récognition  of  ail  the 
obligations  involved  in  the  family  bond,  and  by  every  member 
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of  the  familj,  cbildreu  not  less  than  parente,  is  tbe  first  pria- 
ciple  of  social  ethics. 

Tlie  obligation  of  the  state  towards  the  children  of  ite  eiti- 
zens,  resta  apon  grounds  equally  solid.  B7  the  same  title  that 
the  fatlier  inay  claim  tlie  révérence,  affection,  and  in  some 
measure  tlie  obédience  of  his  oflfspriug,  the  state  can  demand 
the  loyaltj  and  service  of  its  cituens.  The  state,  however, 
can  bave  no  title  in  which  a  duty  is  not  involved.  It  would 
be  the  wildest  follj  to  assert  that  the  state  owes  notbing  to 
its  members.  Everybody  admits  that  it  is  bound  to  give  pro- 
tection to  those  who  acknowledge  ite  authority.  But  is  it  not 
also  the  province  of  statesmanship  to  foreoast  the  future,  and 
take  ail  needful  ineasures  that  those  on  whom  tlie  stability  of 
the  nation  must  hereafter  dépend  are  in  some  niauner  eqnipped 
for  the  intelligent  and  faithful  discliarge  of  duties  whicli  grow 
ont  of  tbeir  relation  to  tlie  body  politic  !  For  consider,  what 
is  the  state  ?  In  its  primary  aspect  it  is  a  collection  of  per> 
sons  who  hâve  assumed  certain  definite  and  prescribed  rela- 
tions for  the  attainment  of  common  ends.  In  this  view  it  it 
purely  an  artifice.  It  is  the  organ  through  wliich  results  es- 
sential  to  the  common  weal  are  sought.  Unless  the  organ 
can  be  depended  uppn  to  exert  its  proper  functions,  it  might 
as  well  not  be.  Indeed,  it  is  to  this  point  that  every  révolution 
and  every  revolt  against  the  central  authority  must  look  for 
its  viudication.  When  the  state  ceases  to  be  beneficent  it  no 
longer  lias  any  claim  upon  those  from  whom  its  authority  bas 
emanated.  It  must  confer  a  blessing  on  its  citizens,  or  else 
the  compact  out  of  which  it  springs  and  which  is  indeed  its 
essence  falls  to  pièces. 

Now  among  the  spécifie  items  of  beneficence  to  which  the 
people  who  constitute  a  nation  may  justly  look,  is  éducation. 
Of  course  when  éducation  was  a  less  important  factor  of  hu- 
man  life,  when  states  depended  for  stability  and  power  more 
upon  brute  force,  when  the  gênerai  results  of  protection,  as 
^ell  as  of  material  and  social  welfare,  came  rather  through 
the  mighty  energy  of  adhésion  and  organic  union,  than  through 
a  widely  diffused  intelligence,  when  learning  was  the  privi- 
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Jege  of  a  few  select  and  cliosen  indiyiduals  whom  the  nation  en 
trusted  with  its  authority  and  on  whom  it  bestowed  its  honore, 
^he  riglit  of  the  citizen  by  virtue  of  his  citizenship  to  receive 
training  at  the  hands  of  the  state,  did  not  seem  so  apparent. 
Nor  was  it  so  imperative.  But  the  times  hâve  changed.  To- 
«day  the  national  authority  that  cannot  appeal  to  the  intelli- 
gent affection  of  its  people,  is  powerless,  and  must  soon  perish 
altogether.  Today,  therefore,  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  re- 
çoive préparation  for  citizenship,  is  inhérent  and  fundamental. 
The  arguments  which  would  precludeit  might  be  turned  with 
-equal  force  against  every  form  of  beneficence  which  may  be 
demanded  of  tlie  nation. 

The  oconomical  side  of  thèse  questions  is  not  less  instruc- 
tive. The  l^timate,  almost  the  necessary,  inference  of  the 
philoeophy  hère  criticised  is  that  the  only  tolerable  condition 
of  life  is  one  of  what  may  be  called  moderato  wealth,  —  at 
least  that  family  life  should  not  even  be  permitted  except  un- 
der  conditions  of  finaneial  independence.  It  is  difficult  to 
'Conçoive  bow  a  notion  so  monstrous  as  this,  even  by  implica- 
tion slionld  ever*  bave  found  permanent  lodgment  in  a  mind 
that  is  one  degree  removed  from  idiocy.  Still  barder  is  it  to 
imagine  how  political  economists,  whose  business  it  is  to  teach 
that  there  is  no  article  of  wealtb  among  men  that  is  not  pri- 
marily  gathered  or  extorted  from  the  earth  or  sea,  and  then 
fasbioned  by  industry,  more  or  less  prolonged,  to  human  uses  ; 
that  everything  which  ministers  to  the  sustenance  or  comfort 
of  men  is  the  product  of  toil  ;  that  labor,  in  short,  is  the  in- 
dispensable instrument  of  those  éléments  which  auswer  the 
demands  both  of  the  daily  consumption  and  savings  of  the 
world,  should  hâve  entertained  and  promulgated  concep- 
tions so  absurd.  But  they  hâve.  It  becomes  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  expose  the  fallacy  of  their  teaching. 

No  doubt  their  views  proceed  in  part  from  the  too  great 
glorification  of  wealth  which  bas  become  the  prévalent  habit 
of  our  time.  Tlie  rapid  and  unprecedented  multiplication  of 
men  who  hâve  aoquired  vast  fortunes,  the  enorraous  increase 
of  a  tendency  to  self-indulgence,  the  wide-spread  and  impera- 
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tive  demand  for  luxnries  wbiob  had  not  6Teu  a  name  iu  any 
previous  order  of  civilization,  ha?e  had  muoh  to  do  with  the 
creatîon  of  false  standards  of  IWing.  Men  look  at  the  per- 
fectly  stupendous  material  changes  that  ha?e  been  wrought  on 
tbis  continent  within  half  a  century,  and  they  are  filled  with 
amazement  and  admiration.  Fifty  years  ago  tbis  nation  con- 
sisted  of  little  more  than  a  few  straggling  villages  which  skirted 
the  Atlantic  sea-board,  and  appeared  hère  and  there  along  the 
course  of  the  great  water-way  which  reacbes  from  the  Allegha- 
nies  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Within  that  period  the  continent 
bas  been  covered  with  a  network  of  railroads  as  mysterious  and 
Intricate  as  a  spider's  web.  The  electrio  télégraphe  which  belts 
the  globe,  bas  corne  to  bave  its  terminal  wires  not  only  in  the  pri- 
yate  offices  of  daily  traffic,  but  in  the  very  homes  of  the  people. 
Enormous  multitudes  of  human  beings  whom  no  man  can  num- 
ber,  from  every  climate  and  race  under  beaven,  bave  been  cast, 
as  if  by  some  gigantio  tidal  wave,  over  the  face  of  the  nation. 
The  prairie  sod  bas  been  turned  up.  The  primeval  forests  bave 
been  cleared  away,  and  their  timber  converted  into  wharves 
and  docks  and  warehouses  and  dwelling-places  for  men.  The 
mountains  bave  been  opened,  and  found  to  coutain  coal  and 
iron  in  limitless  abundance  ;  wbile  the  precious  metals,  in 
quantity  perhaps  greater  than  had  been  before  produced  from 
tïie  beginning  of  human  history,  bave  been  not  only  exposed 
to  view,  but  taken  ont  and  distribu ted  to  the  four  quarters  of 
tbe  globe.  Mighty  cities,  vying  in  the  number  of  their  p(^u- 
lation,  in  the  dignity  of  their  public  works,  in  the  vastness  of 
their  accumulations,  and  in  the  compactness  and  stability  of 
their  organization,  with  the  most  ancient  and  renowned  cities 
of  the  earth,  bave  come  into  being,  and  grown  to  their  présent 
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of  the  nation  lies  in  the  sons  of  the  poor.  The  men  who 
bave  wrought  ail  thèse  wonderful  changes  are  not  the  finan- 
'Ctal  magnâtes  of  the  populous  centres,  not  they  who  are 
olothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  and  fare  sumptuously  every 
day,  bnt  the  hardy  toilers,  whose  one  constant  motive  of  effort 
lias  been  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  themselves  and  their 
families.  Rèmove  them  as  factors  out  of  this  complicâted 
process  of  industry,  deny  to  them  the  privilège  of  forming 
family  ties  and  of  multiplying  and  replenishinç  the  earth  ac- 
cording  to  the  Divine  commandment,  and  what  would  become 
of  our  boasted  material  triumphs,  —  nay,  what  would  become 
of  civilization  itself  ?  It  is  passing  strange  to  what  shifts  our 
modem  doctrinaires  would  reduce  us.  If  to  their  miuds  pov- 
«rty  is  both  unattractive  and  intolérable,  they  ought  at  least 
to  be  able  to  perçoive  that  it  is  the  bed-rock  ou  which  wealth 
itself  bas  its  foundations  laid,  and  that  there  can  be  no  mate- 
rial advancement  without  it. 

Moreover,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  just  hère  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  society  that  the  impulse  is  generated  which 
leads  men  to  make  savings  and  to  accumulate,  and  by-and-by, 
to  wield  the  power  which  wealth  conféra.  Every  great  fortune 
in  this  country  and  the  world,  had  its  beginning  in  pov- 
erty.  You  hâve  not  far  to  go,  even  in  the  Old  World,  where 
fortunes  run  in  families  and  are  transferred  from  fatlier  to  son 
through  many  générations,  before  you  come  to  the  rude  swain 
who  tilled  his  own  acres  and  gathered  his  own  harvests.  It 
is  very  impressivo  to  stand  of  a  fine  afternoon  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  watch  the  rare  turnouts,  the  gorgeous  équipages,  in 
which  the  young  men  of  élégant  leisure  and  fashion  disport 
themselves.  But  it  is  not  less  impressive  to  observe  the  older 
men  who  follow  at  slower  pace  in  more  substantial  vehides, 
the  men  who  hâve  gathered  the  fortunes  of  the  great  metrop- 
olis  and  who  exert  a  power  which  is  felt  to  the  ends  of  the 
«artli.  If  one  observes  carefuUy  he  will  perçoive  that  nearly 
every  one  of  thèse  bas  a  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  which  he  ac- 
<iuireâ  on  the  milkinu^-stool  in  his  father's  barnyard,  or  in 
pîeking  atones  in  his  failier's  orchard,  or  in  bending  over  the 
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benoh  in  his  father'8  workshop,  or  in  tendiug  the  loom  in  bis 
father's  factory.  The  pbilosophiosl  mind  will  ai  once  infer 
that  the  financial  strength  and  maierial  growth  of  the  repabUe 
dépend  not  upon  the  soft  and  servile  imitators  of  aristocratie 
conditions  which  neither  exist  nor  hâve  any  foundation  for 
existence  in  this  conntry,  but  upon  those  unknown  youtbs  who 
at  this  moment  are  receiTing  training  for  a  life  of  indms- 
try  and  prudence  in  the  hard  and  bitter  school  of  poTcrty* 

Nor  may  it  snbject  the  eoonomical  view  of  this  question  to- 
too  great  a  strain  if  we  also  aflBrm  that  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  people  is  constantly  reinforced  from  the  contributions  of 
the  poor.  Political  econombts  of  almost  every  sdiool  are 
now  declaring  that  intelligence  is  an  indispensable  clément  of 
nearly  every  economical  problem.  If  this  is  so  it  bdongs  to 
the  science  in  its  widest  range  to  take  account  of  tiia  sources 
from  which  intelligence  flows.  But  it  needs  no  argument  to 
prove  not  only  that  genius  is  not  hereditary,  but  that  strong 
and  sturdy  intellectual  power  rarely  persista  i  i  fiamilies,  that 
it  is  constantly  fading  ont  and  Tanishing  away,  CTen  among 
the  intellectual  classeSi  in  spite  of  the  most  elaborate  devices 
of  discipline  and  culture.  Without  a  constant  infusion  of 
new  brain-power  irom  unknown  and  obscure  sources,  the 
intelligence  which  may  be  the  glory  of  a  nation  or  the  charac- 
teristic  of  a  race  would  soon  disappear.  Out  of  the  homes  of 
the  poor  and  lowly  must  rise  the  uneeasing  tide  of  fresh 
thought  which  is  to  guide  the  afiairs  of  a  great  people.  Yet 
if  tlie  philosophy  under  review  is  correct,  such  men  as  Lin- 
coln and  Oarfield  and  even  Daniel  Webster  —  not  to  mention 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Horace  Oreeley  and  old  John  Brown  — 
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do  {of  BQch  what  the  state  itself  miglit  fail  to  perform.  Some 
of  the  meu  wbo  teaeb  thèse  doetrines  are  ocoupying  pro* 
feesore'  chairs  in  great  and  ftunous  seats  of  learning.  Is  it 
possible  that  they  never  reflect  that  some  of  those  who 
hâve  belped  mOst  efléctirely  to  render  their  collèges  illus- 
trioasy  who  by  exhaustive  studios,  profound  spéculations,  wide 
and  deep  reeearch,  brilliant  and  soUd  scholarship  and  rare 
teaching  power,  bave  made  the  schools  in  whioh  their  work 
was  donc  centres  of  light  and  even  conferred  lustre  on  the 
âge  in  which  they  lired,  were  charity  pupils,  and  that  with- 
out  the  help  which  came  to  them  in  their  poTerty  they  would 
bave  been  doomed  to  duU  obscurity  and  bopeless  ignorance  ? 
Does  it  never  occur  to  thèse  teadiers  that  the  very  fouuda- 
ti<ms  from  which  they  exert  so  wide  and  in  some  respects  so 
pemicious  an  influence  are  charitable  ?  If  it  bad  not  been 
for  the  désire  on  tiie  part  of  good  men  to  provide  the  means 
whereby  young  men  in  great  numbers  and  of  every  class 
oould  bave  advantages  which  only  the  very  rich  conld  pur- 
chase,  they  would  be  obliged  to  reach  the  public  car  through  \ 
•ooie  otber  ebannel.  Surely  it  is  scaroely  too  much  to  aflSrm 
that  those  who  to-day  are  reckoned  as  among  the  most  illus- 
trioos  of  the  présidents  and  teadiers,  of  say,  Harvard  Uni- 
vereity,  are  a  suflBcient  justification  of,  may  we  not  say  com* 
pensaiion  for,  ail  the  vast  outlay  of  even  that  great  and 
vénérable  seat  of  learning.  If  this  oan  be  said  with  truth  of 
such  an  institution  with  bow  much  more  truth  can  it  be 
affirmed  of  Oirmrd  Collège;  which  takes  aii  homeless  or- 
pban  and  not  only  feeds  and  clofhes  him  but  gives  him  a  good 
intelleetual  equipment  for  the  varied  responsibilities  and  diffi- 
oulties  of  life.  Will  any  man  look  over  the  long  list  of 
graduâtes  of  this  institution  and  recall  the  power  they  bave 
exerted  on  both  tlie  thinkiug  and  working  forces  of  the  na- 
tion, and  maiutain  for  a  moment  that  the  institution  is  un- 
called  for — a  positive  hindrance  to  the  satisfactory  and  per- 
fect  development  of  the  American  pécule  ?  Institutions  of 
benèv<rfeuce  to  be  sure  are  not  withouMheir  périls.  The  poor 
Uws  of  England  bave  multiplied  poverty  to  such  an  extent  as 
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almost  to  fill  Euglish  statesmen  willi  despair.  The  aBjluiiis 
for  the  éducation  of  the  blind  and  for  deaf  mutes,  by  bring- 
iug  together  both  sexes  laboring  under  a  similar  infirmiiy  and 
tlius  promoting  intermarriages  among  them,  as  the  statistios 
recentlj  gathered  by  Professor  Bell  would  seem  to  indicate, 
may  bave  teuded  to  increase  and  perpetuate  the  verj  evils 
they  were  founded  to  mitigate.  Thèse  are  blemislies,  how- 
ever,  which  practical  philanthropy,  reudered  wise  by  expéri- 
ence, will  be  able  to  remove. 

To  return  now  to  the  relation  between  parent  and  child. 
À  few  considérations  of  a  mixed  character  should  not  be 
wholly  overlooked. 

The  one  potent  force  in  the  material  development  of  a  peo- 
ple  is  industry.  No  nation  ever  has  accomplished  anything, 
either  in  conquering  newrealmsor  in  increasing  its  treaaures, 
without  it  ;  and  no  matter  how  conspicuous  its  achievements 
in  thèse  liues  may  hâve  been,  it  has  soou  lost  its  pre•emi^ 
nence  if  its  people  lapsed  into  indolence.  The  history  and 
présent  condition  of  the  Spanish  people  are  pregnant  witli 
meaning  in  this  connection.  Filial  révérence  and  obédience 
are  to  be  inculcated  because  they  ioster  industry.  How  much 
of  the  thrift  and  material  proeperity  which  hâve  made  New 
England  a  marked  community  throughout  the  civilized  world 
is  due  to  the  old  Puritanical  inculcation  of  révérence  for  par- 
ents !  The  affectionate  son  will  not  be  a  drone  in  the  family. 
The  désire  to  co-operate  and  even  to  help  seems  to  belong  to 
the  original  endowments  of  mankind.  Certainly  it  is  a  trait 
that  is  manifested  in  the  very  earliest  childhood.  The  boy, 
before  he  has  made  any  considérable  acquisitions  in  knowl- 
edgo,  not  only  imitâtes  the  actions  of  his  father,  but  joins 
with  him  in  potent  activity  so  far  as  his  infant  powers  will 
permit,  and  finds  no  form  of  pleasure  so  engrossing  or  so 
keen.  The  girl  vies  with  her  mother  in  painstaking  house- 
wifeliness  before  she  has  acquired  any  other  aocomplishment. 
Hère  then  is  the  beginuing,  I  think  we  may  say  the  historié 
ground  of  that  many-si4td  co-operation,  embracing,  not  only 
différent  trades,  différent  callings  and  branches  of  business, 
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bat  difTerent  nations  and  races,  which  politioal  economists  are 
fond  of  extolling,  after  division  of  labor  perhaps,  as  tlie  one 
mostte£fecti?e  means  of  production  and  distribution. 

•  Still  furtlier,  filial  révérence  stimulâtes  prudence.  Tbe 
aflTectionate  diild  will  seek  to  relieve  the  parent  of  every  load 
he^is  forced  to  carry.  He  will  not  feel  that  he  is  worthy  of 
the  relation  lie  holds  unless  he  can  do  something  to  ease  the 
labors  and  lighten  the  burdens  under  which  the  parent  bends. 
If  poverty  bas  embittered  his  lot  the  child  will  wish  to  make 
some  provision  to  ward  ofif  its  evil  efiects.  How  many  homes 
which  otherwise  would  be  wretched  are  made  comfortable 
and  happy  by  the  prudence  and  self-denial  of  chîldren  !  Is 
the  déniai  any  the  less  commendable  because  it  may  be  in- 
curred  in  behalf  of  parents  who  hâve  been  either  unable  or 
iudisposed  to  confer  great  favors  upon  their  children  ?  How 
otten,  too,  lias  the  prudence  thus  exercised  laid  the  founda- 
tions  of  subséquent  competency  and  even  of  wealtli.  Nor  is 
the  prudence  which  children  are  led  to  exercise  under  the  im* 
'  puise  of  filial  dévotion  of  benefit  only  to  poor  parents.  Where 
parents  are  more  highly  favored  with  an  abundanceof  worldly 
goods  the  child  may  not  only  be  stimulated  to  give  wise  assist- 
ance in  the  management  of  property,  but  to  that  self-control 
which  will  préserve  the  patrimony  from  waste  and  even  increase 
its  volume.  It  is  not  a  common  tliing  to  see  those  who  hâve  a- 
proper  respect  for  their  parents  indulging  in  those  habits  of 
extravagance  which  can  only  end  in  the  dissipation  and  waste 
of  tbe  bard-earned  savings  of  a  lifetime.  We  are  indebted 
unquestionably,  thereforci  in  no  small  degree  for  the  powerful 
Personal  restraint  and  wise  lorethought,  which  préserve  and 
transmit  from  génération  to  génération  the  material  inheri- 
tanoes  of  mankind,  to  those  homely  affections  which  are  novar 
islied  in  the  hreasts  of  children  around  the  domestic  hearth- 
stone*  Oan  any  man  say  that  suob  virtues  are  not  both  beau* 
tiful  and'beneficent  ? 

But  the  moral  value  of  filial  révérence  infinitely  transcends 
anything  that  can  be  said  conceming  its  economical  results. 
The  final  purpose  of  ail  our  relations,  civic  and  social  as  well, 
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is  charaeter.  Tho  state  reoeÎTes  its  ultimate  ratinirin  liistorj 
and  in  the  oommon  judgment  of  tlie  world  by  tlie  type  of 
manhood  it  produces.  So  tbe  qaaiity  of  tlie  family  is  esti- 
mated  by  the  qualities  it  breeds  and  develops  in  ita  cbildren. 
By  the  same  law  that  filial  reverenoe  begeta  self-re^traint  and 
self-denial  with  référence  to  the  eaminga  and  savings  of  in* 
dnstry,  it  aiso  puts  a  curb  upon  the  passions.  There  ia  no 
single  motive,  at  least,  among  young  peopk,  in  tbe  tender 
and  plastic  period  in  whioh  the  influences  that  shape  the 
charaeter  are  most  effective  which  is  so  powerfnl  as  affection 
for  parents,  flow  often  does  the  young  man  stand  rebuked 
in  the  présence  of  a  terrible  temptation  as  he  recalls  the  in* 
tegrity  and  dévotion  of  bis  father  !  How  often  for  bis  sake 
does  he  turn  from  the  path  of  evil  and  walk  in  the  way  of 
virtue  !  Nay,  how  often  ia  the  youth  delivered  from  the  yawn- 
ing  gnlf  of  iniquity  and  the  power  of  sin  by  the  remembrance 
of  a  motber's  pnrity  and  love  !  AU  the  virtues  so  diligently  in- 
cnlcated  in  the  home  circle  are  indelibly  stamped  upon  the 
mind  through  affection,  and  to  the  last  hour  of  the  longest 
life  continue  to  exert  a  monlding,  restraining,  guiding  power 
over  the  soûl. 

Filial  révérence  also  purifies  and  exalts  the  aim  of  youtlu 
It  curbs  and  restrains,  to  be  sure,  but  it  does  more.  It  in- 
spires tbe  soûl  to  independent  and  manly  endeavor.  Where 
there  is  a  great  love  the  child  will  not  wish  to  live  for  bis  owu 
gratification,  but  he  will  seek  to  give  pleasure  and  comfort  to 
the  heart  of  the  parent.  The  clioice  of  a  trade  or  calling  in 
life,  fidelity  in  the  performance  of  appointed  tasks,  the  reach* 
ing  forth  constantly  to  new  and  nobler  achievements  will  ail 
be  in  no  small  degi*ee  with  référence  to  the  pleasure  and 
gratification  of  parents!  This  no  doubt  is  in  part  the  reason 
that  the  tendency  of  humanity  is  ever  onward  and  upward  ; 
that  no  génération  is  contented  with  the  achievements  of  its 
ancestors  ;  that  new  ideals  continually  urge  the  soûl  to  press 
on  to  some  higher  vantage  ground  of  accomplishment  and 
effort. 

Above  ail  it  may  be  said  that  the  tendency  to  idealize  tliose 
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W6  love  rendors  ail  great  examples  potent.    Men  may  teaoh* 
the  yonng  that  they  owe  neither  datj  nor  affection  to  thoae* 
who  are  the  earthlj  cause  of  their  existence,  that  obligation» 
of  every  sort  are  wholly  of  the  other  side,  yet  Iotc  springs  up^ 
unbidden  in  the  tender  heart  of  the  child,  and  no  philofM>phy, 
howerer  frigid,  can  extinguish  it.     Moreover,  where  lore  is, 
duty  flows  forth  as  naturally  and  freely  as  water  from  a  fotin* 
tain.    The  two  can  no  more  be  separated  from  each  other 
than  light  and  heat  in  the  snn's  rays.    But  the  most  striking^ 
pecnliarity  of  Ioto  is  that  it  exalta  the  objecta  on  which  it 
feeds.    It  sees  them  ever  transfigured  before  it  surromided 
with  a  halo  of  beanty  and  glory.    The  fiither  may  be  the  most 
proêÊàc  and  commonplace  person  in  the  world,  but  to  the- 
child  who  lores  him  he  is  a  paragon  of  earthly  dignity  and 
manly  power.    The  mother  may  be  a  very  sbrew  in  the  esti*» 
malion  d  the  world,  bat  to  htr  afiectionate  oftpring  she  is^ 
the  incamation  of  womanly  sweetness  and  grâce.    True  the* 
lapée  of  years  may  tend  to  some  extent  to  dispel  the  illusion» 
ot  youth.    But  ail  through  life,  nevertheless,  men  oontinue 
to  measure  things  by  the  ideals  of  their  childhood.    The  very 
fact  that  from  their  earliost  existence  they  hâve  been  accus^ 
tomed  to  hâve  in  their  mind's  eye  exalted  models  of  action 
rendors  them  sensitive  to  whatever  is  great  and  noble  in  the 
conduct  and  achievements  of  men.    In  this  way  they  are  pre- 
pared  for  the  application  of  the  most  profound  and  inspiring^ 
lessons  of  human  history. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  utter  the  slightest  protest 
against  any  reasonable  application  of  the  doctrine  of  évolution 
to  human  societyi  and,  indeed,  to  every  form  of  organic  lifé- 
among  men.  For  I  believe  that  hère  the  movements  of  this 
great  law  may  be  the  most  distinctly  traced  ;  that  hère  it  dis- 
plays  its  grandest  energy  ;  that  hère  it  discloses  a  new  and 
bigher  fiinction  l^  coming  Into  co-operation  with  human  in- 
telligence and  yielding  to  the  guidance  of  the  h^man  wiil  ; 
that  hère  it  ia  seen  and  felt  to  be  not  only  the  moet  subtle 
but  the  moit  powerful  agency  that  does  or  can  operate  ^ 
outride  of  the  Divine  révélation,  aud  it  may  even  become  tbe^ 
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right  arm  of  that  —  for  the  development  and  exaltation  of 
hnmaiiity  ;  that  bere  in  short,  it  may  be  recognized  as  the 
one  omnipotent  instmmcntality  by  which  Jehovah  himself 
performs  bis  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  lu- 
habitants  of  the  earth.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  évident  that  the 
extrême  view  of  this  doctrine,  which  makes  man  of  no  more 
account  in  the  présence  of  this  law  than  the  lifeless  atoms 
which  it  is  the  business  of  pbysical  science  to  investifl^te,  or 
which  would  even  leave  him  down  on  tlie  same  low  plane  as 
the  brute  création  and  lay  aside  entirely  from  the  problem 
of  destiny,  his  intelligence,  bis  affections,  and  bis  moral 
powers,  making  him  the  mère  puppet  of  blind,  ungovernable 
and  relentless  forces,  affording  him  no  choice  but  to  make 
what  poor  sbifts  be  can  for  his  own  solf-interest  before  a  fate 
which  is  as  cold,  unpitying  and  cruel  as  any  that  ever  held 
eway  in  the  imaginations  of  Orecian  and  Boman  stoics, —  it  is 
perfectly  évident  that  such  a  view  must  vanish  when  brought 
face  to  face  wilh  facts  as  we  find  them  in  human  nature,  in 
human  Society,  m  human  historyand  in  individual  expérience. 

Preddenl  E.  H.  Caipen,  D.D. 


Abticle  XII. 

The  Province  of  the  Clergyman. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  make  a  distinction  between  the 
clergyman  and  the  preacber.  The  former  is  the  more  com- 
prehensive  term.  The  duties  of  the  latter  are  embraced  in 
the  sphère  of  the  former.  The  clergyman  not  only  preachea, 
but  performs  ail  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  care  ot  the  par- 
isb.  His  services  in  the  pnlpit  are  important  and  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  but  lie  bas  other  duties,  perhaps  equally  im- 
portanty  which  belong  legitimately  to  bis  province  and  muât 
be  performed.  His  province  covers  everything  pertaining  to 
the  care  of  soûls  and  the  welfare  of  his  church  and  the  world. 
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We  do  Dot  limit  his  work  to  the  church,  for  if  we  do  we  leavo 
the  world  outside  destitate  of  the  means  of  moral  and  relig- 
ious  instruction.  If  he  is  to  gain  converta,  he  must  seek  them 
in  the  world,  and  this  must  also  be  the  field  of  his  opérations. 
'^  The  field  is  the  world  "  and  in  that  he  must  labor. 

But  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  our  main  subject, 
cornes  the  question  which  demands  an  answer  :  Is  there  any 
need  of  the  Christian  Ministry  7  Many  say  no.  As  the  world 
grows  more  enlightened,  there  is  less  need  of  a  class  whose 
spécial  duty  pertains  to  the  sphère  of  religion.  In  faot,  re- 
ligion is  dying  out,  and  science  and  philosophy  are  taking  its 
place.  The  System  of  Oomte  is  swaying  many  minds,  and 
the  rapid  advances  of  natural  science  are  overwhelming  the 
religions  clément  and  plunging  the  world  into  the  dark  abysa 
of  materialism.  Hence  the  subject  must  be  discussed  anew  : 
Is  there  any  sphère  left  for  the  clergyman  to  occupy  ?  We 
answer  yes,  not  because  this  profession  exists  and  we  must 
find  a  place  for  it,  but  because  there  is  a  demand  for  it  and 
this  demand  is  based  on  a  legitimate  want. 

Man  is  a  religions  being.  AU  history  proves  this.  Religion 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  past  âges,  and  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  refinenient  does  not  weaken  its 
power  or  narrow  the  sphère  of  its  opérations.  The  religions 
sentiment,  e?er  active,  is  not  smothered  by  the  accumulation 
of  scientific  facts  or  philosophical  spéculations.  Its  activity 
mskj  for  a  time  be  lessened,  but  not  destroyed.  After  a  sea- 
son  it  renews  its  énergies  and  achieves  greater  Tictories.  In 
the  earlier  âges  it  revels  in  the  my thical  and  the  superstitions. 
In  the  later  and  more  enlightened  âges  it  accepte  the  résulte 
of  adyaneed  thinking  and  exhibits  itself  in  more  consistent 
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wants  mu8t  be  supplied.  Ând  tliis  supply  rnnst  corne  ohiefljr 
from  the  word  of  Ck>d  as  preseuted  in  the  Oospel  of  Jetas. 
This  is  as  ^^  cold  water  to  the  thirsty  soûl  aud  good  news 
from  a  far  country."  The  figures  used  to  express  it  show 
that  it  is  adapted  to  inan's  higher  nature.  So  long  as  this 
truth  is  ueeded  to  satisfy  man's  spiritual  wants,  men  must  be 
set  apart  and  especiall;  fitted  for  the  work  of  explaining  this 
truth  and  using  it  to  awaken,  restraiu,  guide,  encourage  and 
console  men.  Even  if  we  admit  that  the  power  of  the  pulint 
is  declining,  we  oannot  deuy  that  Gospel  truth  is  as  precious 
as  ever.  The  real  worth  of  an  article  is  not  aifected  hj  the 
feelings  of  the  people  in  relation  to  it.  For  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years  has  the  institution  of  the  Christian 
Ministry  stood,  enduring  the  shocks  of  time  and  the  assaults 
of  secret  and  open  enemies,  aud  it  still  stands  unmoTed  and 
fltrongly  entrenehed  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

Jésus  chose  twelve  lowly  men  to  reçoive  and  propagate  his 
truth.  He  sent  tfaem  forth  to  establish  his  church.  He  sub- 
jected  them  to  rigid  training  aud  gave  tliem  spécial  instruc- 
tions to  enable  them  better  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  holy 
mission.  They  and  their  sucoessors  hare  been  in  tbe  field 
from  that  day  to  this.  They  hâve  built  up  and  enlarged  tbe 
kingdom  which  Jésus  established.  Their  infiuence  has  been 
felt  to  the  utmost  borders  of  the  world.  OivilizatiqA  has  been 
promoted,  the  progress  of  the  race  secured,  moral  reform 
etimulated,  sin  banished,  crime  lessened,  soûls  converted  from 
the  error  of  their  ways,  and  introduced  to  the  joys  and  privi- 
lèges of  the  inner  kingdom,  moumers  comforted  and  ail  the 
higher  interests  of  humanity  cared  for.  The  condition  of  the 
world  to-day  is  inflnitely  better  than  it  would  bave  been  had 
the  order  of  the  Christian  Ministry  never  be^i  instituted.    It 
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work  in  redeeming  and  npltfting  thèse  sonls.  Thèse  men 
bnrning  with  dévotion  and  zeal  constitute  the  ordei;  of  tlie 
Ohiistian  Ministry  and  those  who  hâve  reoeived  its  benefits 
will  not  soffer  it  speedily  to  perish.  The  more  its  triumphs 
in  tlie  past  are  known  and  appreoiated,  the  more  firmly  will 
men  sustain  it  as  an  essential  élément  of  their  spiritual  growth 
and  their  support  in  life  and  in  death.  It  is  fouuded  on  the 
apiritoal  instincts  of  the  human  race,  and  so  long  as  churches 
are  erected  and  spires  point  towards  heaven,  so  long  as  de- 
Yout  Bouls,  hungering  and  thirsting  for  righteousuess,  crowd 
their  seats  and  throng  their  aisles,  the  Christian  Ministry  wiU 
be  sustaiued  as  a  recognized  need  of  humanity. 

Beoognizing  the  need  of  the  clergyman  as  the  dispenser  of 
divine  trath,  I  maintain  that  his  province  is  not  that  of  a 
priest.  The  distinction  between  the  two  is  nour  ciear,  though 
a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  confused.  He  was  then  regarded 
as  holding  a  priestly  office,  now  that  of  a  teacher  and  minister 
or  hdper.  The  Christian  minister  is  not  now  regarded  so 
muoh  as  a  priest  as  a  prophet,  that  is,  one  who  prodaims  the 
trutb.  The  Jews  in  their  earlier  history  had  their  priests  ; 
in  later  âges,  their  prophets.  Jésus  did  not  institute  an  order 
of  priests.  He  sent  forth  the  twelve  to  preach,  found  churches, 
and  use  ail  the  resources  within  their  reach  to  promote  ^^  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jésus."  But  he  did  not  ordain  and  set  apart 
a  band  of  men  to  act  as  his  vicegerents  on  earth,  and  as  me- 
diators  in  his  stead  between  God  and  man.  Yet  during  ^^  the 
dark  âges  "  and  down  even  to  the  presen^t  time,  many  in  the 
Ohorch  recognized  tlie  clergyman  as  endowed  with  the  power 
of  the  priest.  The  Pope  of  Borne  is  venerated  as  the  great 
vicegerent  of  Christ.  During  the  cérémonies  in  St.  Peter's 
Churoh  at  Rome,  ou  Ohristmas  and  Easter,  he  is  borne  aloug 
over  tiie  heads  of  the  people  on  a  pontiiîcial  throne  and  seated 
directly  in  front  of  the  great  altar,  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
church,  and  a  screen  is  drawn  up  before  the  figure  of  Jésus 
on  the  cross,  to  hide  it  from  view  and  bring  the  Pope  more 
into  prominence  as  the  vicegerent  of  God  in  place  of  his  Son. 
As  the  Pope  is  thus  recognized  as  the  great  liead  of  the 
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Churoh,  tlie  bishops  in  tlieir  diocèses  and  the  priests  in  their 
parishes  are  regarded  as  snstaining  within  their  limited  and 
subordinate  sphères  the  same  oharacter  towards  their Jpeople. 
And  this  onstom  is  net  confined  to  the  Oatholic  Ohurch. 
Mauy  in  the  différent  Protestant  churches  hold  certain  super- 
stitions notions  concerning  the  minister  wbioh  are  the  lineal 
descendants  of  medissval  times.  We  observe  it  among  the 
Lutherans  of  Germany,  the  Episcopalians  of  England  and  the 
Presbyterians  of  America.  This  idea  is  strikingly  illustrated 
by  an  incident  in  the  h'fe  of  the  celebrated  Heinrich  Stilling 
of  Germany.  When  a  boy  he  was  noted  for  liis  independence 
of  character.  A  pastor  called  on  his  parents  and  began  to 
converse  with  them  on  religions  topics  and  did  not  for  some 
time  notice  the  boy.  Finally  he  turned  to  him  with  the  salu- 
tation, "  (Jood  morning,  my  son."  The  boy  said,  "  You  are 
not  my  father."  ^^  I  am  your  spiritual  father,  am  I  not  ?  " 
"  No  !  "  was  the  spirited  reply  :  "  God  is  my  spiritual  fatlier. 
Tou  are  a  man!^*  However  much  we  may  suppose  this  pre- 
cocious  boy  by  his  reply  shocked  the  feelings  of  his  parents 
and  their  pastor,  he  was  right.  The  clergyman  is  only  a 
man,  as  Washington,  according  to  the  well-known  anecdote, 
though  Président,  acknowledged  that  he  was  only  a  man  like 
other  men,  not  a  supernatural  being  as  the  boy  supposed. 
And  as  a  man  the  minister  cannot  be  the  vicegerent  of  Gk>d 
or  usurp  the  spécial  functions  of  Ohrist  the  Mediator. 

Dr.  Arnold  thus  defînes  the  priest  :  ^^  The  essential  point 
in  the  notion  of  a  priest  is  this,  that  he  is  a  person  made 
necessary  to  our  intercourse  with  God,  without  being  neces- 
sary  or  bénéficiai  to  us  morally, —  an  unreasonable,  unmoral, 
sniritual  necessity."    This  idea  of  a  priest,  as  a  person  who 
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ministiy  was  that  of  the  Prophet,  not  that  of  the  Priest,  tend- 
ing  directly  to  the  disparagement  of  whatever  priestbood  ex- 
iflted  in  his  couutry,  withont  visibly  preparing  the  substitution 
of  anytbing  at  ail  analogous  to  it."  Ând  the  chief  reason 
why  the  priests  of  his  time  hated  and  persecuted  him,  is  be- 
oause  tbey  disoemed  iu  his  teachings  a  principle  that  would 
BTeutually  do  away  with  their  order.  He  came  not  to  bap- 
tiie,  not  to  perform  ritual  serviee,  not  to  teach  the  Jews  how 
to  be»d  in  awe  before  the  inajesty  of  Jehovah,  but  to  preach 
glad  tidings  to  the  poor,  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  redeem 
those  beM  oapti?e  in  sin,  comfort  the  mourner.  He  seldom 
spoke  in  the  Temple,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  to  instruct,  not 
to  awe,  and  his  denunciations  he  reserved  chiefly  for  the 
pmstliood,  the  Scribes,  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  who  oovered  up 
tbe  moral  élément  of  the  law  with  a  mass  of  rites  and  cere- 
motiie&.^ 

In  this  regard  we  are  to  follow  Ohrist  and  not  the  Jewish 
priest.  The  order  of  the  priesthood  is  not  sanctioned  by 
Ohrist,  nor  is  it  suited  to  the  présent  âge.  And  even  Episcopa- 
liana  are  rejeoting  the  Jewish  idea  and  accepting  the  Christian. 
Dr.  Arnold,  though  belonging  to  a  church  which  professedly 
accepte  the  clairas  of  the  apostolical  succession  and  priastly 
anthority,  says  emphatically  :  ^  ^^  I  am  for  the  Church  and 
against  the  priesthood.  Any  attempt  to  couvert  the  ministry 
into  a  priesthood,  that  is,  to  represent  them  as  standing  in 
any  matter  as  mediators  between  01u*i8t  and  his  people  or  as 
being  essentially  the  channel  through  which  his  grâce  must 
pase  to  his  Church,  is  directly  in  opposition  to  him  and  is  ne 
better  tban  idolatry." 

Durin;^  the  dark  and  ignorant  âges  of  the  Church,  the 
priest  beld  sway  through  the  influence  of  his  officiai  charac 
ter  as  the  bestower  of  divine  grâce  and  the*  arbiter  of  man's 
destiny,  but  when  knowledge  spread  and  reason  assumed  the 
throne,  and  the  people  bepan  to  think  for  -themselves,  they 
threw  ofi  their  allegiance  to  the  clergyman  and  sallied  forth 

1  «  Stndtei  of  Chrfctianity,»'  pp.  68-60. 
s  Qnoted  in  Bibliotheoa  Sacra,  Vol.  XV.  p.  20. 
NEW   BERI)!».      VOL.    XXIV  12        ^ 
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to  work  out  tlieir  salvation  without  his  assistance.  Now  the 
clergjmau  is  recognized,  not  as  tlie  priest  invested  with  ail 
the  badges  of  sacerdotal  power,  but  as  a  minister,  a  helper,  a 
teacher  and  a  guide,  whose  spécial  prérogative  is  to  proclaim 
the  truth,  warn,  rebuke,  encourage,  aid  the  sinner  in  his 
struggles  against  his  arch  euemy,  sin,  and  lead  men,  obe- 
dient  and  submissive,  to  the  great  Master.  In  this  sphère 
and  with  this  aim,  the  clergjman  of  to-day  is  quietly  doing 
his  work  and  fulfiUing  his  mission.  Through  the  power  of 
divine  truth  as  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Jeans  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  is  promised  to  ail  who  are  willing  to  reçoive  it, 
by  precept  and  his  own  personal  example,  he  is  trying  to  save 
soûls  and  eztend  the  influence  of  the  Oospel  beyond  the  limita 
of  his  sect  and  his  congrégation.  And  the  influence  of  the 
eamest  and  faithful  clergyman  will  live  and  ezhibit  blessed 
fruits.  He  addresses  the  conscience  as  well  as  awakens  the 
sentiment  of  révérence  ;  he  enlighteus  bis  hearers  ratlier  tiian 
overwhelms  them  with  awe.  f 

While  the  sphère  of  the  Clergyman  bas  changea,  then,  it 
bas  changed  for  the  better.  It  bas  gone  back  to  Ohrist's 
methods  and  thus  vindicated  for  itself  greater  usefulness  and 
gained  a  warmer  place  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  clergyman  should  be  a  good  man, 
free  from  ail  the  vices  and  possessed  of  ail  the  virtues,  and 
thus  offering  himself  as  an  example  to  believers.  This  is  im- 
plied  in  the  terms  upon  which  he  enters  into  the  sacred  office. 
Every  Christian  should  be  a  good  man,  though  every  Chris- 
tian may  not  be  "a  good  minister  of  Jésus  Christ."  The 
Christian  minister  should  be  pre-eminently  a  good  man  and 
free  not  only  from  evil,  but  from  **  every  appeai*ance  of  evil." 
Paul's  epistles  to  Titus  and  Timothy  abound  in  wise  counsels 
for  the  clergyman  as  well  as  the  lay  brethren.  ^^  But  thon, 
0  man  of  God,  flee  thèse  things  [that  is,  the  love  of  money, 
hurtful  lusts,  envy,  strife,  evil  surmisings  and  perverse  dis- 
putingsj  and  follow  after  righteousness,  godliness,  faith,love, 
patience,  meekness  ;  fight  the  good  fight  of  (aith,  lay  hold  on 
eternal  life,"  (1  Tim.  vi.  11,  12).    Thèse  are  the  qualifica- 
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tioQS,  négative  and  positive.  The  last  phrase  reallj  embraces 
them  ail.  Enter  into  the  spiritual  kingdom  which  Jésus  has 
established  on  earth.  ^'  Eternal  life  "  consists  of  an  expéri- 
mental knowledge  of  Gk>d  our  Father  and  Jésus  our  Sav- 
iour  (John  zvii.  8),  and  through  this  knowledge  abundant 
life  is  communicated  to  the  believer  (John  z.  10),  and  this  is 
^^  that  eternal  [or  spiritual]  life  which  was  with  the  Father  " 
and  is  ^*  manifested  in  us/'  (1  John  i.  2),  and  which  by  faith 
we  are  enabled  to  reçoive  and  eujoy  (John  iii.  86,  and  vi.  47), 
and  thus  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Ood  which  is  ^^  righteous- 
ness,  peaoe  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit"  (Romans  xiv.  17). 
In  this  realm  which  lies  above  aU  earthlj  guile  or  taint,  every 
true  bearted  Christian  ^^  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being," 
and  every  clergyman  must  specially  enter  it  and  live  in  it,  if 
he  would  be  successful  in  his  work.  He  enjoys  rest  and 
peace  bere,  but  he  must  not  remain  idle.  He  has  duties  to 
perform  which  pertaiu  to  the  realm  in  which  he  dwells  and 
which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  omit.  There  are  enemies  in  the 
kingdom  ot  darkness  which  we  must  conquer.  ^^  We  must 
fight  the  good  fight  of  faith."  We  must  not  use  ^'  carnal 
weapons/'  but  those  which  are  ^^  mighty  through  Ood  to  the 
puUing  down  of  strougholds."  We  are  to  continue  this  fight 
as  long  as  there  is  any  oue  left  to  fight  us,  for  Jésus  '^  must 
reign  till  he  has  put  ail  enemies  under  his  feet"  (1  Cor. 
zv.  25).  Life  is  a  continuons  warfare  and  this  is  specially 
true  of  the  Christian  life.  ^^  We  must  fight  if  we  would 
reign.'*  We  must  wield  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  "  against 
'^  principal! ties  and  powers,''  single  sins  and  organizod  wick- 
edness,  until  the  evil  is  removed  and  ^^  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour." 

Two  points  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  Christian  minister 
deserve  notice. 

1.  He  dwells  in  a  pure  and  spiritual  realm.  He  must  keep 
himself  ^^unspotted  from  the  world."  He  must  act  upon  a 
high  plane  of  thought.  He  must  be  moved  by  high  motives. 
He  must  possess  the  virtues  which  shone  ont  conspicuously 
in  the  life  of  Jésus,  humility,  meekness,  godiiness,  patience,     t 
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faith,  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  the  feeling  of  dependence 
upon  God,  and  "  charity,  the  bond  of  perfectness  "  ;  "in  ail 
things  slîowing  himself  a  pattern  of  good  works,  .... 
that  lie  who  is  of  the  contrary  part  may  be  ashamed,  having 
no  evil  thing  to  say  of  him." 

2.  He  must  possess  uot  only  the  passive,  but  the  active  vir* 
tues  required  of  him  who  dwells  in  tins  realm.  He  must 
show  his  faith  by  his  works.  The  test  of  the  divine  life  is  "good 
fruits."  He  only  who  "  doeth  righteousness,  is  righteous." 
The  end  oi  ail  Christian  endeavor  is  a  noble  character.  He 
who  never  mingles  with  his  fellow-men,  who  never  strives  to 
make  them  purer  and  holier,  however  "  pious  "  ho  may  be  in 
his  relations  to  Ood,  fulfills  only  half  his  duty.  Ood  tolé- 
râtes no  idlers  in  his  vineyard.  He  only  who  by  persistent 
effort  gains  the  victory,  reçoives  the  crown. 

Again,  the  clergyman  is  a  man^  and  on  entering  the  min- 
istry  gives  not  up  any  of  the  qualities  of  manhood.  But  he  is 
^'  a  man  of  Oodj"  charged  with  a  spécial  message  from  his 
Master,  and  has  certain  duties  to  perform  which  distinguish 
his  sphère  from  that  of  ail  others.  To  the  elucidation  of  some 
of  thèse  spécifie  duties,  I  désire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader.     And 

First^  the  clergyman  must  be  a  Preacher.  This  is  implied 
in  the  nature  of  his  vocation.  The  Gospel  as  a  system  of 
truth  first  promulgated  orally  by  Jésus,  must  be  interpreted 
and  applied  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  men  of  the  présent  âge. 
Though  Christianity  is  the  same  ia  essence  in  ail  âges,  the 
mode  of  presenting  it  to  the  world  must  difler  in  successive 
âges.  Jésus  spoke  to  persons  living  in  Palestine  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Thèse  persons  lived  under  différent 
conditions,  in  a  différent  climate,  surrounded  by  différent 
scenery  and  pursuing  différent  occupations  from  those  living 
in  this  country  and  this  âge.  Many  of  the  errors  which  hâve 
growu  up  in  the  Church  arose  from  misconceptions  pertaining 
to  this  fact.  As  the  habits  of  the  people  hâve  remained  essen- 
tially  the  same  since  the  time  of  Christ,  the  traveller  in  Pal- 
estine to-day  can  get  a  clearer  conception  of  the  allusions  in 
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the  Bible  than  one  who  refers  them  to  tlie  customs  of  our  own 
land. 

The  people  of  the  Bible  are  very  différent  in  their  tastes 
and  characteristics  from  those  of  our  own  land.  They  were 
Oriental.  Christ  was  an  Oriental.  So  struck  with  this  idea 
was  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  the  leader  of  the  new  religions 
movement  in  the  East,  that  he  exclaims  :  *'  England  has  sent 
to  us,  after  ail,  a  Western  Christ.  The  Christ  that  has  corne 
to  us  is  an  Englishman,  with  English  mauners  and  customs 
about  him,  and  with  the  temper  and  spîrit  of  an  Englishman 
in  him.**  «  It  is  the  duty  of  the  clergyman  to  correct  this  im- 
pression and  présent  Christ  to  his  hearers  as  a  Palestinian 
with  différent  surroundings  from  those  in  the  Western  world. 
This  is  necessary  to  the  rîght  understanding  of  his  character 
and  teachings. 

The  subject  of  language,  too,  cornes  in  appropriately  hère. 
One  half  of  the  différences  in  the  theological  world  are  due  to 
the  différent  associations  connected  with  the  terms  used. 
This  is  true  of  the  English  language,  winch  is  the  only  me- 
-dium  for  ascertaining  the  truths  of  the  Holy  Word  open  to 
the  great  raass  of  the  people.  A  Bible  written  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Greok  languages  would  be  no  révélation  to  them.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  having  it  translated  and  explaîned,  and  ap- 
plied  to  the  wants  and  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people  of 
this  part  of  the  world. 

The  world,  too,  advances.  How  différent  the  civilization 
of  Egypt  or  Palestine  two  thousand  years  ago  from  ou."  own  ! 
Our  people  are  better  clothed,  betior  educated,  better  pre- 
pared  to  think  and  act  for  themselves.  We  see  God's  truth 
under  more  favorable  conditions.  We  are  the  offspring  of 
tlio  past.  We  enjoy  the  increased  light  that  has  been  slowly 
breaking  forth  from  the  darkness  of  the  earlier  âges.  Truth 
<îomo8  to   us  in  clearer  outline  than  in  those  hazy  periods 
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teins  of  truth,  and  obtain  a  wider  field  of  vision  from  tlie  lofty 
peaks  wliich  we  bave  gained.  Moses  gazed  over  the  narrow 
eoimtrf  of  Canaan  from  Pisgah*s  lieigliL  We  ha?e  climbed 
vastlj  liigher  peaks  whence  we  caii  look  over  almost  the 
whole  world.  Tliîs  cbangeB  our  relations  ta  the  old  Gospel 
tnith,  Valuable  as  it  waa  wlien  first  proclai  med  on  the  plaina 
of  GenneBaret,  the  raouut  of  Béatitudes,  in  the  Temple  of 
Jérusalem^  and  in  the  qniet  home  of  Lazams,  Martha  and 
Mary,  it  ia  more  valuable  to  us  iiow  as  it  shines  upon  us  with 
clearer  lîght  Lîke  the  sun,  âge  diras  it  not<  It  satisfied 
man's  spiritual  hunger  tlien.  It  satisfies  it  tnore  fuUy  now» 
But  it  miiat  be  poured  ont  in  greater  fulness  and  power  a^ 
the  vigion  of  the  people  en  larges. 

"There  is  unquestionably,"  ae  a  writer  expresses  it,  ^*  a 
preaching  for  tlie  âge,  There  is  a  stjle^  a  tone,  a  specialty  of 
object  in  tbe  administration  of  God'»  word,  at  any  given 
period,  which  peculiarly  befit  the  tîraes;  and  without  which 
the  ministry  niust  fail  of  its  good  effect.  And  surelj  it  i» 
right  tbat  the  progress  of  society  in  every  form  of  talent, 
taste^  and  science,  should  tell  on  preaching, —  should  modify 
thîs  august  science  of  acting  on  the  soulsof  men  by  the  power 
of  divine  triith  and  the  realtties  of  eternity,  Nor  is  this  rigU 
alone  ;  it  is  a  thi  ng  certain  to  be.  The  characteristics  of  the 
pulpit  will  obange  from  génération  to  génération.  Such  haa 
been  actually  the  case  in  ail  past  time.'^^ 

This  is  seen  by  compara  ng  the  style  of  preaching  in  England 
three  hnndred  years  ago  with  that  în  vogue  now,  and  the  lib-  ^ 
eral  tone  of  the  pulpit  în  our  land  to-day  with  that  which 
characterized  it  no  longer  than  filty  or  a  hnndred  years  ago. 
Men  are  addressed  more  as  intelligent,  reasonable  beingi^ 
who  are  capable  of  thinking  for  themselves,  and  there  is  less 
of  the  denunciatary  tone  and  more  of  the  spîrit  of  tendernes* 
and  love.     And  the  croûd  eËFects  in  this  chancre  of  the  tune  (d 
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take  note  of  <^  thèse  sigus  of  tbe  times"  and  act  aocordingly. 
And  tbÎH  will  applj  specially  to  our  own  dénomination  which 
constitutes  a  kind  of  ^^  advaneed  guard  "  in  the  armj  of  hu- 
man  progress. 

But  in  trying  to  adapt  himself  to  the  wants  and  tendencies 
of  the  âge,  the  preaoher  should  beware  of  going  too  far.  He 
shonld  not  so  far  lose  sight  of  the  great  object  of  preaching 
as  to  descend  to  ail  sorts  of  devioes  to  tiokle  the  fancy  of  the 
people,  and  thns  attract  them  into  his  church.  In  this  case 
ho  will  not  be  likely  to  convert  his  bearers,  but  only  to  amuse 
them,  and  by  lowering  the  tone  of  tlie  pulpit  he  will  disgust 
the  nobler  class.  The  preacher  who  deals  in  sensationalism 
appeals  chiefly  to  the  feelings  or  tbe  imagination.  Hc  at- 
tempts  witty  sayings  and  ^^  smart  tbings,"  and  usurps  tbe  place 
of  the  political  orator  or  the  literary  lecturer.  As  one  hat 
said:  ^^The  troubadour  of  the  Lyceum  supplies  the  people 
with  literary  entertainment.  spices  the  public  mind  with  the 
noYelties  of  thought,  and  communicates  as  much  of  the  sub- 
stance of  knowledge  as  can  well  be  disguised  by  tiie  silTcr 
ooating  oratory.  It  is  useless  for  the  preaclier  to  attempt 
compétition  with  him  in  his  department." 

The  preacher  is  not  the  scientist,  the  philosopher,  or  the 
actor.  He  may  use  the  discoveries  and  researches  of  science, 
the  incidents  of  bistory,  the  grâces  of  poetry,  the  ornameuts 
of  literature,  and  the  profound  spéculations  of  philosophy,  to 
illustrate  and  enforce  moral  truth,  but  he  never  should  usurp 
the  place  of  thèse  specialists  in  their  respective  sphères. 

In  one  sensé  the  province  of  the  pulpit  is  narrower  than  it 
once  waa.  There  is  a  reason  for  this.  The  clergy  of  the 
Dark  Ages  were  supposed  to  monopolize  ail  the  knowledge  of 
the  times.  Now  knowledge  is  more  widely  diffused  and  equal- 
ized  among  the  masses,  and  while  the  literary,  the  scientific, 
and  the  philosophical  lecturer  bas  each  his  peculiar  sphère, 
the  dergyman  bas  his,  and  in  the  pulpit  should  confine  him- 
self to  it,  if  he  would  not  dissipate  and  thus  enfeeble  his  forces. 

The  spécial  object  of  the  clergyman  is  to  turn  men  from 
their  sins  and  make  them  Ht  for  the  spiritual  kingdom.    Jésus 
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as  wcll  as  John  first  began  the  work  of  reform  by  the  start- 
ling  message,  '^  Bepent,  tor  the  kiiigdom  or  heaven  i«  at  hand/' 
They  appealed  uot  to  selfish  motires,  but  to  the  uobler  instincts 
of  men's  nature,  and  thus  healed  their  moral  maladies  and 
indueed  them  to  accept  the  spiritual  life  offered  through  Jésus, 
recognize  their  sonship  with  the  everlasting  Father,  by  loring 
and  obeying  Hini,  and  through  faith  enter  into  the  kingdom. 
The  clergyman  of  this  âge  must  go  back  to  Ohrist's  objeots 
and  methods  if  he  would  be  suooessful.  He  must  accept  tbe 
calm  and  tender  utterances  of  the  Béatitudes,  the  pathetic 
appeals  of  Jésus  as  he  looked  down  upon  the  city  of  Jérusa- 
lem, and  his  comforting  words  to  his  disciples  just  before  his 
arrest  and  trial  and  crucifixion,  rather  than  the  thunderings 
of  Sinai  or  the  imprécations  of  tlie  later  Jewish  prophets,  as 
fitting  ezamples  of  the  statements  and  appeals  of  the  modem 
pulpit.  Men  are  not  whoUy  averse  to  good.  They  bave  sonoie 
linéaments  of  goodness  in  their  hearts.  The  follower  of  Christ 
must  recognize  this  fact  if  he  would  make  his  appeals  to  them 
effective.  He  mustbuild  a  noble  chai'acter  on  tlie  deep  foun* 
dations  of  their  moral  nature.  There  is  nothing  else  to  build 
upon.  The  moral  nature  is  the  substratum.  Without  this 
no  one  can  be  a  good  man,  much  less  a  Giiristian.  You  oan- 
not  make  a  good  Christian  ot  Gk>ethe's  Mephistopheles  or 
Milton's  Satan.  In  the  early  âges  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  orthodox  Tertullian  said  :  ^  Tlie  mind  of  man  is  naturally 
Christian."  In  the  présent  century  Coleridge  re-affirmed  the 
sentiment  :  '^  The  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man." 
The  character  of  the  Christian  is  laid  in  manhood,  and  no 
otlter  foundatiou  is  sufficient.  We  are  not  to  remove  wliat 
some  hâve  called  ^^  th;)  rubbish  of  poor  human  nature,"  iu 
order  to  lay  the  foundations.  Bevealed  truth  rests  on  natural 
truth.  It  is  better  to  keep  men  good  than  sufier  them  at  first 
to  fall  into  habits  of  sin.  A  church  made  up  of  sin-hardened 
soûls,  though  they  hâve  become  perfectly  converted,  is  not  half 
80  efficient  as  one  composed  of  graduâtes  from  the  roof-tree 
of  pions  parents,  or  the  Sunday  Schoôl.  But  men  are  sinners 
and  it  is  the  office  of  the  clergyman  to  couvert  them  into  as 
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good  saints  as  they  are  capable  of  becoraing.  Tlie  work.  how- 
«ver,  is  iiot  doue,  —  ît  is  oiily  just  heguii,  —  when  lie  succoeds, 
with  tlie  aîd  of  God*8  Holy  Spirît,  in  freeing  their  soûls  from 
sin.  They  are  tlieii  only  babcs  in  righteousness,  and  God  likes 
maturod  soûls  to  do  His  work.  They  must  grow  in  graoe. 
And  in  order  to  grow  they  must  hâve  suitable  uourishment. 
Not  milky  but  strong  méat  do  they  need,  as  they  approach  the 
matarity  of  Ohristian  character.  It  is  necessarily  a  slow 
process,  and  the  shopherd  of  the  flock  must  ^^  let  patience  hâve 
her  perfeot  work  "  that  the  members  thereof  "  raay  be  perfect 
and  entire,  wanting  nothing."  AU  in  tliis  school —  to  change 
the  figure  —  may  not  make  equal  progress,  but  if  the  teacher 
be  true  to  the  methods  which  Jésus  uscd,  he  will  hâve  the 
pleasùre  of  aiding  one  and  ail  in  their  striving,  and  will  hâve 
the  assurance  that  he  ^^  will  not  labor  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

He  will  encourage  rather  thau  denounce.  He  will  preach 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  rather  than  that  of  hell,  and  draw  his 
motives  tlierefrom.  He  will  appeal  to  the  conscience,  the  rea- 
son,  the  heart,  the  n obier  éléments  of  man's  nature,  rather 
than  the  lowaiid  sordid.  But  while  he  will  not  cease  to  wam 
men  of  the  folly  and  the  dread  rétributions  of  sin,  he  will  not 
threaten  tliem  with  the  unappeased  wrath  of  God,  but  point 
out  ^^  a  more  excellent  way  "  and  induce  them  to  walk  therein. 
Thus  will  he  imitate  him  who  was  sent  into  the  world  by  his 
Father,  ^^not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through 
him  might  be  saved.*' 

The  weapons  that  he  uses  are  sacred.  They  are  sanctified 
by  God's  spirit.  They  were  successfuUy  used  by  the  Son  of 
God  while  on  earth  he  was  battling  witli  the  hosts  of  sin  and 
error.  If  used  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  spirit, 
they  will  accomplish  similar  results  now. 

Second.  But  the  clergyman  has  other  work  to  do  in  the  di- 
vine kingdom  besides  gathering  the  people  together  at  stated 
seasons  and  praying  and  preaching.  He  must  be  a  man  of 
the  world,  living  in  it,  yet  above  its  foolish  and  baser  éléments. 
He  must  enter  into  human  society,  join  the  gay  circle,  and 
endeavor  to  clevate  its  character.     He  must  sympatinze  with 
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tiie  toiling  sous  of  hiimanity,  alleviate  tliem  in  their  sorrows, 
and  temper  their  joys.  He  must  meet  tlie  différent  classes  of 
men  eacii  upon  its  owu  groiind,  and  endeavor,  by  pleading^ 
entreatiug  and  persuading  them,  to  tiirn  them  Trom  the  broad 
road  that  leads  to  ruiu,  and  indace  them  to  walk  in  the  way 
of  righteonsness.  He  must  not  confine  his  labors  to  the  sphère 
whioh  is  teohnically  called  the  Ghurch,  but  must  engage 
in  moral,  social  and  political  reform.  He  must  aim  to  save 
men  from  mère  policy-dealing,  time  serving,  fraud,  chicanery, 
double-dealing.  He  must  visit  the  homes  of  his  parish,  speak 
a  kind  word  to  the  children,  give  wise  coonsels  to  the  parents, 
pour  the  oil  of  healing  upon  the  raging  éléments,  oheer  the 
desponding,  comfort  the  nick  and  sorrowing,  bear  glad  tidings 
to  tbe  poor,  *^  heal  the  broken-hearted,  preach  deliverance  to 
the  captives,  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised,"  —  in  brief,  like  his  Divine  Master,  he 
^^  must  go  about  doing  good." 

The  kingdom  of  Ood  is  interested  in  every  department  of 
life  and  action,  and  the  clergyman  who  résides  therein  must 
carry  the  good  tidings  of  salvation  and  life  ont  into  the  broad 
world  of  humahity,  and  thus  strive  to  hallow  every  part  of  it. 
This  was  the  aim  of  Jésus.  We  are  safe  to  foUow  him.  Wher- 
ever  human  hearts  are  beating  with  the  puises  of  life,  wher- 
ever  soûls  need  the  saving  power  of  divine  truth,  wberever 
tears  are  falling,  men  and  women  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  righteonsness,  tbere  the  clergyman  can  legitimately  go 
and  proffer  his  services.  We  find  Christ  in  the  courts  of  the 
Temple,  the  domestic  circle,  at  the  festival  gathering,  the  tomb 
of  Lazarus,  in  the  fislierman's  beat,  with  the  laborer  in  the 
field,  the  leper  by  the  wayside,  in  the  centurion's  palace. 
Thèse  were  the  scènes  of  his  divine  labors,  thèse  the  posts  of 
duty,  thèse  the  fields  of  victory.  Hère  we  cannot  do  wrong 
to  follow  him. 

Spaoe  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  extended  détails.  But 
I  wish  to  reiterate  and  emphasize  this  one  idea  :  the  field  of 
the  Gk>spel  is  the  world.  It  concerns  ail  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity.    It  should  not  be  divorced  from  socular  interests» 
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business,  politios,  social  aud  domestic  gatherings,  tho  daily 
oares,  duties,  trials,  sorrows  of  mon.  It  loses  none  of  its  sa* 
credness  when  it  enters  tlie  house,  the  sliop,  the  counting-room, 
tbe  field  of  labor,  the  caucus-room,  the  court  of  justice,  the 
législative  hall,  the  executive  cbamber,  and  deals  with  men  as 
responûble  beings  there.  It  is  the  privilège  of  the  clergyman, 
and  indeed  every  Christian,  to  carry  his  faith  in  Gk>d  as  hi» 
Father  and  Suprême  Ruler,  the  spirit  of  Jésus,  and  the  sanc* 
titj  of  spiritual  truth,  into  ail  the  wajs  and  walks  of  his  life. 
He  thns  introduces  an  elevating  spirit  into  the  busy  interests 
of  life  and  hallows  and  ennobles  every  act  of  duty.  The 
character  of  the  religion  which  Jésus  taught  is  not  sombre  ,^ 
but  cheerful  and  joyous.  It  sheds  sunshine  and  gladnes» 
wherever  it  goes.  It  banishes  darkness  and  gloom  and  every» 
thing  inconsistent  witli  its  spirit,  and  endeavors  to  bring  into 
harmony  with  itself  ail  tlie  hostile  foroes  of  the  world.  It 
asks  us  to  reoognize  God  in  ail  that  we  think  or  do,  that 
**  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do,*'  we  may  "  do 
ail  to  tlie  glory  of  God." 

The  whole  sphère  of  duty  pertaining  to  the  Christian  Min* 
ister  may  be  summed  up  in  three  words,  ^^  Loyalty  to  Christ." 
He  is  the  ruler  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  where  every  truo 
hearted  ministor  dwells  and  labors.  Every  inhabitant  of  this 
blessed  realm  is  a  voluntary  subject  of  him.  AU  delight  to 
obey  him.  They  strive  to  imitate  him  as  a  perfect  Exemplar. 
In  imitating  him  they  imbibe  his  spirit  and  through  him  thej 
bow  in  submission  to  the  Father  and  reçoive  from  him  the  truthr 
which  they  need.  Thus  endowed  aud  sanctified  they  go  forth. 
to  reclaim  the  lost  ones  and  bring  them  back  to  their  alle- 
giance  to  the  common  Master.  If  the  miuister  ever  foUows^ 
Christ  and  adopta  his  methods,  he  cannot  fail  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  pertaining  to  his  office. 

Prof.  J.  S.  Lee^  B.D. 
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Article  XIII. 
Comparative  Philology  in  Our  Collèges.^ 

Whbn  a  new  science  arises,  ît  is  necessary,  in  order  that  it 
may  find  a  place  in  the  eurriculum  oi  the  collèges,  for  the 
friends  of  the  stranger  to  fight  and  win  four  battles.  They 
tnust  first  prove  that  tbe  claimant  is  a  science,  in  fact.  Next 
they  must  make  it  certain  that  this  new  corner  is  of  value,  in 
an  educationai  way,  and  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  old 
reliables.  Tlien  room  for  it  must  be  found  in  a  course  of 
«tudy  already  full  —  perhaps  overcrowded.  And  lastly,  suit- 
able  provision  must  be  made  for  teaching  it.  Oan  such  posi- 
tions be  won  for  comparative  philology  ^  Is  it  a  science  ? 
Does  it  deserve  récognition  ?  Can  we  find  room  for  it  î  Will 
the  necessary  means  lor  teaching  it  be  forthcoming  ? 

I.  When  the  forefathers  of  our  physicists  were  searchiug 
for  the  fountain  of  perpétuai  youtli,  and  zealous  alchemists 
dreamed  of  that  elixir  which  should  transmute  ail  metals  into 
gold,  there  was  surely  no  science  of  philology.  Even  a  oen- 
tury  ago  there  was  noue.  Before  that  time  the  spirit  of  sys- 
tematic  investigation  which  was  beginning  to  move  in  the 
world  of  thougiit,  had  iudeed  appeared  in  lauguage  matters. 
Certain  scholars  were  anxious  to  discover  the  mother  tongue 
of  ail  the  laiiguages  of  the  world  ;  and  they  went  to  work 
earnestly,  with  such  liniited  materials  as  they  then  possessed* 
The  Hebrew,  the  oldest  lauguage,  at  least  in  its  literature, 
with  which  they  were  acqnainted,  was  very  generally —  and 
with  more  than  the  spirit  of  a  tentative  assumption  —  held  to 
be  that  universal  mother  tongue. 

The    ffreat  crenius.  Leibnitz.  urcred  on  bv  his  zeal  in  the 
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self  the  title,  "  Early  Prophet  of  Philology."    The  Russia» 
under  Catherine  II.  prepared  a  spécial  list  of  their  words,  and 
collated  them  with  their  équivalents  in  as  many  languages  as 
possible.     The  produet,  when  published  (1787-9),  was  en- 
titled  ^^  A  Comparison  of  the  Yocabularies  of  ail  the  Lan- 
guages of  the  World."    Further  classifications,  based  on  wide 
assemblagea  of  facts,  were  made  bj  otber  scholars  ;  though 
little  of  value  seemed  to  come  immediately  from  tbis  work. 
Material  was,  however,  being  cdlected  ;   the  way  was  being 
prepared  ;  and  the  comparative  method  was  being  applied  to 
lioguistic  investigation.    An  accurate  central  principle  waa 
sorely  needed.    Some  new  discovery  which  should  reveal  the 
correct  basis  of  classification  was  called  for.    In  die  history 
of  asironomy  we  see  that  many  facts  had  been  gathered  and 
much  work  donc  while  yet  the  Ptolemaio  System  was  preva* 
lent,  though  little  genuine  progress  was  made  in  that  science 
until  Copernicus  discovered  and  proclaimed  the  true  centre. 
So  in  philology.    The  discovery  which  should  reveal  to  schol- 
ars the  linguistic  familles  and  their  relations  to  each  other, 
came  ;  and  Hebrew  was  no  longer  tlie  mother  language  of  the 
world.    In  the  year  1765  tlie  East  India  Company  obtained 
its  first  sovereignty  in  Bengal.    It  determined  to  rule  the 
people  in  conformity  with  their  own  laws  ;  and  Warren  Has- 
tings,  then  Oovernor-Oeneral,  had  a  digest  made  of  the  most 
important  of  those  laws.     Sir  William  Jones,  a  scholar  of 
especial  eminence  in  language,  was  appoiuted  a  judge  of  the 
suprême  court  of  judicature  ;   and  lie  undertook  to  improve 
on  Hastings'  digest  of  Hindu  law.    His  attention  was  thua 
called  to  the  native  scholarly  language,  the  Sanskrit.    Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Asiatic  Society  others  joined  him  in  the 
work.    In  searching  through  the  Sanskrit  literature  they 
were  ^^  amazed  and  delighted  to  discover  at  every  step  the 
most  strange  and  beautiful  correspondences,  not  only  witb 
the  Latin  and  Oreek,  but  also  with  their  own  mothertongue  ', 
and  indeed  with  almost  every  othor  language  of  which  they 
had  sufficient  knowledge  to  make  it  a  term  of  comparison." 
Sir  William  Jones  was  the  first  man  who  announced  to  the 
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Buropean  world  the  évident  connection,  since  so  fuUy  verified, 
between  tbe  Âryan,  or  Indo-European  languages.  In  the  year 
1786,  just  an  even  century  ago,  he  ezpressed  himself  thns  : 
^^  The  Sanskrit  language,  whatever  may  be  its  autiquity,  is  of 
wonderful  structure  ;  more  perfect  than  the  Greek,  more  co- 
pious  than  the  Latin,  and  more  exquisitely  rofined  than 
either  ;  yet  bearing  to  both  of  them  a  stronger  affinity,  both 
in  the  roots  of  yerbs  and  in  the  forms  of  grammar,  than  could 
hâve  been  produced  by  accident  ;  so  strong  that  no  philologer 
could  examine  ail  the  three  without  believing  them  to  hâve 
sprung  from  some  commou  source,  which  perhaps  no  longer 
exists."  And  be  adds  :  ^^  There  is  a  similar  reason,  thougfa 
not  quite  so  forcible,  for  supposing  that  both  the  Gk>thic  and 
the  Celtic,  though  blended  with  a  différent  idiom,  had  the 
same  origin  with  the  Sanskrit."  This,  you  will  remember,  is 
the -statement  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  In  1789  this  same 
industrious  scholar  published  a  translation  of  the  drama 
Sahintala,  (The  Fatal  Ring),  which  created  a  widespread 
interest  in  Sanskrit  literature.  The  door  was  now  fairly 
open  to  the  subject,  and .  many  earnest  workers  tumed  that 
way.  They  found  the  Sanskrit  ^^  remarkable  for  its  préserva- 
tion of  original  materials  and  processes,  and  for  the  great 
regularity  and  conséquent  transparency  of  its  formative  meth- 
ods.  In  most  words  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
from  each  other  roof,  affiz,  and  termination,  and  in  recog- 
nizing  the  original  form  and  signification  of  each.  For  ana* 
lyzing  words,  retracing  their  history,  and  referring  them  to 
their  ultimate  roots,  the  utmost  facility  is  afforded."  In 
Europe  the  interest  was  great.    Both  in  England  and  upon 
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Francis  Bopp  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  philologist  iu 
1816.  in  a  work  entitled  :  The  Coujugation-sjstem  of  the 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Persian  and  Gtormau  Languages. 
It  was  this  production  that  first  effoctnally  opened  the  new 
era  of  Comparative  Philology.  And  *^  whilo  Bopp  was  not 
the  first  to  state  that  the  language  of  the  Brahmans  was  nearlj 
related  to  the  languages  of  Europe,  especially  to  Latin  and 
Oreek,  the  crédit  is  due  to  him  of  having  instituted  a  sjste- 
matic  comparison,  which,  starting  from  the  forms  of  the  verb, 
gradually  exteuded  over  the  whole  language,  and  démon- 
fitrated  for  ail  time  what  Jones  and  Schlegel  and  others  bad 
only  suspected  or  affirmed."  Now  place  beside  Bopp's  Com- 
parative Orammar  of  the  Indo-European  tongnes  Jacob 
Orimm's  Comparative  Orammar  of  the  Germanie  branch  of 
the  family  ;  then  glance  along  the  line  of  continued  progress 
and  démonstration  from  that  day  to  this,  and  we  need  only 
add  some  définitions  to  establish  our  first  point,  namely,  that 
the  historical  and  systematic  study  of  language  takes  proper 
rank  as  a  science.  The  many  bouored  workers  we  would  not 
forget.  The  list  of  their  names  is  long.  To  mention  Bask, 
Bumouf,  Ascoli,  Curtius,  Pott,  Beufy,  Schleicher,  Kuhn,  Max 
Millier  and  Whitney,  would  only  be  to  omit  many  others 
scarcely  less  deserving. 

In  this  work,  as  in  every  other  cort  of  investigation,  many 
and  varions  théories  bave  been  proposed  ;  and  often  false 
assnmptions  hâve  been  made,  and  then  abandoned  ;  but  since 
the  time  when,  seventy  years  ago,  the  genius  of  Francis  Bopp 
put  forth  his  epoch-making  work,  the  foundations  of  Indo- 
European  philology,  then  and  there  laid,  bave  not  been  dis- 
turbed.  The  admission  of  Sanskrit  as  a  term  pf  comparison, 
and  then  us  an  important  tactor  in  the  problem,  was  of  vast, 
even  revolutionary  Importance.  This  was  followed  by  the 
patient  classification  of  a  multitude  of  linguistic  facts,  the 
elucidation  of  the  laws  running  through  them,  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  principles  there  found.  And  the  results, 
when  rightly  judged,  we  hold,  fuUy  justify  us  iu  affirming 
that  a  new  science  bas  arisen. 
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If  the  limits  of  this  paper  permitted,  we  would  look  over 
the  philological  field  as  it  iiow  appears  ;  but  the  tiine  is  too 
short  for  any  adéquate  présentation  of  even  an  outline  of  the 
résulta  of  this  work,  and  I  forbear. 

J£  wo  bave  really  a  science  hère,  it  will  bear  the  test  of 
définition.  What  is  a  scienoe  ?  A  science  is  some  branch  of 
knowledge  reduoed  to  order  ;  knowledge  properly  elassified 
and  arraoged.  Or,  again,  it  is  knowledge  ref^red  to  général 
tmths,  principles,  laws,  and  relations.  The  term  embraces 
ail  kiods  of  knowledge  thns  elassified.  It  includes  both  tlie 
oonorete,  or  material,  and  the  abstract,  or  gênerai.  Logic 
and  geometry  ;  ebemistrj  and  sociology  ;  astronomy  and  psj- 
chology  ;  botany  and  politioal  economy  ;  and  ail  other  groups 
of  systematized  information  corne  within  the  range  of  its 
meauing.  Even  the  subjects  of  history  and  civilization,  as 
pursued  by  some  scholars,  are  claiming  ^ — and  rightly  —  this 
title.  Why  shoald  it  not  be  bestowed  on  comparative  phil- 
ology  7  linguistic  facts  hâve  been  elassified  ;  generalizations 
bave  been  made  ;  laws  and  principles  bave  been  discovered. 
The  languages  of  the  world  hâve  been  gathered  into  families  ^ 
their  characteristics  bave  been  traced  out;  their  relations 
hâve  been  estimated  ;  and  a  large  amount  of  systematio  work 
bas  been  donc.  The  method  of  procédure  too  bas  been  emi- 
nently  scientific.  In  common  with  workers  in  other  fields, 
language  students  felt  the  forces  with  which  the  nineteenth 
century  opened.  Shackling  préjudices  were  abandoned  ;  freej 
dom  of  inquiry  prevailed  ;  the  dignity  of  ail  knowledge  and 
the  authority  of  ail  truth  were  recognized.  More  and  more 
the  old  a  priori  method  was  abandoned,  and  the  Baconian 
employed.  Learning  assumed  an  empirical  toue.  Scholars 
began  with  phenomena,  and  finished  with  ideas.  They  based 
their  results  on  facts,  not  suppositions.  Aristotelic  methods 
were  restricted  to  their  proper  subjects  ;  and  from  a  posteriori 
reasoning,  from  inductions  of  uniformities  observed  in  wide- 
reaching  assemblages  of  facts,  comparative  philology,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  modem  sciences,  bas  been  built  up.  Tliis 
method,  in  combination  witli  au  iudustrious  wieldingof  salient 
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points,  alwajs  brings  scientifio  résulta.  And  whether  we  oall 
the  outcome  of  this  work  in  language  ^^  glossology  ",  *^  glottio  ", 
*^  linguistio  science  *\  ^^  science  of  language  '%  *^  comparative 
pbilology  ^\  or  bj  some  otber  title,  we  daim  it  as  one  of  the 
modem  sciences. 

And  we  enter  liere  our  protest  against  the  tendencj,  seen 
in  some  quarters,  so  to  specialize  and  narrow  this  word  sci- 
ence, tbat  it  shall  applj  to  naturalistic  subjects  alone.  The 
phjsical  and  natural  sciences  are  interesting  and  valuable. 
Thej  bave  arisen  and  taken  rank  with  astounding  rapiditj. 
Almost  like  Athena  from  the  brain  of  Zeus,  complète  and 
clad  in  armor  hâve  thej  come.  They  bave  dazzled  the  ejes  of 
the  multitudes  bj  their  wonderful  achieyements  ;  and  thej 
oompel  continued  attention  bjr  their  marvellous  and  unlimited 
daims  respecting  the  future.  We  recognize  their  strengtb 
and  their  worth.  But  their  devotees  should  uot  grow  arro- 
gant, and  claim  that  those  subjects  are  *^  science,"  without 
any  qualifying  words.  That  is  too  much,  surelj.  The  bor- 
ders  of  their  garments  ex  tend  afar  ;  but  thej  do  not  cover 
the  whole  field.  Linguistic  science  lifts  up  its  voice.  It  does 
not  claim  to  be  based  upon  materialistic  phenomena.  It  is 
not  a  phjsical  or  a  natural  subject.  Its  foundation  facts  are 
rather  historical  in  character.  It  builds  upon  the  utterances 
of  men  ;  the  média  of  thought-ezpression.  It  holds  iutimate 
relations  with  metaphjsics  ;  for  it  deals  with  the  laws  of  the 
product  of  mind. 

We  cannot  reproduce  its  facts  bj  ezperimenting  in  a  lab- 
oratorj  ;  but  besides  the  records  in  books,  in  the  life  of  hu- 
manitj  ail  about  us  the  actual  opérations  and  processes  of 
language  maj  be  dailj  seen.  Abundant  material  is  at  hand. 
So  then,  when  thèse  facts  are  dassified  and  their  laws  dis- 
oovered  and  prodaimed  —  as  lias  been ,  donc  —  we  hâve, 
indisputablj,  a  science.  Who  will  gainsaj  the  proprietj  of 
thus  denominating  it?  But  granting  that  it  is  a  science, 
what  is  it  good  for  7  This  interrogatorj  brings  us  to  the  sec- 
ond part  of  our  subject. 

IL  Is  comparative  philologj  of  anj  use  to  men  7    Does  it 
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deserve  a  place  in  our  collèges  7  la  it  of  sufficient  value  aa  an 
educational  means  to  be  wortk  the  average  sttident's  time  and 
labor?  The  answer  to  thèse  questions  will  dépend  very 
largelj  upon  how  we  regard  the  underlying  ones  :  What  is 
éducation  for  ?  What  are  its  purposes  ?  What  are  the  ends  to 
be  attained  ? 

Tlie  contest  over  the  merits  and  the  benefits  of  the  so-called 
^*  disciplinarj '^  and  the  socalled  ^* practical ''  subjects  is  stiU 
raging.  Ou  which  side  do  we  plant  ourselves,  and  where 
stands  comparative  philology  ?  Is  our  basis  the  ^^  old  éduca- 
tion "  or  the  "  new  éducation  "  ?  Like  manj  other  contro- 
versies  this  one  has  been  waged  largely  on  accouut  of  mutual 
miscomprehensions  and  misrepresentations.  Since  we  are  in 
the  world,  we  must  be  bread- winners.  But  we  should  be 
more.  We  ought  to  be  capable^  informed^  upright,  useful 
men  ;  men  in  ail  that  the  word  implies.  An  idéal  éducation 
would  do  for  us  every  désirable  thing  :  develop  the  body  ; 
enlarge  the  mind  ;  make  skillful  the  hand,  discipline  our  pow- 
ers  ;  train  the  whole  man.  Â  reasonable,  well  balanced  per- 
son  would  neither  cast  off  nor  cleave  to  Geometry  or  Logic, 
Astronomy  or  Greek,  simply  because  they  are  old  ;  nor  be- 
come  enthusiastic  over  or  suspicions  of  Biology  or  Political 
Economy,  Chemistry  or  Comparative  Philology,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  new.  Tliere  are  valuable  features  in  both  the 
ancient  and  the  modem  subjects.  To  some  extent  they  sup- 
plément each  other.  If,  then,  we  are  willing  to  recognize 
the  means  of  culture  and  training  wherever  found,  what  can 
we  say  for  philology  ? 

Unlike  mathematics,  its  methods  are  inductive,  and  its  con- 
clusions only  probable.  Unlike  the  natural  sciences,  it  doea 
not  bring  one  into  contact  with  the  material  world.  But  it 
does  bring  us  close  to  the  life  of  men  ;  into  intimate  relations 
wlth  the  thoughts  and  expériences  of  our  fellow  mortals  ;  and 
the  judgments  which  it  trains  us  in  building,  if  not  absolutely 
certain,  are  yet  just  such  décisions  aa  we  will  hâve  to  make 
through  ail  our  lives  ;  practical  conclusions  ;  judgments  that  ara 
probable.    There  are  varions  ideas  and  a  multitude  of  notions 
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aboot  the  whole  sabject  of  éducation  ;  but  there  should  be  no 
serlous  disagreement  among  collège  men  as  to  the  main  pur- 
poee  of  a  collège  course.  It  is  to  inform,  train,  strengthen 
and  bring  eut  the  man.  Ita  work  sJiould  be  broad,  stimu- 
lating.and  gênerai,  rather  than  narrow,  belittling,  and  apecial. 
Collèges  are  not  polytechnic  schools,  normal  schools,  business 
hot-hooses,  or  académies  of  applied  science.  Tliey  are  simply 
eottege».  And  whether  we  employ  sucli  sounding  phrase  as 
éducation  is  the  process  of  the  transformation  of  the  poten- 
tialîty  of  one's  future  manhood  into  a  commendable  actuality 
of  developed  public  and  private  usefiilness  ;  or  simply  say 
we  educate  to  make  men,  it  amounts  to  tlie  same  thing.  wè 
aim,  in  collège  work,  to  train  miuds,  to  develop  power  to 
establish  right  habits,  to  enlarge  life.  Por  the  attainment  of 
thèse  ends,  I  hold  that  comparative  plûlology  is  valuable  • 
yes,  peculiarly  and  exceedingly  valuable.  It  renders  a  ser- 
vice for  which  no  other  subject  is  so  well  fitted.  By  scientific 
methods  and  in  the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  it  brings  tlie 
student  into  a  position  where  he  can  see  aud  sympathize  with 
mankind.  By  long  and  laborious  considération  of  the  means 
of  intelligent  intercourse  betweon  man  and  man  ;  by  an  inti- 
mate  and  appréciative  lamiliarity  with  the  mental  expérience 
ofourrace,a8  seen  under  varying  conditions  and  in  widely 
severed  âges,  tlie  learner-s  life  will  be  broadened  while  his 
powers  are  being  trained.  One  is  led  by  philoloiçical  studv 
almost  mto  the  inner  chamber  of  the  lifo  of  humanity  For 
where  ehe  does  one  so  manifest  himself  as  la  lus  languaire» 
And,  how  can  we  so  see  and  know  him  as  in  earnest  and 
long.contn.ued  contemplation  of  that  language  ?  The  nro- 
foondeat  thoughts  of  men  ;  the  movings  of  th'eir  soûls  ;  Z 
yery  motives  of  tliAÎr  «r^tinno  _  •  -     —  '       ^ 


.^A  ^  r-. 
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We  maj  note  tbat  Francis  Bopp  himself,  in  that  work 
which  made  him  the  essential  founder  of  a  uew  science,  had 
in  view  not  so  mucb  the  oomparison,  as  the  explanation  of 
forms.  His  teaclier,  Windisclimaun»  sajs  that  Bopp's  aim 
from  the  begiiining  was  ^*  ta  peuetrate,  by  waj  of  linguistic 
investigation,  into  the  mysteries  of  the  humau  soûl,  and  to 
gain  some  coguizance  of  ita  nature  and  laws."  It  was  onlj 
incidentally  theu  —  we  might  saj  accideutallj  —  that  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  philological  science. 

The  question  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  some,  Can  we  teach 
this  subject  scientifically  ?  Most  certaînij  we  can.  Instruc- 
tion in  philology  can  be  given  by  either  of  the  methods  in  ac- 
cordance  with  which  otlier  scienceii  are  tauglit.  We  maj  first 
Btate  gênerai  principles  and  well  known  results,  and  then  pré- 
sent démonstrations  in  détail  ;  or,  following  the  order  of  dis- 
coverj  now  coming  so  generally  into  favor,  we  may  consider 
tlie  facts  first,  and  then  look  for  the  laws  which  thej  illus- 
trate.  It  is  surprising  how  much  interest  can  be  awakeued 
and  genuine  enthusiasm  kiudled  in  a  class  bj  startin^i;  out  at 
once  with  the  détails  of  etymological  investigation.  Set  them 
to  studying  words,  words,  words.  Place  in  their  hands  blauk 
paper,  and  give  them  access  to  Webster's  Unabridged  ;  or, 
more  conveniently,  let  them  use  the  Comparative  Yocabulary 
blanks  of  the  Smithsonian,  and  Skeal's  Etymological  Die* 
tionary.  With  a  few  helpful  hints,  put  them  to  work.  If 
they  are  real  students  they  will  appreciate  it,  and  bring  you 
interesting  results.  If  you  prefer  to  follow  the  old  order,  use 
a  text-book  first  ;  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  lecture,  the  class 
takiug  notes.  Qive  them  the  history,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, and  the  gênerai  laws  of  the  subject  at  the  outset,  with 
the  proofs  from  examples  later  ou.  As  the  work  progresses 
thèse  methods  may,  in  any  désirable  proportion,  be  combined  ; 
and  the  assignment  of  occasional  summaries  of  spécial  papers, 
such  as  appear  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association  and  in  various  other  publications,  will  give 
an  interesting  and  helptul  variety  to  the  class  exercises.  A 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit  is  not  necessary  for  elementary  work 
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of  thin  sort.  Of  course  if  one  is  to  enter  upon  extended  and 
original  investigation  he  should  be  able  to  read  the  Védas. 
Yet  much  of  real  value  may  be  doue  witliout  the  trouble  of 
mastering  the  Devanagari  alphabet.  Let  post-graduate  stu- 
dents  enter  upon  that. 

Another  thought,  before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
That  view  of  collège  éducation  which  makes  gold-getting  the 
immédiate,  and,  perchance,  the  onlj  aim,  we  cannot  regard 
as  a  lau<^able  one.  If  to  wiii  wealth  is  the  chiet  end  of  man, 
that  student  is  wise  who  asks,  as  one  once  did  of  me,  '^  Wliat 
shall  I  stud j  that  will  help  me  to  get  rich  ?  ''  It  is  true  that 
trained  meu  are  able,  generally  speaking,  to  make  monej 
faster  than  un  trained  men  ;  but  the  purpose  of  collège  work, 
we  hold,  is  broader  and  nobler  than  merely  aiding  people  to 
accumulate  fortunes,  and  die  in  palatial  houses. 

Our  young  men  are  often  advised,  bj  those  who  know  little 
or  uothiug  of  educatioual  life,  to  pursue  onlj  such  Unes  of 
study  as  are  supposed  to  lead  directly  to  the  gâtes  of  Plutus* 
As  the  sole  motive  for  entering  collège,  thèse  men  of  the 
world  hold  eut  the  alluring  enticement  of  prospective  finau- 
cial  gain.  A  boy  is  bidden  to  look  only  toward  those  subjects 
which  are  big  with  promises  of  wonderful  inventions  ;  per- 
chance of  new  heating,  propelling,  and  illumînating  agencies  ; 
of  improvements  on  the  steam  engine  and  the  electric  light. 
Or  his  attention  is  directed  to  the  possibility  of  soon  becoming 
a  millionaire  by  some  chemical  discovery  which  will  enable 
him  to  gain  a  monopoly  of  the  soap  market.  If  the  subject 
of  language  is  mentioued,  thèse  men  are  emphatic  in  their 
advice  to  study  only  living  modem  languages,  ^^  which  will 
do  you  some  good.^'  Now  every  collège  man  of  observation 
and  judgment  knows  full  well  that  not  one  student  in  a  score, 
perbaps  not  one  in  a  hundred,  ever  makes  any  such  use  as  is 
commonly  called  *^  practical  "  of  his  attainments  in  physics, 
in  chemistry,  in  zoology  or  in  botany.  We  know,  toc,  that 
the  prospect  is  small  for  any  particular  student  to  go  as  an 
ambassador  to  European  courts,  or  to  sit  in  a  congress  of  the 
nations,  even  if  his  collège  work  in  modem  language  could  fit 
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him  to  do  so.  Not  manj  will  becorae  olerks  in  corner  gro- 
ceries,  or  otherwise  engage  in  business  in  looalities  where 
proficiency  in  the  scholarlj  phases  of  some  modem  language 
will  be  of  great  monej  value  to  them.  This  penny-wise  no- 
tion of  collège  work  is  erroneous  and  pernicious.  We  base 
our  demand  for  a  gênerons  and  symmetrical  course  of  studj 
on  liigher  than  mère  financial  grounds. 

^^  Philosophj  bakes  no  bread,"  and  pkilology  builds  no  fac- 
tories  ;  but  that  wisdom  is  not  jet  antiquated  whicli  bas  held 
that  such  matters  as  the  product  of  the  oven  —  with  the 
smoke  of  many  factories  and  great  coffers  of  cold  cash — do 
not  fill  ail  the  measure  of  human  need.  I  pray  you  not  to 
mistake  my  objections  to  a  false  and  harmfol  idea  of  what 
collège  éducation  should  hâve  in  view,  for  opposition  to  cer- 
tain Unes  of  collège  work.  Far  from  it.  Every  department 
is  of  value,  and  each  one  has,  to  some  ex  ton  t,  its  separate 
and  spécial  mission  to  perform.  What  we  want  is  a  weli- 
balanced  course,  which  will  develop  the  student's  strength  in 
a  harmonious  way.  We  know  not  —  he  knows  not  —  what 
his  future  will  be.  When  maturity  comes,  when  his  tastes 
manifest  themsolves,  when  he  knows  his  own  mind,  the  spe- 
cially  trained  man  often  finds  himself  and  his  training  at  se- 
rious  odds.  But  more  than  for  fitness  for  somo  pursuit,  give 
U3  a  broad  and  whdesome  course  of  study,  with  ail  depart- 
ments  represented,  that  we  may  prépare  young  people  to  be 
men  and  tvomen. 

Whatever  ht»  one*8  fatare  holds, 
Whaterer  scènes  of  bliss  or  woe. 
Or  ail  that  ooming  time  anfokls 
His  collège  days  their  light  shall  thiow. 

III.  But  how  shall  we  find  room,  in  a  four  years'  course, 
for  the  large  number  of  subjects  that  are  demandini;  récog- 
nition ?  How  shall  we  find  room  for  comparative  philology  ? 
This  gênerai  question,  as  it  has  repeatedly  arisen,  bas  been 
differently  answered  by  the  varions  collèges.  In  some,  old 
sîibjects  hâve  been  dropped  ont,  or  given  less  time,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  new  daimants.  In  others,  a  plurality 
of  courses  has  been  arranged,  with  the  new  subjects  oonspicu- 
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<ra8  in  BOibe  of  tliem,  whil6  the  old  ones  were  retaiued  in 
otiiers.  Becentlj  auother  mode  of  dealiiig  with  the  diffioultj 
bas  corne  into  prominence.  New  subjects  are  added  to  the 
latter  portion  of  the  ourriculuin,  aiid  the  old  ones  are  re- 
tained.  Then  after  a  certain  amount  of  sjmmetrical  train- 
ing  tlie  stadent,  as  he  begins  to  know  himself,  is  given  some 
libertj  of  choice  as  to  what  lines  of  work  he  will  pursue.  The 
adyantages  of  a  gênerai  and  of  some  spécial  training  are  thus 
secnred  ;  and  that  fierceness  of  opposition  to  the  old  stand- 
ards wliich  has  made  itself  so  noisy  of  late,  and  which  is  en- 
gendered  chieflj  in  the  détermination  to  make  room  for  some 
new  favorite,  is  allajed.  An  adéquate  and  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  our  difficulty  has  been  found.  Tho  élective  System, 
in  some  modification  or  varietj  of  form,  has  come  ;  and  it 
bas  evidently  come  to  stay.  We  can  readily  find  room  for 
•comparative  philology. 

lY.  If  we  are  right  so  far  :  if  our  subject  is  indeed  a  sci- 
ence ;  if  it  is  of  real  educational  value  ;  if  we  can  make  a 
place  for  it  in  the  curriculum,  will  not  the  necessary  means 
for  teaching  it  be  promptly  forthcoming,  as  a  matter  of 
•course  ?  Not  so.  This  is  an  âge  of  many  interests,  crowd- 
ing  and  pressing  upon  one  another.  Any  raatter,  be  it  ever 
€0  valuable,  must  make  itself  heard  and  felt  before  it  will  be 
recognized.  In  this  era,  so  largo! j  devoted  to  material  in- 
terests, the  verj  title  of  our  subject  stands  in  the  way  of  its 
gênerai  popularitj.  Oollege  trustées  are  uduallj  business  or 
professional  men,  who  feel  the  forces  of  the  world.  If  we  are 
io  impress  upon  our  friends  the  truth  as  regards  philologj^we 
must  speak,  and  speak  often.  We  must  remove  that  indefi- 
nite  suspicion  which  will  probablj  arise,  that,  somehow,  this 
is  nothing  but  the  study  of  the  classics,  under  a  différent 
aame.  When  we  make  over  this  subject  half  the  outcrj  that 
is  made  over  biology  or  chemistry  ;  when  we  demand  the 
wherewithal  with  half  the  definiteness  and  persistency,  we 
may  hope  to  see  several  professorships  of  comparative  philol- 
ogy  established  in  Ohio  collèges.  Tliere  are  already  a  few 
«och  professorships  established  in  our  country  ;  but  I  hâve  as 
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jet  noted  none  in  thin  State.  Each  of  our  well  endowed 
institutions  ought  to  support  one.  Do  not  understand  me  to 
saj  that  this  subject  is  not  tauglit  in  Oliio.  In  some  of  our 
collèges  I  know  that  that  is  being  doue  ;  but  it  is  doue  in  a 
manner  so  secondary,  and  to  an  extent  so  meagre,  that  it 
scarcelj  désertes  to  be  recognized  as  distinct  from  tbe  lan- 
guage  in  connection  witb  which  this  instruction  is  given. 
Language  teaohers  will  naturally  be  tbe  first  to  be  interested^ 
and  the  first  to  speak  in  its  behalf.  When  we  bave  donc 
what  we  can  ;  wheu  collège  présidents  hâve  giveu  the  merits 
of  this  subject  a  candid  examination  ;  when  ail,  friends  of 
sjmmetrical  and  trulj  scieutific  training  hâve  seen  this  mat- 
ter  as  it  is,  we  maj  expect  that  the  necessary  means  for 
teaching  it  will  be  forthcoming. 

A  few  more  words,  and  I  am  donc.  Public  interest  bas 
been  somewbat  aroused  on  the  gênerai  subject  of  language 
verêUM  science.  We  oflfer  hère  a  science,  witb  linguistic  data 
for  its  foundation.  We  call  scholars  to  a  field  that  is  fresh 
and  attractive,  witb  ample  opportunities  for  original  investi- 
gation. There  is  no  need  to  wait  for  the  spring-time,  as  for 
blossoms  or  bugs,  nor  to  repair  to  some  favored  région  of  tlie 
earth,  as  for  fossils.  In  ail  seasons  and  in  ail  countries  our 
facts  are  at  haud.  If  we  sometimes  dig  for  roots,  we  as  often 
cull  linguistic  flowers  ;  and  if  we  sometimes  mine  for  dark 
and  hidden  things,  we  as  often  bring  to  light  precious  gems, 
ciystals  of  beautiful  sentiment  and  thought. 

I  would  that  time/irere  left  me  in  which  to  point  out  some 
of  the  indirectlj  helpful  relations  and  results  of  philological 
studj.    Merelj  as  a  matter  of  common  information  it  is  worth 
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babît  of  observing  illustrations  of  them,  pleasant  and  per- 
pétuai opportunities  are  afiforded.  The  indirect  benefits  and 
intereeting  phaaes  of  tke  subject  are  numerons. 

The  science  is  in  a  state  of  growth,  vigorous,  and  very 
promising.  To  bim  who  has  a  taste  for  philosophizing,  a  wide 
field  is  opened.  In  the  light  of  geologj  and  astronomy  we 
maj  speculate  coucerning  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  a 
nebular  hypothesis  is  produced;  in  the  light  of  zoology 
and  paleontology  the  question  of  the  origin  of  species  may  be 
more  intelligently  considered  ;  so  in  the  li^ht  of  comparative 
philology  théories  are  built  up  concerning  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage,  the  unity  of  the  race,  and  the  condition  of  primeval  man. 
Tbe  considération  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  of  its  powera 
of  expression,  is  necessarily  involvcd  ;  we  are  led  into  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  study  of  the  mental  characteristics  of 
mankind  ;  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  way  of  rendering  obé- 
dience to  the  famous  mandate  inscribed  on  the  temple  of  the 
Grade  at  Delphi,  know  thtself. 

Frqf.  W.  D.  Shipman. 


ÂBTIOLE  XIV. 
Cfhrittianitjf  in  Borne  Ihmng  tke  Fini  Centurjf. 

PABT  I. 

Borne  was  a  mistress  among  empires.  *^  She  sat  upon  her 
soTcn  hills,  and  from  her  throne  of  beanty  mled  the  world."^ 
Within  the  century  before  Christ,  Pompey,  waging  war,  cap- 
tnred  many  Jewa,  and  carried  them,  as  slaves  to  this  city  of 
the  great  realm.  But  a  colony  of  slaves  could  do  nothing,— 
there  was  no  power  in  so  small  a  comoany, —  so  thousht  those 
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they  were  few  in  number,  feeble  and  withont  influence,  little 
did  it  matter.  At  tlie  time  of  Christ,  Borne,  possessing 
Judea  as  a  province,  with  the  Herods  as  governors,  and  Bo- 
man  soldiers  to  guard  ail  the  interests  of  the  Csdsars,  there 
•came  an  iutimacj  betireen  the  Jews  of  Borne  and  Palestine 
unknown  before.  B7  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  those  engaged 
in  commerce,  of  those  attached  to  the  militarj  and  of  officiai 
connection,  it  i^ould  indeed  be  surprising  if  thia  small  com- 
panj  of  Jews  in  Borne  did  not  reçoive  words  of  help  and  influ- 
ence, and  new  members  in  their  synagogue,  and  from  those 
of  similar  faith  in  Judea  and  other  parts.  After  a  génération 
or  so,  those  Jews  who  came  to  Bome  as  slaves,  became  by 
their  industry  and  frugality,  free  men.  ^And  once  freemen, 
they  doubtless  journeyed  frequently  tô  Jérusalem,  to  attend 
the  privilèges  of  the  feasts,  and  to  attract  for  themselves  or 
employers  trade  and  commerce  to  this  cîty  in  the  West. 

Just  when  it  was  that  the  words  of  Jésus  became  known  in 
Bome,  cannot  be  determined  ;  but  it  must  hâve  been  early, 
as  companies  of  religions  pilgrims,  commercial  men,  military 
and  government  officers  were  continually  passing  between 
Bome  and  Jérusalem,  and  must  hâve  listened  to  Jésus  during 
some  part  of  his  ministry,  making  portions  of  those  great  mul- 
titudes which  came  to  hear  or  be  healed,  and  once  hearing 
and  knowiiig,  aided  in  spreading  and  noising  abroad  the  mat- 
ter of  his  teachiugs  and  doings.  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 
just  after  the  death  and  ascension  of  Jésus,  there  were  **  so- 
journers  from  Bome,  both  Jews  and  prosélytes."* 

The  influence  of  the  Jews  in  Bome  liad  extended  to  others, 
and  "  prosélytes,*'  converted  Gentiles,  also  became  zealous. 
To  Jérusalem  they  journeyed  with  similar  purpose,  and  being 
there  during  the  stirring  times  of  the  Master's  and  the  Pen- 
tecostal  preaching,  caught  tidiugs  of  the  wonderful  words. 
Beturning  to  Bome,  they,  those  converted,  formed  a  nucleus 
around  which  gathered  the  growing  Church. 

Just  who  the  first  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Bome  is  in 
great  doubt.    The  Boman  Catholic  Chiirch  claim  Peter  to 

tAetsil.  10. 
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have  began  preaohing  thare  in  A.D.  48.  But  tliis  is  disputed 
bj  eminent  authority  outside  of  this  Chiirch,  and  bj  eminent 
«Qthority  within  it.  Peter  was  donbtless  in  this  citj  in  the 
last  mottths  of  his  life,  and  probably  exeonted  hère,  and  per- 
hape  upon  the  same  daj  as  Paul,  as  saith  tradition.  Aquila  and 
his  goodwife  Priscilla,  in  oommon  with  many  Jews  and 
Ohristians  in  A.D.  52,  were  subjeot  to  especial  Roman  dis- 
pleasure,^  and  were  made  to  seek  refuge  in  other  parts. 

Aquila  and  Priscilla  went  to  Oorinth,  and  after  a  few 
months  to  Ephesus,  gaining  a  liveliliood  at  tent-oloth  making  ; 
and  while  in  thèse  cities  gaiued  fuller  iascruction,  and  a 
larger  measure  of  the  spirit  from  tlie  companies  of  tiie  faith- 
ful.  In  A.D.  68  they  were  in  Rome  again,  and  a  small  corn- 
panj  of  believers  was  gatliered  in  tlieir  bouse.  Words  of 
grateAil  salutation  were  given  them  because  of  the  liigh  per- 
sonal  service  they  liad  at  a  former  time  rendered  the  Apostle 
Paul.  In  A.D.  68  Paul  had  not  been  in  Borne,  but  he  liad 
labored  in  Oorinth  and  Pbilippi,  where  were  Roman  colonies, 
and  Ephesus  and  other  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  He  had  in  thèse 
places  met  mauj  of  the  Jews  and  *'  prosélytes  ''  who  had  fled 
from  the  fierceness  of  Claudius,  and  had  renewedly  impressed 
them  with  the  teachings  of  Jésus.  Thèse  people  returning  to 
Rome,  after  the  death  of  Olaudius,  thinking  Nero  could  not 
be  worse  in  his  treatment  of  them,  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether  and  fouuded  a  church.  The  Apostolic  salutations  ^ 
show  an  acquaintanoe  wide  and  familiar.  This  company  of 
disciples  came  to  tlie  house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  without 
the  order  and  décorum  of  a  people  who  had  been  blcssed  with 
a  leader  and  instructor.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  at  this  time  was 
of  large  service.  It  gave  them  refreshment  in  Messianic  his- 
tory,  it  taught  them  of  doctrines  which  made  for  righteous- 
ness,  and  streugthened  them  in  their  lowliness  and  humble 
life,  and  through  the  incentives  of  a  strong  man's  words  they 
went  on  upbuilding  themselves,  and  thus  widening  the  king- 
dom  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour.    The  Apostle  was  more  fa- 
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miliar  irith  the  people,  tfaau  with  tlieir  situation  iu  Rome  at 
the  wi:itîiig  of  liis  epistle.  He  oiilj  kueir  iu  gênerai  their 
trials  with  the  great  outside  world  ;  and  of  the  disturbances 
within  the  small  company  regarding  tlie  Gospel  as  applicable 
to  the  varied  wauts,  needs  and  views  of  the  disciples.  The 
Apostle,  therefore,  dwelt  upon  the  Gospel  froui  a  broad  YitWy 
and  did  not  make  tliose  personal  applications  which  he  did  to 
the  congrégations  with  which  he  was  more  familiar.  In  ail 
his  words  he  was  faithful  to  the  central  truths.  He  was  pré- 
cise and  comprehensive  in  his  close,  succeeding  statements. 
*^  So  much  as  in  me  is,  I  am  readj  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
jou,  also,  that  are  in  Rome.  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
gospel,  for  it  is  the  .power  of  God  unto  saWation  to  every  one 
that  believeth,  to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Greek/'  ^ 

In  A.D.  58  Paul  was  returning  from  his  months  of  conse- 
crated  toil  to  Jérusalem,  and  going  even  farther  from  his 
friends  in  Rome.  He  could  not  go  from  them  without  a  word 
of  fresli  assurance.  He  carried  them  in  his  heart,  and  de- 
sired  to  be  with  them.  It  was  at  Gorinth,  where  he  was 
rendering  a  brief  evangelistic  labor,  that  he  occupied  himself 
in  writing  the  Epistles  to  the  Ghdatian  and  Roman  congréga- 
tions. Thèse  are  his  strongest  and  best  stated  Epistles. 
Thus  happy  in  his  strength  and  spirit,  and  with  mhid  illum- 
ined  in  the  midst  of  mission  labor,  he  portrayed  to  the  be- 
lievers  of  every  time  a  reason  for  the  abounding  hope  within 
him.  Tlie  central  purpoee  of  his  communication  to  the  Ro» 
man  believers  was  that  he  might  impart  unto  them  some  spir- 
itual gifl;.  His  thought  and  his  desired  labor  was  that  they 
might  be  established  ;  and  that  they  together  might  be  oom- 
forted,  might  from  tlie  faith  they  possessed  be  for  the  warmth 
and  growth  of  each  other's  soûls.  Pressing  duties  and  privi- 
lèges in  Jérusalem  prevented  his  présence  among  them,  but 
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bers  looking  for  a  helpful  and  spiritual  ministry.  The  contrai 
and  pre-ominent  doctrines  were  presented,  and  from  thèse 
went  forth  a  warmth  for  the  culture  of  their  soûls.  He  was 
not  ashamod  of  the  impartation  of  this  spiritual  gift.  It  was 
the  power  of  Ood  unto  salvation  to  every  one  who  laid  hold 
of  it,  to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Oreek.  Suoh  words 
meant  much  to  those  early  Christians.  They  niay  hâve  been 
few  in  numbers  ;  as  yet  without  seeming  influence  ;  but  pos- 
sessiug  persistency  would  make  even  those  in  authority  to  be 
engaged  in  their  manner  and  metliods  of  teaching  and  liying. 
If  Paul  was  not  ashamed  to  déclare  the  message,  they  ought 
not  to  be.  Such  a  déclaration  gave  courage  and  stability, 
which  went  far  to  solidify  the  fast  moving  influences  towards 
a  higher  thought  in  this  metropolis  of  the  west.  And  to  the 
end  that  they  might  be  better  founded  in  Christian  thought, 
and  by  a  line  ot  argument  and  strength  of  statement  unpara- 
lelled  in  apostolic  or  patristic  literature,  Paul  writes  upon 
the  great  essentials  of  man's  nature  and  the  heayen-descend- 
ing  Spirit.  The  former  idea  that  spiritual  fervor  was  for  a 
single  people,  was  supplanted  by  a  fresher  thought.  The  wall 
between  the  Jew  and  Gentile  was  to  be  torn  down.  God,  in 
the  giving  of  his  truths  and  spirit  was  to  know  no  more  of 
race  or  people.  The  belie^ng  man  reoeived  the  blessing  ; 
the  righteous  were  those  who  lived,  not  by  rite,  but  by  faith. 
In  like  words,  the  Apostle  sets  forth  the  Sacred  Message  in 
its  entirety.  There  was  no  need  of  constraining  himself  to 
suit  the  policies  of  man.  Tlie  righteousness  of  Ood  by  faith 
unto  faith  was  no  small  or  weak  thing.  It  was  the  suprême 
élément  in  the  building  of  manhood.  In  briefest  word  and 
without  elucidation,  tlie  Epistle  argues  firêt^  the  univetsal 
need  in  the  human  heart,  and  êeecmd^  the  universal  grâce  of 
the  Gk)6pel.  The  need  is  because  of  sin,  sorrow,  doubt,  and 
*many  mysteries;  but  the  grâce  meets  it,  because  of  the  ful- 
ness  and  unfailingness  of  its  spiritual  fervor  and  vigor.  Grâce 
is  able  to  coTcr  every  need,  and  be  victorious  orer  ail  the 
foes  à[  men.  *^  If  Ood  be  for  us  "  in  the  presenting  of  this 
grâce,  who  can  be  against  us  7    What  domination  shall  corne 
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from  tribulation,  anguish,  peneoutton,  fietiuine,  péril  or  Bir<H'â  T 
Over  thèse  we  are  more  than  oonquerors  !  And  against  tbU 
message  of  grâce  given  what  philoeopliy  can  Baocessfollj  en- 
gage ?  The  various  teachings  of  life  or  death,  of  angelologj 
or  prinoipalities,  the  dangers  of  to«daj  or  the  fears  of  to-mor^ 
row,  nor  powers,  nor  ihings  in  the  beigbts  nor  things  in  the 
depths,  and  the  Apostle  determined  to  leave  no  phase  of  phi- 
losophj  or  religion  nntouched,  déclares  with  sweeping  em- 
phasis  that  nothing  is  able  to  corne  between  us  and  the  aflfoc- 
tion  of  God. 

Gondesoension  was  no  part  of  the  Roman  mind.  There 
was  little  or  no  interminglîng  in  the  society  of  the  oldtimed 
Boman  familles  and  the  oompany  of  Jews  who  resided  there. 
And  even  there  was  little  or  no  communication  between  tlie 
officiais  of  the  synagogue  and  that  oompan  j  of  thoir  own  peo- 
pie  and  prosélytes  who  had  imbibed  the  teachings  of  Jésus. 
The  early  ignorance  concerning  the  Gospel,  CTen  after  the 
réception  of  an  Apostolic  letter  in  A.D.  58,  is  beat  explained 
by  this  lack  of  having  things  in  common.  A  well  grounded 
knowledge  had  been  with  the  ^^  Ghurch  in  the  house  of  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  ''  ;  but  with  ail  their  zeal,  it  was  only  after  two 
or  three  years  that  the  officiais  of  the  Synagogue  began  to 
lieed  its  présence.  Paul  in  A.D.  61  was  in  Bome,  haTing  ap- 
pealed  in  his  bonds  in  a  Csosarean  prison  to  the  higher  Courts 
of  the  Gœsars.  He  was  accouuted  and  recognized  by  ail  as 
an  authority,  and  as  soon  as  his  arrivai  was  known  thèse 
officiais  amoug  the  Jews  waited  upon  him,  and  said  :  <<  But 
we  désire  to  hear  of  thee  what  thon  thinkest  :  for  as  oonoern- 
ing  this  sect,  this  heresy,  we  know  that  everywhere  it  is 
spoken  against."  ^  And  the  acconnt  continues,  whioh  sug- 
gests  and  outlines  the  wonderful  flow  of  thought  the  gifted 
Paul  must  hâve  presented,  testifying  of  the  kingdom,  and 
persuading  them  of  Jésus  from  the  law  of  Moses  and  the 
Frophets;  and  that  the  salvatory  doctrine  which  Jésus 
brougbt  was  broader  than  the  Jewisb  Ghurch,  that  it  em- 
braced  the  Gentile  race.    Paul  daily  conversed  and  taught 
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for  80016  two  jeara  in  bis  own  hired  dwelling,  preaohing  the 
kingdom  of  Qod  and  teaohing  the  things  concerning  the  Lord 
Jésus  Christ  witb  ail  boldness. 

The  three  years  between  A.D.  58  and  61,  Paul  had  been  in 
Jérusalem  and  Cœsarea,  a  great  part  of  whioh  time  he  had 
been  in  prison.    Thus  distant  from  the  scènes  of  bis  mission 
toils,  and  shut  out  Irom  the  stirring  influences  of  Judea, 
thèse  years  had  restricted  bis  influence  among  the  people  at 
large,  but  at  the  same  time  been  highlj  productive  to  bis  own 
heart.    Tliese  jears  of  comparative  quiet  and  méditation  had 
been  for  the  solidifying  of  the  Gospel  faith  in  bis  own  mind. 
He  had  not  met  the  influences  whicb  went  fbrth  from  other 
leaders  of  thought,  as  a  kiud  of  secondary  influence  irom  the 
earlier  Apostolic  and  the  great  Master's  preaching.     The 
fresher  thoughts  quickened  by  the  thoughts  of  Jésus  during 
tbis  season  he  had  not  met.     PauFs  imprisonment  hindered 
him  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  times.     But  bis  joumey  to 
Borne,  and  there  meeting  witli  the  influences  from  tlie  sev- 
eral  parts  of  the  realm,  was  for  the  calling  from  him  state- 
ments  botb  old  and  new,  to  meet  thèse  new  teachings  gather* 
ing  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  West.    The  writings  of  the  Apostle 
to  the  ColossianSy  Ephesians,  Philemon  and  the  Philippians, 
show  unmistakably,  and  especially  the  epistle  to  the  believers 
in  Golosse,  that  there  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  pbilosophy  par- 
ticularly  taking  with  the  common  folk.    It  may  be  a  fancy^ 
but  it  is  worthy  of  considération,  whether  the  visit  of  Epa- 
phras,*^  the  pastor  of  Colosse,  did  not  open  to  the  mind  of 
Paul  the  dangers  entering  iuto  the  life  of  the  churches  of 
Asia  Minor.     Gnosticism,  an  eclectic  pbilosophy,  gathered 
from  the  teachings  of  the  four  quarters,  was  arising  in  the 
minds  of  tbose  away  from  the  busy  marts  of  the  world.    The 
heart  of  a  nation  is  in  its  rugged  and  strong  charaoters  of  its 
oountry  folk.    Gnosticism  came  from  the  country  and  not 
the  seaboard.    Its  appearance  was  first  noted  by  Paul  at  Co 
loese.    It  was  prévalent  there  aud  had  a  stronger  grip  upoa 
the  people.    Paul  wrote  more  fervent  and  appealing  words  to 
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those  of  this  place,  than  to  the  believers  in  Ephesas.    Colosse 
was  on  the  caravan  route.    Merohants,  philosophera,  and  re- 
ligions pilgrims  hère  met,  and  as  at  the  inns  of  early  New 
England  the  questions  of  the  schools,  politics  and  the  oracles 
were  discussed.    The  citizens  of  Colosse  hearing  thèse  de- 
bates,  most  naturallj  were  influenced  bj  them.    To  be  sure 
there  was  a  mixture  of  sentiment.    Such  is  characteristic  of 
this  ism.    It  is  onlj  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  in  avenues 
where  people  of  varions  social  life  are  thrown  together,  that 
a  mixed  doctrine  is  engendered.    Rome  and  other  cities  gath- 
ered  people  from  every  section,  but  people  from  each  part 
and  school  hère  found  many  of  similar  habit  and  taste,  and 
so  did  not  mix,  in  oompany  or  discussion,  with  those  of  dis- 
similar  social  life.    Paul  was  acquainted  with  thèse  varions 
doctrines,  and  saw  a  goodly  portion  of  his  thoughtful  Com- 
pany endeavoring  to  utilize  them  to  prove  the  stability  of 
their  owu  rich  faith.    Paul's  thoughtful  mind  must  hâve  met 
this  doctrine,  and  upon  the  words  of  Epaphras  thèse  epistles, 
Ephesians  and  Colossians,  were  penned,  with  much  strength- 
ening  vigor  and  highmindedness.    They  rise  in  clearuess  of 
thought  and  closeness  of  application  above  any  other  of  his 
words.     His  Epistle  to  the  congrégation  in  Rome  may  hâve 
been  more  intellectnal,  but  in  spiritual  mindedness  thèse 
tower  to  the  heights  of  Apostolic  literature.    If  the  writings  of 
Paul  given  the  Christian  companies  in  A.D.  68  are  any  indica- 
tion, may  we  not  discern  in  them  the  utterance  which  drove  a 
wicked  and  corrupted  man,  though  an  Emperor,  to  renew  his 
fiery  onslaughts  upon  the  believere  ?    If  PauFs  words  were 
written  in  calm  and  dispassionate  moments,  what  must  hâve 
been  the  accent  of  those  words  given  the  assembled  compa- 
nies of  this  impérial  city  ?    Applied  Christianity  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  tlie  man  who  sins. 

The  conditions  of  the  Etoman  realm  were  fitting  for  the 
advent  of  new  things.  The  plebians  were  fretting  under  the 
reign  of  a  Nero,  and  were  reaching  after  new  conquests.  In- 
tellectual,  moral  and  social  life  was  being  stirred  to  the 
depths.    Nero  could  not  appreciate  the  undercurrent  of  feel- 
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ing,  and  lie  must  often  bave  tliought,  if  considération  was  a 
part  of  liis  nature,  liow  lie  could  hold  his  waning  power  over 
the  people.  Thoughtfuhiess  for  the  large  welfare  of  tlie  peo- 
pie  was  foreign  to  him,  and  rather  than  take  any  blâme  to 
bimself  for  tbe  vacillating  and  declining  interests,  lie  souglit 
to  arouse  tbe  loyiil  blood  of  Rome  by  persecuting  tbe  Jews, 
and  Cbristians  witb  tbem,  ior  botli  were  despised  and  be  was 
unable  to  kuow  tbe  distinction  betweeu  tbem.  Tbe  fearful 
fire  and  tbe  merry-making  Emperor  was  a  sad  spectacle. 
Tradition  and  scant  bints  tell  us  tbat  some  of  tbe  more 
tbougbtful  of  tbe  royal  bouse  bad  been  drawn  towards  tbe 
religion  of  Jésus.  Tbis  did  not  cool  tbe  avaricious  ambition 
of  Nero  in  tbe  least,  but  served  to  nerve  bim  on  in  tbe  cruel 
butcherings  of  bis  own  citizens.  Tbose  were  fearful  times. 
It  drove  tbe  objecta  of  bis  fury  into  a  closeness,  a  secresy  and 
a  loyalty  to  eacb  otber  not  folt  before.  Tbe  Oatacombs,  wbicli 
could  not  long  bave  been  in  use,  were  made  places  of  refuge. 
Tbe  underground  galleries  of  tbe  dead,entered  tlirougb  some 
priva  te  way  in  tbe  garden  of  a  friend,  were  made  places  of 
safety  for  tbose  wbo  in  beart  and  conduct  were  faitbful  to  tbe 
instructions  of  tbe  Lord  and  Master.  Higb  beat  cannot  long 
be  retained.  Nero's  fury  spent  its  force,  and  two  or  tbree 
years  of  comparative  quiet  rested  over  tbe  nation. 

Peter's  relation  to  Rome,  to  onr  mind  can  be  brieSystated. 
Internai  criticism,  from  a  bistoric  basis,  disproves  tbe  tra- 
dition of  tbe  Vatican.  Peter  could  not  bave  been  in  Rome 
very  early,  or  until  witbin  a  few  montbs  of  bis  martyrdom. 
If  so,  bow  could  we  account  for  bis  présence  in  Antiocb,  in 
Jérusalem,  or  doing  tbe  work  of  a  missionary  ?  Or  furtber, 
bow  account  for  tbe  silence  of  Paul  in  A.D.  58  wben  be  wrote 
tbe  Epistle  to  tbe  Romans  ;  or  later,  wben  Paul  was  in  tbe 
saroe  city,  in  tbe  midst  of  a  small  company  of  Cbristians  at 
best,  and  yet  no  mention  of  Peter,  in  greeting  or  salutation, 
or  référence  to  bis  labors  ?  Tbo  six  epistles  wbicb  Paul  wrote 
in  Rome  would  somewbere  bave  mentioned  tbe  apostle  wbo 
lived  and  labored  witli  Jésus,  and  wlio  after  many  a  trial  in 
tbe  Gros  of  life's  expérience  proved  valiant  in  uplifting  tbe 
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baimor  of  the  Oross.  Full  well  we  reoognize  tlieir  différences. 
Paul  had  liis  miud  and  could  vigorously  express  it.  James, 
wliose  evory  fibre  wos  Judaistic,  did  uot  fail  in  liis  strivings 
to  liinder  the  progress  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Oentiles.  Paul 
and  James  were  strong  men.  Différences  thej  may  hâve  had, 
and  their  diferences  may  liave  been  to  the  détriment  of  the 
Ohurch.  But  Peter  was  a  man  botween  them.  The  equal  of 
neither  in  breadth  of  thought  or  sharpness  of  expression,  but 
siuce  the  vision  of  the  thrice  desconded  net,  in  larger  sympa- 
thy  with  the  Apostle  Paul.  He,  Peter,  came  to  Bome  about 
the  year  67  or  68,  aller  the  writing  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 
The  Epistles  bearing  Peter's  namo  were  written  in  Bome. 
The  first  is,  quite  confidently,  his.  The  well  known  impetu- 
ousness,  softened  by  experie  ce,  is  hore  pictured  forth.  Tlie 
second  Spîstle  differs  muoh,and  most  too  much  from  the  first, 
for  letters  written  mider  so  many  similar  circumstances. 
There  are  points  in  it,  however,  near  to  his  style  of  expression. 
Peter  was  in  Rome  in  thèse  months,  and  was  doubtless  exert- 
ing  an  influence  in  bringing,  or  tryiug  to  bring  together,  the 
Judaistic  foUowers  of  James  and  tlie  foUowers  of  Paul.  Tliere 
are  many  things  left  in  mystery  regarding  the  incidents  of 
(hose  years  ;  but  may  we  not,  judging  from  the  few  hints  we 
liave,  say  that  there  were  two  congrégations  of  Ohristiaus  in 
the  city,  each  ha?iug  its  own  presbyters  or  overseers,  and  that 
though  they  agreed  in  many  points,  yet  the  Jewish  couvert, 
unable  to  forget  that  he  was  a  Jew,  and  that  the  Ucntile,  un- 
wUling  to  know  of  the  iervor  and  rites  descending  from  priest 
and  prophet,  failed  to  corne  together  and  to  learn  of  the  richer 
wisdom,  as  their  Master  would  hâve  them  ? 

Peter  did  a  work  in  Rome,  however,  not  to  be  overlooked. 
In  his  busy  life  with  the  sore  pressed  people,  they,  the  people, 
were  eager  to  learn  the  events  in  tho  life  of  Jésus.  Paul 
knew  of  them,  but  could  not  relate  them  as  a  believing  eye- 
witness.  And  so  Peter  told  once  more  the  story  of  the  great 
Teacher  ;  and  the  Evangolist  Mark,  to  préserve  this  account, 
for  he  knew  that  thèse  mon  who  were  active  participants  in 
the  work  witli  Jésus  would  soon  be  called  to  enter  upon  im- 
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mortal  labora,  acted  as  the  amauaensis  of  Peter.  As  Paul 
iiuparted  uuto  the  people  of  Rome  the  teachings  of  Jésus,  so 
Peter  taught  them  the  chief  events  of  his  life.  The  Oospel 
as  recorded  by  Mark  may  well  be  called  the  Gospel  according 
to  Peter.  In  this  service  both  Apostle  and  Evangelist  were 
-emiuent  in  mouldiug  the  thought  of  the  Roman  church. 

In  spite  of  manj  crudities  the  tradition  is  strong  that  Paul 
and  Peter  were  held  in  equal  estimate.  The  testimonies  of 
the  images  of  the  Gatacombs  often  bring  their  names  together. 
However  much  we  may  cast  reflectiou  upon  spécifie  tradition, 
its  trend  is  towards  a  union  of  their  labors.  Peter  and  Paul 
were  together  in  Rome  only  during  the  last  months  of  their 
lives,  wheu  tlieir  writings  were  througli,  and  they  were  zeal- 
ous  in  strengthening  tlieir  foUowers'  liearts  in  meeting  the 
fresh  outbreaks  of  tlie  furies  of  a  cruel  Nero.  Each  may  hâve 
had  his  foUowers,  and  hâve  suffei*ed  martyrdom  with  them  ; 
but  Uiat  tliey  were  men  wlio  delighted  in  faithfulness,  in  zeal 
aud  in  knowledge  of  spiritual  things,  one  cannot  doubt.  Peter 
aud  Paul  will  ever  live  together  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples 
of  Jésus.  Bev.  Anson  Titus. 


Article  XV. 
About  the  Indians. 


Wb  will  not  ask  nnanswerable  questions  respecting  the  ori. 
gin  oi  the  American  Indians  or  their  languages.    Such  ques- 
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The  Indian  is  noted  for  his  pride,  which  somotimes  imparte 
a  kind  of  dignity  to  his  conduct.  In  lus  dirty  blanket,  a  half- 
tanued  robe,  lie  will  strut  like  au  idéal  lord.  His  pride,  van- 
ity  and  selfishuess  unité  in  making  him  believe  in  himself. 
He  believes  alsoin  his  tribe  and  race.  A  fundamental  article 
of  his  crced  is  that  the  Indians  are  braver,  more  numerous 
and  more  powerful  than  the  whites.  On  one  occasion  we 
attempted  to  convince  Santanta,  a  noted  cbief  of  New  Mexico, 
of  his  error.  He  could  not  speak  much  Euglish,  and  we  were 
ignorant  of  his  jargon,  and  so  we  resorted  to  the  sign  lan- 
guage.  Taking  a  pinch  of  sand  hetween  our  thumb  and  fin- 
ger,  we  said,  ^^  Indian."  Then  fiUing  both  hands,  we  said, 
"  White  man."  "  Heap  lie  !  "  he  fiercely  replied,  and  reversed 
the  sign.  Now  while  we  are  aware  that  individual  instances 
do  not  equal  satisfactory  and  convincing  arguments,  yet,  as  in 
the  présent  instance,  they  illustrate  gênerai  principles. 

Their  laziness  is  equal  to  their  pride  and  vanity.  During 
our  long  résidence  on  the  frontier,  and  while  often  in  need  of 
*'  help,"  we  could  never  get  the  aid  of  maie  or  female.  The 
maie  would  contemptuously  reply,  when  we  wished  to  employ 
him,  "  Work  is  for  squaws  ;  "  while  the  squaws  would  never 
consent  to  learn  the  simplest  lessons  in  ^'  housework.''  Lazi- 
ness and  dirt  are  close  companions,  and  the  Indian  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  général  rule.  They  are  a  sullen  race.  We  do 
not  now  remember  that  we  ever  heard  one  of  them  laugh. 
They  seldom  even  smile.  Their  voices,  ejaculations  and 
whole  demeanor  seem  to  be  the  expression  of  internai  morose- 
ness.  On  the  other  hand,  they  wilI  sing  songs  of  savage  tri- 
umph,  while  suffering  the  most  exquisite  torture.  When 
driven  to  extrêmes  in  a  desperate  encounter,  and  confident 
that  tricks  are  of  no  avail,  they  will  fight  with  a  desperation 
bordering  on  fury,  or  stei-nly  submit  themselves  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  their  conquerors. 

The  condition  of  the  women  is  déplorable.  They  are  the 
slaves  of  their  husbands.  Their  proud,  sullen,  lazy  lords  do 
not  seem  to  be  aware  that  they  hâve  any  rights  or  are  capable 
of  enjoying  any  pleasure.     But  this  fact,  though  it  may  grieve, 
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dœs  not  surprise  us«  lu  the  whole  knowu  liistory  of  the  race, 
with  few  and  rare  exceptions,  brute  force  lias  beeu  tbe  sjmbol 
of  superiority,  and  womau,  as  the  weaker  person,  bas  beeu 
treated  with  coutempt  and  held  in  slavish  subjectiou.  As  tbe 
now  dominant  races  advauced  in  civilization,  the  rightful  su- 
premacj  of  brute  force  was  successfuUj  disputed  by  intellec- 
tual  developmeut  and  moral  power.  And  as  we  survej  the 
past  and  the  présent  of  the  race,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  true  measure  of  national  civilization  is  not  phil- 
osophie spéculation,  like  that  of  southern  Asia,  not  pre-emi- 
nence  in  art,  like  that  of  Oreece,  nor  in  political  firmuess, 
like  that  of  ancient  Rome  ;  but  in  the  condition  of  the  women. 
The  rule  will  admit  of  universal  application.  Tlie  American 
people,  for  instance,  are  justly  proud  of  tlieir  condition  corn- 
pared  with  the  older  nations  of  tlie  world,  and  hère  womau 
occupies  a  higher  social  and  political  position  than  anywhere 
else.  We  should  also  add  that  tlie  gênerai  expression  of  tlie 
squaws  is  most  imploring. 

Ghastity  tothe  roving  tribes  isan  uuknowu  word.  Parents 
and  near  relatives  will  sell  joung  girls  to  a  life  of  sliame. 
The  bond  that  binds  a  husband  to  bis  wife  seems  dcstitute  of 
sacredness.  The  treatment  white  women  reçoive  wlien  cap- 
tured  is  too  horrible  todcscribe.  Their  ingenuityin  torturing 
prisoners  is  wortliy  of  tlie  old  Inquisition.  Their  treachery 
corresponds  with  their  depravity.  The  first  lesson  we  learned 
of  Gen.  (better  known  as  Kit)  Carson  was  to  this  effect: 
**  Never  trust  them.  I  hâve  been  among  them  forty  years.  I 
believe  tliey  like  me.  But  they  are  governed  by  wliims  and 
caprice,  and  are  impulsive.  And  you  must  not  trust  them." 
Now  Gen*  Carson  was  not  a  vagabond,  or  a  border  ruffian. 
He  was  one  of  tlie  gentlest,  bravest  and  noblest  men  we  ever 
met. 

The  picture  we  hâve  drawu  of  the  Indian  is  dark.  But  is 
it  more  répulsive  than  can  be  drawn  of  our  owu  ancestors  ? 
Are  not  ail  the  traits  of  charactcr  we  bave  noticeJ  pcculiar  to 
■every  race  in  its  infancy  ?  Moreover,  we  hâve  been  writing 
of  tliose  tribes  whicii  liave  not  corne  within  tlie  bénéficiai  in- 
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flueuce  of  what  we  proudly  call  civilization.  Tliere  are  sey 
eral  tribes  wbicli,  considering  the  brief  time  which  bas  elapsed 
since  tliej  eveii  began  to  forsake  their  wild  liie,  will  compare 
verj  favorablj  witli  tiie  wliite  man,  and  suggest  the  possibility 
of  reclaiming  the  race.  We  now  refer  particularlj  to  the 
Cherokees,  Chickasaws  and  Creeks.  The  Oommissioner  of 
Indian  Aflfairs  speaks  of  thèse  and  soine  other  tribes  in  tbo 
foUowing  language  : 

'*  Thèse  tribes  will  compare  favorably  in  wealth  and  pros- 
perity  witb  almost  anj  agricultural  or  pastoral  community  of 
the  same  number  of  persons  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territo- 
ries,  and  rank  fairly  in  éducation,  intelligence  and  progress. 
Each  tribe  bas  au  organized  government,  divided  into  three 
brancheft,  the  législative,  executive  and  judicial,  Thev  pub- 
lisb  newspapers,  carry  on  manufacturing  and  merchandizing  ;. 
tbey  bave  their  churches  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel  ;  they 
bave  their  courts,  and  judges,  and  lawyers,  and  stock-raisers, 
and  farmers,  and  mechanics  ;  they  bave  their  scbools,  semi- 
narios,  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  built  and  supported 
by  the  tribal  funds  of  the  Indians,  without  other  aid  from  the 
Oeneral  Government  ;  and  in  fact  there  is  notbing  in  any  civ- 
ilized  community  which  they  do  not  bave."  ^ 

Thèse  tribes  bave  reached  tbis  state  amid  many  discouraging^ 
circumstances.  During  the  existence  of  slavery  they  wero 
regarded  by  the  slave-owners  witb  tbat  degree  of  suspicion 
which  is  allied  to  bâte.  They  believed  tbat  the  famoas  **  un- 
derground railroad  "  ran  througb  the  Indian  villages  ;  and 
hence,  througbout  the  States  bordering  on  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory  the  toleration  of  the  Indian  was  like  tbat  extended  to  tho 
i^bolitionist.  During  the  Civil  War  they  suffered  severely. 
The  Government  was  too  busy  in  its  efforts  to  put  down  the 
Bebellion  to  show  much  interest  in  its  unprotected  and  safier- 
ing  wards  ;  they  were  seriously  injured  by  raiders  from  botli 
sides.  In  their  ignorance  they  were  the  dupes  of  sharpers  ; 
and  yet  they  lived  and  continued  to  improve.  Tbis  last  is  ono 
of  the  most  hopeful  facts  in  their  bistory  and  one  of  the  most 
suggestive. 

Witb  some  and  varions  limitation,  the  description  we  bave 

1  AdduaI  Beport,  1886,  page  Ix. 
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quoted  of  tlie  condition  of  tlie  Indians  in  the  Great  Territory 
will  apply  to  manj  trîbes  collected  on  réservations  in  varions 
parts  of  the  country.  We  désire  to  call  spécial  attention  to 
the  once  dreaded  Sioux  and  Piegons.  Tliey  still  retain  many 
of  their  vicious,  savage  oharacteristics,  while  imitating  soine 
of  the  better  traits  of  the  whites.  Tliey  are  rapidly  becoming 
self-sustaining  by  engaging  in  some  of  the  simpler  industrial 
pursuits.  They  make  good  cattle  raisers  and  farmers.  Some 
learn  mecbanical  trades.  The  possibility  of  elevating  them 
is  self-evident. 

A  brief  comparison  betwoen  tlie  negro  and  Indian  may  be 
interesting  and  profitable  to  those  who  hâve  the  ability  to  ana- 
lyze  physical  developments  and  moral  and  intellectual  qiiali 
ties.  We  can  only  say  that  the  negro  in  his  native  counlry 
seeras  gentler  and  more  reliable  than  the  indian.  His  fond- 
ness  tor  lively  ransio  is  inhérent,  and  is  an  omon  of  hope. 
Still  we  cannot  form  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  race  by  what 
we  see  in  this  country,  for  the  educating  influence  of  slavery 
is  distincUy  seen  in  his  présent  condition.  He  lias  been  taught 
to  work.  He  understands  agriculture  and  some  of  the  simpler 
mechanical  trades.  The  women  of  the  race  are  habituated . 
to  wliat  we  call  "  housework."  Sinœ  they  hâve  gained  free- 
dom  they  hâve  accumulated  property  and  shown  a  fondness 
for  schools.  Soon,  we  expect,  they  will  equal  tlie  lower  white 
classes  of  tlie  north.  The  distant  future  is  unknown.  But 
the  races  are  so  diflforent  that  while  the  negro  was  a  source  of 
profit  as  slave  and  caused  but  little  alarm,  the  Indian  could 
not  hâve  been  held  in  bondage,  His  savage  nature  disquali- 
fied  him  for  docile  servitude.  He  would  hâve  gained  his  free- 
dom  by  violence,  or  been  exterminated.  And  does  not  this 
point  to  a  better  future  for  the  red  man  ? 

The  causes  of  the  hatred  which  séparâtes  the  Indians  and 
white  men  are  numerous.  Perhaps  part  of  it  may  resuit  from 
that  antagouism  of  races  which  exists  in  ail  parts  of  the  world. 
Part  of  it  may  be  traced  to  the  relation  of  our  Government 
to  the  aborigines.  We  are  confident  that  both  parties  hâve 
erred.     We  hâve  ened  through  ignorance  of  the  real  wants 
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of  tlie  Indians  and  tiie  rapacity  of  agents,  and'uot  because  we 
had  any  désire  to  injure  a  weaker  partj.  Human  knowledge 
and  wisdom  are  limited  qualities.  Except  in  the  enactment 
of  gênerai  laws  the  people  of  Maine  cannot  legîslate  for  tlie 
people  of  Texas,  nor  those  of  Florida  for  those  of  Oregon. 
The  conditions  are  différent,  and  require  différent  local  laws. 
So  we  repeat  we  hâve  erred  in  our  législative  action.  But  the 
greater  responsibilitj  rests  on  the  white  man,  because  of  his 
greater  knowledge  and  resourcea.  Part  of  this  race  animosity 
is  due  to  causes  which  human  skill  cannot  materially  control. 
Tho  wiiite  man  wanted  land.  His  welfare,  if  not  his  exist- 
ence, depeuded  on  the  gratification  of  this  want.  Our  popu- 
lation is  increasing  with  a  rapiditj  which  astonishes  the  civ- 
ilized  world.  Villages,  towns,  cities  and  states  are  spriuging 
into  existence.  With  rare  exceptions  the  Indian  only  used 
the  land  for  hunting.  The  white  man  wanted  it  for  farms. 
Of  course  the  Indian  was  crowded,  or  exterminated.  They 
were  not  prepared  for  the  great  change.  If  they  fell  upon 
the  stone  of  civilization  they  were  crushed  ;  if  it  fell  on  tlîem 
they  were  destroyed.  No  human  power  could  retard  the  tide 
of  western  émigration.  The  conflict  begun  in  Massachusetts 
sooii  after  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth.  It  was  fought 
in  tlie  Valley  of  tiie  Mississippi.  It  is  now  confined  to  the 
extrême  southwest. 

In  this  connection  we  may  say  that  we  hâve  been  told  that 
the  whites  in  Canada  do  not  hâve  much  trouble  with  the  In- 
dian. Tliis  assertion,  though  used  as  a  reproachful  accusation 
against  the  people  and  government  of  the  Uuited  States,  is 
strictly  true.  Nor  do  we  hâve  any  serions  trouble  with  the 
Indians  of  Alaska,  though  for  twenty  years  that  vast  territory, 
as  large  as  that  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, has  been  part  of  the  United  States.  In  both  cases  tlie 
cause  of  the  peaceful  relations  between  the  races  is  the  same. 
The  land  is  not  desired  for  agricultural  purposos,  and  therefore 
tho  Indians  are  not  molested.  Yet  we  expect  that  in  a  very 
few  years  the  discovery  of  coal  in  Alaska  will  begin  the  con- 
flict. 
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Another  cause  of  trouble  between  the  two  races  is  tha  de- 
graded  olass  of  wliites  that  are  first  known  to.  tbe  ludian. 
Until  a  récent  date  tbey  were  called  "  border  ruffians,"  and 
now  "  cow-boys."  Tbej  are  a  reckless,  desperate,  brave  class 
of  unscrupulous  gamblors.  Manj  of  them  are  fugitives  from 
justice,  and  would  doubtiess  go  further  west  if  indications  of 
civil  justice  appeared  in  the  régions  tbey  occupy.  Armed 
witli  two  revolvers  and  a  huge  slieath  knife,  they  swagger  on 
tlie  frontier,  the  terror  of  pencetul  citizens.  Tliey  are  splen- 
did  horsemen,  and  can  use  their  weapons  with  wonderful 
quickness  and  accuracy.  Huuian  life  is  not  valued  by  them. 
We  were  acquainted  with  one  who  whcn  under  the  influence 
of  whiskey  boasted  that  lie  had  killed  twenty-one  men.  Near 
Hays  City,  Kansas,  before  the  days  of  railroads,  there  was  a 
burial  place  known  as  Boots  Hill.  We  were  told  that  thirty- 
two  men  had  been  buried  there,  and  ail  but  two  had  died 
with  their  boots  on,  that  is,  had  been  murdered,  The  two  ex- 
ceptions who  had  died  natural  deaths,  had  died  of  delirium 
tremens.  Thèse  wild,  reckless  men  regarded  tho  Indian  as 
a  brute.  They  did  not  seem  to  think  he  had  any  rights  they 
were  bound  to  respect.  And  thèse,  we  say,  were  the  first 
whites  with  whom  the  Indians  became  acquainted.  The  re- 
sults  were  fréquent  collisions,  loss  of  life,  and  adding  inten- 
sity  to  the  pré  existing  hâte. 

The  trespasses  on  Indian  réservation  are  fréquent  and  ag- 
gravating.  They  go  to  hunt,  graze  cattle,  and  till  the  soil. 
They  eut  wood  and  hay.  They  defy  the  agent  who  lias  not 
force  to  resist  thèir  encroachmcnts  and  punish  their  lawless- 
ness.  The  Crows  in  northern  Dakota,  for  instance,  complain 
in  strong  language  of  thèse  déprédations.  They  are  suffic- 
iently  intelligent  to  see  that  they  and  their  children  must 
Buffer  if  the  wood  is  destroyed.  In  that  large  tract  known  as 
the  ludian  Territory  a  large  and  well  organized  band  of 
marauders  hâve  been  for  years  threatening  the  public  peace. 
Our  government  is  too  humane  to  inflict  severe  punishment, 
and  the  Indians  are  not  in  a  condition  to  resist  them.  We 
are  informed  that  there  are  not  less  than  25,000  of  thèse 
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maraiiders  on  Indian  ]aiid,aud  tliey  prétend  to  own  17,000,000 
acres,  tlioiigli  tliey  hâve  no  icgal  right  to  a  foot. 

Intojsicating  drink  is  anotlier  prolific  cause  of  dîsturbance 
on  tlie  frontier  between  tlie  two  antagonistical  races,  and  the 
most  active  agency  in  retarding  the  otherwise  slow  împrove- 
ment  of  tlie  better  class  of  Indians.  And  this  need  not  sur- 
prise those  wlio  live  in  civilized  communities,  sînce  it  is  the 
cause  of  most  of  the  wretchedness  in  our  great  cities.  Phila- 
delphia  with  its  six  thousand  grogshops,  New  York  with  it» 
ten  thousand,  Boston  witli  more  than  three  thousand,  has  a 
corresponding  amount  of  want  and  suffering.  Now,  if  the 
white  man  when  drunk  is  bad,  the  Indian  is  a  fiend.  And  if 
bad  men  will  évade  the  most  stringent  prohibitory  laws,  in 
the  more  advanced  States,  like  Maine,  Rhode  Island  and 
Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  we  can  casily  imagine  the 
ease  with  wliicli  liquor  can  be  introduced  into  Indian  villages. 
Roform  sliould  begin  at  home.  We  feel  that  we  are  engaged 
in  a  hopelesB  task  in  preaching  tempérance  to  half  civilized 
savages  when  we  see  wl;at  is  going  on  in  the  shadows  of  our 
churches,  and  hâve  a  suspicion  that  rum  exerts  a  powerful,  if 
not  an  inestimablo  influence  in  our  législative  halls.  The 
evil  will  exist  on  the  frontier  so  long  as  it  is  tolerated  and 
even  protected  in  the  older  states.  And  while  liigh  oflBcials 
sip  wine,  tlie  Indians  will  drink  bad  whiskey. 

But  something  must  be  donc,  and  that  speedily,  to  solve 
this  difficult  Indian  prohlom.  The  great  herds  of  buffalo 
whicli  until  a  récent  date  supplied  the  Indians  with  food 
hâve  been  slaughtered.  Railroads,  with  their  business  advan- 
tages,  but  to  the  uncivilized  tribes  demoralizing  influences, 
are  insisting  on  the  ^^  right  of  way  "  through  some  of  the 
largest  Réservations.  The  tide  of  immigration  is  still  flow- 
ing  westward  witli  irrésistible  force.  Tlie  discovery  of  coal 
on  some  of  the  Réservations,  the  demand  for  the  privilège  of 
converting  unoccupied  land  into  homesteads  by  settlers,  tlie 
graduai  *^  dying  out  "  of  many  tribes,  are  among  the  cogent 
reasons  which  demand  au  immédiate  answer  to  the  question, 
What  shall  we  do  ?    The  difficult  problem  has  been  settled  in 
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New  Eiigland  and  ail  of  tiie  older  states.  Tlie  natiyes  hâve 
been  extermiiiated  !  The  civilization  which  secures  us  in  the 
eujojruient  of  our  rights  and  liberties  has  been  to  them  a  mill- 
stone  of  destruction.  If  they  fell  on  it  they  were  broken.  If 
it  fell  on  them  thej  were  destroyed.  Shall  this  work  go  on  ? 
Shall  8ome  future  historian^whenwriting  of  the  United  States 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  assert  that  the  American  people 
witli  ail  tlieir  power,  wealth,  wisdom  and  iiumanity  could  not 
devise  a  way  to  civillze  the  Indians  and  therefore  destroyed 
them  ?  We  shrink  from  giving  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
solemn  question.  The  white  man  has  greater  intelligence, 
and  therefore  greater  power  and  heavier  responsibilities.  We 
are  encouraged,  too.  by  the  fact  that  witiiin  twentyfive  years 
we,  as  a  nation,  hâve  overcome  greater  diffioulties  tlian  Eng- 
land  lias  with  Iteland.  We  hâve  pushed  to  a  successiul  ter- 
mination  the  greatest  war  known  to  mankind.  We  feel  so 
confident  of  our  strength  that  not  one  was  executed  for  trea- 
son,  and  influential  seceders  hâve  seats  in  Gongress.  Every 
individual,  whatever  his  antécédents,  stands  on  an  equality 
before  the  law.  We  hâve  liberated  four  millions  of  slaves  and 
conferred  on  them  the  rights  of  citizenship.  We  hâve  so 
wisely  managed  our  finances  that,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous  cost  of  the  war,  our  crédit  is  better  than  that  of  any 
nation  in  the  world,  while  direct  taxation  is  almost  unknown. 
And  shall  the  task  of  civilizing  two  hundred  and  fifity  thon* 
sand  Indians  appal  us  t  They  may  be  savages,  so  were  our 
ancestors;  and  those  ancestors  had  no  powerful  nation  to 
help  them  in  their  struggles  for  a  better  condition.  They 
had  traits  of  character  which,  when  developed,  make  us  what 
we  are.  The  Indian,  too,  has  traits  and  talents  which,  when 
developed,  will  make  him  a  good  citizen.  A  race  that  has 
prodaced  a  Philip,  Tecumseh  and  Logan  is  not  witliout  a  fu- 
ture. 

We  hâve  already  noticed  tlie  hopeful  condition  of  several 
tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory.  We  may  add  that  there  are 
now  not  less  than  eight  hundred  devoted  men  and  women  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  couotry  engaged  in  teaching  the  Indians. 
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Tlieu  we  hâve  several  schools  desigiied  to  prépare  jouug  meu 
and  women,  from  différent  tribes,  to  enter  upon  a  uew  career 
among  their  own  people.  Tlie  gênerai  resnlt  of  thèse  Traîn- 
ing  Schools  is  satisfactorj  to  those  most  iuterested  in  the  sub- 
ject,  though  like  ail  human  institutions  there  is  room  for 
improvement.  Occasionally  a  gradnate  falls  into  the  habits 
of  his  tribe,  but  the  majoritj  of  them  are  reclaimed  from  an 
idle,  degraded  life.  They  seem  inapired  with  a  désire  to  com- 
pote with  our  own  youug  men  and  women  in  the  great  battle 
of  existence.  We  are  the  more  hopeful  of  their  ultimate  suc- 
cess  when  we  reflect  that  our  country  is  govemed,  not  by  the 
descendants  of  tliose  who  shed  a  lustre  on  a  past  génération, 
but  by  the  descendants  of  those  whose  limited  means  com- 
pelled  them  to  rely  on  themselves,  instead  of  relying  on  he- 
reditary  merit.  Heuce  the  energy,  courage  and  success  of 
our  people. 

This  suggests  the  thought  that  it  is  well  for  the  nation  to 
understand  the  exact  worldly  condition  of  those  for  whom  the 
people  of  this  country  are  responsible.  On  this  point  there  is 
a  mournful  ignorance.  The  Indians  as  a  class  are  not  pau- 
pers.  They  are  the  richest  poor  people  in  the  world.  With- 
out  including  the  tents,  houses,  arms  and  other  personal 
property,  the  77,000  that  live  in  the  Indian  Terri  tory  own 
more  than  141,000,000  acres  of  land.  Tliis  divided  among 
individuals  would  give  more  than  600  acres  to  each  man, 
woman  and  chîld.  Thia  territory  is  the  most  thickly  popu- 
latcd  of  ail  the  réservations.  Yet  while  there  are  not  much 
more  than  250,000  Indians,  government  lias  setaside  for  their 
use  more  than  187,000,000  acres  of  good  land.  To  this  we 
must  aiso  add  the  18,000,000  dollars  which  is  held  in  trust 
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eus  stories  we  hâve  heard  about  Indian  ageuts.  But  un- 
proved  charges  are  not  positive  évidence.  Those  who  make 
thèse  charges  are  morally  guilty  for  not  doing  something 
towards  bringing  the  wrong  doer  to  justice.  They  can,  at  least, 
Write  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  Commis- 
sioner  of  Indian  Afiairs,  which  we  are  confident  will  reoeive 
immédiate  and  careful  attention.  Until  something  like  this 
is  donc  we  shall  continue  to  believe  tbat  thèse  agents  are  not 
différent  from  their  fellow-citizens;  and  we  had  rather  trust 
the  average  Americans  thau  any  other  class  of  people  in  the 
world.  Still  we  must  add  the  disgraceful  fact  that  we  are 
too  much  addicted  to  the  unmanlj  habit  of  circulating  un- 
proved  scandais.  Were  we  to  believe  ail  we  hear,  we  should 
wonder  that  Jefiérsou  and  Adams  were  permitted  to  act  a& 
présidents,  and  some  of  our  most  eminentcitizens  ought  to  be 
confined  in  prison  instead  of  occupying  prominent  positions. 

But  we  are  wandering.  What  the  good  of  the  Indians  and 
our  honor  now  demands  is  more  schools  and  more  teachers» 
As  the  teacher  makes  the  school  we  will  say,  first,  thèse 
teachers  should  not  be  enthusiasts  who  believe  that  thèse 
savages  can  in  a  day  be  raised  from  their  ignorance  and  deg- 
radation^  but  wise,  practical  persons,  who  see  that  in  ail  hu- 
man  improvement  the  blade  will  first  appear,  then  the  ear» 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  patient  and  skilful  toil  and  moro 
patient  waitiug  the  field  will  be  ready  for  the  harvest.  They 
hâte  our  manners  and  despise  some  of  our  opinions.  But 
wisé  instruction  will  eradicate  thèse  vicions  opinions.  Goer- 
cion  will  fail.  Love,  wisely  expressed,  will  succeed.  The 
men,  and  more  particularly  the  boys,  should  be  taught  the 
utility  and  therefore  value  and  importance  of  labor,  that 
home,  food,  clothing  and  comfort  dépend  on  work.  The 
women,  particularly  the  girls,  must  be  taught  simple  cook- 
ing,  the  use  of  the  broom,  the  needle,  and  soap  and  water. 
It  may  be  well  to  prépare  them  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
after  death,  and  this  préparation  is  made  when  they  are  pre- 
pared  to  live  in  tl.is  world. 

We  want  more  teaciiers.     We  want  them  from  ail  denomi 
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uations  and  seots  and  of  ail  creeds.    Let  the  Baptist  corne 
witli  his  immersion  robes,  the  Metliodist  singiug  the  hjmns 
of  Weslej,  the  Episcopalian  with  his  prayer  book  in  hand,  the 
Oongregationalist  with  his  grand  system  of  church  govern- 
ment,  the  Uuitarian  with  his  gênerons  culture,  the  IJniver- 
6alist  with  his  hopeful  future,  the  Oatholic  with  liis  love  and 
reyerence  for  the  cross.    Let  them  ail  unité  in  saving  a  race 
from  threatened  destruction  and  our  glorious  nation  from 
disgrâce.    And  let  them  not  for  a  moment  forget  the  rebuke 
which  the  Great  Teaclier  administered  to  his  uarrow  and 
over-zealous  disciple,  ^^  We  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  thy 
name  ;  and  we  forbade  him  be(;ause  he  foUowed  not  us."  Why 
forbid  him  ?    So  long  as  devils  are  cast  out,  that  is,  so  long 
as  weak,  erring  man  is  helped,  so  long  will  every  true  man 
rejoice.    Simon  on  his  lofty  pedestal  is  a  disgrâce  to  human 
nature.  The  gloomy  recluse  who  Aies  from  a  world  he  should 
assist  is  wone  than  an  iufidoL     But  Francis  of  Assisi  washing 
the  ulcers  of  beggars,  John  Howard  in  quest  of  suffering  that 
he  may  soothe  and  comfort  his  brethren,  Mrs.  Fry  devoting 
ail  her  énergies  to  the  reformation  of  prisoners  and  improre* 
ment  of  prisons  —  tliese  are  the  true   reformers  and  oma- 
ments  of  our  race.     And  such  persons  as  thèse  we  want 
amoug  tlie  Indians.    There  are  hundreds  of  such  in  our  couu- 
try  who  are  ready  to  go  forth  as  missionaries.     Nor  would  we 
exclude  the  true  business  man.     His  example  would  aid  the 
teacher  and  add  force  to  practical  instruction. 

We  liave  said  we  want  more  schools.  By  this  we  mean 
something  more  and  very  différent  from  the  educational  Sys- 
tem 80  deservedly  popular  and  bénéficiai,  established  in  the 
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hands,  at  least  onoe  a  day.  They  should  be  niade|(ainiliar 
with  tbe  healthful  sports  and  amusemeuts  so  dearîto  cliil- 
dren. 

To  accomplish  tins  something  more  is  necessarj  than  vol- 
uiitary  attendanco  at  an  ordinary  school  for  a  few  hours  each 
day,  and  the  balance  of  tbe  time  to  live  in  dirty  buts  and  be 
under  tbe  influence  of  degraded  associâtes.  Tbey  sbould,  so 
far  as  possible,  be  separated  from  tbeir  families.  This  seem- 
iugly  barsb  but  reallj  benevolent  course  is  indispensable  to 
tbeir  future  bappiness.  And  tbis  educational  process  can  be 
made  more  snceessful  by  binding  tbe  cbildren  ont  to  respect- 
able people  wben  tbey  bave  reacbed  a  proper  âge. 

Tlie  better  to  acoomplisb  tbese  désirable  objects  tbe  tribal 
relations  sbould  immediately  cease  to  be  recognized,  and  so 
far  as  possible  tbe  Indians  of  ail  âges  be  scattered  over  tbe 
couutry.  Tbose  wbo  cboose  te  remain  togetber  as  tribes 
sbould  bave  a  kind  ot  local  government  forced  upon  tbem 
similar  to  tbat  v^bicb  exists  in  our  cities,  towns,  or  counties. 

Tbey  will  tbus  learn  to  govern  tbemselves  and  become  use- 
fui  and  respectable  citizens.  To  carry  out  tbe  System  at 
vbicb  we  bave  binted  may  cause  individual  suffering,  and 
perbaps  wbat  may  be  regarded  by  many  as  grievous  bard- 
«bips  ;  but  ail  cbildren  must  crawl  and  totter  and  often  fall 
beiore  tbey  can  walk.  Nor  can  tbese  proposed  measures  be 
adopted  until  eacb  family  is  givon  a  bomestead  wbicb  cannot 
be  mortgaged  orsold  for  at  least  a  génération.  Tbedestitute 
oan  be  supplied  \i  itb  necessary  tools  and  implemonts  on  simi 
lar  conditions,  and  tben  informed,  in  tbe  most  positive  terms, 
tbat  tbey  must  dépend  on  tbemselves,  tbat  except  in  extraor- 
dinary  emergencies  tbeir  future  dépends  on  tbemselves. 

Many  economical  Americans  may  complain  at  tbe  great 
expense  necessary  to  carry  our  suggestions  into  effect.  But 
we  bave  already  sbown  tbat  tbe  Indians  are  not  paupers. 
And  after  eacb  fumily  bas  a  bomestead,  tbe  balance  of  tbe 
réservation  sbould  be  sold  and  beld  as  a  sacred  trust  for  tbe 
benefit  of  tbe  Indians.  Tbey  would  tbus  bave  not  less  tban 
one  bundred  millions  of  dollars.     As  tbe  estimated  number  of 
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Indians  iii  tlie  United  States  is  not  far  from  200,000,  this 
would  be  a  very  large  educational  fund. 

The  last  suggestion  we  désire  to  roake  may  not  be  accepta 
able  to  those  who  will  bave  new  and  not  very  agreeable  du- 
ties  imposed  on  tliem  by  its  adoption.  It  is  this.  So  long  as 
the  tribal  relations  continue  on  the  réservations  station  near 
tkem  strong  detachments  of  troops.  We  urge  this,^  for  it  is 
an  old  axiom  '^  tbat  the  display  of  force  prevents  the  necessity 
of  using  force."  Thèse  troops,  like  the  police  in  onr  cities, 
would  "  keep  the  peace  "  by  their  présence.  We  would  give 
the  ofHcers  of  the  army  the  gênerai  supervision  of  the  finan- 
cial  affairs  of  the  Indians.  We  do  not  claim  that  thèse  offi- 
cers  are  any  more  reliable  in  business  transactions  than  any 
class  of  eduoated  gentlemen,  yet  after  noticing  their  methods 
of  transacting  business  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  we 
bave  failed  to  discover  how  ono  of  them  can  detraud  the  gov- 
ernment  of  an  hundred  dollars  without  endangering  bis  corn- 
mission. 

Because  of  the  vastness  of  our  subject  we  hâve  been  obliged 
to  Write  somewhat  disconnectedly.  We  cannot  hope  that  our 
suggestions  will  be  received  with  favor,  but  we  do  hope  that 
what  we  bave  written  may  draw  attention  to  the  Indian  prob- 
lem.  We  should  be  exceedingly  pleased  if  we  can  aid  in  pro- 
voking  a  discussion  on  the  subject  which  will  ultimately  in- 
form  the  American  people  of  their  duty  to  the  Indians. 

Since  writing  the  foregoiug  we  perceive  that  ^^  the  greai 
public"  is  becoming  interested  in  our  subject.  The  question 
is  being  asked,  What  onght  we,  as  a  nation,  do  ?  How  can 
we  best  do  our  duty  to  a  wronged  and  doomed  race  ?  To  aid 
in  the  good  work  we  will  call  spécial  attention  to  the  annual 
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to  save  a  race  from  annihilation.  We  also  learu,  at  least  by 
inference,  that  two  insurmouutable  difficulties  are,  first/^the 
Anglo-Saxon  pride  of  race  which  will  not  admit  the  Indiaus 
to  a  social  equality  ;  and  seconâly,  the  white  man's  love  of 
gain  which  manufactures  whiskey  for  them. 

Chaplain  G.  Collinsj  U.  S.  A. 


GENERAL     REVIEW. 


Bible  Study  in  the  Theohgical  School  and  hy  the  Active  Fastor, 

In  the  March  and  April  (1886)  numbers  of  the  Old  Testament 
Studenty  published  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  a  claim  was  made  that  in  the 
Theological  Seminaries  of  our  land  "  more  work  in  the  Bible  shoald 
be  done,  and  perhaps  less  work  ahout  it."  The  articles  excited  agood 
deal  of  interest,  and  were  qaite  extensively  noticed  and  commented 
apon  by  the  religions  press.  In  some  instances  the  trustées  of  theo- 
logical institutions  gave  attention  to  them,  and  in  not  a  few  of  thèse 
institutions  such  study  bas  been  introduced. 

Having  started  matters  in  the  right  direction  iu  the  Schools,  the 
éditer  of  7^e  Student  now  directs  attention  to  the  importance  of 
Bible-study  by  the  active  pastor.  He  says  truly,  "  It  is  a  matter  of 
some  interest  to  know  whether  or  not  the  minister,  the  divinely 
authorized  interpréter  and  teacher  of  the  Word  of  God,  is  really  per- 
forming  bis  functions  in  this  direction.  Whatever  else  he  may  hâve 
to  do,  and  in  thèse  days  the  majority  of  ministers  are  compelled  to  do 
much  work  which  they  hâve  no  business  to  do,  the  pastor  must  teach 
the  Bible.  To  teach  it  he  must  know  it.  To  know  it  he  must  study 
it"  That  the  minister  of  to-day  studies  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  minîstry, 
bave  study  and  gênerai  intellectual  drill  been  more  imperative  than 
now  ;  and  it  is  equally  probable  that  at  no  time  bas  the  demand  for 
study  met  wîth  so  gênerai  response.  But  "  what  does  the  minister 
study  ?  On  what  is  hîs  time  spent  ?  And  further,  shall  one  be  sat- 
isfied  with  that  work  done  on  the  Bible  which  may  be  classified  under 
the  heads  of  devotional  reading  and  sermon-preparation  ?    Thèse  are 
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necessarj?  but  thej  are  not  Bible  stndj,  although  often  wrongly  re- 
garded  as  snch." 

Ministera  of  to-daj  make  a  strong  effort  to  be  up  with  the  tîmos  od 
ail  questions  that  ooncem  the  économie,  political,  scîentifîc  and  intel- 
lectaal  life  of  the  people.  The  daîlj  paper,  the  reported  atterances 
firom  the  platTorm,  are  eagerlj  sooght  as  interpretîng  the  drift  of  the 
times  in  its  bearing  on  thèse  phases  and  înterests  of  life.  ^  But  how 
manj  are  as  anxious  to  know  the  resalts  of  modem  scholarship  as 
applied  to  the  Bible  ?  It  is  tme  thej  maj  entertain  the  feeling  that 
the  work  of  modem  scholars  is  anreliable,  and  so  shnn  anj  contact 
with  it.  That  class  of  minbters  is  not  a  small  one  which  holds  the 
belief  that  so  &r  as  concerns  Bible-trath,  whatever  maj  be  said  of 
other  tmth,  the  older  the  statement,  the  more  correct  it  is  apt  to  be. 
Would  one  belîeve  that  ont  of  eyery  one  thonsand  mînisters  there 
are  foar  hnndred  and  twenty-six,  nearly  one-half,  who  use  only  the 
Old  Version  in  their  personal  stady  of  the  Bible  ?  If  the  onlj  dif- 
férence \between  thèse  versions  was  the  printing  as  poetry  of  those 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  poetical,  it  is  extremelj 
difficult  to  nnderstand  whj  every  stndent  of  the  Bible  shonld  not  take 
the  New  Version  in  his  personal  study.  This  is  bat  one  indication, 
and  there  are  many,  that  the  minister  of  the  présent  âge  is  slow  to 
avail  himself  of  what,  if  accepted,  would  prove  most  useful.  There 
is  a  widely  prevailîng  timidity,  called  conservatism.  It  is  not  true 
conseryatism.    It  is  a  timorous  inertia." 

In  the  January  (1887)  number  of  The  StuderU^  the  éditer,  Dr. 
William  R.  Harper,  under  the  title  :  *'  Bible-Study  in  the  Pastorate  ; 
Figures  and  Facts,"  gives  some  interesting  results  of  inquiries  which 
he  bas  been  making  ;  and  draws  some  conclusions  therefrom  that  it 
will  be  profitable  for  UniTersalîst  ministers  as  well  as  others  to  reflect 
vtpon,    We  give  his  paper  entîre,  and  bespeak  for  it  a  careful  reading. 

^  In  order  to  ascertain,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the  gênerai  amount 
and  character  of  Bible-study  carried  on  by  men  who  are  engaged  in 
the  active  work  of  the  ministry,  as  well  as  to  leam  the  opinions  of 
thèse  men  on  certain  questions  relating  to  theological  instruction,  the 
writer  prepared  and  mailed  to  twelve  hundred  ministers  a  printed  form 
containing  certain  questions,  with  a  request  for  answers  to  them.  That 
the  reader  may  be  better  able  to  nnderstand  and  appreciate  the  results 
of  the  inquiry  thus  instituted,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  statement  of 
certain  points  relating  to  this  printed  form,  the  persons  to  whom  it  was 
f eut,  and  the  replies  received. 

*<  1.  It  was  uuderstood  that  the  contents  of  the  replies  should  be 
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regarded  as  coDfidential,  so  far  as  concerned  the  pablicatîon  of  anj 
statement  in  connection  with  any  name.  Had  this  ÎBkCt  been  stated 
more  definitely  in  the  letter  accompanying  the  printed  form,  the  ap- 
préhensions ot  a  smaller  namber  would  hâve  been  aroased. 

^2.  This  printed  iorm  was  not  intended  in  any  sensé  to  extort 
*  confessions/  althoagh  it  would  seem  to  hâve  been  regarded  by  some 
in  this  light,  if  the  letters  which  accompanied  t'heir  replies  are  to  be 
accepted  as  presenting  their  views.  The  existence  oi  this  idea  may, 
perhaps,  also  acconnt  for  the  fact  that  a  number  of  those  of  whom  the 
request  was  made,  failed  to  reply  ;  a  failure  profoundly  regretted  by 
the  writer,  because  there  were  spécial  reasons,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
for  supposing  that  the  contents  of  the  reply  woald  hâve  been  of  par- 
ticular  interest. 

^  3,  The  ministers  to  whom  the  printed  form  was  sent  were  of  five 
dénominations:  Congregational,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian.  AU  were  graduâtes  of  a  theological  seminary,  AU 
were  men  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  the  pastorate.  Ail  had  been 
in  the  ministry  ûve  years  ;  none  longer  than  twenty  years.  Every 
name  was  carefully  selected. 

^  4.  The  work  of  tabulating  the  '  returns  '  has  been  one  of  extrême 
difficnlty.  Most  of  the  questions  were  not  of  a  character  to  be  an- 
swered  by  '  Tes/  or  *  No.*  The  cases  of  no  two  men  were  alike. 
The  necessary  brevity  of  the  reply  in  many  instances  left  much  to  be 
inferred.  Gare  has  been  taken,  however,  to  présent  the  substance  of 
the  replies  in  what  is  believtid  to  be  a  strictly  accurate  form. 

**  5.  As  each  one  hundred  replies  was  tabulated,  it  was  noticed  that 
the  gênerai  average  remained  about  the  same.  The  statements  herein 
given  would  not  bave  been  materially  changed  had  the  calculation 
been  for  five  fhousand  instead  of  one  thousand. 

**  6.  In  order  to  give  uniformîty  to  the  statement,  the  calculation  in 
each  case  has  been  made  upon  the  basis  of  one  thousand.  This  will 
présent  clearly  the  relative  proportion  under  each  head. 

*^  7.  Many  détails  of  a  most  interesting  character  were  received  in 
connection  with  the  replies,  which  coald  not  well  be  included  in  this 
présentation.  Thèse  will  furnish  material  for  a  second  paper  upon  the 
subject  in  a  future  number  of  The  Student. 

**  8.  The  thanks  of  the  writer  are  hereby  tendered  the  gentlamen 
who  so  kindly  and  courteously  granted  his  request  for  information. 

1-  À^®"|É^®  ^™«  in  the  ministnr  of  thoee  ftimishing  information,  lo  8-4  yea». 

2.  Namber  «pecially  interested  in  Dogmatic  Theoîogy,  242 

8.  Nnmberspecially  interested  in  Church  History,  262 

4,  Wnmber  «pecially  interested  in  New  Testament  Exejçesis,  287 

5.  Wnmberspeolally  interested  in  Dogmatio  Tlieology  and  New  Testament  Ex- 
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12.  Number  pvinjç  such  time  to  New  Testament  but  not  to  Old  Testament,  76 

18.  Namber  giviug  sacb  time  to  Old  Testament,  bat  not  to  New  Testament,  76 

14.  Namber  giving  no  spécial  time  toBible-study,  288 

15.  Namber  giving  time  to  the  study  of  topics  inTolTing  biblioal  stady,  1*8 

16.  Namber  wbo  bave  read  the  entire  Old  Testament  In  English  one  or  more  times 

since  leaving  tbe  Seminary,  686 

17.  Namber  wbo  bave  read  tbe  entire  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew,  * 

18.  Namber  wbo  bave  read  in  Hebrew  certain  books: 

Psalms,  164    -       Pentateaob,        102  Minor  Prophets,        S2 

Genesis,  104  Isaiab,  104  Job  16 

19.  Namber  who  read  Hebrew  with  some  degree  of  regalarity,  tl80 

20.  Namber  who  bave  read  the  entire  New  Testament  in  English  one  or  more  times 

since  leaving  the  Seminary,  790 

21.  Namber  who  bave  read  tbe  New  Testament  in  Greek,  204 

22.  New  Testament  books  whioh  bave  been  read  in  Greek: 

Gospels  by  212  Lesser  Epistles  by  112 

Epistle  to  tbe  Romans  by     182  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  by  84 

Acts  by  100  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  by  84 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  by     92  Révélation  by  48 

28.  Number  who  bave  taken  np  and  made  spécial  stady  of  separate  books,  740 

24.  Old  Testament  books  whicti  bave  been  stadied  speoially  : 

Genesis  by                            292           Minor  Prophète  by  102 

Psalms  by                             266           The  Pentateach  by  96 

Isaiahby                              204           Rath  by  72 

Jobby                                   124           Jonah  by  62 

DanVel  by                             104           Song  of  Solomon  by  86 

25.  New  Testament  boeks  which  bave  been  stadied  specially  : 

Gospels  by  880  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  by         176 

Epistle  to  the  Romans  by     868  Lesser  Epistles  by  160 

Actsby  228  Phllemon  by  186 

EpîRtle  to  tbe  Hebrews  by   228  Epistles  to  tbe  Corinthians  by    120 

Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  by   212  Gospel  of  John  by  116 

Révélation  by  192  Epistle  of  James  by  48 

26.  Number  who  hâve  done  spécial  work  in  Old  Testament  History,  872 

27.  Number  who  bave  done  spécial  work  in  Old  Testament  Theology,  228 

28.  Namber  who  hâve  done  expository  preaching,  |624 

29.  Namber  who  bave  preparea  exegetical  papers  : 

a)  On  the  Old  Testament,  182 

b)  On  the  New  Testament,  140 

c)  On  snbjects  of  which  the  department  was  not  specified,  124 

80.  In  référence  to  the  teaching  of  the  English  Bible  in  the  Theologioal  Seminarr, 

a  )  Nnraber  oat  of  a  thoasaiid  favoring  it,  888 

b)  Nnmber  ont  of  a  thoasand  opposing  it  ^ 

c)  Number  expressing  no  opinion,  64 

81.  In  référence  to  making  Hebrew  an  élective  in  the  Theologioal  Seminarr, 

a)  Namber  favoring  it,  116 

b)  Namber  opposing  it,  808 

c)  Namber  expressing  no  opinion,  66 

82.  In  référence  to  the  advisability  of  having  in  the  Theologioal  Seminary  in- 

struction in  Biblical  Theology  as  distinct  fh>m  Systematio  Theology: 

a)  Namber  favoring  it,  982 

b)  Namber  opposing  it,  20 

c)  Number  expressing  no  opinion,  48 

*  Ten  or  twelve  men  had  read  more  than  one-half  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew, 
but  no  one  had  entirely  finished  it. 

t  it  was  difficnlt  to  make  from  the  papers  a  satisfactory  calcalation  on  this  point. 
The  nuraber  180  is  probably  an  over-estimate. 

t  This  was  difficnlt  to  détermine;   men*8  ideas  as  to  what  expository  preaching  is, 

ffei  considerably. 
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ologj,  and  between  the  New  Testament  and  Old  Testament,  we  find 
that  four  bundred  and  sixty-seven,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole 
namber,  take  spécial  înterest  in  the  New  Testament.  The  other  half, 
four  hnndred  and  nînetj-four,  give  their  chief  attention  to  History  and 
Dogmatic  Theology.  Fifty-five  take  spécial  interest  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, or,  inclading  those  who  combine  the  New  Testament  with  the 
Old,  one  bundred  and  seventy-nine  ont  of  a  thousand. 

"  2.  From  one  stand-point,  the  number  of  those  making  use  of  the 
Revised  Version  in  their  personal  Bible-study,  îs  surprisingly  large. 
And  yet,  when  one  reflects  that  forty-three  ministers  ont  of  every 
bundred,  do  not  avail  tbemselves  of  tbis  new  and  best  Bible-help, 
there  must  arise  a  feeling  of  sincère  regret  that  men  should  be  so 
blînd  to  what  is  manifesUy  their  own  best  interest. 

"  3.  At  a  rougb  estimate,  only  about  one-half  give  spécial  time  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible  outside  of  devotional  reading  and  sermon-prep- 
aration.  Devotional  reading  of  the  Bible  is  not  Bible-study  :  nor  is 
the  preparing  of  a  sermon  to  be  regarded  as  Bible-study,  unless,  in- 
deed,  the  sermon  îs  in  the  strictest  sensé  an  expository  one.  Topical 
study  of  a  certain  kind  may  well  be  classified  under  this  head  ;  yet  we 
doubt  whether  much  of  it  is,  afler  ail,  real  Bible-study,  We  must 
draw  the  line  somewhere  between  biblical  study  and  Bible-study. 
Both  are  important  ;  but  much  that  is  classified  under  the  former  cap- 
tion  cannot  be  included  under  the  latter.  Right  hère,  we  believe,  is 
the  mistake  of  many  men.  They  suppose  tbemselves  to  be  doing 
work  called  Bible-study.  If,  however,  they  would  but  reflect,  they 
would  see  that  the  work  which  they  do  under  this  head  is,  after  ail, 
something  else.  It  îs,  of  course,  good  work,  and  necessary  work,  but 
not  Bible-study. 

^  4.  There  would,  at  first,  seem  to  be  ground  for  surprise  that  of 
thoee  înterrogated,  not.  one  had  read  the  Old  Testament  through  in 
Hebrew.  But  let  us  think  :  Does  any  one  of  us  bave  among  his 
acquaintances  in  the  ministry  one  whom  he  knows  to  bave  done  this  ? 
The  fact  is,  that  there  bas  been  no  encouragement  for  work  of  this 
kind.  What  every  average  student  ought  to  do  during  his  seminary 
course,  and  what  each  pastor  ought  to  do  every  five  years  of  his  pas- 
torate  has^not  been  done  even  by  one  in  ten  thousand,  not  to  speak  of 
one  in  a  thousand.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  encouraging  feature 
of  the  returns,  that  so  large  a  proportion,  almost  one  in  five,  are  now 
reading  Hebrew  with  some  degree  of  regularity.  Four  years  ago 
this  would  hâve  been  one  in  twenty-five.  Five  years  heuce  it  will  be 
one  in  two, 

^*  5.  One  minister  in  three  bas  studied  specially  the  Book  of  Gen- 
esis  ;  one  in  four,  the  Psalms  ;  one  in  five,  Isaiah  ;  one  in  eight,  Job  ; 
one  in  ten,  Daniel  ;  one  in  ten,  the  Minor  Prophets  ;  one  in  ten,  the 
Pentateuch  as  a  whole  ;  one  in  fourteen,  Ruth  ;  one  in  twenty,  Jonah. 
We  may,  each  for  himself,  décide  whether  or  not  this  is  a  credltable 
showing. 

*<  6.  We  are  surprised  at  the  number,  one  in  three,  of  those.  who    j 
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have  done  spécial  work  in  the  line  of  Old  Testament  History;  and 
even  more  so  at  the  number,  nearl j  one  in  four,  who  have  given  spe 
cial  studj  to  Old  Testament  Theology. 

^'  The  fact  that  the  International  Sanday-school  Lessons  have  em- 
phasized  the  need  of  historical  work,  will  perhaps  account  for  the 
first  ;  while  the  latter  number  is  no  doubt  due,  in  great  measure,  to 
the  publication  of  Oehler's  Old  Testament  Theology,  under  the  edi- 
torship  of  Professer  Day. 

"  7.  It  was  interesting  to  note  the  différent  opinions  expressed  con- 
cerning  the  value  of  expository  preaching.  Some  had  tried  it,  but, 
at  the  request  of  their  auditors,  had  stopped.  Others  had  found  it 
more  and  more  instructive  and  interesting.  Is  it  really  true  that  a 
man  who  can  preach,  will  fail  to  interest  his  hearers  in  th^e  interpré- 
tation of  the  Word  of  God,  if  he  bas  prepared  himself  properly  for 
his  work  ?  Such  a  thing  is  scarcely  possible.  It  may  be  acceptêd  as 
an  established  fact,  that  the  man  who  fails  as  an  expository  preacher, 
fails,  not  because  the  people  do  not  wish  to  hear  the  Bible  expounded, 
but  rather,  because  the  preacher  bas  not  learned  how  to  expound  it, 
or  bas  not  taken  sufficient  time  for  préparation.  It  is  only  a  diligent 
student  that  can  expound  Scripture.  Sermons,  the  most  attractive, 
may  be  **  evolved  ont  of  one's  inner  consciousness  ;  "  Scripture-expo- 
sitîon  cannot  be  so  evolved.  In  short,  meu  fail  in  their  attempt  to 
expound  Scripture  because,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  do  not  know 
Scripture. 

"  8.  Sooner  or  later,  the  Bible  in  English  will  be  studied  in  ail  our 
seminaries.  The  times  demand  it.  The  demand  must  be  granted. 
When  nine  ministers  out  of  ten  state  in  definite  terms,  upon  the  basis 
of  their  expérience  in  the  work  for  which  the  seminary  is  supposed  to 
train  a  man,  that  it  is  désirable  to  have  men  trained  in  the  English 
Bible,  a  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  thq  seminaries  which  they 
cannot,  if  they  would,  withstand.  Within  five  years  every  divinity 
school  of  influence  will  have  made  provision  for  instruction  in  the 
English  Scriptures,  not  sîmply  for  those  who  study  no  Hebrew  or 
Greek  ;  but  also  for  those  who  are  at  the  same  time  doing  linfi^uistic 
work,  and  exegetical  work  of  a  critical  character. 

"  9.  Hebrew  will  ne  ver  generally  be  made  an  élective.  That  is, 
for  full  graduation  from  a  theological  seminary  there  will  be  demanded 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  some  knowledge  of  this  language.  The 
présent  System  of  requiring  of  ail  men  the  same  amount  of  work,  will 
certainly  be  modified.  It  must  be  so  arranged  that  men  who  have 
spécial  inability  in  acquiring  language,  may  use  the  bulk  of  their  time 
in  lines  of  study  where,  perhaps,  the  results  accomplished  will  be 
greater.  There  is  no  man,  however,  worthy  of  graduation  from  a 
theological  seminary,  who  cannot,  if  he  will  make  a  proper  effort,  ac- 
quire  sufficient  Hebrew  to  be  of  great  practical  benefit  to  him.  It  is 
sheer  nonsense  for  a  man  to  claim  eîther  that  he  cannot  learn  it,  or 
that  when  learned  he  can  make  no  practical  use  of  it.  This  might 
have  been  said  a  décade  since,  but  to^y  such  a  statement  cannot 
stand  for  a  minute.  oigi^i.ed  by  GoOglc 
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**  10.  Fioally  ;  if  ail  who  favored  the  iDiroduotion  into  the  theolog- 
ical  semioary  of  ''  Biblical  Theology  '^  as  a  branch  of  instniotion  di»- 
tinct  from  **  Dogmatic  Theology^  nnderstood  what  is  now  meaDt  by 
the  term  "  Biblical  Theology,"  there  woald  seem  to  be  yery  little  dif- 
férence of  opinioD  in  référence  to  the  question.  It  is,  howerer,  a  no- 
torioas  &ct  that  not  one  man  in  three  really  has  a  true  conception  of 
this  term  and  of  what  it  is  intended  to  inclnde.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  term  <<  Higher  Criticism,"  men  will  misnnderstand  it,  no  matter 
how  often  the  correct  meaning  of  it  is  presented.  Nevertheless,  one 
has  only  to  khow  what  ''  Biblical  Theology  **  is  to  appreciate  its  para- 
mount  value.  Of  the  varions  tbeological  departmentt,  this,  more 
justly  than  any  other,  cornes  ander  the  head  of  Bible-study. 

^  The  writer  of  this  paper  is  a  layman  ;  he  has  never  been  a  pastor. 
It  may  be  said  that  such  a  one  is  in  no  position  to  appreciate  the  care 
and  burdens  of  a  pastorate  ;  that  he  little  realizes  Ôie  pressure  rest- 
ing  upon  the  pastor,  a  présure  which  rendors  study  in  many  cases 
iiext  to  impossible;  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  not  for  htm  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  those  whoee  position  he  cannot  appreciate. 

''  There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this.  It  would,  indeed  be  whoUy 
true,  if  from  an  outside  position,  wîth  no  knowledge  of  fiicts,  and  with 
no  înterest  in  the  subject,  he  were  coldly  and  formally  to  philosophize 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.    But  this  is  not  the  case. 

*'  During  the  past  few  years  he  has  been  brought,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  into  close  relations  with  thousands  of  ministers.  He  has 
become  personally  acquainted  with  many  hundreds.  Every  day  in 
the  year  brings  letters  by  the  score  from  ministers,  detailing  their 
troubles,  their  difficulties,  their  disappointments,  their  afflictions.  He 
has  in  this  way  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  minister's  life  whicb  even 
an  expérience  of  that  life  would  not  hâve  giyen  him.  He  is  not  on 
the  outside,  but  rather  on  the  înmost  side.  He  does  not  write  in  order 
to  criticize,  but,  if  possible,  to  stimulate.  And  what  is  written  rests 
upon  tbe  statements,  the  ^'confessions,''  as  they  themselves  bave  termed 
tbem,  of  men  in  the  work. 

'*  Let  everything  be  granted  that  is  asked  ;  let  every  allowance  be 
made  that  is  demanded  ;  let  every  fact  reçoive  its  most  £Eivorable  in« 
terpretation.  It  nevertheless  remains  true  that  the  ministry,  taken 
through  and  through,  comes  far  short  of  doing  in  the  Une  of  Bible- 
study,  what  is  expected  of  them,  what  ought  to  be  expected  of  them, 
and  what  they  ought  to  expect  of  themselves.      The  Bible  is  not 
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tain  înfluential  centers  of  theological  thooght,  and  tbat  there  was 
a  rapidiy  growing  concurrence  with  the  vîews  which  had  long  pre- 
▼ailed  among  Unîversalists.  We  first  note  a  departnre  from  the  tra- 
dîtîonal  interprétation  of  the  expressions  "  Corning  of  the  Son  of 
Man,"  "  the  End  of  the  World,"  etc.,  in  the  earliest  work  from  the 
pen  of  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon, —  the  "  Notes  on  the  Parables  of  the 
New  Testament,"  published  in  1804.  Commenting  on  the  Parable 
of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgîns  (Matt  xxv.  1-18),  Father  Ballon 
said: 

"  The  tîme  when  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  likened  auto  wise 
and  foolish  virgins,  I  learn  from  the  word  then,  which,  being  an  ad- 
verb  of  time,  has  référence  to  a  tîme  before  designated,  which  I  find 
in  the  chapter  preceding,  verse  34  :  *  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  This 
génération  shall  not  pass  till  ail  thèse  things  befulfilled'"  (p.  42). 

And  again,  on  p.  49,  in  illustration  of  Matt.  xzv.  81--46  be  said  : 

*»  In  this  parable  of  the  sheep  and  goats,  I  inquire,  first,  The  time 
to  which  Christ  alludes  when  he  saith,  *  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
corne  in  bis  glory  ;  '  or  what  we  ought  to  understand  to  be  meant  by 
bis  coming  in  bis  glory  with  bis  holy  angels  ;  which  to  ascertain,  I 
tum  to  the  words  of  Christ  in  St  Matthew  xvi.  27,  28  :  *  For  the 
Son  of  Man  hath  come  in  the  glory  of  bis  Father,  with  bis  holy  an* 
gels  ;  and  then  shall  he  reward  every  man  according  to  bis  works. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  some  standing  hère  who  shall  not 
taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  bis  kingdom.' 
The  reader  will  turn  to  St.  Mark  ix.  1  for  another  modification  of  the 
same  sentence.  From  thèse  Scriptures,  kind  reader,  we  must  learn, 
that  the  time  of  Christ's  coming  in  his  glory,  with  ail  bis  holy  angels, 
was  sometime  in  the  life-time  of  those  who  attended  on  hîs  preaching. 
The  ever  to  be  remembered  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  sent  in  such  a  miraculous  manner  ;  when  the  Apostles  of  the 
Lamb  tbat  had  been  slain  proclaimed  with  flaming  tonnes  the  power 
of  the  résurrection  ;  and  with  glorious  effect  preacbed  the  gospel  of 
reconciliation  to  the  conversion  of  thousands,  was,  undoubtedly,  the 
time  of  Christ's  coming  in  his  glory." 

In  the  second  édition,  published  in  1812,  thèse  commenté  are  re- 
tained  and  the  subject  is  discussed  with  greater  fulness.  In  18  i  8 
Father  Ballon  published  a  sermon,  on  2  Thess.  i.  7-9,  in  which  afiter 
quoting  Matt.  xvi.  27,  28,  as  given  above,  be  added  : 
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Works,  would  commence  during  the  Dataral  life  of  those  who  heard 
thîs  declaratîoD." 

Rev.  Timothy  Merritt,  at  that  time  one  of  the  eminent  preachers 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  immediately  published  a  reply 
This  was  reviewed  by  Mr.  Ballon.  Mr.  Merritt  published  a  rejoinder, 
to  whîch  Mr.  Ballon  agaîu  made  answer.  Mr.  Merritt  attempted  a 
vindication  and  defence  of  the  common  view  of  the  Second  Coming. 

In  1826,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  took  the  same  ground  held  by  Mr- 
Ballon,  in  his  "  Hîstory  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Universal  Salvation  ;  "  and  in  1830,  Essays  on  the  Second  Com- 
ing were  simultaneousiy.  published  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Kidwell,  of  In- 
diana,  and  Rev.  Warren  Skinner,  of  Vermont,  two  Universalist 
preachers,  who  took  the  same  view  of  the  subject  as  that  defended 
and  sustained  by  Father  Ballou.  Possibly  others  in  the  Universalist 
Church  wrote  on  the  same  subject,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  at 
the  last  named  date,  Father  Ballou*s  opinions  generally  prevailed 
among  us  :  and  quite  as  probable  that  they  were  not  entertained  by 
any  who  then  opposed  Universalism. 

In  the  QuARTERLT  Article  already  referred  to,  we  made  mention 
of  Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby's  work  sustaining  our  dpnominational  views, 
published  in  1850  ;  of  a  subséquent  English  work,  republished  in 
this  country  ;  and  of  a  récent  endorsement  of  their  soundness  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Terry,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  in  his  "  Biblical  Hermeneutics."  In 
the  QuARTERLT  for  April,  1885,  we  noticed,  under  the  head  of 
"  Contemporary  Literature,"  Rev.  Dr.  Israël  P.  Warren's  book  on 
**  The  Parousia,"  in  which  the  old  notions  respecting  "  The  Second 
Coming  "  are  repudiated,  and  long  established  Universalist  views  are 
put  forth  as  new  discoveries. 

And  now,  Rev.  Dr.  Curry,  in  the  Methodist  Beview  for  January, 
1887,  of  which  he  is  editor,  after  a  study  of  Dr.  Warren's  work,  which 
he  endorses,  and  from  which  he  draws,  rejects  the  traditional  view, 
and  con tends  that  '*  The  Second  Coming,  the  inauguration  of  the  real 
and  perpétuai  parousia  dates  back  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years, 
that  is,  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  ;  which,  however,  was  only  the 
sunrising  after  a  protracted  dawning,  and  we  know  nothmg  of  any 
other  "  (p.  23).     He  then  adds  : 

^  The  scheme  of  interprétation,  which  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
'  traditional,'  has  at  no  time  been  accepted  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
catholic  faith,  though  certain  éléments  of  a  physical  cschatology  found 
their  way  as  interpolations  into  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  early  as^  the 
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foorth  or  fiflh  century.  But  a  more  spiritual  conception  of  Christ's 
kiagdom,  though  not  so  widely  proclaimed,  bas  been  substantially 
accepted  for  three  hundred  years  past  by  large  portions  of  Protestant 
Christendom.  That  conception  is,  that  immediately  upon  bis  ascen- 
sion and  enthronement  at  the  right  hand  of  tbe  Father,  Christ  entered 
upon  a  campaign  ôf  conquest  in  our  world  with  tbe  joint  agencies  of 
tbe  revealed  word  operating  througb  men's  understandings  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  acting  upon  their  hearts  ;  and  that  tbis  work  is  now  in 
progress,  and  is  destined  to  go  forward,  witbout  any  essential  change 
of  conditions,  to  tbe  end^  that  is,  tbe  consummation  of  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation,  of  wbicb  end  many  tbink  that  the  Scriptures  give  no  cer- 
tain assurance  as  to  bow  or  wben  it  will  corne.  The  joining  of  the 
end  of  tbe  world  (tbe  cosmos)  with  tbe  consummation  of  tbe  gospel 
era,  bas  no  doubt  been  favored  by  the  mistranslated  clause  (Matt 
xxviii.  20) —  the  promise  of  Cbrist's  présence  with  bis  apostles  — 
wbicb  in  the  Authorized  Version,  is  rcndered  *  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.*  The  incorrectness  of  tbis  is  partially  recognized  in  the 
Revised  Version,  by  putting  in  the  margin,  as  a  more  litend  render- 
ing,  the  words  :  *  tbe  consummation  of  tbe  âge.'  The  meaning  of  tbe 
Greek  word  «m»j',  eon^  is  not  adequately  reproduced  by  either  of  the 
words,  'world,'  or  *  âge.'  Tbe  term  as  there  used  is  defînite  and 
spécifie,  indicating  a  presumahly  well   understood  eon-epocb  or  dis-  ^ 

pensation  —  which  must  at  least  cover  tbe  wbole  period  onward  till  ij 

the  end  of  Cbrist's  mediatorial  reign,  of  wbicb  only  tbe  faintest  inti- 
mations are  in  that  pjace  given  "  (pp.  23,  24). 

The  word  noQOvaic^  parousta,  Dr.  Curry  contends,  signifies,  not 
coming^  as  it  is  ordinarily  rendered,  but  présence»  And  tbe  following 
aurborities  are  cited  in  defeuce  of  tbis  rendering  : 

"  Bloomfield  q notes  with  approval  tbe  rendering  made  by  Haies  of 
the  passage,  *  What  is  -the  sign  of  thy  cominsj?'  (Matt.  xxiv.  8,) 
changing  coming  to  présence  ;  and  Rosenmiiller  paraphrases  the  pas- 
sage, '  Porro  quîerunt,  quondam  prœsential,  Christi  futurum  esse  sig- 
num  '  —  '  They  ask  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  Grod's  présence.*  Reuss 
(History  of  Christian  Theobgy,  p.  190;  says  :  *In  it  (the  parouna) 
permanence  is  emphasized  in  contrast  with  the  shortness  of  bis  former 
Visitation, /or  the  word  translated  coming  properly  signifies  ^ présence J 
Dollinger  (First  Age,  vol.  ii.,  p.  7;  writes  :  '  Jésus  described  tbe  judg- 
ment  on  Jérusalem  in  tbe  symbolic  language  of  prophecy  as  connected 
with  bis  parousia,  and  bade  bis  disciples  await  bis  coming  (becoming 
manifest),  and  recognize  it  in  that  event  ;  '  and  stili  more  definitely, 
a  little  farther  on,  he  says  :  *  His  présence,  wbicb  is  called  in  pro- 
phétie language  a  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  would  consiat  in 
the  manifestation  of  bis  divine  interposition  in  buman  affaira  as  tbe 
expected  protector  of  bis  Church.'  *  Parousia,*  says  Stuart  (Bihlio- 
theca  SacrOf  vol.  ix.,  p.  456),  *  means  not  coming,  it  means  présence.^ 
Canons  Evans  and  Farrar  both  déclare  in  favor  of  *  présence  *  rather 
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than  ^  coming,'  as  the  only  New  Testament  sensé  of  the  word  ;  and 
even  Meyer,  who  seems  in  some  cases  to  refer  to  the  parousia  as 
somethÎDg  still  in  the  future,  says  :  '  Aflter  his  repeated  intimations 
of  future  suffering  and  death,  the  disciples  could  not  conçoive  of  the 
advent  of  Jésus  to  set  up  his  kingdom,  and  make  a  permanent  stay^ 
in  any  other  way  than  on  a  solemn  second  coming/  implying  that 
really  Christ's  absence  was  not  local  or  objective,  but  that  the  unspir- 
itual  minds  of  the  disciples  conceived  of  him  as  locally  departed  from 
them,  80  that  hin  renewed  manifestations  to  their  quickened  spiritual 
perceptions  would  appear  to  them  like  another  coming  down  from 
heaven. 

*'  If  now  we  accept  *  présence  '  instead  of  '  coming,'  as  the  true 
meaning  of  noQOvala.  signifying,  not  Christ^s  coming  again  to  his  peo- 
ple,  but  his  abiding  présence  among  them,  we  sha£  hâve  a  uniform 
and  consistent  sensé  for  the  word,  as  used  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  parotma  is,  then,  Christ's  présence  with  his  people,  exercising 
his  power  in  his  mediatorial  office  ;  a  precious  and  eternal  abiding 
with  his  Church,  of  which  he  is  the  ever  présent  and  acting  head. 
But  in  ail  this  there  is  nothing  that  comes  within  the  range  of  the 
sensuous  perceptions.  The  promised  '  présence  '  is  whoUy  spiritual, 
but  not  therefore  any  the  less  real  or  personal. 

^  No  doubt  our  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures  is  responsible 
for  not  a  little  of  the  prévalent  misapprehension  of  this  subjeot.  The 
notion  of  the  '  Second  Ad  vent  '  was  probably  accepted  by  the  makers 
of  that  version,  though  perhaps  in  a  rather  indefinite  way,  and  ac- 
cordingly  they  first  read  their  own  conceptions  into  the  original  and 
then  transferred  them  more  definitely  into  their  translation.  And 
now  our  New  Yersionists,  though  evidently  aware  of  the  mistakes  of 
their  predecessors  and  of  the  misleading  rendt  rings  of  the  old  version, 
hâve  at  once  confessed  its  faultiness,  and  yet  hesitated  to  clearly  cor- 
rect it  ;  for  they  still  translate  the  word  in  their  text  *  coming,'  but 
tell  us  in  the  margin  that  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  original  is  *  prés- 
ence'" (pp.  17-19). 

We  cannot  refrain  from  favoring  our  readers  with  Dr.  Curry's 
criticism  of  the  passage  :  **  This  Jésus,  which  was  receîved  up  from 
you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  beheld  him  going 
into  heaven  "  (Acts  i.  11). 

**  It  is  claimed  that  this  promise  indicated  not  only  the  fact  that 
Christ  would  retum,  but  also  described  the  manner  and  circumstances 
of  his  coming  again.  Our  English  Bible,  in  both  the  old  and  the 
new  versions,  says  that  his  retum  shall  be  *•  $o  and  in  like  manner ^  as 
ye  beheld  him  going  into  heaven' — which  has  been  construed  to 
mean  that  his  retum  will  be  attended  with  ail  the  sensible  accidents 
and  conditions  of  his  departure.  The  original  words,  answering  to 
our  '  in  like  manner,'  are  ùv  tQonovy  and  perhaps  no  other  phrase  of 
two  words  in  ail  the  Greek  Testament  was  ever  made  to  carry  so 
heavy  a  burdeu, — indicating,  as  they  are  made  to  do,  not  ^'^f'îfAQTp 
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fact  of  the  coming  agaîn,  bat  also  and  especially  the  '  identitj  of  its 
mode  and  manner/ — which  ît  is  daimed  bj  such  eminent  authorities 
as  Alford,  and  Hackett,  and  Alexander,  and  an  innumerable  consent- 
ing  multitude,  is  the  only  possible  construction  of  the  words  uied. 
But  the  Scriptures  are  their  own  best  interpréter,  and  to  them  our 
appeal  shall  be  made. 

"  The  phrase  in  question  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament 
four  times,  two  of  which  (Matt.  xxîii.  37,  and  Luke  xiii.  34,)  are 
identical  in  both  form  and  substance,  being  used  to  express  Christ's 
purposed  care  for  Jérusalem,  ^  Even  as — ovtçoTiov — a  hen  gathereth 
her  chickens  under  her  wiugs.'  In  thèse  cases  it  will  not  do  to  say, 
as  Alford  says  in  the  other  and  parallel  case,  that  the  phrase  *  must 
be  applied  literally,*  for  the  supposition  would  be  simply  absurd.  In 
Acts  vii.  28,  we  hâve  Stephen's  référence  to  Moses's  killing  the 
Egyptian,  and  his  subséquent  attempt  to  make  peace  between  two 
contending  Hebrews,  when  he  that  did  his  neighbor  wrong  thrust  him 
(Moses)  away,  saying:  Wouldst  thou  kill  me,  as  —  ov  tgonov  —  thou 
killedst  the  Egyptian  yesterday  ?  '  Certainly  in  that  case  only  the 
fact  of  the  killing,  without  any  référence  to  the  *  manner  or  method/ 
was  involved  in  the  inquiry.  The  same  words  are  found  in  2  Tim. 
iii.  8,  in  the  clause,  *  And  like  as  —  ov  xqÔjiùv  —  Jannes  and  Jambres 
withstood  Moses,'  etc.,  when  certainly  the  fact  only,  and  not  its  spéc- 
ial détails  of  *  manner  and  method,'  is  intended  to  be  indicated.  It 
thus  appears  that  in  every  other  case  in  which  the  phrase  used  in 
Acts  i.  7,  to  indicate  the  coming  again  of  the  ascended  Christ  is  em- 
ployed,  it  certainly  désignâtes  a  fact  and  nothing  more,  and  accord- 
ingly  it  has  for  its  English  équivalente  in  the  places^  severally,  *eveu 
as,*  *  as,*  and  '  like  as,'  with  the  évident  purpose  in  each  case  to  dé- 
clare a  fact  without  referring  to  ite  conditions.  Is  it  not  évident,  then, 
-that  the  phrase  in  question  has  been  rather  too  largely  drawn  upon  ?" 

One  paragraph  in  Dr.  Curry's  article  seems  to  contain  a  contradic- 
tion.    We  give  it  entîre,  and  then  add  a  brief  criticism  : 

"  The  conversation  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Matt.  xxiv.)  related 
to  an  event  of  the  utmost  importance,  then  about  to  occur.  The  sig- 
nificance  in  relation  tb  Christ's  kingdom  of  the  things  there  spoken 
of,  constituted  their  occurrence  pre-eminently  a  manifestation  of 
Christ's  présence  in  human  affairs,  and  especially  in  those  that  re- 
lated to  the  Church.  Our  Lord's  words  were  spoken  in  response  to 
the  twofold  question  of  the  disciples  conceming  his  Ttaçovcui  (mani- 
fested  présence)  and  the  awtéXeiaç  xov  aidjvoç  (the  consummation  of 
the  aeon  —  that  is,  in  that  case,  the  gospel  dispensation).     The  an- 
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jond  the  range  of  men's  sensés,  and  which  were  incomparably  the 
more  important  —  that  is,  the  entire  removal  of  the  old  theocracy, 
which  had  been  placed,  by  its  custodians,  in  direct  and  violent  op(>o- 
sition  to  Christ's  incoming  kingdom.  The  qualîfying  words,  evdtœç 
dèfÂetoL,  by  which  the  two  parts  of  the  one  great  event  is  indicated, 
are  evidently  intended  to  express  an  order  of  thought  rather  than  a 
contiguity  of  times.  While  to  the  outward  vision  the  Jewish  State 
would  be  passing  iuto  ruin,  to  the  divine  eye  the  auov  instituted  at 
Sinai  through  Moses  for  the  literal  Israël  having  served  its  purpose, 
was  nearing  its  end  ;  and,  becaase  of  the  perverse  unbelief  and  rébel- 
lion of  the  Jewish  ralers  and  people,  the  transaction  which,  in  any 
event,  was  appointed  to  take  place,  would  be  attended  with  terrible 
dévastations  and  fearfal  tragedy  in  human  history  is  foretold  by 
Christ  in  the  imagery  usually  employed  in  setting  forth  great  pro- 
phétie events  —  the  darkening  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  falling'  of 
stars,  and  the  shaking  of  the  powers  of  heaven.  The  précise  date  of 
the  culmination  of  this  catastrophe  is  not  declared,  but  its  time  is 
fixed  in  the  most  direct  terms,  with  in  the  continnance  of  the  then 
présent  génération.  As  a  prophecy  of  future  events  the  twenty-fourth 
chapter  of  Matthew,  of  the  lessons  of  which  the  twenty-fifth  is  an 
illustration  and  ^  improvement,' —  found  its  complète  fulfillment  in  the 
destruction  of  Jérusalem  and  the  removal  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  ; 
which  removal,  howe'ver,  opened  the  outlook  toward  the  future  and 
coming  glory  of  the  Church"  (pp.  20,  21). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Curry  is  correct  in  saying  that  Christ 
taught  that  **  the  cudiv  instituted  at  Sinai  through  Moses  .  .  was 
nearing  its  end  ;"  but  where,  in  support  of  his  assertion  that  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  disciples  concerning  '^  the  consummation  of  the 
aeon  "  was  asked  with  référence  to  *'  the  gospel  dispensation  "  does  he- 
give  the  words  of  Christ  or  of  any  New  Testament  writer  ?  What  an- 
swer  did  Christ  give  to  that  question  ?  None  at  ail,  for  Dr.  Curry  says 
that  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  chapters  of  Matthew,  where 
Christ's  answers  are  recorded,  found  their  *'  complète  fulfillment  in 
the  destruction  of  Jérusalem  and  the  removal  of  the  Jewish  theo- 
cracy." The  disciples  raised  a  question  concerning  the  end  of  the 
aeon  in  which  they  were  living;  and  that  question  he  answered. 
Where  is  there  any  proof  that  they  questioned  concerning  the  end  of 
an  aeon  not  then  begun  ?  Either  Dr.  Curry  is  in  error  in  assuming 
that  the  question  referred  to  the  end  of  ''  the  gospel  dispensation  "  or 
aeon  ;  or,  as  he  has  shown.  Christ  answered  a  very  différent  question. 
On  first  reading  we  thought  the  assertion  in  regard  to  the  end  of 
*'  the  gosperdispensation  "  a  slip  of  the  pen  ;  but  from  a  préviens 
déclaration  that  the  destruction  oi  Jérusalem  was  **  a  lively  figure 
throngh  which  to  illnstrate  the  résurrection  of  the  dead  —  that  is,  the 
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everlasting  life  after  death  —  and  the  final  judgment"  (p.  19)  ;  and 
from  the  closing  words  of  the  article,  where  the  doctor  speaks  of  ^'  the 
reign  of  graoe  in  the  spiritual  Zion,  reaching  from  the  day  of  Pente- 
co8t  to  the  indefinitely  remote  and  dimly  approhended  completîon  of 
the  gospel  âge  —  îœç  tijç  (wrreXeïaç  zov  cuêivoÇj^wQ  are  of  the  opinion 
that  he  intentionally  interprète  the  disciples*  question  as  referrlug 
to  the  end  of  the  Christian,  and  not  the  Jewish  aeon. 

But  aside  from  this  mistake  —  a  relie  of  the  traditional  interpréta- 
tion,—  Dr.  Curry's  Article  is  a  valuable  contribution  towards  a  right 
understanding  of  a  subject  which  has  had  a  most  mischievous  hand- 
ling  in  the  past  ;  and,  appearing  where  it  does  it  will  exert  a  wide 
and  beneficent  influence. 

ReUgiouê  World, 

At  last  it  is  decided  that  Rev.  Mr.  Hume  is  an  Orthodox  Mission- 
ary,  and  is  to  be  retnmed  to  India.  The  future  probationers  and  the 
no-future  probationers  both  claim  a  victory  gained  in  this  décision, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  both  are  therefore.  equally  happy.  The 
Prudential  Committee  consents,  in  the  tollowing  form  of  statement  : 

*<  After  several  interviews  and  much  correspondence,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Hume  regards  the  hypothesis  in  question  as  not  forbidden 
by  the  Scrîptures,  and  that  some  considérations  favor  it,  while  on  the 
other  hand  he  affirms  that  he  has  not  in  his  past  utterances  committed 
himself,  and  that  he  does  not  now  commit  himself  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  hypothesis.  It  has  been  a  question  with  the  Committee  how 
far  sympathy  with  this  hypothesis,  even  where  it  is  not  accepted, 
would  coutrol  one*s  thought  and  action  ;  but  it  has  not  been  unmind- 
ful  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hume  is  not  a  new  applicant  for  missionary 
appointment  He  has  for  eleven  years  rendered  good  service  in  the 
missionary  field,  and  the  record  of  that  service  as  well  as  his  récent 
statements  give  reasonable  assurance  that  he  will  work  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past  as  a  loyal  représentative  of  the  American  Board  and  in 
harmony  with  the  wishes  of  his  mission  as  expressed  in  their  letter  of 
October  28,  1886,  ^  that  he  avoid  the  preaching  or  teaching  of  any 
spéculation  in  fiivor  of  a  future  probation.'  The  Committee,  there- 
fore, assents  to  the  retnm  of  Mr.  Hume  to  his  cherished  work  in  the 
Maratha  Mission." 

On  the  third  of  February,  Mr.  Hume  was  asked  to  give  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  a  brief  statement  of  his  theological  position,  which 
they  might  lay  before  the  public,  in  connection  with  their  décision  of 
the  question  of  his  return  to  India. 

^  I  now  consent,"  he  says,  ^*  that  the  public  should  be  pi^t  in  pos- 
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session  ot  that  which  was  prepared  for  it  in  tbe  circumstaDces  men- 
tioned  above.  This  mémorandum  briefly  indicates  my  theological 
position  and  my  distinct  anderstanding  that,  if  I  should  retum  to  In- 
dia,  I  should  go  free  from  pledges  and  with  the  same  lîberty  of 
thought  and  speech  as  is  enjoyed  by  Congregational  ministers  at 
home."     The  mémorandum  was  as  follows  : — 

**  Mr.  Hume  authorizes  the  statement  that,  in  a  public  utterance 
last  summer  which  has  been  criticised,  he  did  not  commit  himself  to 
any  theory  conceming  Grod's  ways  of  grâce  toward  the  heathen.  He 
firmly  holds  every  doctrine  of  the  evangelîcal  faith,  and  takes  the 
position  that  no  man  need  be  finally  lost  for  lack  of  a  gracions  oppor- 
tunity  of  salvation  through  Christ,  but  only  for  refusing  it.  In  regard 
to  6od*s  method  of  giving  this  gracions  opportunity  to  the  heathen 
who  never  hear  of  Christ,  he  does  not  profess  to  hâve  any  certain 
knowledge,  siuce  he  believes  the  Bible  is  not  explicit  on  this  point  ; 
yet  reverently  seeking  to  form  opinions  on  such  subjects  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  6od*s  revealed  Word,  he  holds  himself  free  to 
consider  as  legitimate  such  opinions  thereupon,  not  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture,  as  are  entertained  àmong  evangelical  ministers,  and  in  a  leugthy 
correspondence  has  fully  explained  his  position.  In  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  he  expects  to  work  in  loyalty  to  the  Board,  and  in  barmony 
with  the  brethren  of  his  mission,  and  is  confident  that  he  can  do  so." 

The  sum  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  Board  expect  that  Mr. 
Home  will  be  silent  in  regard  to  thèmes  that  the  so-called  Evangeli- 
cal Churches  at  home  are  not  united  on  ;  while  Mr  Hume  expects  to 
enjoy  the  same  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  that  is  enjoyed  by 
ministers  of  ail  shades  of  opinions  at  home. 

— Archseologists  hâve  been  greatly  interested  in  the  unearthiug  of 
the  ruins  of  Tell  Hum^  now  generally  recognized  by  the  learned  in 
such  matters  as  the  old  Capemaum  ;  and  their  interest  has  greatly 
increased  as  there  bave  been  found  what  seemed  to  be  the  remains  of 
an  old  Jewish  Synagogue,  and  which  has  been  thought  to  be  the  his- 
torîcal  structure  in  which  our  Saviour  so  often  taught  and  performed 
his  miracles.  In  his  **  Recovery  of  Jérusalem,"  Colonel  Wilson  has 
attempted  a  reconstruction  of  this  ancient  place  of  worship.  He  con- 
tends  that  it  was  not  built  of  basaltic  stones,  as  were  the  other  build- 
ings of  Capemanm,  but  wholly  of  limestone  ;  and  ainong  its  ruins  he 
finds  remuants  of  Corinthian  columns  and  of  Architraves.  The  whole 
stmcture  measured  75  feet  and  9  inches  in  length  and  36  feet  and  9 
înches  in  width.  This  identification,  so  generally  accepted  by  schol- 
ars  is  now  seriously  called  in  question  and  doubted  by  Pastor  Adolf 
Frey,  a  Swiss  traveller,  who  has  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
German  Palestine  Society,  a  description  of  his  investigations  on  the 
Sea  of  (îennesaret     Narrating  his  approach  to  TeU  Hum^  he  adds  :}Q1c 
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"  To  the  Dorth  of  this  we  fiod  the  âtmoas  ruina.  ExcavatioDS  bave 
ÎD  part  laid  them  bare.  We  notice  some  comices  decorated  more  or 
less,  two  Corintbian  capitale,  fragments  of  columns,  a  complète  ped- 
estal,  0.90  meters  bigb  wbicb  carried  a  column  of  0.70  meters  in 
diameter,  as  can  be  seen  bj  a  block  yet  upon  it  ;  furtber  a  beavy  pil- 
lar  with  projecting  half  columns,  two  baK  columns  connected,  wbîich 
meet  at  a  rigbt  angle,  and  accordingly  probably  formed  a  corner. 
One  of  thë  walls  bas  been  cleared  to  some  extent  It  sbows  six 
stone  blocks  0.60  meters  bigh,  tbe  longest  measuring  1.10  meters. 
Beneatb  it,  down  in  tbe  ground,  b  seen  a  second  layer  of  sîmilar  ma- 
terial.  One  interesting  item  remaîns  yet  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  a 
kind  of  a  tbrone.  It  consists  of  a  yellowisb  red  limestone.  Tbe  h&ck 
support  is  decorated  on  the  right  and  on  tbe  left  side.  Tbe  rigbt  side 
is  plainly  visible.  Its  décoration  is  a  face  wbicb  reminds  one  at  once 
of  the  red  Apollo  heads  on  tbe  sarcophagi  of  Umm  Ke$,  My  com- 
panions  also  bad  recognized  in  it  a  buman  face,  before  I  bad  given  ex- 
pression to  my  view.  Besides  tbe  similarity  with  tbe  Apollo  bead, 
wbich  others  might  doubt,  it  is  nevertbeless  proved  tbat  at  tbis  place 
we  are  not  to  look  for  tbe  remains  of  the  famous  synagogue,  however 
much  many  are  inclined  to  do  so." 

A  buman  head,  an  image  eitber  of  a  man,  or  of  a  supposed  god, 
would  not  be  a  portion  of  tbe  décoration  of  a  Jewisb  synagogue. 
Tourists  of  tbe  future  must  clear  up  tbis  difficulty.  And  doubUess 
further  excavations  will  solve  the  mystery. 

—  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  tbe  Board  of  Managers  of  tbe  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society  of  tbe  Metbodist  Episcopal  Churcb,  bave  riseu  to 
the  obligations  of  duty  and  Christian  consistency  in  tbe  demand  wbich 
they  make  and  in  tend  to  en  force  on  tbe  Local  Board  of  Trustées  of 
the  Chattanooga  University,  wbo  bave  attempted  to  shut  tbe  doors  of 
tbat  Institution  against  colored  applicants  tor  admission.  They  de- 
mand that  tbe  Trustées  sball  rescind  tbe  resolutions  passed  by  them 
excluding  colored  men  from  the  University,  and  tbat  Prof.  Caulkins, 
wbo  insulted  a  wbole  race,  offended  tbe  Churcb  and  disbonored  tbe 
Froedmen's  Aid  Society,  must  be  dismissed,  or  tbe  Society  will  take 
tbe  University  into  its  own  bands  at  tbe  earliest  possible  moment. 

—  The  condition  of  tbe  colored  people  in  tbe  South  is  constantly 
improving.  As  an  indication  of  their  material  prosperity  we  give  the 
following  from  tbe  Auguêta  Chronicle  : 
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yeare  1881,  '85  aod  *86,  from  which  we  glean  the  following  informa- 
tioD  : 

"In  1881,  the  colored  people  returned  property  for  taxation  as 
folio W8  :  Land,  650,358  acres,  valued  at  $1,754,800  ;  city  and  town 
property,  $1,323,045  ;  amount  of  money  and  sol  vent  debts  of  ail  kinds, 
$96,399  ;  household  and  kitchen  furuiture,  $600,892  ;  horses,  mules, 
etc.,  $2,213,021  ;  plantation. and  mechanical  tools,  $225,973  ;  value  of 
property  not  enumerated,  $264,821  ;  aggregate  of  whole  property, 
$6,478,951,  which  was  an  increase  over  1880  of  $671,179. 

"In  1885  the  landed  property  had  increased  to  788,376  acres,  val- 
ued at  $2,362,889.  The  increase  in  land  in  four  years  amounted  to 
128,018  acres  ;  in  valuation,  $908,089,  or  an  average  annual  increase 
of  $162,022.  The  total  valuation  of  property  for  1885,  $8,153,390, 
an  increase  of  $1,674,439. 

"  In  1886,  the  landed  estate  had  increased  to  802,939  acres,  against 
660,358  acres  in  '81,  an  increase  of  142,581  acres.  The  increased 
valuation  of  land  in  *86  over  '81  was  $7ê3,398.  The  total  valuation 
of  property  in  '86,  $8,65ô,298,  an  increase  over  1881  of  $2,176,347 
or  an  average  annual  increase  (five  years)  of  $435,269. 

"  Poils  returned  by  colored  people  in  1881  were  94,748  ;  in  '8ô 
99,578  ;  in  1880,  99,428. 

"  The  foregoing  must  appear  to  every  reasonable  man  a  most  en- 
couraging  exhibit.  It  clearly  shows  that  the  Negro  is  not  oppressed 
in  Georgia.  Instead  of  being  oppressed,  he  is  helped,  morally,  relig- 
iously,  educationally,  and  financially. 

**  The  Negroes,  planned  for  and  directed  through  long  years,  are 
leaming  by  degrees  to  plan  for  and  direct  themselves.  They  are  cou- 
stantly  improving,  and  they  are,  as  a  people,  growing  steadily  in  réc- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  they  are  Georgians  among  Georgians  ;  that 
those  who  once  sustained  to  them  the  relationship  of  masters  are  their 
sincère  friends." 

—  Dr.  Strong,  in  his  vigorously  written  work  on  *^  Our  Country," 
calls  our  serions  attention,  by  an  array  of  facts  that  are  truly  appall- 
ing  to  the  dangers  which  threaten  our  republic.  He  shows  that  west 
of  the  Mississippi  the  liquor  saloons  average  one  to  every  forty-three 
voters.  East  of  the  Mississippi  there  is  one  to  every  107  voters. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  publishing  a  séries  of  graphie  charts, 
with  explanatory  letter-press,  showing  that  in  some  localities  saloons 
are  crowding  legitimate  business  to  the  wall.  The  average  ratio  for 
the  city  of  New  York  is  one  saloon  to  every  28  voters,  and  one  to 
every  168  of  the  population.  In  addition  to  8688  licensed  liquor 
saloons,  by  which  term  is  included  ail  places  in  which  liquor  is  sold  to 
be  drunk  on  the  promises,  the  PoBt  estimâtes  that  there  are  1 000 
unlicensed  saloons  openly  carrying  on  business  in  violation  of  the  law 
This  would  make  the  total  ratio  of*  liquor  places  in  New  York  city 
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one  to  every  23  votera.  As  a  resuit  of  this  infamous  traffic  the  death 
rate  from  intempérance,  the  divorces  and  séparations  of  husbands  and 
wives,  and  the  ratio  of  murders  is  larger  than  in  other  countries. 
Mulhall,  in  his  "*  Dictionary  of  Statistics,"  gives  the  following  :  An- 
nual  deaths  from  drink  in  every  thousand  of  the  population  are,  in 
England,  two  ;  Scotland,  three  ;  Ireland,  two  ;  France,  two  ;  Switzer- 
land,  three  ;  Sweden,  six  ;  the  State  of  New  York,  twelve.  The 
divorces  and  séparations  in  every  thousand  marriages  were  in  1880, 
in  England,  two  ;  Scotland,  three  ;  France,  nine  ;  Massachusetts,  forty- 
five.  The  ratio  of  murders  per  million  of  population  has  of  late  been 
in  England,  711  ;  in  Ireland,  883  ;  in  France,  796  ;  in  Grermany,  937  . 
in  the  United  States,  2,460  ;  in  Italy.  3,024  ;  in  Spain,  3,200.  That 
we  are  only  exceeded  by  debased  Italy  and  by  hot-blooded  Spain,  is  a 
fearful  fact. 

What  is  most  shameful  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  this  demoralization  is  traceable  to  the  drinking  habits  of 
our  people,  is  the  complicîty  of  our  National  and  State  governments 
in  the  criminal  traffic.  Ninety  cents  on  every  gallon  of  whiskey  man- 
ufactured  in  this  country  goes  to  the  General  Government,  making  the 
whole  people  participators  in  the  profit  of  blood  money.  The  addi- 
tional  sums  received  by  the  State  Gt^vernments  for  licenses,  furnish 
protection  and  respectability  to  the  traffic,  and  still  further  in  volve  the 
people  at  large  in  whatever  pecuniary  benefit  the  city  or  towo  of  our 
résidence  thus  obtains.  In  the  town  of  Révère,  Mass.,  the  money  re- 
ceived from  licenses  amounts  to'fifteen  dollars  per  capita  to  the  votera, 
an  argument,  so  it  seems  by  the  town*s  vote  recently  in  favor  of 
license,  that  outweighs  every  considération  of  morals  and  humanity. 

— •  The  récent  passage  of  a  High  License  Law  by  the  lower  House 
of  the  New  York  Législature,  indicates  a  strange  infatuation  and  self- 
deception  on  the  part  of  the  professed  tempérance  men  who  favored 
it  on  the  ground  that  High  License  will  diminish  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cants,  — a  resuit  that  has  never  folio wed  in  the  history  of  such  foolish 
experiments.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  expended  by  the  Liquor  Dealers 
of  New  York  to  secure  this  législation  also  indicates  how  those  inter- 
ested  view  the  matter.  But  in  spite  of  this  backward  step  in  the 
Empire  State,  the  Tempérance  tide  is  rising,  and  mnst  y  et  sweep  the 
liquor  traffic  into  obliviou.  Already  the  Législatures  of  Michigan, 
Texas,  Tennessee,  Oregon  and  West  Virginia  bave  granted  the  péti- 
tions of  the  people  to  be  allowed  to  vote  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments  outlawing  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  beverages. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


1.  The  Ante-Nicene  Father:*.  Tran8Ution«i  of  the  Writinfçs  of  tbe  Fathera  down  to 
A.D.  33^.  The  Rev.  Alexander  RoberU,  D.D.,  and  James  Donaldson,  LL.D.,  Editors. 
American  Reprint  of  the  Edinburgh  Edition.  Revised  and  Chronolo^ioally  Anranged, 
with  brief  Préfaces  and  Occa«ionaI  Notes  by  A  Cleveland  Coxe,  D  D.  Vol.  I.  The 
Apostolic  Fathers.  —  Justin  Martyr.  —  Irenàus.  Vol.  II.  Fathers  ot  the  Second  Gen- 
tarv:  Hermas,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  and  Clément  of  Alexandria  (Entire). 
Vol.  in.  Latin  Christianity:  Its  Founder,  TertuUian.  i.  Apologetic;  ii.  Anti-Maroion  ; 
iii.  Ethical.  Vol.  J  V.  Tertullianj  l'art  Fonrth;  Minacios  Félix;  Commodian;  Orieen, 
Parts  First  and  Second.  Vol.  V.  Hippolytas,  Gyprian,  Gains,  Novatian,  Appendix. 
Vol.  VI.  Gregory  Thauraatargos,  Dionyslus  the  Great,  Jnlius  Africanus,  Anatolios 
^d  Minor  Writers,  Methodios,  Amobius.  Vol.  VII.  Lactantins.  Venantius,  Asterins, 
Victorinns,  Dionyslus,  Apostolic  Teaching  and  Constitutions,  Ëomily  and  Liturgies. 
Vol.  VIIL  The  Twelve  Patriarchs,  Excerpts  and  Epistles,  The  Clemeutina,  Apocry- 
pha,  DecretalSf  Memoirs  of  Ëdessa  and  Syriac  Documents,  Remains  of  the  First  Ages. 
Boffalo:    The  Christian  Literature  Gompany.     1886-1886.    Royal  8vo.    ^.ôOpervol. 

Neariy  two  years  ago,  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
American  édition  of  the  Fathers,  we  called  attention  to  its  importance, 
its  élégant  dress,  convenient  form,  and  viluable  notes,  evincing  critical 
and  painstakinjg:  editoriai  abiltty.  Now  that  the  worlc  is  completed,  and 
at  a  price,  it  would  seem,  which  brings  it  within  the  means  of  the  aver- 
age  minister,  we  désire  to  give  such  a  notice  of  the  contents  of  the  sev- 
eral  volumes  as  will  incite  the  pastors  in  our  ovn  Church  especially,  to 
procure  and  read  thèse  unique  Historic  Books. 

Volume  One  contains  ail  that  is  extant  of  the  writtngs  of  Clément, 
Mathetes,  Polvcarp,  Ignatius,  Barnabas  and  Papias  —  known  as  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  —  with  the  added  writings  of  Justin  Martyr  and 
Irenaeus,  ail  produced  between  A  D.  97  and  200.  They  represent  the 
thought,  spirit  and  usages  of  Christians  who  lived  nearest  the  time  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  are  a  valuable  help  in  estimating  the  place 
and  importance  of  the  New  Testament  writings.  No  m  an  need  now 
take  his  opinions  on  this  important  matter  at  second  hand,  but  can  come 
at  once  to  the  fountain-head  of  ail  that  scholars  kno-^on  this  subject. 
Next  to  the  New  Testament  the  contents  of  this  volume  are  the  most 
valuable  writings,  in  showing  us  just  what  Christianity  was  before  pa- 
ganism  smothered  it  in  rituals,  or  corrupted  it  by  the  refîoements,  so- 
called,  of  the  philosophy  of  that  âge. 

In  the  second  volume  we  hâve  the  Pastor  or  Shepherd  of  Hermas, 
which,  with  Tatian's  Address,  Theophilus*  Letter  and  Athenagoras' 
Plea,  set  forth  and  urge  true  Christian  living,  and  enjoin  various  duties 
and  virtues  ;  and  then  come  the  writings  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  or 
Clément  of  Alexandria,  the  founder  of  the  first  Christian  school,  and 
teacher  of  the  doctrines  and  philosophy  of  Christianity.  Punishment, 
he  says,  is  administered  by  the  Heavenly  Instructor  as  medicine  is  given 
to  the  sick,  or  as  a  vine  is  pruned  of  its  useless  and  cumbersome  wood  ; 
and  its  infliction  is  proof  that  God  loves  the  punish:d,  and  is  visiting 
them  with  stripes  for  their  good.  Clément  had  been  the  disciple  of  Soc- 
rates  and  Plato,  but  putting  himself  under  the  instruction  of  Pantasnus, 
he  enters  the  school  of  Christ,  and  rises  to  great  eminence  as  the  teacher 
of  others,  and  gains  the  title  from  Eusebius  of  being  an  **  incomparable 
master  of  Christian  philosophy."  He  was  especially  solicitous  to  win 
pagans  from  the  follies  and  immoralities  of  their  darkened  heathenism, 
to  rest  in  the  truth  and  live  in  the  purity  of  Christ,  on  whose  beni^nity 
and  philanthropy,  wisdom,  faithfulness,  and  righteousness  he  lovingly 
dwells. 
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Tbe  third  volume  and  a  portion  of  the  fourth  is  given  to  the  writ- 
ings  of  Tertullian,  sélections  being  made  froin  those  composed  while 
he  was  in  fellowship  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  those  written 
after  he  became  a  Montanist.  Tertullian  was  an  African,  a  man  of 
learning,  a  véhément  writer,  often  enlivening  his  page  with  wit  and 
satire,  and  sometimes  with  most  bitter  invective,  as  in  the  thirtieth 
chapter  of  De  Spectaculis^  where  he  announces  the  joy  with  which  he 
shall  behold  the  wrestlers  "  tossing  in  the  fiery  billows,"  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  He  prides  himself  also  on  his  logic,  but  it  often  limps  in  his 
invectives  against  the  heathen  and  against  hérésies.  As  the  greatest, 
however,  of  the  earlier  defenders  of  Latin -Christianity, — so  différent 
in  its  modes  of  thought,  its  spirit,  and  the  grâces  of  its  literature  from 
the  Greek,  —  and  in  some  (hings  the  préparer  of  Augustine's  mind, 
Tertullian  should  be  read  by  those  who  désire  to  trace  the  différences^ 
just  indicated,  and  to  fix  in  their  minds  the  historical  bearings  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  leaders  in  those  early  days. 

The  writings  of  Félix  and  Commodian  are  ''  thrown  in  as  a  sort  of 
Appendix  to  Tertullian,  and  illustrate  the  school  and  the  Chifrch  of  the 
same  country  "  Up  to  and  including  their  time,  Latin  Christianity  is 
essentially  North-African,  and  remains  so  unttl  Augustine,  a  century 
later,  gives  it  an  Italian  coloring.  Félix  was  a  lawyer  before  his  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  and  his  style  is  finished  and  scholarly.  He  asserts 
the  strict  eternity  of  hell-torments,  and  represents  this  as  the  common 
opinion  of  Christians  ;  a  statement  which  must  be  qualified  tomean  the 
African  Christians,  for  certainly  it  was  not  the  opinion  entertained  in 
the  Greek  school.  Commodian  or  Commodîanus,  was  also  a  North- 
African.  Only  a  fragment  of  his  writings  remains,  and  in  it  he  puts 
forth  théories  concerning  a  thousand  years'  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
and  then  their  destruction. 

The  remainder  of  the  fourth  volume  —  over  450  pages  —  contains  the 
two  great  works  of  Origen  :  the  Principiis,  and  Against  Celsus,  to  which 
are  appended  a  fair  and  impartial  account  of  the  life  of  Oritren,  by  Dr. 
Crombie.  Dr.  F.  H.  Scrivener,  **oneof  the  ablest  of  living  biblical 
scholars  and  critics,"  Is  also  quoted  as  saying:  **  Origen  is  the  most 
celebrated  biblical  critic  of  antiquity.  His  is  the  highest  name  among 
the  critics  and  expositors  of  the  early  Church  He  is  perpetually  en- 
gaged  in  the  discussion  of  various  readings  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
employs  language  in  describingthe  then  existing  stite  of  the  text  which 
would  be  deeined  strony:  if  applied  even  to  its  présent  condition,  after 
the  changes  which  sixteen  more  centuries  mustneeds  hâve  produced.  . 
•  .  Seldom  hâve  such  warmth  of  fancv  and  so  bold  a  grasp  of  mind 
been  united  with  the  Iife1ong«  patient  industry  which  procured  for  this 
famous  man  the  honorable  appellation  of  Adamaniius.^^ 

Origen  emphatically  and  unambiguously  taught,  in  his  De  Principiis^ 
the  doctrine  of  the  Restoration  of  ail  soûls  (as  see  chapter  vl.,  Book 
IL),  and  his  opinion  was  regarded  as  Orthodox  till  long  after  his  decease. 
Untortunately  the  greater  part  of  his  writings  are  not  preserved  in  the 
original  Greek,  but  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Rufinus,  who  took  great 
liberties,  as  will  be  manifest  to  ail  who,  consulting  this  volume,  will  read 
the  translation  of  the  Greek,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  as  placed  in  parallel 
columns  with  the  Latin.  The  work  against  Celsus,  who  had  attacked 
Revealed  Religion,  is  instructive  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  ought  to  be 
read  by  those  who  would  know  on  what  grounds  the  Scriptures  were 
first  attacked,  how  many  things  sneeringly  said  at  présent  were  said  and 
refuteU  long  ago,  and  what  singular  objections  were  peculiar  tothat  early 
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âge.  Origen's  Unîversalistn  is  also  manifest  îd  this  reply.  See  Book 
V.,  chapters  xv.  and  xvi. 

Volume  Five  takes  the  reader  back  again  to  the  North-African  Church, 
and  contains  the  writings  o£  Hippolytus,  Cypriaa,  Caius  and  Novatian. 
The  chief  work  of  Hippolytus,  "  The  Réfutation  of  ail  Hérésies,"  is  a 
Tccently  discovered  treasure,  being  found  in  a  convent  on  Mount  Athos 
so  late  as  the  year  1842.  It  was  at  first  attributed  to  Ori^en,  afterwards 
to  Epiphanus,  Didymus,  Aetius,  Caius,  and  Tertullian.  Hippolytus  was 
a  believer  in  literal  hell-fire,  burning  forever.  The  same  is  also  true  of 
Cyprian,  who  was  an  enthustastic  disciple  of  Tertullian,  whom  he  re- 
garded  as  almost  infallible,  and  whose  fiery  spirit  he  imitated.  The 
writings  of  Caius  and  Novatian  are  brief  and  fragmentary. 

The  sixth  volume  discloses  with  great  clearness  the  fact  that  primitive 
Christianity  was  Greek  and  not  Latin,  in  form  and  character,  do^ma, 
worship  and  polity.  Gregory  was  for  eight  years  a  pupil  of  Origen, 
whose  life,  spirit  and  doctrine  he  eulogizes  in  the  highest  terms.  Dio- 
nysius  was  also  Origen's  pupil.  Af  ricanus  was  a  pupil  of  Heraclas,  who 
assisted  Origen  at  Alexandria.  Methodiuà  combats  some  of  Origen's 
théories,  especially  of  interprétation,  and  his  notions  on  free-will,  but 
does  not  combat  his  doctrine  of  the  final  restoration  of  ail  soûls  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  in  his  ''Discourse on  the  Résurrection,"  plainly  teaches 
(pp.  364-366)  that  God  wîll  not  leave  man  faulty  forever,  but  "dissolves 
him  again  into  his  original  roaterials,  in  order  that,  by  remodelling,  ail 
the  blemishes  in  him  mij^ht  waste  away  and  disappear."  Arnobius  was 
an  African.  originally  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  a  véhément  opposer  of 
Christianity  ;  but  being  converted  seems  to  hâve  adopted  the  tenets  of 
Tertullian  and  Cypriau.  His  great  work  is  "Against  the  Heathen/*  and 
is  not  to  be  looked  upon  "  as  a  systematic  exposition  or  vindication  of 
Christianity,  but  as  a  retort  upon  the  heathen  of  the  charges  which  they 
preferred  a^ainst  the  Christians."  It  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  his  views 
of  the  destmy  of  the  wicked  were,  as  he  seems  sometimes  to  teach  the 
annihilation  of  the  wicked,  and  sometimes  their  endiess  sufiEering. 

Volume  Seven  is  largely  composed  of  the  writings  of  Lactantius,  the 
moflt  scholarly  of  the  Latin  Fathers.  Before  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity,  Lactantius  had  attained  great  eminence  as  a  teacher  ot  rhetoric, 
being  a  pupil  of  Arnobius,  whose  famé  he  far  outstripi>ed.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  **  The  Christian  Institutions,"  or  an  "  Introduction  to  True 
Religion."  His  attempt  is  to  show  the  falsity  of  ail  pagan  religions  and 
heathen  philosophies,  to  défend  Christianity  against  ail  adversaries, 
instract  concerning  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  teach  the  endless  pun- 
îshment  of  the  wicked  and  the  endless  bliss  of  the  righteous.  Shorter 
writings  from  minor  lights  in  the  Latin  Church  follow.  Then  come  tht 
-"  Teachings  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  as  discovered  in  the  library  of  the 
Jérusalem  Monastery  of  the  Most  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Constantinople, 
bj  Bishop  Bryennios,  in  1873.  T^^^^  interesting  document,  which  teaches 
not  one  of  the  disticctive  dogmas  of  the  now  so-called  Evangelical 
Churches,  is  foUowed  by  what  is  styled  the  ''  Constitutions  of  the  Holy 
Apostles,"  probably  written  not  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  ;  then 
•come  "  The  Homily  ascribed  to  Clément,"  written  probably  in  the  first 
èalf  of  the  second  century  ;  and  then  come  what  are  called  three  "  Early 
Liturgies,"  the  date  of  either  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  détermine. 

The  eighth  and  last  volume  is  much  the  largest  of  the  séries,  and  is 
fnade  up  of  a  great  variety  of  early  documents,  including  "  The  Testa- 
tnents  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,"  an  exceedingly  interesting  collection  ; 
the  "  Pseudo  Clémentine  Literature  ;  "  the  "  Apocrvpha  of  the  New 
Testament  ;  "  "The  Décrétais,"  a  collection  of  stupenclous  frauds  is^ued 
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bv  the  Church  of  Rome,  claîming  to  hâve  bcen  a  séries  of  *'  Papal 
Edicts  *'  from  Cernent  and  hîs  successors  during  the  Ante-Nicene  âges, 
but  really  the  manufactured  product  of  the  ninth  century  ;  the  *'Mem> 
oirs  of  Edessa  and  other  Svriac  Documents/'  referred  to  by  Eosebins^ 
but  probably  "  neither  wholfy  genuine  nor  in  détails  authentic  ;  "  and 
concluding  with  several  '*  Fragments  of  the  Second  and  Thîrd  Centu- 
ries." 

The  senes  as  a  whoie  is,  perhaps,  the  most  sienificant  enterprise  \vt 
Christian  literature  ever  undertaken  in  the  New  World.  Based  on  the 
expensive  and  not  orderly  arranged  Edinburgh  édition,  this  édition  has 
been  chronologically  arranged,  ably  edited,  furnished  with  copious  in- 
dexes both  of  subiect  matter  and  of  Scripture  références,  and  is  afiEorded 
in  handsomer  volumes,  better  paper  and  typography,  at  one-third  the 
cost  of  the  foreign  and  inferior  publication.  The  price  has  been  slijshtly 
advanced  from  the  orignal  subscription  ofTer,  which  was  three  dollars- 
per  volume,  and  may  possibly  jet  be  still  further  advanced  ;  but  as  we 
stated  at  the  outset,  it  is  now  within  reach  of  the  averaee  salaried  pastor^ 
and  ought  to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  minister  wno  cares  to  know 
what  the  Church  produced  in  ils  earliest  days.  The  biographical  and 
critical  introductions  to  the  writings  of  each  author  are  models  of  com- 
pact brevity,  catholicity  of  spirit  and  fairness.  The  eight  volumes  av- 
erafi:e  six  hundred  pages  each. 

The  Buffalo  Christian  Literature  Company,  encouraged  by  the  patron» 
âge  extended  to  this  enterprise,  are  now  eneaged  in  the  publication  of 
the  Nicene  and  Post  Nicene  Fathers,  of  which  we  hope  to  speak  more 
at  length  hereafter.  Thèse  are  being  edited  by  Dr.  Philip  Schafi^  as* 
flisted  by  a  number  of  Patristic  Scholars  of  Europe  and  America.  We 
can  do  no  better  service  to  our  readers  than  to  advise  them  to  send  to 
the  Company  for  a  descriptive  Prospectus. 

2.  Memolr  of  William  Henry  Channing.  By  Octayios  Brooks  Frothineham.  Bos- 
ton  and  New  York.     Hooghton,  Mifflin  &  Go.    1886.    16mo.    pp.  491.    <2.00. 

The  subject  of  this  Memoir,  a  nephew  of  Rev.  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning, D.D.,  was,  it  is  claimed  by  his  biographer,  more  rich  in  the  great 
essentials  of  genius  than  was  his  renowned  uncle,  —  a  claim  which  at 
first  view  seems  extravagant,  but  is  fully  borne  out  as  one  peruses  the 
extracts  from  his  wricines  which  make  up  so  large  a  portion  of  the  unique 
Memoir.  The  biographer  had  a  difficult  task  before  him  in  attempting 
to  portray  the  career  of  a  gifted  man  whose  life  was  so  full  of  great 
hopes  which  were  never  to  be  realized,  and  whose  brilliant  powers,  though 
unflaggingly  used,  were  never  to  produce  the  immédiate  results  which 
he  craved,  and  yet  were  never  whoUy  wasted  énergies.  But  the  task 
has  been  accomplished  with  great  tact,  sympathetic  criticisra,  and  in  a 
style  that  is  at  once  graceful  and  strong.  While  the  story  is  not  in  the 
ordinary  sensé  of  the  word  autobiographical,  but  is  wholly  Mr.  Frothing*^ 
ham's  marshalling  of  dates  and  events,  Mr.  Channine's  letters,  essays 
and  sermons  are  so  interwoven  with  the  narrative  as  togive  us  his  men- 
tal and  spiritual  portrait  from  his  own  hand  :  the  portrait  of  a  gifted, 
sincère,  pure-hearted  man.  His  boyhood,  passed  in  his  uncle*s  home  in 
Boston,  his  collège  years,  and  the  time  spent  in  his  theological  training 
at  Cambridge,  were  characterized  by  the  manifestation  of  a  rare  sim- 
plicity,  gentleness,  purity  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  a  conscientiousness 
that  was  exceptional.  After  no  little  itinérant  and  missionary  service» 
his  first  pastorate  began  in  Cincinnati,  in  1839,  and  ended  two  }ears^ 
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Uter,  when  for  a  time  he  abandoned  the  pulpit,  havin^:  imbibed  serious 
doubts  with  regard  to  the  authenticité  of  historical  Christianity.  His 
letters  covering  this  periodof  his  life  hâve  apeculiar  interest  to  the  psy- 
chological  student.  Christ  as  the  great  light  of  the  world  still  illumin- 
ated  his  heart,  and  erelong  he  settled  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  keen 
intelligence,  that  the  New  Testament  record,  fully  and  as  completely  as 
it  was  possible  for  any  record  to  do  it,  descrioes  what  his  life  upon  the 
earth  was.  *'  Mincies/'  he  said,  "  seem  only  natural  in  a  man  made  one 
with  Him  who  is  the  Life  of  ail  life,  and  the  Spirit  of  ail  spirits.''  He 
then  renewed  his  pulpit  labors,  and  was  recognized  thereafter  as  a  light 
and  power  in  the  pulpit,  a  true  Conservât! ve  among  ali  shades  of  scep- 
ticîsm  and  ail  grades  of  Radicals. 

Ardent  and  active  in  the  Anti-slavery  cause,  sympathizin^  in  the 
dreams  and  struggles  of  the  Socialists,  he  put  his  full  heart  into  his 
work,  found  eagerlisteners  to  his  message,  and  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion wherever  he  uttered  his  éloquent  words.  In  1854  he  went  to  Eng- 
land,  and  there  was  his  home  dunng  the  remainder  of  his  earthly  career, 
which  came  to  a  close  on  the  22d  of  December,  1884.  During  thèse 
thirty  years  he  frequently  revisited  his  native  land,  rendering  loyal  ser- 
vice hère  during  the  trying  days  of  the  Rébellion,  and  then  li  ted  up  his 
voice  in  the  ptincipal  cities  of  £n|^land  in  behalf  of  our  national  cause, 
and  thus  did  no  little  towards  inciting  and  preserving  sympathy  for  U4 
among  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country. 

The  record  of  such  a  life  contains  many  valuable  lessons,  and  there- 
fore  well  repays  perusal. 

8.  Ancient  Citlw  from  the  Dnwn  to  the  Dayilght.  By  William  Bomett  Wright. 
Boston  and  New  York.     Uoughtoo,  Miffliu  &  Co.     1866.     l6ino.     pp.  291.    $1.86. 

This  charmingly  interesting  book  is  made  up  of  fifteen  chapters,  thus 
entitled  :  i.  Ur,  the  City  of  Saints  ;  îi.  Nineveh,  the  City  of  Soldiers  ; 
iii.  Babylon,  the  City  of  Sensualists  ;  iv.  Memphis,  the  City  of  the  Dead,: 
v.  Alexandria,  the  City  of  the  Creed  Makers  ;  vi.,  Peira,  the  City  of 
Shams  ;  vii.  Damascus,  the  City  of  Substance  ;  viii.  Tyre,  the  City  of 
Merchants  ;  ix.  Athens,  the  City  of  Culture  ;  x.  Rome,  the  City  of  the 
Law  Gîvers  ;  xi.  Samaria,  the  City  of  Politicians  ;  xii.  Susa,  the  City  of 
Satraps  ;  xîii.  Jérusalem,  the  City  of  the  Pharisees  ;  xiv.  Ne'v  Jérusalem, 
I.  The  City  of  God  ;  xv.  New  Jérusalem  :  2.  The  King.  For  the  most 
part  thèse  tîtles  are  happily  selected  ;  but  we  fail  to  see  the  signîficance 
of  calIÎDg  Ur,  "  the  City  of  Saints,"  or  of  clasbing  the  "New  Jérusalem** 
— not  yet  built,  and  largely  a  prophétie  city, — among  the  ancients.  But 
asîde  from  tiiis,  the  chapters  are  ail  charming  and  instructive,  and  the 
author  writes  in  a  style  so  pleasing  and  simple,  but  withal  so  éloquent 
in  its  statcment  of  facts  and  déduction  and  enforcement  of  principlcs, 
as  to  îndicate  that  he  might  worthily  hâve  been  a  citizen  of  the  "  City 
of  Culture,"  which  he  so  admirably  describes.  The  spirit  and  temper 
of  the  book,  as  well  as  its  rhetoric,  may  well  be  sampled  in  its  closing 
paragrapbs  : 


I  .1  avafom 
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wîth  the  most  ardent  Christian,  rnnst  confess  the  soYoreijentv  of  Christ  by  writing  every 
date,  not  A.U.C  ,  from  the  foundingof  Rome,  but  A.D.,  ïrom  the  year  of  oar  Lord, 
before  nien  will  understand,  or  read.  or  baj  his  book. 

*'  Napoléon  reminded  Bertrand  that  no  man  had  ever  lived  for  whom  a  centary  afler 
his  death  a  single  indiyidual  coald  be  foond  willing  to  die,  thongh  after  eighteen  cen- 
turies millions  wonld  gladly  give  tbeir  lives  for  Jésus  Christ.  *  I  know  men,*  said  the 
emperor,  *  and  Jésus  Christ  is  not  a  man.  Shall  we  yenture  to  class  him  with  Socra- 
tes  and  Confucius?  Why  do  ladies  choose  to  wear  upon  their  bosoms  crosses  of  gold, 
or  pearls,  or  diamonds?  Why  hâve  they  not  taught  jewellers  to  oarve  tbem  cnps  of 
malachite  or  emerald  for  omaments  to  oonunemorate  the  death  of  Socrates?  The 
cross  was  the  symbol  of  uttermost  dégradation  and  ignominy.  the  gibbet  of  the  ancient 
world,  nntil  some  power  lifted  it  from  the  mire  and  staroped  it  upon  the  sky  in  stars. 
One  cannot  visit  the  opéra,  the  théâtre,  or  any  place  of  fashion  wîthoutseeîng  on  every 
hand,  in  letters  of  liying  Hght,  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  reading,  if  one  has 
eyes  that  see,  *  To  him  ever^  knee  shall  bow.' 

"  That  Jésus  did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  and  that  he  wrought  no  miracles,  may  be 
safely  conceded  to  any  man  who  will,  without  the  résurrection  and  without  the  mira- 
cles, adequntely  explain  the  place  held  by  Jésus  Christ  By  denying  the  miracles  we 
onl y  make  miracles  of  the  conceded  facts.  Before  us  stands  a  column  overtopping  by 
an  immeasurable  altitude  everr  other  pedestal  on  earth.  No  stairway  wiiids  aronnd 
it.  No  ladder  made  by  hands  bas  ever  reached  so  high.  Upon  it  stands  the  man  we 
once  saw  sitting  by  the  well,  wenried  with  his  joumey.  How  did  he  getthere  V  We 
are  told  he  has  noVings.  Miracles  are  only  wings  wbich  help  us  to  explain  the  facts 
we  are  impotent  to  deny." 

4.  Ë^nvs,  Reviews,  and  Discourses.  By  Daniel  D.  Wliedon,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Author 
of  "  The  ^reedom  of  the  Will,'?  '*  Comment«irv  on  the  New  Testament,"  etc.  With  a 
Bio^raphical  Sketch  by  his  Son,  the  Rev  J.  S.  Whedon,  M.A.,  and  his  Nephew,  the 
Rev.  D.  A.  Whedon,  S.T.D. 

Statements:  Theological  and  Critical  By  Daniel  D.  Whedon,  D.D.,  LL.D..  etc. 
Coliected  and  Edited  by  his  Son,  etc.  New  Vork:  Phillips  &  Hunt.  1887.  16mo. 
pp.  852;  400.    (The  two  yolumes,)  $2.60. 

The  Rcv.  Dr.  Daniel  D.  Whedon.  for  twenty-eight  years  editor  of  the 
Methodist  QuarUrly  Reviâw,  was.  by  gênerai  consent,  the  theologian 
of  the  Christian  dénomination  of  which  he  was  a  faithful  and  ever-loyal 
servant,  and  an  eminently  bright  ornament.  In  the  failing  years  of  his 
earthly  lîfe,  he  was  importuned  by  many  friends  io  collect  the  varions 
papers  published  by  him  in  the  Quarterly  and  elsewhere,  and  présent 
them  to  the  public  in  a  more  convenient  and  accessible  form,  in  order  that 
the  génération  born  since  his  work  began,  might  be  able  to  obtain  the 
advantages  of  familiarity  with  his  writings.  The  work  was  undertaken, 
but  failing  health,  resulting  in  death,  forbade  its  completion  by  himself. 
His  son  and  nephew  hâve,  with  pious  care,  carried  out  the  plan,  and  the 
two  volumes  named  above  embody  the  resuit.  The  first  volume  contains 
the  longer,  and  by  the  author,  the  more  highiy  prized  efforts  of  his  pen, 
prefaced  by  a  brief  but  comprehensive  biography.  The  second  volume 
is  made  up  of  more  brief  discussions,  covering  a  wide  range  of  thèmes. 
By  the  whole  work  one  1s  put  in  possession  oî  some  of  the  ablest  and 
b  est  prepared  statements  and  defences  of  Arminian  Methodism  as  it  is 
neld  by  the  M.  £.  Church  ;  and  some  of  the  keen  criticisms  of  Calvin- 
ism  which  hâve  done  so  much  to  modify  if  not  to  wholly  destroy  its 
original  features,  and  to  make  possible  many  of  the  peculiar  character- 
istics  of  the  New  Orthodoxy.  While  we  dissent  with  ail  the  powers  of 
mind,  conscience  and  affection,  from  the  doctrines  of  Substitutional 
Atonement,  Probation,  and  the  Résurrection  of  the  Body,  as  they  are 
herein  taught,  we  admire  the  clear  statements  in  which  they  are  era- 
bodied,  the  logical  consistency  of  the  argument  from  the  premises  as- 
sumed,  and  the  rhetorical  forms  in  which  the  dogmas  are  stated  and 
illustrated.    It  will  greatly  profit  our  preachers  to  familiarize  themselves 
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with  the  doctrines  of  the  lar^çest  o£  the  Protestant  sects  as  thus  set 
forth  by  an  acknowledged  leader  of  such  eminent  abîlity. 

5  Bnizil.  Its  Condition  and  Prof  peots.  By  G.  G.  Andrews,  Ex-Consul  to  Bmzil, 
«te.    New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1887.    pp.  862. 

• 

This  book,  written  in  popular  style,  gives  just  the  information  that  a 
stranger  to  a  country  would  be  lîkely  to  seek.  For  three  years  a  rési- 
dent of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Government, 
the  author  had  excellent  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with  intel- 
ligent natives,  and  to  observe  the  varions  branches  ot  trade,  the  domes- 
tic,  social,  religions  and  political  condition  of  the  people  at  large.  What 
he  saw  he  hère  records.  Civil  service  ruies  are  unknown,  and  political 
affairs  are  vilely  corrupt.  Office  is  bestowed  in  return  for  party  service, 
and  as  there  are  fréquent  alternations  of  party  supremacy,  there  is  fré- 
quent change  of  officiais.  In  industrial  improvements  Brazil  is  about 
nfty  years  behind  the  United  States,  but  as  many  Americans  are,  for 
various  reasons,  seeking  a  home  there,  changes  are  inévitable.  Educa- 
tional  advantages  are  meagre.  "  Taking  the  free  population  at  upward 
of  seven  millions,  there  is  but  one  school  in  proportion  to  every  1,356 
inhabitants,  which  is  far  from  satisfying  the  needs  of  a  population  scat- 
tered  over  a  vast  territory,  and  separated  by  great  distances.  Many  of 
the  schools,  too,  are  not  provided  with  teachers  ;  almost  ail  are  kept  in 
hired  houses,  and  badly  situated  in  sanitary  regards.  Pupils  of  différ- 
ent sexes  cannot  attend  the  same  school.  In  the  whole  country  there 
are  1,315  schools  for  giris.  The  school  population,  composed  of  boys 
and  girls  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  a^e,  amounts  to  1,902,454,  of  whom 
only  321,449  are  registered  as  pupils,  feaving  1,581,005  who  do  not  go  to 
any  school."  There  are  some  private  schools,  but  they  are  closed  to  ail 
who  are  not  Catholics.  Brazil  is  a  Catholic  country,  but  religions  liberty 
is  declared  in  the  Constitution,  and  exists  practically  in  the  principal 
cities.  '^  At  présent  the  Catholic  Church  in  Brazil  is  in  a  feeble  state. 
The  priests  are  poorly  paid.  As  an  intellectual  force  they  amount  to 
but  very  little,  and  do  not  hâve  that  considération  which  the  Catholic 
clergy  enjoy  in  Protestant  countries."  "  From  1874  to  1879,"  ^^V^  ^^' 
Anarews,  "  the  state  expended  the  immense  sum  of  $13,000,000  to  pro- 
inote  immigration  and  support  immigrants."  But  the  efforts  are  com- 
paratively  resultless,  owin^  to  the  fact  that  the  immigrant  wishes  to  be- 
come a  land-owner,  but,  while  the  government  has  lands  for  sale  at  low 
priées,  it  is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  secure  a  valid  title,  as 
DO  records  of  sales  are  kept,  and  the  risk  of  litigation  with  other  claim- 
ants  is  too  great 

s.  The  Foorth  Gospel.  The  Question  of  iU  Origin  Stated  and  Disonssed.  By  James 
Freeman  Clarlce.     Boston:    Geo.  H.  Ellis.    1886.    16ma    pp.  70. 

The  question  is  stated  by  Dr.  Clarke  thus  :  "The  problem  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  Is  this  ;  how  could  a  Gospel  proceeding  from  John,  one  of  the 
apostles  of  Jésus,  give  a  view  of  his  character  and  life  differing  in  many 
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by  Dr.  Abbott.  He  then  gîves  his  own  opinion,  which  is  substantially 
this  :  The  traditions  in  .his  Gospel  corne,  no  doubt,  from  John.  But  the 
conversations  which  he  had  with  the  disciples  occurred  at  différent  times 
and  probably  were  not  written  out,  or  if  written,  were  not  brought  to- 
gether  until  after  his  death  Some  of  them  agrée  with  the  Synoptics  ; 
others  contain  new  matter,  valuable  as  giving  a  higher  and  more  spirit- 
ual view  of  the  character  of  Jésus;  in  some  instances  the  thoughts 
of  John  are  so  intimately  blended  with  his  recollections  of  what  Jésus 
himself  said,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them  :  and,  finally,  the  im- 
perfect  insi^^ht  or  memory  of  those  who  reported  John*s  teachings  ac- 
counts  for  some  things  that  are  said.  The  theory  is  in  some  respects 
plausible,  but  being  whoUy  based  on  ima«4:in  ition,  we  fail  to  see  how  it 
solves  the  problem,  or  renders  any  aid  thereto. 

7.  Sermons  New  nnd  Old.  By  Archbtsliop  Trench,  Auther  of  **  Notes  on  the  Para- 
bles/'  '*  Notes  on  the  l  Tirades,**  etc.    New  York  :    D.  Appleton  &  C!o.    1986.    pp.  806. 

It  was  one  of  the  marked  literary  characterîstics  of  Archbishop 
Trench  (recently  deceased)  that  he  took  great  delight  in  studving  out 
the  signifîcance  of  words,  and  was  fond  of  making  them  yield  up  ail 
theîr  varied  weaith  of  meaning.  His  volume  on  the  **  Study  of  Words  " 
bears  witness  to  hi.s  wonderful  ability  in  this  direction.  It  becime  a 
"  ruling  passion,*'  and  is  manifest  in  this  volume  of  Sermons.  Some- 
times  it  is  helpful  to  the  reader,  and  at  others  it  excites  wonder,  if  not 
the  smile  of  dérision  at  the  forced  and  unnatural  meaning  given  to  the 
plainest  and  most  signifîcant  déclarations  of  the  sacred  writers.  The 
veîn  ot  seriousness  which  runs  through  ail  thèse  pages»  and  the  fine 
homiletic  lessons  which  they  convey,  reconcile  us  in  part  to  the  obvîous 
hypercrîticisms.andgiveatrulyhelpful  and  spiritual  toneto  the  sermons 
as  a  whole.  While  the  sermons  are  ail  eood,  we  especially  admire  those 
on  "The  Woman  who  was  a  Sinner,"  "Joseph  and  his  Brethrcn," 
"  Bearing  One  Another's  Burdens,*'  "  The  Thorn  in  the  Flesb."  and 
"  Pontius  Pilate." 


8.  Talks  with  Socrates  Abont  Life.  Translations  fiom  the  Gorgiasand  the  Repnbllo 
of  Plato.     New  York  :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1886.    16ino.    pp.  176.    $1.50. 

This  is  one  of  a  séries  (each  volume  complète  in  itself)  of  the  Grcek 
Classics.  The  critîcs  generally  pronounce  it  the  best  English  version 
that  has  been  made,  and  the  reader  will  find  it  exceedingly  interesting 
and  profitable.  In  the  volume  before  us  the  dialectic  power  of  Socrates 
is  seen  at  îts  best.  Brought  inlo  collision  with  Polus,  the  conceited 
pupil  of  Gorgias,  the  rhetorician,  Socrates  uses  his  skill  in  the  most 
powerfui  and  convincing  manner  in  showing  the  sophistry  of  mère  util- 
tarianism,  and  the  meannessof  ail  low  motives  to  the  discharge  of  duty. 
His  logic  is  faultless,  and  bis  philosophy  is  sublime. 

9.  The  Poison  Probien],  or  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Intempérance.  By  Félix  L. 
Oswald,  M.D.    New  York:     D.  Appleton  and  Co.    1887.     16mo.    pp.  138. 

We  hâve  hère  a  strong  plea  for  total  abstinence  from  the  use  of  alco- 
holic  beverages,  based  on  abundant  testimony  as  to  their  poisonous  na- 
ture, and  on  vigorous  reasoning  thertfrom.  Dr.  Oswald  is  quite  in 
advance  of  some  of  his  brethren  in  the  médical  profession,  in  not  regard- 
inç  alcoholic  drugs  as  essential  to  useful  medicine.  There  are  m  my 
substitutes,  he  shows,  far  more  effective  in  reaching  the  ends  for  which 
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mcdîcine  îs  given.  The  book  is  also  radical  in  the  means  sujjgested  for 
the  removal  of  the  liquor  nuisance.  It  ad  vocales  the  prohibition  of  the 
traffic  as  the  duty  of  the  state  to  the  individual  citizen  and  to  itself,  m 
self-defence  against  crime  and  pauperism.  Dr.  Oswald's  style  is  clear, 
compact  and  simple,  kod  his  book  cannot  fail  to  do  good. 

10.  Habit,  and  Its  Importance  in  Education.  An  Essay  in  Pedagogioal  Psycholc^gy. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Paul  Radestock,  by  F.  A.  Casparl.  With  an 
Introdaction  bv  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.D.,  ProfMsor  of  Psychologv  and  Pedagojçr,  Johns- 
Hopkins  Univereity.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1886.  16ma  pp.  «.,  117. 
60  cents. 

The  importance  and  influence  of  habit  is  universally  conceded,  but 
the  philosophy  of  the  subject  is  only  imperfectly  understood.  This 
work,  addressed  to  teachers,  altempts  to  show  how  habits  are  formed, 
what  habits  should  be  «sncouraxed  and  reinforced  ;  and  by  what  méthode 
obcdient  to  the  laws  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  the  wise  teacher  can  aîd 
this  important,  this  life-influencing  work.  The  auihor  is  no  novice  oa 
the  subject,  but  has  enviable  famé  as  the  writer  of  several  psychological 
monographs,  has  read  wide.y  in  the  whole  range  of  Anthropological 
studies,  and  has  superior  ficulty  in  absorbing  the  literature  of  this 
peculiar  field  and  re-stating  it  in  simplest  terms  and  the  most  lucid  and 
attractive  manner.  In  the  work  before  us  he  gîves,  therefore,  not  mère 
spéculations  and  half-dîgested  théories,  but  the  sober  and  careful  re- 
sults  of  the  researches  of  such  eminent  thinkers  and  writers  as  Wendt, 
Renomier,  Charcot,  Maudsley,  Jackson,  and  the  school  of  Spencer. 
The  book  is,  as  we  hâve  said,  for  teachers,  and  will  be  an  invaluable  aid 
in  theîr  work.  None  the  less  is  it  a  work  for  parents  to  study,  and  for 
the  reading  public  generally  to  look  into. 

11.  Life  and  Labore  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Boardman.  By  Mrs.  Boardman.  With  a. 
Préface  by  the  Rev.  Mark  Guy  Pearse.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1886.  16mo. 
pp.  260. 

The  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  well-known  as  a  leader  in  the  Per- 
fectionism  or  Perfect  Holiness  movement  in  the  Methodist  Church. 
His  own  life,  in  its  purity,  patience  and  sweetness,  was  a  grand  commen- 
dation  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  which  he  taught  by  the  persuasion  of 
his  voice  and  in  several  admirable  productions  from  his  pen.  During 
the  late  war  Mr.  Boardman  rendered  valuable  and  efficient  services  as 
Secretary  of  the  Christian  Commission.  At  one  period  of  his  life  he 
was  eminent  in  Sunday  School  work  ;  but  after  the  close  of  the  war  he 
gave  himself  almost  unreservedly  to  the  propagation  of  the  Higher  Life 
doctrines,  Connecting  with  thèse,  in  his  later  years,  successful  efforts  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Faith  and  Prayer  Cure,  in  England,  where  he 
closed  his  days.  His  biography  is,  therefore,  quite  as  much  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  spiritual  évolution  as  it  is  the  record  of  the  events  of  ordinary 
individual  life.  To  ail  înterested  in  the  doctrine  of  Perfect  Holiness  the 
book  will  be  especially  pleasing,  as  Mrs.  Boardman  is  in  fuUest  accord 
with  her  husband's  views,  and  writes  concerning  them  in  hearty  sympa- 
thy  ;  while  the  gênerai  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  profited  by  the  story  of 
Mr.  Boardman's  patriotic  work  during  the  Rébellion. 

12.  Systems  of  Education  ;  A  Hîstory  and  GHticism  of  the  Principles,  Methods, 
Ornnization  and  Moral  Discipline  Advocated  by  Eminent  Education ists.  By  John 
Gili,  Professer  of  Education,  Normal  Collège,  Cheltenham,  Enginnd.  Boston:  D.  C 
Heath  &Co.     1886.    ICmo     pp.  viii.,  812.    Si. 00.  , 
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Education  has  become  a  science,  and  the  history  of  its  steps  from 
«implest  forme  to  its  présent  development  is  full  of  interest,  and  ought 
to  be  understood  by  every  teacher.  It  will  cure  the  conceit  of  such  as 
flatter  themselves  that  tney  are  seeking  to  make  original  experiments 
while  they  are  only  repeating  the  crudities  long  ago  abandoned  by  the 
wîse  ;  and  will  cheer  and  encourage  those  who,  while  pursuing  wîse 
lines  of  effort,  are  followlng  methods  which  do  not  produce  slartling  and 
immédiate  results,  by  assuring  them  that  their  earnest  efforts  will  not  be 
fniitless.  Since  1852  Prof.  Gill  has  been  teaching  the  History  of  Eng- 
lish  Systems  of  Education.  His  lectures  he  has  now  put  in  this  terse 
form,  and  his  work  is  beyond  ail  suspicion  of  superfîciality.  Beginninç 
with  Roger  Ascham,  born  in  1535,  whom  he  styles  "  the  father  of  schooî 
method,"  and  coming  down  to  Prof.  Moseley,  of  our  day,  he  includes 
Comenius,  Milton,  Locke,  Knox,  Pestalozri,  Oberlin,  Frôbel  and  his 
kindergarten,  Bell,  Lancaster  and  others,  describing  the  peculiarities  of 
their  Systems  and  methods,  and  showing  the  progress  marte  by  selectîng, 
combining,  applying  the  peculiar  adyantages  of  each.  The  book  can  oc 
read  with  profit  by  ail  teachers,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  any  others 
who  may  peruse  it. 

18.  •*  New  Every  Morning."  A  Year  Book  for  Glrls.  Edlted  by  Annie  H.  Ryder. 
Boston:     D.  Lothrop  &  Co.    16aio.    pp.  196.    $1.00 

In  a  very  clever  way  Miss  Ryder  has  done,  especially  for  girls,  what 
several  hâve  aimed  to  do  for  the  sexes  îndiscrîmînately  and  for  people 
of  ail  âges.  She  sélects  from  some  helpful  writer  a  sentence,  sometimes 
several  short  sentences,  for  each  day  in  the  year,  in  the  hope  that  the 
penisal  thereof  in  the  morning  or  at  the  evening  hour  may  suggest  profit- 
able méditations,  and  stimulate  to  a  hopeful  and  active  lîfe,  consecrated 
to  Personal  purity  and  to  the  noblest  effort  to  make  life  an  influence  for 
good.  This  gênerai  idea  of  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  well  expressed 
în  the  first  quotation  made  —  a  poem  from  the  pen  of  Susan  Coolidge  : 

**  Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginnlng, 

Every  morn  is  ttie  world  made  new. 
Ton  who  are  weary  of  sorrow  and  sinning. 
Hère  is  a  beaatiful  hope  for  yoa  : 
A  hope  for  me  and  a  hope  for  yoti. 

*^  AU  the  past  things  are  past  and  over; 

The  tasks  are  done,  and  the  teara  are  shed  ; 
Yesterday's  errors  let  yesterday  cover; 
Yesterday's  woonds'.  which  sroarted  and  bled. 
Are  healed  with  the  bealing  which  night  bas  shed. 

"  Yesterday  now  is  a  part  of  forever; 

Bonnd  up  in  a  sheaf  which  God  holds  tight, 
With  glad  days,  and  sad  days,  and  bad  days,  which  never 
Shall  visit  ns  more  with  their  bloom  and  tbeir  blight, 
Their  fulness  of  sunshine  or  sorrowfnl  night 

"  Let  them  go,  since  we  cannot  relieve  them, 
Cannot  undo  and  cannot  atone; 
God  in  His  mercy  receive,  forgive  them  ! 
Only  Ihe  new  days  are  our  own 
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fiance  soch  as  one  rnight  give  to  an  unimportant  work,  or  to  a  super- 
cially  writteo  itory,  can  sumce  for  this  important  thème  and  the  manner 
în  which  it  b  hère  handled.  The  author  gives  fair  and  quite  full  state- 
ments  of  the  théories,  and  the  erounds  for  them,  of  those  who  deny  the 
Mosaic  origîn  of  the  Pentateuchal  Codes,  and  then  enters  into  a  thor- 
ough  and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  weight  and  value  of  thèse  de- 
niais.  The  conclusion  which  he  reaches,  and  to  which  we  think  he 
brings  his  readers,  is  that  the  bulk  and  essence  of  the  Pentateuchal 
Codes  exhibit  the  évidences  of  one  great  System  of  législation  and  bear 
the  impress  of  the  Mosaic  Age.  They  were,  beyond  doubt,  promulgated 
by  Moses,  but  whether  they  were  codified  by  him  in  written  form  is 
quite  another  question  ;  but  the  probabilities  are  that  they  were.  The 
law  is  evidently  the  product  of  divine  révélation,  complète  at  the  first, 
and  BOt  the  development  of  successive  âges.  It  is,  strictly  speaking, 
Mosaic.  Concerning  those  parts  of  the  Peotateuch  of  which  it  is  ex- 
pressly  said  that  Moses  wrote  them,  one  common  style  is  now  conceded. 
The  once  confident  statement  of  leaders  in  what  is  called  the  '*  Higher 
Criticism,"  that  the  art  of  writing  was  unknown  among  the  Semitic  peo- 
pies,  and  among  the  Israélites  in  particular,  dunng  the  Mosaic  Age,  is 
now  conceded  to  hâve  little  foundation  in  fact.  Even  Dr.  Kuenen  now 
says  :  *'  That  the  Israélites  possessed  an  alphabet,  and  knew  the  art  of 
writine^,  in  the  Mosaic  âge,  is  not  subject  to  reasonable  doubt,  and  is 
now  afmost  universally  admitted."  And  Ewald  says  of  the  Semitic 
alphabet  :  **  We  need  not  scruple  to  assume  that  Israël  knew  and  used 
it  in  £gypt  before  Moses."  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Vos,  "  So  far, 
therefore,  as  inhérent  probability  goes,  we  roust  accept,  together  with 
the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuchal  Codes,  the  view  that  they  were 
written  either  by  Moses,  or  by  others  under  his  direction  and  superin- 
tendence." 

16.  HiDts  toward  a  Select  and  Descriptive  Biblio^raphy  of  Edacation.  Arraneed 
by  Topios  aod  Indexed  by  Authore.  J3y  6.  Stanley  Hall  and  John  M.  Mansfleld. 
Boston:    D.  C.  Heath  &  Go.    1886.    16mo.    pp.  800.    $1.00. 

Prof.  Hall  has  hère  put  forth  what  he  calls  '*  not  a  finished  bibliogra- 
phy,  but  only  the  first  beginnings  of  such  an  one  as  should  be."  It 
would  be  strange,  therefore,  if  there  were  not  répétitions,  inaccuracies^ 
and  other  indications  of  crudeness  manifest.  But  the  wonder  is  not 
that  there  are  so  many,  but  that  there  are  not  more.  The  author  is 
probablv  the  most  cpmpetent  i>erson  for  the  work  hère  undertaken,  and 
he  has  laid  ail  who  are  interested  in  Education  under  lastine  obligation. 
The  publishers,  too,  are  to  be  commended  for  risking  such  a  venture, 
thus  making  possible  what  otherwise  could  not  be  obtained,  the  knowl- 
edge  which  thèse  pages  afiord.  To  one  studying  the  Science  of  Edu- 
cation this  work  is  invaluable,  it  is  so  thoroughiy  classified  that  one  can 
easily  discover  what  has  been  published  on  any  phase  of  the  gênerai 
thème. 

16.  Katy  of  Catoctin  ;  or  The  Chaln-Breakers.  A  National  Romance.  By  Geor^^e 
Alfred  Townsend  ('«Gath*').    New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Go.    1886.    12mo.    pp,  667. 

Taking  the  John  Brown  raid  as  his  starting  point,  the  author  attempts 
to  tell  the  story  of  the  Rébellion  as  its  waves  of  war  beat  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Shenandoah,  and  its  fearfui  tragedy  cul- 
minated  în  the  death  of  Président  Lincoln.  The  scenery  of  western 
Maryland  and  of  the  région  of  Harper's  Ferry  is  faithfully  delineated 
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much  of  it  as  we  vividly  recall  its  distinctness  a<i  we  marched,  canaped 
and  fought  amongr  it  The  lîves  and  habits  of  the  Donkers  who  wor- 
sbipped  at  the  White  Meeting  House  nëar  Smeketown,  on  the  n^ht  of 
the  battlefield  of  Antietam,  are  well  described.  The  life  of  Wilkes 
Booth  during  the  years  of  the  war  is  sketched  and  the  account  of  hîs 
brutal  coarseness  is  drawn  from  authentic  sources  ;  while  his  flight  and 
fate  after  the  assassination  of  the  Président  are  detailed  with  ail  theîr 
anxieties  and  horrors.  There  is  much  that  is  interestin^^  and  instructive 
în  thèse  pages,  but  we  confess  to  a  feeling  that  in  bringingthe  immoral- 
ities  of  of  some  of  his  characters  before  us,  the  habit  of  the  newspaper 
correspondent  in  pandering  to  prurient  tastes  is  perniciously  manifest. 

17.  Simplicitj and  Fascination.  By  Anne  Beale.  Boston:  Lee  &  Sbepard.  1886. 
ISmo.    pp.  410. 

This  is  a  clever  story,  but  thoroughly  English  in  style,  scenery,  cus- 
toros,  games,  songs,  love-making,  class  distinctions,  and  praise  of  the 
Estabhshed  Church.  Many  of  the  conversations  related  in  it  are  ex- 
ceedingly  stilted  and  seemingly  very  unreil  in  actual  life,  but  the  plot  of 
the  story  is  well  worked  up,  and  its  effect  is  healthy  and  pure. 

18.  Dr.  Cbanning's  Note  Book.  Passages  from  the  Unonbllshed  Manosoripts  of 
William  EUery  Cbanning.  Selected  by  his  Granddaughter,  Graoe  EUery  Ghanning. 
Bopton  and  New  York:    Honghton,  MiiSin  &  Go.    1887.    16mo.    pp.  110.    $1.00. 

It  was  the  habit  of  the  late  Dr.  Channing  to  jot  down  trains  of  thought 
suggested  by  his  reading  and  méditations.  From  the  material  thus  col- 
lected  the  passages  in  this  book  hâve  been  cuUed.  Some  of  them  are 
rough  and  crude,  just  as  they  were  penned,  with  évident  intent  that  they 
should  be  polishea  and  better  expressed  before  reaching  the  public  eye, 
and  others  hâve  the  refinement,  delicacy  and  finish  which  characterized 
ail  that  their  gifted  author  laid  before  the  public.  The  faithful  custodians 
of  the  "  Note-Book  "  hâve  attempted  no  revision,  but  présent  thèse 
"  Passages '^  jjst  as  they  were  left  by  the  writer  nearly  a  half  a  century 
ago.  To  the  especial  admirers  of  Dr.  Channing,  and  particularly  to 
those  in  the  Christian  sect  of  which  he,  more  than  any  other,  was  the 
founder  and  central  figure  in  its  early  shaping  and  famé,  this  "  Voice 
as  from  the  dead  ''  will  be  highly  prized  ;  and  to  the  gênerai  reader  it 
will  sug^est  révérence  for  God  and  man,  spiritualitv  of  heart  and  life, 
and  a  vigorous  manner  of  expressing  strong  and  helpful  thoughts 
on  the  highest  thèmes. 
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What  is  the  Gharch?  or  Plain  Instruction  abont  the  Gharoh,  espeolally  tn  England: 
her  Doctrine,  her  Discipline,  her  Offices.  By  R.  I.  Woodhoase,  M. A..  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Go.  1887.  This  neatly  printed  and  handsomely  paper  boand  book 
présents  in  Gatechetical  form  the  topics  announeed  on  Its  title-page.  It  was  drawn  op, 
so  the  Préface  inforras  as,  '*  as  a  help  to  popil-teaohers  in  tne  English  National 
Sohools/*  and  contains  with  reasonable  f^lness  statements  with  regard  to  the  Hiatory, 
•etc.,  of  the  Gharch  of  England  from  the  Episoopal  stand  point  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Spencer 
has  added  **  Notes  nnd  a  Sapplemental  Ghapter  on  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Gharoh  in 
the  United  States.'* 

The  Enterprising  publishers,  D.  G.  Heath  &  Go.,  of  Boston,  bave  recently  pablisbed 
the  following  **Monographs  on  Ëdacation:'*  **  Mathematical  Teaching  and  its  Modem 
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Method»,  by  Tmman  Henry  Safford,  Ph.D.,"  Profewor  of  Astronomy  in  William» 
Collège;  *•  Modem  Petrogniphy.  an  Account  of  tlie  Application  of  tlie  Microscopf  to 
the  Stady  of  Geolo^y.  By  George  tluntington  Williams,  Associate  Frufessor  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Univeriltv;"  "  now  to  Teach  Reading,  and  What  to  Read  in  S^liool. 
By  G.  Suuley  Hall,  Ph.D*.  Ptofewor  of  Psycholojçy  and  Pedagogy  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University;'*  "  The  Stady  of  Latin  in  the  Preparatorv  Courte  By  E.  P.  Morris, 
Professor  of  th«  Latin  Languagi*  and  Literalyre  in  Williams  (Collège."  Thèse  are 
ralaable  contributions  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaohinc,  by  speoialists  in  the 
thèmes  indicated.  They  are  to  be  foUowea  by  others,  if  thèse  are  sufficiently  patron- 
•zed  by  teaohers  to  enable  the  publishers  to  rccover  merely  the  mon«y  invested.  Put 
up  m  neat  form,  each  pamphlet  averaging  87  pages  of  instructive  reading,  they  are  fur- 
nished  at  25  cents  each,  post-paid. 

Arguments  <m  Behalf  of  the  Complainants  in  the  Matter  of  the  Gom|<Iaint  against 
Egbert  C.  Smvth,  Brown  Professor  of  Ecoles iastical  History.  Heard  December  28,  29, 
80,  81,  1886.  *  Rand  Avery  Company.  1887.  8vo  pp.  189.  The  Complainants,  Hon. 
Asa  Fwnch,  Rev.  J.  W.  Wellman,  D.D.,  Rev.  0.  T.  Lamphear,  D.D.,  Hev.  H.  M. 
Dexter,  D.D.,  and  their  Attomey,  Hon.  E.  R.  Hoar,  hère  give  in  full  their  arguments 
before  the  Board  of  Visitors  in  ïhe  Andover  Theologioal  Seminary{  in  support  of  the 
charge  that  Prof.  Smyth  is  teaching  in  that  Institution  doctrines  opposed  to  those  whioh 
be  bas  swom  to  esplain  and  enforoe.  The  Complainants  hive,  in  our  jndgmeni,  made 
ont  their  case.  Wbile  we  sympathize  with  Prol.  Smyth  in  bis  breaking  away  from  the 
old  dogmas,  we  bave  no  respect  for  his  false  position  at  Andover.  —  bis  retaioing  bis 
professorship  afle?  the  olenr  répudiation  of  his  pledges  as  to  what  he  wiU  teach.  The 
manly  attitude  for  him  to  take  is  séparation  from  the  Seminary,  and  an  iudependent, 
honest  utterance  of  his  thoughts  It  will  be  helpful  to  him,  also,  in  other  ways,  for 
now  he  only  sees  **  men  as  trees  walking,**  but  whoUy  indei)endent  thought  will  give 
him  olearer  vision  Dr.  Dexter,  it  seems  to  us,  makes  more  in  his  use  ot  John  Mur- 
ray*s  théories,  in  drawing  his  comparisons,  than  those  théories  warrant;  and  certainiy 
he  is  in  error  when  he  says  that  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Creed  by  the  Foun* 
ders  of  Andover,  in  1808,  the  Universalism  '*  which  they  kiiew,  dreaded,  and  desired 
to  pledge  ail  their  Professor*  to  oppose,"  was  the  Universalism  of  John  Mnrray.  Cer- 
taialy  this  was  not  the  Universalism  taught  at  that  time  outside  ot  Boston.  Mr.  Mnr- 
ray complained  that  he  '*  stood  alone,**  with  one  exception  only,  as  early  as  1787.  His 
fanoiful  notions  as  to  the  method  of  uni  versai  salvation  ne  ver  prevailed  to  any  great 
estent  Even  in  1790  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards*  great  attaok ou  Universalism  was  against 
the  théories  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Chauncv.  The  Universalism  of  1808  was  almost 
whoUy  Winchesterian.  Mr.  Murray^s  theory  was  that  no  man  will  be  punisbed  for  sin 
«ither  bere  or  hereafter.  Christ  bas  borne  ail  that  sinners  deserve.  The  condemna- 
tion  of  anbelief  remains  on  man,  and  will  remain  on  some  in  thé  other  world,  till  "  the 
bookt  are  opened,*'  and  ail  see  that  their  names  are  ^*  written  In  the  Book  of  Life." 

The  Swiu  Croa.  A  Monthly  Magazine  of  the  Agassiz  Association.  Published  bv 
N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  47  Layfette  Place,  New  York.  $1.60  per  year,  We  are  in  receipt 
of  the  January  and  Februarv  numbers  of  this  new  magazine.  It  is  the  officiai  oi^n 
of  the  Agassiz  Association,  devoted  to  spreading  among  the  people  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge  of  nature.  Harlan  H.  Ballard,  of  Pittsfleld,  Mass.,  is  the  editor.  The  purpose, 
we  judge,  is  to  popularize  science,  Snccess  seems  to  be  assured,  if  the  numbers  before 
us  are  fair  spécimens  of  what  shall  fuUow.  To  the  young  the  magazine  will  bave,  we 
believe,  spécial  attractions,  while  it  will  also  interest  and  instnict  those  who  are  older{ 

The  Coopérative  Index  to  PeriodicaU.  Issned  Quarterly.  Edited  by  W.  I  Fletcher. 
and  pnblîsbed  at  81  and  82  Park  Row,  New  York,  bas  reached  the  close  of  the  second 
volume.  It  is  a  great  convenienc3  to  those  who  bave  occasion  to  fnquire  conceming 
the  thèmes  whioh  are  receiving  treatment  in  Periodical  Literature.  The  Index  covers 
the  principal  American  and  Foreign  Magazines.  It  is  in  bandsome  quarto  form,  and 
fomished  at  $2  per  year. 

"The  Universalism  of  the  Golden  Rnle.  A  Sermon  by  Rev.  Abram  Conklln."  **What 
Onght  Weto  Teach?  A  Sunday  School  Address  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Hervev,  PI1.D." 
Thèse  two  pamphlets,  published  by  0.  Hutcbinson,  2i  East  14th  St..  New  Vork,  are 
full  of  Sound  doctrine  and  excellent  suggestions. 

The  Soorce  of  the  Mississippi.  Comprising  I.  Letter  from  Messrs.  Ivison,  Blakeman, 
Tayk>r  &  Co.  II.  Report  of  Hopeweli  Clarke,  Chlef  of  the  L  B.  T.  &  Co.  Expédition 
to  the  Head-waters  of  the  Mississippi,  October,  1886.  This  16  paged  quarto  pamphlet 
contains  an  ait(cle  **  Reprinted  from  Science  (December  24, 1886),*'  iu  defence  of  the 
.aeourate  survey  of  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  by  NicoUet,  in  1886,  and  subséquent 
•onreys  of  tlie  U.  S.  Government,  against  the  pretended  survey  of  Captain  Glazier  in 
1881.    It  Is  a  startling  exposé  of  the  presnmption  atul  fraud  of  the  latter.       f  ^ r^r^^\^ 
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The  Phrenohgical  Journal  Now  York.  Fowler  &  Wells  Co.  $2  pcr  year.  ThU 
interesting  Monthly  began  its  84ta  volume  in  Jannary.  It  improves  with  âge,  aod  U 
valaable  reading  to  al!  who  are  interested  in  its  purpose:  the  stady  of  man  in  bis  men- 
tal and  pbysical  relations. 

H  *nry  Oeorge  and  His  Land  Théories.  With  an  Appendix.  By  Rev.  Henry  A. 
Brann,  D.D.  Reprinted  from  The  CathoUc  World  for  March,  1887.  A  logical  aod 
caustic  review  and  destraction  of  the  sophistries  of  Henry  George  on  the  thème  indi- 
oated;  andjust  now  especiailv  interesting  as  presenting  from  Catholic  aathorities  a 
complète  réfutation  of  Father  McGlyno's  assertion  of  the  attitude  of  such  représenta- 
tives on  the  land  question. 

Boston  Monday  Lectures.  By  Joseph  Gook.  Delivered  in  Tremont  Temple.  A 
New  Departure  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Gook's  Lectures  insures  their  inttant  revision 
by  the  author  and  their  présentation  to  the  public  in  convenient  and  readable  form, 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  Rand  Avery  Gompany  bave  undertaken  to  putthem 
in  excel.ent  form,  —  a  handsome  pamphlet,  printed  from  large,  clear  type,  on  heavy 
white  paper,  —  and  to  issue  them  euch  week.  As  we  write,  the  first  four  Lectures  for 
1887  bave  been  p^^bltshed.  That  Mr.  Gook's  utterances  are  well  worth  reading  will  be 
conceded  by  ail,  whether  they  agrée  or  not  with  what  he  says;  and  with  very  mucb 
of  it  ail  rtght  thinking  men  will  agrée.  At  ail  events  few  will  be  found  to  fault  bis 
treatment  of  the  most  of  the  thèmes  selected  for  *'  Préludes."  And  so  far  as  Univer- 
salists  are  concemed,  they  will  be  far  more  liicely  to  stnnd  by  some  of  the  Lectnrer's 
statements  than  will  Mr.  Gook  himself.  Take  this,  for  example,  from  the  Lecture  the 
2l8t  Feb  .  on  "  Self-Surrender  to  the  Self-Evident.*'  Mr.  Gook  is  arguing,  and  pro- 
foundl}'  and  ably  for  the  Personality  ot  God.based  on  human  personality,  and  says: 
**  There  Is  a  profound  sensé,  thereforc,  in  which  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  Uod,  and 
in  which  God  not  only  enswathes  him,  but  dwells  within  him,  as  the  air  not  only  sur 
rounds  but  fllls  the  clôud.  Let  us  not  think  of  God  as  only  enswathing  human  per- 
sonality. He  interpénétrâtes  it;  He  is  the  Life  ot  its  life;  He  is  like  the  air  and  the 
lightning  within  the  cloud  as  welI  as  without  it;  His  immanence  is  to  be  asserted  as 
emphatically  as  His  trancenJence.'*  Agreed  ;  but  will  Mr.  Cook  stand  sleadfast  bere? 
If  so,  will  he  tell  us  what  becomes  of  this  immanence  of  God  in  the  soûl,  when,  as  is 
his  favorite  theory,  tl.e  soûl  loses  ail  power  to  become  obedient  to  God  ?  The  Lectures, 
put  np  in  the  above  described  hundsome  style,  are  sold  at  10  cents  each. 

The  Old  Testament  Student.  As  will  be  no'.iced,  we  bave  drawn  largely  in  our 
Général  Bemew  from  the  January  number  of  this  valuable  magazine.  We  hère  note 
that  its  office  of  publication  is  changed  fro!n  Morgan  Park,  III.,  to  New  Haven,  Gonn. 
The  Student  is  fumished  at  the  very  low  price  of  S  1.00  per  year. 

Familiar  Hymns  and  Tunes  for  Gongregational  Singing.  Gompiled  by  Rev.  G.  L. 
Perin.  In  this  handsome  pamphlet  of  24  pages,  we  hâve  48  familiar  hymns,  44  of 
which  are  set  to  music,  and  ail  are  popular  devotional  mélodies,  well  adapted  for  Con- 
férence, Fraise  and  gênerai  religions  meetings,  where  it  is  désirable  that  everybody 
shall  be  able  to  join  in  the  invitation  to  sing.  The  price,  without  covers,  is  8  cents: 
an(rwith  strong;  manilla  covers,  10  cents.  Jnst  issuêd  by  the  Publishing  Honse,  and 
destined,  we  think,  to  be  in  great  deraand  and  deservediv  popular.  Single  copies  sent 
post  free  for  examination,  on  the  addition  of  2  cents  to  the  priées  given  above. 

"Three  Lessons  in  Bible  Universalism  ;"  **  A  Statement  of  the  Beltef  of  Unîversal- 
ists."  Thèse  two  Leaflets,  the  first  covering  8  pp.,  and  sold  at  76  cents  per  hundred, 
and  the  second  making  four  closely  printed  pages,  and  fumished  at  25  cents  per  hun- 
dred, hâve  just  been  issued  by  the  Publishing  House.  The  "  Lessons  '•  are  from  the 
pen  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Pullman,  and  fully  justify  his  réputation  as  an  apt  instruotor  in 
the  truth.     They  are  divided  into  three  sections,  and  treat  of  the  following  thèmes: 
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HYMNS  AND  TUNES 


FOR 


CONfiREGmOML  SiGiG. 

COMPILED  BY  REV,  GEO,   L    PERIN, 
3y-  TCînSS  THAT  EVEKYBODY  CAN  SING. 


IWe  hâve  just  publtshed  a  Pamphlet  ot  iwentyfour  piges.  coDtaining 
44  hymns  with  tunes  aod  4  hymns  withoat  tunes,  This  pamphlet  .s  ,ust 
the  thing  for  use  in 

FRAYER. 
PRAISB. 
GROVE. 

OONPERENOB, 

ASSOCIATION,  and 

CONVENTION  MEETINGS. 

whcre  a  good  sélection  of  Hymos  is  needed.  at  a  very  low  price. 

Priée,  without  covers,  8  cents  ;  with  strong  manilla  covers,  10.  The  pur- 
cbaser  t'o  pay  the  cost  of  transportation.  Sîtigle  copies,  without  covers,  10 
cents  ;  with  covers,  la  cents.     Postage  paid  in  both  cases. 


Itsned  by 


DNIÏÏRSALIST  PUBIMING  HOUSE, 


Westeru  Branch,  69  JJearbarn  SUf  Chicago ^  Illf 
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TWO  NEW  LEAFLETS 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

DNIVEBSILIST  POELISHINe  HOÏÏSt 


TIREE  LESSONS  TS 

BIBLE  TINITEESAnSM. 
PREPARED  BY  JAMES  M.  PULLMAN,  D.O. 

It  consîsts  of  cight  pages ,  diilded  în  three  parts,  as  follows  : 

Part  t    THE  COITFIICT  BETWEEN  GOOD  AKD  EYII. 
Part  n.    THE  BIVINE  FATHERHOOD, 

Fart  m.    THE  FINAL  KESTOEATIOH. 

It  coDsîsls  of  questions  and  answers.  Each  answer  is  fortîfied  by  référ- 
ences to  tbe  new  Révision  o!  the  Bible» 

Price,  îess  than  a  hundred,  one  cent  each  ;  one  hundred  and  ovcr,  at  the 
rate  of  75  cents  per  hundred.     Pcsiage  paid  în  both  cases* 

A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  BELIEF  OF 
ÏÏNIVERSALISTS. 

Frepared  under  tbe  Direction  of  and  Âpproved  b;  the  BUsaonarjr 

Oommittee  ot  the  Massachusetts  UDiversalist  GonTention, 

consistiug  of  Bev.  Drs.  PATTERSON  and  EDBT,  and 

Eevs.  S.  W.  SAMPLE,  W.  A.  STAET,  G.  L.  PERIN 

J.  J.  LEWIS,  and  0.  R,  TENNEY. 

It  consiâts  of  the  Winchester  Profession  of  Beïtef,  togetfaer  with  an  ex* 
planât  ton  of  the  twelve  principal  points  contai  ned  în  it,  each  poînt  bting 
sustatned  by  nnmerous  Scripture  Références, 

h  is  sold  at  the  very  low  rate  of  35  cents  per  hundred  copies, 
ISP»  T/us£  tu/û  Leajieis  are  admiraèly  aeùtpied  fpr  disfrièut/ûH  m^Uf 
Sutêday  Sc/iûohj  as  they  c&niain  infomiatiim  in  r dation  tù  Me*   Doctrines 
ûfour  Ckmrh  mywhtrt  eise  io  àe  sfimn^d  in  s&compaci  and  chuip  a  fùrm, 
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Abticle  XVI. 
Univeraalism  in  America. 

Univenalism  tn  America.  A  Historjr.  By  Richard  Eddv,  D.D.,  Presideot  of  the 
UniFenalist  Historical  Society;  Member  and  late  Librarian  of  the  Historioal  Society 
of  PennsylTania;  and  Member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  VoU  II.  1801- 
1886.    Btbliograpby.    Boeton:    Universaliet  PoblishiDg  Honse.    1886.    pp.  Ti.,  684 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  elaborate  and  valuable  work  Dr. 
Eddy  brought  down  the  history  of  Universalisai  in  America 
from  1686,  when  traces  of  this  doctrine  appeared  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  to  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  second 
volume,  now  before  us,  and  which  complètes  our  author's  un- 
dertaking,  résumes  the  story  where  the  first  left  it  and  con- 
tinues it  down  to  the  présent  day.  It  necessarily  embraces, 
therefore,  a  most  interesting  and  important  period  in  our  de- 
uominational  life,  and  commands  the  fized  attention  of  the 
Universalist  reader  from  beginning  to  end.  Besides  tracing 
with  a  good  degree  of  particularity  the  progress  of  our  cause 
through  the  first  twenty  years  of  this  century,  our  author 
gives  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  introduction  and 
adoption  of  our  Profession  of  Faîth  at  Winchester,  N.  H.,  in 
1803,  together  with  the  plan  of  association  and  government 
then  adopted,  the  graduai  development  of  which  lie  lias  care- 
fully  traced  to  the  System  now  existing.  Hère  we  hâve,  too, 
a  full  and  impartial  history  of  what  is  known  as  the  Restora- 
tionist  controversy,  ending  in  an  unfortunate  schism  ;  and 
also  what  is  vastly  more  grateful  to  the  reader,  an  account  of 
our  denominational  movement  and  efforts  in  the  interest  of 
éducation  and  their  présent  results  ;  and  after  sketching  the 
history  of  Universalism  in  the  several  States  and  Territories 
of  the  Union,  and  presenting  in  brief  the  condition  of  our 
Ohurch  in  each  at  the  présent  time,  our  author  closes  his  task 
with  a  bibliography,  or  eztended  list,  —  surprising  on  account 
of  its  estent,  — of  books,  pamphlets,  and  ail  manner  of  printed 
matter  which  the  discussion  of  Universalism  in  America  has 
in  one  way  and  another  called  forth. 

Before  attempting  any  review  or  spécial  notice  of  the  vari- 
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ous  topios  of  interest  to  which  this  volume  so  strongly  invites 
U8,  we  wish  to  stop  a  moment  and  throw  back  a  glanoe  at  the 
condition  of  Universalism  hère  at  the  opening  of  the  présent 
century.  At  that  date  the  Rev.  John  Murray,  whom  we  may 
without  impropriety  call  the  father  of  Universalism  hère,  had 
been  in  the  country  thirty  years,  the  first  ten  of  which  he  had 
spent  chiefly  in  an  itineracy  of  wide  missionary  labor.  It  was 
twenty  years  after  the  organization  of  the  first  Universalist 
parish  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  the  érection  of  our  first  dis- 
tinctively  Universalist  house  of  worship  for  its  spécial  accom- 
modation. Yet  at  this  period  there  were  less  than  thirty 
Universalist  ministers  in  the  whole  country,  twenty-two  of 
whom  were  in  New  England,  one  was  known  to  be  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  while  there  were  possibly  four  or  five  in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvauia,  and  still  further  south.  Of  ail  thèse 
ministers,  though  generally  men  of  intelligence  and  good 
sensé,  there  was  not  one  blessed  with  what  was  called  a  libéral 
or  collège  éducation,  and  few  or  none  whose  éducation  was 
much  above  what  the  common  schools  of  the  time  were  able 
to  give,  supplemented  by  such  reading  as  the  books  then  easily 
accessible  could  furnish,  improved  and  made  useful  by  indi- 
vidual  observation  and  re Section.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that 
thèse  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  devoted  their  whole  time  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  Many  of  them,  we  know,  were 
obliged,  like  the  apostles  of  old,  to  labor  witli  their  hands  for 
the  support  of  themselves  and  their  families.  They  preached 
because  they  telt  that  they  had  some  great  truths  which  the 
world  needed  to  know,  and  they  were  glad,  without  regard  to 
financial  compensation,  of  every  opportunity  to  proclaim  them. 
Mean while  there  had  sprung  up,  chiefly  in  New  England,  per- 
haps  fifty  or  sixty  Universalist  parishes,  then  commonly  called 
churches  or  societies,  often  widely  separated  from  each  other, 
with  few  exceptions  very  small  and  poor,  and  generally  made 
up  of  families  or  individuals  gathered  from  a  circuit  of  ten,  fif- 
teen  and  even  twenty  miles  in  diameter.  With  the  exception 
of  very  few  of  them,  as  Gloucester,  Boston,  Oxford,  etc.,  they 
had  no  church  édifice,  and  worshipped  in  school-houses,  halls, 
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and  not  infreqiiently  in  private  dwellings.  Among  them  ail 
there  were  probably  not  five  that  were  able  to  maintain  regu- 
lar  services  every  Sabbath  in  tlie  year  ;  many  thought  them- 
selves  fortunate  if  they  could  hear  the  preaclied  word  every 
alternate  Sabbath,  and  others  had  to  be  content  if  they  could 
enjoy  such  a  service  once  a  month  ;  while  others  still  were 
happy  in  a  less  fréquent  ministration  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that,  iinlike  the  présent  time,  most  of  thèse 
parishes  or  missionary  stations  were  not  in  our  large  towns, 
but  in  rural  districts,  quite  remote  from  any  centre  of  large 
population,  and  might,  no  doubt,  be  generally  traced  to  the 
influence  of  soine  intelligent  individual  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  had  by  some  chance  received  the  new  faith,  and  diffusing 
it  among  his  friends,  had  gathered  what  is  called  a  society 
about  him.  From  the  circumstances  of  the  case  tliere  could 
be  very  little  of  what  we  now  call  church  life.  Tlie  members 
of  thèse  little  parishes  were  widely  scattered  and  seldom  met 
ezcept  at  Sabbath  services.  Sunday  Schools  had  not  yet  corne 
info  existence,  and  the  varions  associations  for  charitable,  so- 
cial and  church  purposes,  now  so  common  in  ail  our  parishes 
—  wheels  within  wheels,.which  touch  and  move  différent  in- 
dividuals,  youngand  old,  on  différent  aides  of  human  nature, 
— had  not  been  thought  of,  or  would  then  hâve  been  impractic- 
able.  Worst  of  ail,  we  had  no  Universalîst  press,  very  few 
books,  no  tracts,  and  no  weekly  denominational  paper  to  carry 
our  thought  and  the  knowledge  of  our  work  and  our  progress 
ont  among  the  people.  We  had,indeed,  a  Convention,  which 
met  once  a  year,  that  embraced  New  England,  and  brouglit 
together  our  ministers  and  parishes,  though  in  the  loosest 
organization  and  with  no  other  bond  of  union  than  the  common 
faith  in  the  infinité  love  of  6od  and  the  great  salvation. 

This  is  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  condition  of  Universalism 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  So  slow  had  been  the  prog- 
ress of  a  doctrine  which  our  orthodox  neîghbors  tell  us  every 
day  is  most  pleasing  to  the  carnal  and  unregencrate  heart,  and 
which,  if  their  opinion  of  it  is  well  founded,  should  in  that 
génération,  not  eminent  for  its  virtues  or  its  moralîty,  hâve 
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grown  to  immense  proportions,  notwithstandmg  tlie  bitter  op 
position  it  met  from  every  quarter.     One  thing  becomes  very 
clear  as  we  contemplate  that  period  of  our  history,  and  that 
is  tliat  the  progress  of  Universalism,  whether  great  or  small, 
was  due  to  no  extrinsic  forces  or  factitious  circumstance,  but 
solely  to  tlie  moral  power  and  merit  of  tlio  doctrine  itself.    It 
was  maintained  by  ho  learning,  recommended  by  no  prestige, 
supported  by  no  wealth,  social  position,  or  political  influence. 
AU  thèse,  indeed,  were  arrayed  against  it.    It  was  denounced 
by  ail  the  other  cimrches  and  vilified  by  theîr  pulpits  and  pub- 
lications.   It  was  treated  as  the  common  enemy  of  religion, 
as  sapping  the  very  foundations  of  moralify,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  the  destruction  of  society  itself.     It  was  thon  be- 
lieved,  even  more  than  now,  that  without  an  endless  hell  and 
its  infinité  torments,  the  universe  must  be  in  a  bad  way,  and 
its  création  and  government  little  less  than  a  dead  failure. 
That  6od  should  save  a  single  human  soûl  was  a  matter  of 
wonder  ;  that  Ho  should  save  half  the  human  race  was  an  ex-  • 
travagance  that  had  perhaps  nevor   entered  any  thoroughly 
orthodox  mind  ;    while  the  salvation  of  ail  was  a  thought  so 
unreasonable  and  dangerous  that  none  but  the  irréligions  and 
profane  could  be  brou^ht  to  indulge  it.     That  under  suoh  cir- 
cumstances  Univcrsalism  should  hâve  lived  at  ail  indicates  a 
vital  force  of  no  ordinary  strength  ;  that  it  should  hâve  pros- 
pered  moderately  as  it  did  must  be  regarded  as  remarkable. 

For  many  years  in  our  early  history  in  New  England,  Uni- 
versalists,  in  common  perhaps  with  ail  dissenters  from  what 
was  a  kind  of  religion  established  by  law,  a  state  religion, 
were  subjected  to  fréquent  annoyance  and  sometimes  to  in- 
îiiRtîce.  under  a  state  of  thincrs  that  no  lonsrer  exists.     While 
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thèse  shores  two  grand  îdeas,  the  realization  of  which  they 
deemed  easential   to  the    well  beiug  of  any  cîvilîzed  state. 
Thèse  wore  Religion  and  Education  ;  hence  one  of  the  first 
cares  in  every  community,  in  the  settlement  of  every  new 
township,  was  to  provîde  a  house,  however  humble,  for  public 
worship,  and  by  îts  side,  so  to  speak,  another  in  the  interest 
of  éducation.     To  meet  the  necessary  expense  of  such  struc- 
tures and  the  future  cost  of  supporting  the  school-teacher  and 
the  minister  of  religion,  a  tax  was  levied  upon  ail  the  prop- 
erty  of  the  town  or  community,  and  as  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  were  Congregationalists,  or  sympathized  with  thein 
in  faith  and  their  notions  of  ecolesiastical  administration, 
there  was  little  wrong  done.    Then  there  was  a  gênerai  réc- 
ognition of  the  principle  that  every  person  who  shares  in  the 
blessings  of  a  Christian  civîlization,  in  the  good  order,  the 
peaoe  aud  security  to  person  and  property,  which  the  Cliris- 
tian  religion  tends  so  powerfuUy  to  bring,  ought  also  to  con- 
tribute  to  the  support  of  Christian  institutions.    While  we  can- 
not  oomplain  that  our  présent  "  voluntary  System  '*  fails  to 
support  religion  respeotably,  it  still  works  unfairly  in  this, 
that  the  expense  of  its  support. frequently  falls  chieây  oa 
those  least  able  to  bear  the  burden.     AU  enjoy  the  blessings 
which  Christianity  brings,  while  many  on  one  ground  or  an- 
other excuse  themselves  from  ail  share  in  maintaining  it.  Care- 
fui  statistics  gathered  recently  in  one  of  the  prospérons  couii- 
try  towns  of  Massachusetts,  show  that  nearly  one-lialf  of  its 
population  attends  no  church  and  con  tribu  tes  in  no  way  to 
the  support  of  strictiy  Christian  institutions.     In  the  midst  of 
a  Christian  civilization,  breathing  the  air  of  its  life  and  shar- 
ing  its  light,  they  live  like  pagans,  or  worse,  for  pagans  gen- 
erally  show  themselves  to  be  profoundly  religious,  however 
dark  and  mistaken  their  worship  may  be.     It  is  to  be  wished 
that  we  had  been  informed  whether  thèse  thoughtiess  non- 
religionists,  who  seem  to  be  essentially  without  6od  and  with- 
out  hope  in  the  world,  are  after  ail  quite  self-consistent,  and 
bury  their  dead  as  they  do  tlieir  dogs  and  horses,  or  whether 
on  such  occasions  tliey  yield  to  the  decencies  of  civilizod  life 
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and  call  for  tho  services  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  speak 
over  tlieir  loved  and  lost  the  words  of  consolation  and  hope 
inspired  by  a  religion  whicli  at  other  tîmes  they  so  constantly 
despise.  A  religion  that  îs  worthless  in  life  should  liardly  be 
invoked  under  the  shadow  of  death. 

Universalists  did  not  ask  to  be  absolved  from  the  duty  of 
contributîng  to  the  maintenance  of  religion,  but  only  in  com- 
mon  with  oihers  that  it  should  be  that  in  which  they  believed 
to  be  at  once  honorable  to  God  and  most  beneficent  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  men.  But  while  the  courts  to  which  they  some- 
times  appealed  were  unable  to  see  any  différence  in  the  eye  of 
tho  law  between  a  narrow  Congregationalism  that  taught  the 
salvation  of  the  elect  alone,  a  little  number  taken  indiscrim- 
inatcly  ont  of  the  great  mass  of  humanity,  and  Universalisai, 
that  embraced  in  its  faith  and  hope  the  whole  world,  législa- 
tion fiiially  came  to  the  relief  of  the  oppressed  and  doclared 
Universalists  to  be  a  Cliristian  sect  and  entitled  to  ail  the 
rights  and  privilèges  possessed  by  any  other  dénomination. 

A  tradition  has  long  existed  among  us  that  this  controversy 
about  payiniic  taxes  to  support  "  tlie  Standing  Order,"  or  *'  the 
Orthodox  Church,"  as  the  Congregational  ciiurch  was  then 
genorally,  and  in  some  localities  is  still  specially  called,  was 
the  cause  that  led  in  1808  to  the  formation  and  adoption  by 
the  Qeneral  Convention  of  a  Profession  of  Faith  and  a  Plan 
of  Orgauization  and  Ciiurch  Government.  Now  while  there  is 
no  improbability  in  this,  and  while  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
explain  how  such  a  tradition  should  hâve  sprung  up  in  tlie 
lifetime  of  many  who  were  présent  and  actors  in  that  Con- 
vention, some  of  whom  certainly  encouraged,  if  they  did  not 
directly  sanction  such  a  tradition,  still  Dr.  Eddy  wholly  faiU 
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ministers  ot  the  gospel  to  solemnize  the  marriage  ooutract 
must  be  duly  ordained  ;  and  that  the  "  Profession  of  Belief  " 
originated  solely  in  the  désire  to  formulate  a  gênerai  state- 
ment  of  belief  in  which  Universalists  holding  a  great  direr- 
sity  of  views  as  to  particulars,  could  unité. 

The  proposition  to  adopt  a  Creed  and  establish  a  form  of 
organization  and  ecclesiastical  government  could  not  at  that 
daj  hâve  been  introduced  from  any  quarter  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances  without  exciting  alarm  and  provoking  opposition. 
Tet  the  time  had  corne  for  such  a  movement  without  référence 
to  any  external  cause.  The  Convention  had  now  been  in  ex- 
istence several  years,  and  its  annual  sessions  regularly  and, 
for  80  small  a  body,  largoly  attended,  and  it  was  high  time 
that  in  its  représentative  character  it  should  make  a  public 
déclaration  of  its  common  faith,  and  détermine,  in  outline,  at 
least,  an  order  of  deiiominational  government.  Still  the 
movement,  when  it  was  proposed,  was  naturally  looked  upon 
with  distrust.  Our  people  at  that  day  had  no  great  admira- 
tion for  ecclesiastical  power.  Many  of  them  had  suflered  too 
much  from  it  to  kindle  any  «pecial  love  in  their  hearts  for  a 
form  of  authority  which  they  had  soen  employed  chiefly  in  the 
way  of  persecuting  for  opiniou's  sake.  In  many  churches  a 
inember  once  in  could  get  out  only  by  excommunication,  and 
that  implied  something  of  disgrâce.  They  loved  their  liberty, 
but  did  not  always  see,  perhaps,  tliat  that  liberty  is  best  which 
is  joined  with  law  and  supported  by  it.  And  when  they  came 
to  think  of  a  Creed,  there  was  not  only  the  gênerai  objection 
of  hedging  one's  thoughts  within  certain  prescribed  forms  of 
belief,  but  there  was  the  startling  fact,  known  te  ail,  that  be- 
yond  a  few  fundamental  truths,  such  as  the  universal  Father- 
hood  of  Ood,  His  infinité  love,  and  the  final  salvation  of  ail 
seuls  through  Christ,  there  was  among  Uuivorsalists  no  gén- 
éral consensus  of  faith.  Their  théories  of  roliKion  were  as 
varions  as  their  own  features,  or  the  color  of  their  hair.  Ev- 
-ery  one  had  his  own  doctrine,  and  oftcntimes  outside  of  the 
few  precious  truths  mcntioned  above,  it  was  little  botter  than 
a  mass  of  half  mysticnl  spéculations  and  theological  crudities. 
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Unlike  most  other  ohurcbes  in  the  country,  ours  was  not  trane- 
planted  from  the  Old  World,  but  was  in  a  manner  indigenous 
to  American  soil.  AU  the  older  churches  brought  with  them 
from  across  the  Atlantic  their  creeds  and  their  church  polity. 
Everything  had  been  already  done  tor  them,  and  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  adjust  themselves  as  well  as  they  could 
to  their  new  place  and  new  circumltances.  Fortunately  or 
unfortunately  we  had  no  Pope  to  dictate  our  faith  and  form  of 
government,  and  no  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  Wesley,  no  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines,  or  Synod  of  Dort,  to  shape  our 
Oreed  for  ail  time  ;  but  we  were  left  with  the  Holy  Scrîptures 
and  the  divine,  and  therefore  inaliénable,  right  of  private  judg- 
ment  to  express  as  well  as  we  could  the  living  verities  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  we  then  rocognized  them,  and  to  fill  up 
from  time  to  time  the  outline  as  Qod  in  His  providence  sliould 
give  us  olearer  light.  Ând  this  work  bas  been  going  on  ever 
since  and  is  to  go  on  in  the  future  under  more  and  more  fav- 
orable circumstances,  I  trust,  till  we  hâve  wrought  ont  the 
best  interprétation  and  formulated  the  finest  statement  of  re- 
vealed  truth  the  world  lias  ever-  seen.  This  country,  freed 
from  ail  alliance  of  Church  and  Stace,  open  to  ail  creeds  and 
forms  of  faith,  seems  to  be  the  place,  and  Universalists,  if 
alive  to  their  opportunities  and  faithfulto  their  liigh  vocation, 
aro  the  people  to  confer  this  boon  upon  Ohristendom  and  the 
world,  and  in  so  doing  win  for  themselves  an  imperishable 
glory. 

As  too  often  happens  the  Committee  charged  with  the  grave 
duty  of  preparing  a  report  on  this  important  subject  was 
widely  separated,  and  therefore  had  not  had  a  single  meeting 
before  they  met  at  Winchester,  where  their  report  was  to  be 
made  and  acted  upon  ;  but  one  of  the  number,  Bev.  Walter 
Ferriss,had  prepared  a  draft  not  only  for  a  profession  of  faith, 
but  also  for  a  better  organization,  which  were  readily  approved 
by  the  committee  and  laid  before  the  Convention,  which,  in 
anticipation  of  this  important  business,  was  the  largest  that 
had  ever  been  assembled.  Nearly  every  minister  in  fellow- 
ship  was  présent,  and  thirty-eight  parishes  were  represented 
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by  delegates.  After  a  free  and  full  discussion,  the  articles  of 
faith  reported  by  Mr.  Perriss  were,  to  his  surprise,  and,  no 
doubt,  to  many  otliers',  with  very  slîght  amendments,  almost 
unanimously  adopted,  and  hâve  stood  now  for  more  than  eîglity 
years  as  expressîng  the  cominon  belief  ot  the  Universalist 
Ohnrch.  The  first  Article  opens  by  a  révèrent  récognition  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and 
déclares  our  belief  that  they  "  contain  a  révélation  of  the  char- 
acter  of  God,  and  of  the  duty,  interest  and  final  destination 
of  mankind."  The  second  is  more  spécifie,  and  afiirms  our 
belief  in  "  one  God,  whose  nature  îs  love,  revealed  in  one  Lord 
Jésus  Christ,  by  one  Holy  Spirit  of  grâce,  who  will  finally 
restoro  the  whole  family  of  mankind  to  holiness  and  happi- 
ness  ;  "  whJle  the  third  déclares  our  belief  that  "  holiness  and 
true  happiness  are  inseparably  connected,"  and  hence  that  ^^be- 
lîevers  ought  to  be  careful  to  maîntaîn  order  and  practîce  good 
Works,"  because  thèse  thîngs  are  good  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
profitable  to  men.  The  Oreed  is  short,  but  still  explicit  and 
comprehensive.  It  embraces  the  great  fundamental  truths  of 
the  gospel.  It  places  our  Ohnrch  squarely  on  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, affirms  the  fact  that  Ohristianity  is  a  revealed  religion 
and  no  mcre  product  of  the  human  faculties,  or  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  a  religion  and  not  a  philosophy,  and  hence  that  the 
final  salvation  of  the  human  race  is  a  divine  truth,  and  not 
simply  a  human  spéculation.  As  everyoneentering  our  min- 
istry  is  required  to  subscribe  to  this  Confession,  we  hâve 
hitherto  been  saved  from  the  malign  effects  of  Rationalism. 
No  one  with  a  good  conscience  can  intelligently  subscribe  ta 
this  Confession  with  low  views  of  Christ  or  shallow  concep- 
tions of  his  work  ;  and  our  history  shows  that  when  one 
already  in  our  ministry  falls  into  the  Rationalistic  way  of 
thinking,  he  is  apt  soon  to  discover  that  he  is  not  at  home 
among  us  and  naturally  seeks  a  more  congenial  fellowship^ 
which,  fortunately,  for  us,  is  near  at  hand. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  century  our  cause  seems  to 
bave  exhibited  new  vigor  and  attained  a  wider  extension.  It 
soon  reached  Maine  in  the  east,  and  the  great  state  of  New 
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York  at  tlie  west.  Uiiiversalism  liad  beeu  preaclied  occa- 
sionally  in  the  city  of  New  York  ever  sinoe  the  arrivai  of  Mr. 
Murray  in  1770,  and  a  society  of  this  faitli,  chiefly  from  the 
Methodist  Churcb,  had  been  organized  tliere  about  1796  ;  but 
beyond  the  city  it  had  raade  no  progress  lill  about  1803,  when 
it  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  Goopersto^en,  and  soon 
spread  into  Madison  and  Oneida  counties,  and  thenceforward 
its  progress  was  rapid  westward  and  over  ail  the  better  part 
of  the  State.  Happily  two  of  the  pioneers  in  this  work  were 
men  of  reinarkable  abilities  and  moral  worth,  each  of  whem 
might  without  egotism  liave  said  witli  old  ^neas,  ^^  magna 
paré  fui^^  who  havo  left  us  records  of  this  progress  and  ail  the 
chief  actors  in  it.  I  refer  to  tho  Memoir  of  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Stacy,  and  the  Historical  Sketches  of  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Smith  ; 
and  from  thèse  works  our  author  has  drawn  many  facts  and 
incidents  which  give  dramatic  interest  to  his  history.  In  read- 
ing  this  part  of  the  work  one  eannot  fail  to  regret  that  such 
narratives  could  not  liave  been  preserved  of  the  early  preach- 
ing  of  our  faith  in  New  Eiigland.  They  are  fuU  of  interest 
and  rich  in  suggestion. 

To  meet  the  new  state  of  things  which  thia  widening  of  our 
bordors  occasioned,  a  simple  but  efficient  device  was  adopted. 
Siuce  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  members  of 
the  body  at  such  distances  to  meet  the  Convention  at  its  an- 
imal sessions,  Associations,  cansidered  as  its  Branches,  were 
organized  with  like  powers,  yet  kept  in  close  fellowship  witli 
the  parent  body.  Tiius  there  arose  the  Eastern  Association, 
embracing  what  is  now  the  state  of  Maine,  the  Western  Asso- 
ciation, including  the  state  of  New  York,  and  the  Northern 
Association,  of  somewhat  indefinite  limit,  but  taking  in  the 
iiorthern  part  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  probably  of 
New  York.  For  their  proper  organization  a  committee  was 
sent  from  the  Convention  to  ad  vise  and  act  with  the  local 
brethren,  and  year  after  year  similar  committees,  generally 
composed  of  some  of  the  luost  judicious  and  able  of  the  body, 
were  sent  to  meet  witli  theso  Associations  at  their  annual  ses- 
sions.   And  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Smith  takes  occasion  to  bear 
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witiiess  to  the  puiictuality  of  thèse  coramîttees  in  their  attend- 
ance.  Thougli  obliged  to  travel,  jBjeiieralIy  by  private  convey- 
ance,  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  or  more,  over  roads  of  in- 
diffèrent character,  and  at  their  own  charges,  it  was  rare  that 
a  clergyman  on  the  committee  failed  to  be  présent.  To  go 
from  Boston  to  Central  New  York  on  such  a  Visitation  and  by 
such  means,  involved  a  journey  ont  and  back  of  at  least  six 
hundred  miles  and  an  absence  of  not  less  than  a  fortnight  ! 
I  myself  was  early  struck  by  tins  readiness  in  the  way  of  Ciiris- 
tian  duty  to  subject  one's  self  to  expense  and  fatigue,  and  the 
absence  from  home  and  its  comforts.  While  1  was  yet  in  col- 
lège, from  1825  to  1829, 1  attended  two  sessions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention,  one  at  Wells,  Vormont,  and  one  at  Sara- 
toga  Springs,  New  York  ;  yet  at  bolh  of  them  I  saw  many  of 
the  prominent  preachers  from  ail  quarters  of  our  Zion  as  it 
then  existed.  Of  railroads  there  was  then  not  a  mile  in  the 
country,  and  stage-coach  traveling  was  neither  rapid  nor  cheap. 
To  attend  thèse  Conventions  demanded  zeal  and  self-sacrifice. 
The  snddest  chapterin  this  volume,  and  yet  the  one  perhaps 
in  which  the  author  deserves  tlie  highest  praise,  is  that  in 
which  lie  w rites  the  history  of  what  may  be  called  the  Resto- 
rationist  controversy,  which  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the 
dénomination,  especially  in  eastern  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  endangered  the 
interests  of  our  cause.  The  division  of  the  body  into  two 
antagonistic  parties  was  only  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  con- 
tention, and  the  loss  of  time  and  of  force  and  prestige  wasted 
in  this  strife  was  among  its  malign  conséquences.  Âlthough 
almost  half  a  century  has  passed  since  that  unfortunate  affair 
ended,  its  story  has  never  before  been  written,  or  as  far  as  I 
remember  even  attempted.  The  subject  is  not  a  pleasing  one, 
and  but  for  the  truth  of  history  and  some  grave  lessons  which 
it  eloquently  teaches,  one  might  almost  wish  that  it  had  been 
omitted  hère.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  at  a  time 
when  we  were  surrounded  by  active  enemies  and  exposed 
every  moment  to  violent  and  unscrupulous  opposition,  good 
men  on  both  sides  could  hâve  found  occasion  to  turn  aside 
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from  the  defence  of  oiir  gênerai  cause  to  engage  in  au  un- 
seemly  and  fruitless  strife  with  eacli  otlier.  Not  tliat  discus- 
sion on  points  of  différence,  if  conducted  with  Christian  can- 
dor  is  to  be  cen8iired,but  heateddebate  and  angry  disputation 
under  such  circumstances,  is  necossarily  nnprofitable  and  mis- 
chievous.  Yet  such  is  human  nature  or  human  weakness, 
and  unfortunately  Unîversalists  hâve  not  been  alone  in  being 
torn  by  theological  strife  and  internai  dissensions.  It  is  quite 
in  the  inomory  of  many  still  Hving  when  the  staîd  and  vénér- 
able Presbyterian  Church  was  in  this  manner  after  a  long  and 
bitter  contention  divided  into  Old  School  and  New  School  ;  but 
after  walking  apart  for  a  whole  génération  happily  came  to- 
gether  again,  and  so  healed  as  far  as  possible  the  wounds  they 
first  produced.  So,  too,  the  great  Methodist  Ohurcli  has  had 
its  day  of  dissension  and  division  ;  and  now,  unless  ail  signs 
fail,  our  good  neighbor,  the  Congregational  Church,  is  on  the 
eve  of  a  similar  expérience,  wliîle  tlie  ever  respectable  Episco- 
pal  Church— "the  Church  of  America"  that  is  to  be  — car- 
ries  in  her  bosom  ail  the  éléments  of  a  bitter  struggle  between 
the  two  powerful  tendencies,  one  toward  Rome  and  the  other 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  Let  us  be  thankful  tliat  our 
domestic  quarrel  is  over,  and  pray  that  while  its  bitter  lessons 
are  sanctified  to  our  good,  no  new  occasion  for  such  an  expé- 
rience may  ever  arise. 

It  was  Dr.  Eddy's  good  fortune  not  to  hâve  entered  the  min- 
istry  till  some  years  after  the  close  of  this  controversy  and  its 
conséquences  were  largely  passed  and  forgotten,  and  then  for 
several  years  more  tlie  field  of  his  labor  was  quite  remote 
from  the  centre  of  this  conâict.  Hence  when  in  the  course 
of  his  history  he  came  to  the  study  of  this  period  and  its 
events,  he  was  able  to  do  so  entirely  free  from  ail  préjudice 
and  partisan  feeling  and  thereforo  to  give  the  facts  as  tliey 
occurred  and  put  them  in  tlieir  proper  setting.  The  thor- 
oughness  with  which  he  lias  mastered  his  subject,  and  the 
candor  and  impartiality  with  which  he  has  treated  it  has  won 
the  approval  of  some  still  living  who  were  foremost  in  the 
controversy  whoso  history  lie  gives. 
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Had  tbe  Bestorationists  of  tlmt  tiine  possessed  a  little  more 
patience,  and  especially  had  thej  more  carefully  analyzed  tbe 
nature  and  traced  to  tkeir  sources  the  doctrines  which  gave 
them  most  offense,  they  would  probably  bave  discovered  tbat 
tbey  were  but  an  extension  or  wider  application  of  familiar 
Ortbodox  or  Oalvinistic  principles  and  ways  of  tbinking,  wbicb 
lime  and  better  thougbt  would  necessarily  remove.  Tbis  is 
not  tbe  place  to  sbow  bow  tbe  wbole  system  —  wîtb  of  course 
a  few  important  exceptions  —  of  wbat  was  tben  sometimes  rep- 
resented  as  TJniversalist  tbeology  in  contradistinction  to  Bes- 
torationism,  was  eitber  tbe  direct  résultant  of  Calvinistic 
tbougbt  wbicb  some  of  our  fatbers  Iiad  brougbt  witb  them 
from  old  associations,  or  a  natural  reaction  from  it.  Bat  a 
careful  study  of  tbe  subject  would  no  doubt  exbibit  the  fact 
tbat  the  worst  features  of  tbe  artificial  and  arbitrary  tbeology 
of  tbat  time  were  only  tbose  of  tbe  prévalent  Orthodoxy  in 
new  settings  and  wider  relations.  The  very  modes  of  reason- 
iiig  which  some  of  our  bretbren  tben  used  so  effectively  in  a 
superficial  and  ad  captandum  way,  were  borrowed  from  Ortho- 
doxy,  and  are  still  employed  by  tbe  most  learned  Ortbodox 
divines  in  tbe  same  way  and  witb  equal  success.  Our  fathors 
read  in  tbe  Scriptures,  for  instance,  tbat  ^^  tbe  righteous  are 
recompensed  in  the  earth  ;  mucb  more  tbe  wicked  and  the  sin- 
ner,"  and  thence  concluded  tbat  there  is  no  future  punisb- 
ment  !  Our  Ortbodox  neighbors,  even  Dr.  Bartlett  of  Dart- 
moutb  Collège  and  the  wbole  body  of  Old  Scbool  men,  read 
in  like  manner  tbat  ^^  Christ  came  ifito  the  world  to  save  sin- 
uers,"  and  conclude  witb  equal  reason  tbat  be  eitber  can  not 
or  will  not  save  any  wbere  else,  and  so  there  is  no  future  pro- 
bation  ! 

Tbe  framers  of  our  Profession  saw  witb  more  or  less  clear- 
ness  tbat  "  holiness  and  true  happiness  are  inseparably  con- 
nected,"  and  they  could  hardly  bave  failed  to  recognize  the 
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eous  and  ill  witli  the  wicked  everywhere.  Time  aud  place 
bave  nothing  to  do  with  thèse  ethical  facts.  If  sin  is  to  ezist 
without  end,  as  our  Orthodox  friends  'oelieve,  then  endless 
punisliment  is  a  fact  in  the  moral  economy  of  God.  If  death 
has  the  power,  per  %e^  to  change  a  sinuer  into  a  saint,  or  to 
convert  a  very  imperfect  Christian  into  a  perfect  one,asall 
the  Orthodox  and  some  Unirersalists,  perhaps,  believe,  then 
^^  death  and  glory  "  is  one  of  tlie  phenomena  of  the  moral 
world.  But  I  am  not  writing  a  treatise  on  theology  but  only 
a  notice  of  a  book. 

The  reader  of  this  volume  can  hardly  fail  to  mark  the 
progress  our  dénomination  has  made  during  the  présent  cen- 
tury  in  the  matter  of  organization  and  Church  polity.  What 
was  little  better  than  chaos  has  been  reduced  to  order,  and 
without  undue  interférence  witli  personal  or  associated  free- 
dom  of  action  a  form  of  administration  has  been  introduced, 
which  is  largely  moulded  after  the  civil  government  of  the 
country,  and  is  gaining  year  by  year  in  gênerai  favor  and  effi- 
ciency.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  in  practically  ignoring 
the  whole  body  of  Associations  formerly  existing,  and  com- 
bining  ail  parishes  directly  in  State  Conventions,  we  hâve 
not  omitted  an  élément  of  utility  in  the  purpose  of  simplifi- 
cation. In  Massachusetts  and  New  York  the  Convention  be- 
comes  too  large  for  the  propcr  transaction  of  business,  when  ail 
the  [larishes  are  fully  represented,  and  besides,  an  Association 
occupying  a  certain  limited  territory  must  be  better  fitted  to 
know  its  own  needs  and  capabilities  than  this  larger  body, 
embracing  at  the  same  time  a  larger  territory,  with  more 
diversified  wants  and  opportunities.  Then  thèse  local  bodies 
will  hâve  their  annual  or  more  fréquent  meetings,  bringing 
togother  for  a  day  or  two  large  numbers  of  the  faithful  in  the 
région,  and  giving  opportunity  for  outsiders  to  see  and  hear 
what  we  believe  and  are  endeavoring  to  do.  And  to  make 
such  occasions  more  profitable  the  example  of  the  Qeneral 
Convention  of  eighty  years  ago  might  be  imitated,  of  regard- 
ing  thèse  Associations  as  branches  of  the  State  Convention  to 
be  visited  at  their  sessions  by  its  Committoes,  always  chosea 
from  brethren  beyond  the  Association  borders. 
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The  historj  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  educational 
institutions,  forma,  if  we  ezcept  aome  early  failures,  the  most 
grateful  and  eucouraging  portions  of  our  author^s  second  vol- 
ume. That  we  were  so  slow  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
éducation  ceases  to  be  matter  of  surprise  when  we  reâect  that 
almost  ail  the  recognized  leaming  with  wliich  in  our  earl;  his- 
tory  wo  chanced  to  corne  in  contact,  was  arrajed  in  opposition 
to  our  cherished  faith.  Orthodoxy  claimed  an  aristocracy  in 
éducation  and  looked  down  from  its  height  upon  Universal- 
ism  with  a  oontempt  which  it  did  not  care  to  conceal.  It  is 
worth  the  while  to  remark,  however,  that  the  best  scholarship 
of  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  vindicating  the  views  and  often 
the  interprétations  which  "  unlearned  and  ignorant  "  Univer- 
salists  then  ezpressed  and  over  which  learued  Orthodoxy  made 
itself  merry.  Besides,  in  this  neglect  of  éducation  we  only 
loUowed  the  example  of  othor  dissenting  sects.  The  Baptists 
and  Methodists  exiiibited  an  equal  if  not  a  greater  disregard 
for  the  intorests  of  éducation  than  ourselves.  Amoug  them 
in  their  early  history  there  was  a  fréquent  if  not  a  gênerai 
feeling  that  learning  was  somehow  adverse  to  real  piety.  Both 
thèse  dénominations  had  become  much  larger  than  ours  before 
they  engaged  with  any  zeal  in  the  work  of  promotiug  the  in- 
teresls  of  éducation. 

The  first  schools  we  can  be  said  to  hâve  founded,  though 
some  futile  attempts  had  been  mado  before,  were  the  Clinton 
Libéral  Institute  in  Central  New  York,  a  few  miles  southwest 
from  Utica,  and  the  Westbrook  Seminary,  in  the  immédiate 
vîcinity  of  Portland,  Me.  This  was  in  1831,  and  fifty  years 
after  the  beginning  of  our  denominational  life — a  half  century 
of  perpétuai  toil  and  struggle, —  and  little  more  was  donc  for 
the  next  twenty  years  than  to  keep  thèse  institutions  in  ex- 
istence and  give  them  a  very  moderate  prosperity.  In  1850 
the  whole  amount  of  property  invested  in  schools  by  us  did 
not  probably  exceed  $30,000.  But  the  proposition  and  pur- 
pose  to  found  Tufts  Collège,  adopted  a  year  or  two  préviens 
to  this  date,  awakened  a  new  interest  in  the  caui;e  of  educa. 
tion  which  has  never  slumbered  for  a  moment  since,  and  has 
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uecessarilj  eugaged  no  small  portion  of  pur  énergies  and  ab- 
sorbed  a  good  share  of  our  means.  The  resuit  is  that  in 
thèse  less  than  forty  years  we  liave  founded  and  moderatelj 
endowed  several  Académies,  four  collèges  in  as  manj  States, 
and  three  Theological  Seminaries,  and  our  $30,000  of  1850 
has  now  at  a  fair  estimate  grown  into  $3^000,000.  In  thèse 
various  institutions  about  a  liundred  Professors  and  teachers 
are  emplojed,  while  more  than  thirteen  huudred  students  of 
the  sçveral  grades  are  acquiring  an  éducation  to  fit  them  for 
the  varions  vocations  and  duties  of  life. 

But  having  done  so  much,  and  still  doing  more  and  more 
in  the  cause  of  éducation,  we  hâve  to  confess  our  deficiencies 
and  short-comiugs.  The  field  widens  as  we  contemplate  it. 
The  horizon  that  seemed  so  near  when  we  began  is  now  more 
distant,  but  the  beautj  of  its  coloring  attracts  the  eye  and  its 
glory  beckons  us  on.  We  hâve  only  entered  upon  a  path  that 
has  no  visible  termiuation.  New  wants,  larger  demands,  a 
wider  range  of  usefulness,  a  greater  and  greater  good,  will, 
«very  year,  every  génération,  présent  themselves,  and  we  may 
never  be  able  to  say  :  We  hâve  done  ail  we  désire,  never  feel 
that  we  hâve  reached  the  loftiest  idéal. 

Mean while  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  service 
which  our  institutions  of  learning  hâve  done  and  are  doing 
us.  Besides  what  they  are  accomplishiug  direotly  in  the  cul- 
ture of  our  own  children  and  the  diffusion  of  better  learning 
in  ail  our  neighborhoods,  and  the  larger  éducation  of  our 
clergy,  they  are  doing  us  an  almost  measureless  service  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world  about  us.  It  is  every where  seen  and 
acknowledged  that  though  young  in  the  confraternity  of 
churches  we  are  at  least  placing  ourselves  in  line  with  the 
oldest  in  our  respect  for  good  learning  and  in  our  eamest  en- 
deavors  and  sacrifices  for  its  promotion. 

The  last  though  not  the  least  striking  feature  of  this  vol- 
ume, is  its  Bibliography.  Somewhat  familiar  as  my  connection 
with  the  Universalist  Historical  Society  from  its  beginning  bas 
made  me  with  the  controversy  which  Universalism  has  called 
forth  'in  America,  I  confess  I  am  quite  amazed  at  the  ex- 
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tent  of  this  list  of  bocks,  pamphlets,  tracts  and  other  published 
matter  upoii  this  subject  which  Dr.  Eddj  has  gathered  up.  In 
favor  of  this  great  doctrine  and  against  it  he  enumerates  near- 
\j  2800  [separate  books,  treatises,  etc.,  etc.  The  amouut  of 
labor  required  in  the  performance  of  this  task  îs  something 
formidable  to  contemplate,  but  to  one  who  wishes  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  controversy  in  its  carrent  form 
through  thèse  seven  or  eight  générations,  it  is  simply  inval- 
uable.  It  would  be  surprising  if  it  were  not  incomplète,  but 
hère  is  enough  to  give  the  most  earnest  inquirer  ail  the  light 
he  needs.  Indeed,  the  verj  titles  which  Dr.  Eddy  has  care- 
fuUy  exhibited  in  full  with  date  and  place  of  publication,  would 
giye  one  a  pretty  good  conception  of  the  temper  of  the  times 
and  the  animu»  of  the  writers.  We  owe  the  author  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  this  labor  of  love,  which,  though  it  appears  as  au 
'appendix,  is  hardly  surpassed  in  interest  or  value  by  any  other 
part  of  the  work. 

I  am  sensible  how  imperfect  a  conception  of  the  work  it- 
self  any  thing  I  hâve  said  or  can  say  must  necessarily  give  ; 
but  if  it  shall  excite  in  the  reader  a  désire  to  see  the  volume 
hère  notioed,  my  purpose  will  be  reached.  The  work  is 
creditable  in  every  way  to  the  industry,  the  patience,  the 
candor  of  the  author,  and  an  honor  to  the  dénomination  wliose 
history  it  so  faithfuUy  and  vividly  sketches.  It  traces  the 
growth  of  our  cause  and  organization  from  the  smallest  be- 
ginnings,  in  the  midst  of  opposition  and  strife,  through  diffi- 
culties  ^nd  dangers,  to  their  présent  enviable  and  commanding 
position  ;  and  whatever  the  world  may  think  of  the  faith  we 
hold,  the  doctrine  we  preach,  it  will  be  obliged  to  confess  that 
we  hâve  never  been  ashamed  of  it,  never  faltered  in  our  aile- 
giance  to  it,  and  never  sought  by  unworthy  means  to  win  the 
favor  or  fellowship  of  our  neighbors.  As  a  dénomination  we 
were  born  to  no  inheritance  of  church  édifices  and  funds  and 
seats  of  learning.  At  the  beginning  we  had  only  our  own 
hands  and  the  truth  of  God.  What  we  are  today  we  bave 
under  divine  providence  made  ourselves.  What  we  possess 
we  hâve  earned.    Our  temples  of  worship,  our  institutions  of 
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learning,  our  religious  press,  ail  our  présent  means  of  commu- 
nication and  progress  we  hâve  ourselves  created.  The  religions 
world  about  us  has  not  only  lent  us  no  aid«  encouraged  us  by 
no  sympatliy,  but  has  with  rare  exceptions  frowued  upon  us, 
opposed  us,  traduced  us,  and  by  ail  the  means  in  its  power 
sought  to  resist  our  progress  and  counteract  our  inâuence. 
Yet  it  is  no  egotism  to  say  that  the  Universalist  Church  has 
been  teaching  the  Orthodox  world  some  truths  it  never  knew 
before.  Its  better  views  of  God,  its  larger  hopes  in  respect 
to  the  extent  of  Christ's  salvation,  the  glimpses  it  catches  now 
and  then  of  the  benign  reign  of  a  Fatiier,  a  wider  heaven  and 
a  narrower  hell,  reduced  even  by  Professor  Shedd  to  a  mère 
"  corner  of  the  universe,"  *'  a  covered  up  hole  '*  — ;  wliat  is  ail 
this  but  the  effect  of  the  great  truth  we  preach,  and  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles  preached  so  long  before  us,  that  ^^  Ood 
is  Love  ?" 

Throughout  our  history  Universalists  hâve  stood  for  the 
Bible  and  revealed  religion  and  stand  there  still.  To  swerve 
from  this  position  would  be  to  eut  the  uerve  of  our  power  and 
blast  ail  our  hopes  of  success.  Ohrist  is  the  Son  of  Ood  and 
the  Saviour  of  tlie  world.  In  hoc  vincesj  is  our  motto,  and  by 
this  we  shall  conquer.  Our  history  shows,  too,  that  while  we 
hâve  maintained  order  and  not  been  remiss  above  others  in 
good  Works  we  hâve  been  ready  to  do  our  part  in  ail  the  re. 
forms  of  the  âge,  which  promised  the  improvement  of  society. 
In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  "  Universalism  in  America  " 
is  a  work  which,  while  it  may  hâve  some  interest  for  religious 
people  of  every  sect,  has  spécial  claims  upon  the  members  of 
our  own  dénomination.  No  intelligent  Universalist  should  be 
îkt  of  the  history  of  his  own  Church,  and  this  applies 
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they  now  see  it.  It  will  toach  them  to  révérence  the  faithful 
who  in  earlier  times  labored  under  so  many  diflScuIties  and 
yet  so  well,and  into  whose  labors  amidst  so  many  advantages 
they  hâve  entered. 

r.  J.  Satoyer^  D.D. 


Article  XVII. 
A  Study  of  the  Atonement. 


Thb  poet  Young,  in  the  last  of  his  seven  "Satires  on  the 
Love  of  Famé/'  promised  his  readers 

**  Some  futnre  strain,  in  whioh  the  Mose  shâll  tell 
How  soienoe  dwindles,  and  how  yolames  swell; 
How  commentators  eaoh  dark  passage  shun, 
And  hold  their  farthing  candie  to  the  snn  ; 
How  tortored  texts  to  speak  our  sensé  are  made, 
And  eveiy  vice  Is  to  the  Scripture  laid,"— 

and  although  his  language  was  confessedly  satirical,  it  was 
barbed  with  sufficient  truthfulness  to  make  it  stick  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  where,  like  a  well-aimed  and  strongly  drîven  shaft, 
it  still  holds  lodgment,  and  to  some  exteut  serves  its  original 
end.  For  notwithstanding  the  patent  fact  that  science  in  gên- 
erai has  not  dwindled,  but  increased,  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  that,  together  with  the  other  sciences,  that  of  Bib- 
lical  interpretatien  has  made  notable  gains,  it  is  still  true  that 
many  commentators  and  représentatives  of  the  varions  exe- 
getical  schools  are  prone  to  shun  those  Scriptural  passages 
which  cannot  be  explained  in  the  light  of  their  views,  or  to 
twist  and  pervert  them  as  ingeniously  as  *  possible  to  bring 
them  into  seeming  harmony  with  the  dogmas  which  they 
fondly  cherish,  and  to  which  they  hâve  pledged  themselves 
beforehand. 

I  bring  no  railing  accusation  against  any  particular  set 
of  interpreters.  I  simply  call  attention  to  a  prévalent  ten- 
dency,  which  is  limited  to  no  one  sect,  but  from  whick,  prob- 
ably,  no  sect  is  entirely  free.     1  make  bold  to  say  that  iiir  mr      t 
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opinion  onr  own  sect  is  not  entirelj  bejond  some  suspicion 
of  being  influenced  by  ihat  toudencj,  in  rospect  to  ita  treatment 
of  certain  passages  which  bear  upon  disputed  questions.  Not 
so  much  in  regard  to  the  foremost  question  upon  wbich  it  bas 
differed,  and  differs  still,  from  tbe  most  of  tbe  other  great 
bodies  of  Christians,  as  in  regard  to  some  lesser  and  subordi- 
nate  questions,  do  I  think  that  1  see  that  tbis  suspicion  is  true. 
No  oue  can  justlj  cbarge  tbe  Uuiversaiist  Cburch  with  hav- 
ing  sbunned  any  of  tbe  passages  wbicb  bear,  or  are  supposed 
to  bear,  on  tbe  pre-eminentiy  important  question  of  tbe  des- 
tiny  of  buman  kind.  Far  from  it,  tbis  Cburcb  bas  made  a 
specialty  of  tbe  interprétation  of  tbose  passages,  and  bas  dealt 
no  less  frequently  and  openly  witb  such  of  tbem  as  are  corn- 
monly  daimed  by  tbe  Partialist  Cburobes  in  support  of  tbe 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  than  witb  tbose  wbich  sup- 
port in  tbe  plainest  manner  tbe  great  doctrine  of  tbe  final  sal- 
▼ation  of  ail  men.  Universalist  preacbers  and  commentators, 
instead  of  shunning  tbe  passages  wbich  relate  to  the  punish- 
ment of  impénitent  people,  bave  sometimes  been  cbarged,  on 
tbe  other  band,  witb  treating  tbose  passages  too  ezclusively, 
to  tbe  negleot  of  other  portions  of  Ood's  word  to  mankind. 
They  bave  been  cbarged  witb  an  excess  of  controversialism. 
Wbether  tbis  charge  be  true  or  not,  it  exonérâtes  tbem  from 
the  counter  charge  of  refusiug  to  consider  tliose  parts  of  tbe 
Bible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  bave  not  only  considered 
them,  but  bave  rescued  them  from  the  darkness  in  wbich  the 
Partialîstic  interprétation  iuvolved  them.  They  bave  been 
the  pioneers  in  throwing  light  upon  tbose  passages  and  show- 
ing  what  they  really  mean.  That  they  bave  made  tbem  ail 
entirely  clear  is  pQrhaps  more  than  can  be  fairly  daimed.  I 
think  it  is  ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  am  still  waiting  for  a  thor- 
oughly  satisfactory  explanation  of  tbose  passages  which  refer 
to  the  second  death.  But  in  tbe  main  the  Universalist  exege- 
sis  ot  tbose  portions  of  Scripture  which  bear  on  the  subject 
of  buman  destiny,  is  clear,  and  rational,  and  convinoing. 
Every  ye&i^  it  makes  couverts  among  scbolars  and  tbinkers, 
and  in  the  end  it  will  surely  prevail  as  tbe  truth. 
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I  am  uot  sure  tliat  the  same  oan  be  said,  however,  in  regard 
to  a  certain  class  of  passages  wbicli  relate  to  the  method,  or 
to  the  moral  and  spiritual  processes,  bj  which  the  resuit  is  to 
be  accomplished.  To  speak  more  directly,  I  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness,  in  one  important  particular,  of  the  ordinary  Univer- 
salist  idea  of  the  atonement,  and  the  ordinarj  Universalist 
man  '.er  of  dealing  with  some  of  the  passages  which  bear  upon 
it.  As  a  sample  of  the  class  of  passages  to  which  I  refer,  let 
me  instance  the  first  and  second  verses  of  the  second  chapter 
of  the  first  gênerai  epistle  of  John  :  '^  If  any  man  siu,  we 
bave  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jésus  Ohrist  the  righteous  ; 
and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only, 
but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  our  Church  bas  treated  this  passage  ; 
for  while  it  bas  properlj  laid  great  stress  upon  the  évidence 
which  the  passage  furnishes  as  to  the  extensiveness  of  the 
work  which  Christ  does  for  mankiud,  it  bas  failed,in  mj  opin- 
ion, to  give  due  récognition  to  the  character  of  that  work,  or 
the  nature  of  that  atonement,  as  indicated  hj  the  language  of 
which  the  apostle  makes  use.  It  bas  failed  to  give  a  olear 
and  satisfactory  explauation  of  the  statement  that  Jésus  Christ 
is  our  advocate  witli  the  Father,  and  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,it  bas  hardljgiven  any  expia- 
nation  at  ail,  but  bas  contented  itself  witli  denjing  and  dis- 
proving  the  interprétation  which  is  giveu  bj  the  Partialist 
Churcbes. 

I  say  the  interprétation,  rather  than  the  interprétations,  of 
the  Partialist  Churcbes,  because,  notwithstanding  the  varia- 
tions to  which  it  is  subjected  by  them,  tbey  ail  Iiold  to  the 
same  fundamental  theory,  basing  their  varions  modifications 
upon  essentially  the  same  promises  which  tbey  assume  to 
begiu  with.      What  their  theory  is  may  be  briefiy  told  ; 
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•*  Thare  to  ooDverte  with  eyerlastiDg  Rroanf, 
Uorespited,  nnpitied,  anreprieTed, 
Aces  of  hopeleas  eDd,'* — 

but  that  Ho  was  willing  to  releaae  us  from  tlie  penalty  if  Bome 
one  else,  who  was  properly  qualified,  would  serve  as  our  substi- 
tute,  and  in  our  stead  bear  tlie  penalty,  or  such  an  équivalent 
for  it  as  would  satisfy  His  wounded  honor  and  vindicate  the 
claims  of  justice.  Such  a  substitute  was  found  in  the  person 
of  Jésus  Christ,  His  Son,  who,  by  humiliating  himself  to  wear 
onr  nature  and  sufiering  death  upon  the  cross,  made  répara- 
tion ior  our  sins  and  appeased  Uod's  wrathful  feelings  towards 
us.  Having  home  in  our  stead  what  we  deserved,  he  is  enti- 
tled  to  deniand  our  exemption  from  it  ;  and  this  he  dees  if  by 
faith  in  bim  we  accept  his  services.  Standing  before  the  throne 
of  Ck>d,  he  advocates  the  cause  of  those  sinners  who  trust  in 
him,  and  by  pleading  for  their  acquittai  on  the  ground  that  he 
has  suffered  for  them  and  has  satisfied  the  blaims  of  justice, 
he  propitiates  Gbd  towards  them  and  saves  them  from  hell. 

Now  this  theory  certainly  has  the  merit  of  being  easy  to 
understand.  It  is  definite,  clear,  and,  if  the  promises  be 
granted,  logical.  It  rightly  begins  with  a  définition  of  sin 
and  a  statement  of  it»  conséquences,  showing  the  need  of  a 
propitiation  for  it,  and  of  our  having  an  advocate  with  the 
Father  on  account  of  it.  Ând  it  cannot  be  denied,  moreover, 
that  b^lief  in  it  has  a  mighty  influence  to  make  men  love  and 
henor  Jésus  and  dévote  their  possessions  and  lives  to  his  cause. 
Its  natural  tendency  is  to  make  them  feel  that  he  is  their  beat 
friend  and  only  hope,  and  to  excite  in  them  a  lively  gratitude 
for  the  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  them. 

But  notwithstanding  ail  that  may  be  said  in  its  favor,  we 
feel  obliged  to  reject  this  theory  as  unreasonable,  unscriptural, 
and  dishonoring  to  Qod.  We  cannot  admit  its  définition  of 
sin,  nor  consent  to  the  imputation  which  it  casts  on  (Jod's 
character.  Désirable  as  it  is  that  men  should  love  and  honor 
Christ  the  Son,  it  is  at  least  equally  important  that  they  should 
love  and  honor  God  the  Father  ;  and  the  tendency  of  this  the- 
ory is  to  exalt  the  Son  at  the  expeuse  of  the  Father  in  tlie  es« 
teem  and  affection  of  mankind.      It  derogates  from  CKkI's 
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goodness,  tnercifulness,  and  lovableness,  and  inclines  its  be- 
lievers  to  regard  Hîm  with  a  shrinking  feeling,  a  feeling  of 
uncomfortablc  awe  and  timidity,  instead  of  with  that  filial 
feeling  which  they  ouglit  to  entertain  as  Uis  children  and  lieirs. 
While  calling  Him  the  Patlier,  it  really  présents  Him  in  an 
unfatherly  character  and  ascribes  to  Him,  under  the  name  of 
justice,  the  grossest  injustice  of  which  tho  mind  can  oonceive. 
The  Bible,  rightly  interpreted,  gives  no  shadow  of  support  to 
it.  Nowhere  in  its  pages  is  Ohrist  called  a  substitute  for  sin- 
ners.  Nowhere  is  it  said  that  he  has  expiated  our  sins  or  ap- 
peased  Qod's  wrath.  Nowhere  is  it  said  or  intimated  that  he 
desires  to  save  us  from  the  punishment  of  our  sins.  Nowhere 
is  it  said  that  the  punishment  which  we  deserve  is  infinité  in 
amonnt  or  everlasting  in  duration.  Ail  of  this  our  Ohurch 
has  clearlj  seen  and  repeatedlj  stated,  giving  no  uncertain 
Sound. 

But  what  then  ?  If  Ohrist  be  not  our  advocate  with  the 
Father,  and  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  in  the  sensé  which 
this  theory  gives  to  the  words,  in  what  sonse  is  he  so  ?  How 
shall  we  interpret  the  apostle's  positive  statement  ?  To  say 
that  his  language  is  metaphorical,  and  true  in  no  other  than  a 
figurative  sensé,  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  case  ;  for  it  is  not 
to  interpret  the  statement  at  ail.  Granting  that  it  is  metaphor- 
ical, of  what  is  it  metaphorical  ?  What  fact  does  the  figure 
express  to  our  minds  ?  What  fact  did  the  apostle  intend  to 
express  by  it  ?  Let  us  not  évade  the  issue.  Qood  old  Thomas 
FuUer  prayed  that  he  might  never  rack  a  Scripture  simile  be 
yond  the  true  intent  thereof,  lest,  instead  of  sucking  milk,  he 
should  squeeze  blood  out  of  it.  His  prayer  was  a  wise  one, 
and  might  well  hâve  been  heeded  by  those  who  hâve  so  inter> 
preted  this  passage  as  to  squeeze  blood  from  it.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  put  too  much  water 
into  the  pure  milk  of  this  part  of  God's  word.  Dr.  Bushnell, 
in  his  work  entitled  "  God  in  Christ,"  charged  the  Unitarian 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  with  ^^  pumping  out  "  the  contents 
of  the  Scriptural  forms  ;  and  he  deQned  the  doctrine  as  that 
which  identifies  atonement  with  reconciliation  of  men  ta  God. 
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That  îs  exactly  the  doctrine  of  atonement  wliicli  lias  provaîled 
in  the  Universalist  Cliurch  ever  since  the  time  of  Hosea  Bal- 
lon, who  enunciated  it  and  advocated  it  in  his  "  Treatîse  on 
Atonement,"  where  he  argues  that  Ood,  being  infinité  and  un- 
cbangeable,  does  not  ueed  to  be  reconciled  to  men,  and  is 
never  unreconciled,  no  matter  how  deeplj  they  are  steeped  in 
their  sins.  I  am  free  to  say  that  his  logic  limps,  and  is  very 
lame,  and  that  his  doctrine  of  atonement  is  fairly  amenable 
to  Dr.  BushneU's  accusation.  It  does  pump  out  the  signifi- 
cant  contents  of  such  Scriptural  passages  as  the  one  I  bave 
quoted.  It  neither  squeezes  blood  nor  sucks  milk  from  their 
languagA,  but  leaves  them  without  any  raeaning  at  ail. 

I  am  convinced  thatour  Ohurch  bas  not  donc  its  final  think- 
ing,  nor  said  its  last  word,  ou  the  subjoct  of  the  atonement, 
and  that  before  it  shall  hâve  doue  so  it  will  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  the  atonement  embraces  not  only  a  reconciliation  of 
mcn  to  their  Maker,  but  also  a  reconciliation  of  their  Maker 
to  them.  Not  that  He  hâtes  them  and  loathes  them,  as  was 
tau^ht  by  Jonathan  Edwards  in  his  horrible  sermon  on  *^  Sin- 
ners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  Ood."  Not  that  He  is  en- 
raged  against  them  like  a  furious  man,  or  is  in  any  wise  indis- 
posed  to  be  merciful  to  them.  Not  that  He  does  not  love 
them  witb  infinité  tenderness,  or  that  He  needs  to  be  changea 
in  His  purpose  concerning  them.  But  that  because  He  does 
love  them  and  loves  righteousness  also,  He  is  disploased  with 
them,  and  indignant  towards  them,  and  to  that  extenl  nnrecon* 
ciled  to  them,  when  they  transgress  His  moral  law  and  dea- 
pitefuUy  disregard  His  wishes,  wallowing  like  swine  in  their 
trespasses  and  sins.  It  is  no  unmeaning  figure  of  speech,  and 
no  raere  figure,  which  the  Bible  uses  when  it  says,  accordiug 
to  King  James's  Version,  that  ^^  Ood  is  angry  with  the  wicked 
every  day,"  or,  as  the  Revised  Version  rendors  it,  that  *^  God 
hath  indignation  every  day."  Why  should  He  not  hâve  in- 
dignation ?  Why  should  He  not  be  righteously  angry,  in  the 
same  sensé  in  which  we  are  told  to  be  angry  and  sin  not/  If 
He  is  a  true  Father,  how  can  He  be  otherwise  than  displeased 
and  indignant  and  unreconciled  when  His  children  sin  against 
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Him  and  against  tlieir  own  souIs  ?  Can  He  regard  them  with 
complacency  and  be  favorable  to  them  wheu  they  are  in  a 
State  of  rébellion  against  Him  ?  Not  so.  He  can  love  them, 
and  certainly  does  love  them,  even  when  they  are  most  rebel- 
lions, but  His  love  does  not  preveut  Him,  noris  there  any  rea- 
son  whj  it  should  prevent  Him,  from  being  very  indignant 
towards  them.  There  is  no  conflict  between  love  and  indig- 
nation, or,  if  700  please,  between  love  and  righteous  auger, 
as  everj  true  father  knows  ;  and  as  long  as  thej  remain  in  sin 
His  paternal  displeasure  must  rest  upon  them.  As  long  as 
thej  continue  unreconciled  to  Him,  He,  for  a  différent  cause, 
is  unreconciled  to  them  ;  and  before  there  can  be  an  atone- 
ment,  or  at-oue-ment,  both  parties  must  cease  to  be  unrecon- 
ciled. His  children  must  become  pénitent  and  obedient  and 
loving  towards  Him,  and  He  must  become  activelj  forgiviug, 
or  propitious,  toward  them. 

As  to  His  alleged  unchangeableness,  and  the  barrier  wbich 
it  is  supposed  to  présent  to  this  view,  there  is  nothing  in  it. 
He  is  indeed  withoot  variableness  or  shadow  of  tnruing,  but 
not  in  anj  such  sensé  as  to  make  Him  equally  favorable,  or 
equallj  indiffèrent,  to  both  righteousness  and  unrighteousness, 
virtue  and  sin.  That  kind  of  unchangeableness  belongs  onlj 
to  the  goda  of  the  heathen.  Their  graven  images,  made  of 
senseless  wood  and  stone,  undergo  no  change  of  feeling.  But 
our  Qod  is  not  a  wooden  god.  He  is  a  Person,  with  a  moral 
character,  loving  some  things  and  hating  their  oppoeites,  ap- 
proving  of  some  things  and  disapproviug  of  their  opposites, 
reconciled  to  some  things  and  unreconciled  to  their  opposites. 
His  unchangeableness  consists  not  in  the  fizitj  of  His  émo- 
tions, nor  in  His  lack  of  émotion,  but  in  the  stabilitj  of  His 
character,  which  is  a  guarantj  that  He  will  always  act  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  same  principles,  and  be  affected  in  the  same 
waj  by  the  same  moral  conditions.  It  is  the  unchangeable- 
ness not  of  a  driven  stake,  which  is  unaffected  bj  its  snrround- 
ings,  but  of  an  absolately  accurate  needle,  which  alwajs 
responds  in  preciselj  the  same  waj  to  the  same  magnetic 
influences.    Gtod's  character  undergoes  no  change,  but,  pre- 
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ciselj  for  that  reason,  His  feelings  do  change.  He  does  not 
love  to-day  wliat  He  hated  yesterday,  non  love  îii  one  persoii 
what  He  liâtes  in  another.  But  now,  as  always,  He  loves  rlght- 
eoiisness  and  hâtes  unrîghteousness,  is  pleased  with  the  obe- 
dîent  and  displeased  with  the  disobedient,  and  whenever  His 
children  change  their  attitude  towards  Hiin  from  obédience  to 
disobedience,  or  vice  versa^  His  feelîng  towards  them  under- 
goes  a  change  from  approbation  to  disapprobation,  or  vice 
versa. 

The  only  logical  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  Ood  must 
be  reconciled  to  mon  who  hâve  sinned,as  well  as  they  to  Him, 
in  order  to  effect  a  complète  at-one-ment,  is  not  ni  asserting 
the  unchangeableness  of  His  character,  but  in  asserting  that 
it  is  not  in  accordance  with  His  character  to  hâte  sin  or  to  be 
displeased  with  sinners.  And  this  is  what  Hosea  Ballou  did 
not  hesitato  to  toach.  In  his  "Treatise  on  Atonement"  (chap- 
ter  iii.)  he  straitly  dénies  that  God  is  ever  grieved  at  ail  be- 
cause  of  what  His  créatures  do  ;  and  teaches  that,  on  the  con- 
trary,  He  Himself  is  the  cause  of  what  they  do,  and  that  they 
cannot  help  it,  being  simply  His  instruments,  drawn  this  way 
or  that  way,  înto  what  we  call  virtue  or  what  we  call  sin,  not 
ot  thehr  own  free  choice  and  agency,  but  by  force  of  the  in- 
ducements  presented  to  them  by  the  conditions  under  which 
they  lîve.  Practically,  Ballou's  philosophy  of  sin  reduces  it 
at  the  worst  to  a  human  mistake,  which  (Jod  intended  that 
mon  should  make.  And  while  our  Church  at  the  présent  day 
is  by  no  means  pledged  to  that  philosophy,  nor  as  a  whole 
ever  has  been,  yet  it  has  been  and  now  is,  if  I  mistake  not, 
muoh  too  seriously  afiected  by  it.  It  has  weakened  our  sensé 
of  the  exceeding  sinfnlness  of  sin  and  our  appréhension  of  its 
conséquences*  and  has  naturallv  tonded  to  belittle  our  conoen- 
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is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  wo  need  something  more.  For  sin, 
though  iiot  an  infinité  offence  against  God,  and  not  incitîng 
Him  to  hâte  us,  or  to  condemn  us  to  everlasting  torment,  is 
an  actual  offence  against  Him,  and  causes  Him  to  regard  us 
with  righteous  displeasure;  and  according  to  our  turpitude  is 
tlie  degree  of  His  indignation  towards  us.  There  can  be  no 
atonement  between  Him  and  us  till  His  displeasure  is  removed 
from  us,  and  His  indignation  exchanged  for  approbation  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  until  He  becomes  propitious  towards  us.  I 
do  not  say  until  He  be  persuaded  to  love  us,  but  until  He  be 
propitiated. 

How  shall  He  be  propitiated  ?  It  is  often  said  that  ail  that 
is  needed  to  secure  His  forgiveness  and  appfoval  is  our  repent- 
ance  and  reformation.  If  we  sincerely  repent  of  our  sins  and 
live  righteouslj  He  will  freely  forgivo  us,  it  is  said,  and  will 
show  Himself  propitious  towards  us.  And  this  is  true.  The 
Bible  says  so,  and  reason  says  so.  It  says  that  '^of  a  truth  6od 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth 
Him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with  Him."  It 
says  that  '^if  the  wicked  will  tum  from  ail  his  sins  that  he 
bath  committed,  and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he 
shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not  die.  AU  his  transgressions  that 
he  hath  committed,  they  shall  not  be  mentioned  unto  him  :  in 
bis  righteousness  that  he  hath  donc  he  shall  live."  But  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  thèse  statements  involve  a  condition  to  be 
fulfiUed  by  men  themselves.  Jf  the  wicked  will  turn  from  ail 
bis  sins  and  keep  ail  of  Ood's  statutes,  then,  and  then  only, 
he  shall  be  forgiven  and  live.  The  same  condition  is  implied 
in  St.  Peter's  statement.  It  is  a  glorious  truth  that  if  man- 
kind  would  cease  sinning  of  their  own  accord,  and  would 
henceforth  live  as  they  ought  to  live,  God  would  freely  forgive 
them  ail  past  offences,  not  demanding  any  compensation  for 
the  obédience  which  they  hâve  withheld.  He  would  be  pro- 
pitious to  them  on  the  ground  of  their  présent  attitude,  and 
on  the  same  conditions  He  would  bave  been  so  at  any  time  in 
the  world's  whole  history.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  would 
not  so  repent  of  their  own  accord  ;  they  would  not  thus  turn 
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from  ail  theîr  sîiis,  and  live  righteouslj  as  they  bught  to  live. 
Tbey  would  not  do  it  iu  ancieut  times,  nor  would  they  do  it  at 
the  présent  day  ;  so  that  whether  or  not  somo  of  our  Congre- 
gational  brethren  are  right  iu  theîr  theory  that  men  could  be 
saved  by  the  light  of  nature  and  of  conscience,  if  they  chose 
to  give  heed  to  it,  the  fact  remains  that  they  need  a  mediator 
between  God  aud  themselves,  a  personal  Savioor  outside  of 
themselves,  to  supplément  with  bis  influence  the  ligiit  of  na- 
ture and  of  conscience,  and  so  to  bring  about  such  a  change 
in  their  ctiaracters  that  Ood  can  be  propitious  to  them. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  a  sensé  in  which  God  is  propitious  even 
to  the  unrepeutant,  as  there  is  a  sensé  in  which  He  is  always 
forgiving  towards  ail  men  :  but  as,  notwithstauding  His  forgiv- 
ingness,  He  does  not  forgive  any  one  in  a  state  of  impenitenoe, 
so,  notwithstauding  His  propitioasness,  He  is  not  actoaliy 
propitious,  iu  the  sensé  of  giving  approval  and  tokens  of  His 
pleasuro  and  the  privilège  of  communion  with  Him,  to  any 
one  who  refuses  to  turn  from  his  sins.  Only  when,  in  love  to 
Him,  men  cessa  to  do  eWl  and  leam  to  do  well,  or  at  least 
make  an  honest  and  persistent  endeavor  to  do  so,  is  He  pro- 
pitious to  them  in  this  partioular  sensé  of  the  word.  And  as 
it  is  only  through  the  influence  of  His  Son  Jésus  Ohrist  that 
men  as  a  gênerai  rule  will  thus  love  and  obey  Him,  we  may 
say  that  indirectly  it  is  Christ  who  makes  Him  propitious  to 
us,  by  first  making  us  pénitent  and  loving  towards  Him. 

Or,  to  State  the  matter  somewhat  difierently ,  only  as  Christ 
is  found  in  us  are  we  fiilly  reconciled  to  God,  so  that  He  can 
be  reconciled  to  us  ;  and  we  may  therefore  say  that  it  is  Ohrist 
in  us  who  prepitiates  Him.  In  an  important,  though  some- 
what mystical,  sensé,  Christ  in  us  is  our  advooate  with  the 
Father  and  the  propitiation  for  our  sins. 

Is  this  ail  ?  Is  this  what  the  apostle  intended  by  the  state- 
ment  to  which  I  hâve  called  attention  ?  Evidently  not.  For 
he  said  not,  If  any  man  repent  and  become  righteous,  we 
hâve  an  advooate  with  the  Father,  but  ^^  If  any  man  sin,  we 
bave  an  advooate  with  the  Father."  The  advocacy  which  he 
had  in  mind  was  not  that  which  is  exerted  by  Christ's  spirit 
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within  men,  inclining  God  to  forgire  their  past  sins,  but  the 
advocacy  which  is  exerted  by  Jésus  himself  in  behalf  of  men 
who  are  still  sinners,  in  whom  bis  spirit  does  not  dwell.  The 
propitiation  whioh  he  had  in  mind  was  not  merelj  the  influence 
which  Ohrist  exerts  upon  Gk>d  in  favor  of  his  own  disciples, 
but  that  which  he  exercises  in  favor  of  ail  men.  And  it  is 
blessedly  true  that  there  is  such  an  influence. 

It  is  an  inestimablj  precious  truth  that  Ohrist  is  not  onlj 
the  cause  of  a  change  in  God's  feeling  towards  us  when, 
tbrough  his  influence,  we  repent  of  our  sins,  but  that  he  is 
also  the  cause  of  God's  antécédent  willingness  to  forgive  us 
on  condition  of  pénitence  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  the 
cause  not  only  of  that  particular  propitiousness  which  consists 
in  Gk)d's  actual  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  but  of  that  générât 
propitiousness  with  which  He  regards  us  even  before  He  for- 
gives  us,  wbile  we  are  yet  in  our  sins,  and  which  underlies 
His  entire  treatment  of  us.      In  short,  let  us  not  hold  back 
from  sajing  that,  in  a  true  and  very  precious  sensé,  Ohrist  is 
the  cause  of  God's  lore  to  us,  because  of  what  he  is  with  réf- 
érence to  us  —  our  spiritual  Head,  and  the  représentative  be- 
fore Gk>d  of  the  perfcct  manhood  to  which  we  shall  Hnallj 
corne.    As  the  first  man  Adam  was  a  représentative  of  the 
whole  race  in  respect  to  their  sinfulness  and  gênerai  imperfec- 
tion, 80  Ohrist  is  the  représentative  of  ail  mankind  in  respect 
to  their  better  possibilities  and  the  perfection  to  which  they 
will  attain  in  the  future  ;  and  it  is  because  of  this  fact  that 
God  loves  them  so.    In  Ohrist  God  sees  a  realization  of  the 
divine  possibilities  which  exist  in  even  the  worst  of  men  ;  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  Ohristlike  man  that  shall  be,  which  is  pros- 
pectively  in  every  one  of  them,  He  loves  them  and  is  willing 
to  bear  patiently  with  them,  and  not  onlj  to  forgive  them 
when  thej  repent  of  their  sins,  but  to  assist  them  in  everj  waj 
which  is  possible.    He  imputes  to  them  the  perfect  manhood 
which  Jésus  Ohrist  alreadj  shows,  and  for  the  sake  of  that 
righteousness  is  propitiouslj  inclined  to  them, — just  as  a 
potter  imputes  to  the  rude  clay  in  his  hand  the  fair  propor- 
tions of  the  finished  vessel   which  serves  as  liis  model,  and 
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therefore  does  not  throw  it  away,  but  patientlj  bestows  his 
labor  on  it,  uo  mattor  .  how  reluctantly  it  may  yield  to  his 
touch  ;  or  just  as  a  motber,  bending  above  her  cradled  child, 
imputes  to  it  the  strength  and  grâces  of  the  man  or  the  woman 
into  whoni  it  will  grow,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  maturity  is 
willing  to  toil  for  it,  and  to  educate  it,  and  to  be  kind  to  it, 
even  when  for  its  transgressions  she  must  be  displeased  with  it 
and  punish  it.  The  finished  vessel  is  an  advocate  for  the  rude 
clay  in  the  potter's  hand  :  it  pleads  with  the  potter  not  to  throw 
the  clay  away,  but  to  be  propitious  toward  it.  The  idéal  man 
or  woman  is  an  advocate  for  the  ignorant,  disobedient  child, 
pleading  for  its  éducation,  its  repeated  forgiveness,  its  patient 
treatment  in  its  parents'  house.  And  even  so  Jésus  Christ  is 
an  advocate  witli  the  Father  for  weak,  imperfect,  sinful  men. 
He  pleads  not  that  he  has  reoompensed  God  for  their  sins,  not 
that  he  has  borne  the  puuishment  due  to  their  sins,  nor  even 
that  he  died  for  them  on  Calvary,  except  as  that  fact  is  involved 
in  his  history  and  shows  his  true  character.  He  puts  forward 
no  argument  based  on  any  con tract  express  or  implied.  He  puts 
himself  forward  as  the  best  of  ail  arguments,  incitiug  God  to 
forgive  mankind  and  to  continue  His  grâce  to  them,  not  in 
return  for  anything  that  he  has  donc,  but  in  considération  of 
what  he  is  —  their  spiritual  représentative,  the  exponent  of 
their  possibilities,  the  example  of  what  may  be  finally  made 
of  them.  By  this  living  argument,  this  personal  plea,  this 
direct  illustration  of  the  worth  of  mankind,  he  makes  God  to 
be  propitious  to  them,  so  that,  even  though  they  sin  against 
Him,  He  will  not  cast  them  oflf  forever,  but  though  He  cause 
grief  will  hâve  compassion  upon  them,  and  provide  a  way  for 
them  to  obtain  life  eternal  at  last. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  God  did  not  love  mankind  before  the 
birth  of  Jésus  Ghrîst  just  as  truly  and  compassionately  as 
since  that  event,  the  answer  is,  Of  course  He  did,  because 
from  the  time  when  He  created  mankind,  and,  indeed,  from 
eternity,  He  had  Christ  in  mind  as  their  représentative.  Christ 
is  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  fouudation  of  the  world.  He  had 
glory  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was  ;  and  then,  as 
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uow,  God  saw  in  him  the  perfect  patteru  of  righteousness  to 
which  at  last  ail  humau  soûls  shall  be  conformcd.  Were  it 
not  lor  thîs  fact  ît  may  faîrly  be  doubted  whether  God  would 
bave  ever  created  mankind.  It  may  be  doubted  if  He  would 
bave  made  a  race  of  beings  who  would  sin  against  Him  as 
mankind  do,  a  race  so  imperfect,  so  rebellious,  and  some  of 
whose  members  are  so  ^rossly  iniquitous,  so  vile  beyond  meas- 
ure,  unless  He  bad  had  something  better  in  view.  For  Christ's 
sake  He  is  propitious  to  them.  For  Ghrist'ssake  He  forgives 
them  their  manifold  sins. 

Thusit  is  that  Jésus  Christ  is  our  advooate  witli  the  Father, 
and  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  And  while  he  is  thus  the 
propitiation  for  the  whole  world,  he  is  speciallv  the  propitia- 
tion for  those  who  bolieve  on  him,  and  who,  while  he  pleads 
for  them  as  he  pleads  for  ail  others,  join  their  pleading  to  bis 
own,  holding  him  up  before  the  Fatlier  as  the  object  of  their 
aspiration,  offering  him  as  ti)e  expression  of  their  faith  and 
dévotion,  the  représentative  of  what  they  wish  and  are  striving 
to  be.  If,  in  our  weakuess  and  sinfulness,  we  take  Christ  as 
our  divine  example,  looking  unto  him  as  the  author  and  fin- 
isher  of  our  faith,  and  sincerely  trying  to  be  like  him,  we  can 
consistently  présent  him  to  God  as  our  peace  offering.  With 
him  as  our  Lamb  we  can  go  boldly  to  God,  and,  laying  him  as 
it  were  upon  the  altar,  can  say,  There,  Lord,  is  my  sincère 
expression  of  what  I  désire,  and  am  trying,  to  be  ;  I  am  sin- 
ful  ;  I  bave  as  yet  no  righteousness  of  my  own  to  ofier  ;  but 
I  ofier  bis  righteousness  as  a  manifestation  of  my  heart's  in- 
most  longing.  And  God  will  so  accept  him,  taking  our  will 
thus  expressed  for  the  performance  which  we  caunot  yet  reu- 
der,  meeting  our  iaith  with  forgivenoss,  and  our  aspiration 
with  the  assistance  of  His  Spirit  of  grâce.  He  will  doubly 
impute  Christ's  righteousness  to  us,  —  once,  as  to  ail  men,  on 
account  of  his  relation  to  us  as  our  Head,  and  once  on  account 
of  our  relation  to  him  as  disciples,  —  and  will  be  doubly  pro- 
pitious to  us  for  the  same  double  cause. 

In  a  récent  poem,  entitled  "  My  Christmas  Gift,"  by  Rose 
Terry  Cooke,  occur  thèse  Unes  : 
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*<  Lord,  still  Thoa  i^ivest  gifts  to  me; 

Tby  meroy,  like  the  d«w, 
From  day  to  day  my  glad  eyes  see, 
ForeTer  freth  and  new. 


*'  What  shaU  I  oo  Thine  altar  lay 
From  oat  my  want  and  woe? 
What  offériogB  on  this  happy  day 
Within  Thy  temple  stow? 

**  I,  the  poor  beggar  at  Thy  door, 
To  Thee  what  can  I  bring? 
The  want  of  ail  tbings  is  my  store; 
ShaU  I  Thy  praisee  sing? 


**  A  poor  and  blemished  sacrifiée, 

That  Israël  would  not  own, 
How  oan  I  bring  before  Thine  eyes, 
Or  cast  beneath  Thy  throne? 

**  Look  Thon  npon  Thy  spotless  Lamb, 

Who  came  my  dns  to  bear; 
The  feeblest  of  his  fold  I  am, 
Tet  Thoa  wilt  find  me  there. 

**  The  smoking  flax,  the  broken  reed, 
Thy  meroy  wUl  not  soom  ; 
A  worthless  gift,  that  yet  can  plead, 
*  Hy  Lord  to-day  was  bom  I  '  '* 

Qualifj,  if  need  be,  a  word  or  two  in  thèse  verses  ;  bat  do 
they  not,  on  the  whole,  express  a  great  truth,  to  which  our 
Ohurch  might  with  profit  dévote  more  attention  ?  The  sug^ 
gestion  is  offered  for  what  it  is  worth. 

JE.  O.  Sweetêety  D.D. 
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AbTICLB   XVIII. 

Doe9  the  Greeh  Article  Definef 

It  does  not  become  the  présent  writer  to  compete,  in  mat- 
ters  of  scholarship,  with  those  who  are  specialists  in  such 
matters. 

"  I  walk  with  bare,  hnsbed  feet  the  gronnd 
They  tread  with  boldnees  shod.*' 

But  Little  Barefoot  may  walk,  though  he  bave  to  take  care 
not  needfui  for  Wellington  or  Blncher. 

A  carrent  question  seems  to  be,  ^^  Does  the  Qreek  Article 
define  ?"  I  take  the  hand  of  one  shod  with  classical  learning, 
and  he  shows  me  :  ^^  The  Article  is  originally  a  demon%trative 
pranoun.  .  .  The  real  Article  generally  corresponds  to  the 
English  definite  Article.  It  serves  to  set  forth  an  object, 
either  as  a  single  one  (the  individualizing  Article) ,  or  as  a 
class  (the  generio  Article)."  The  **  individualizing  Article  '* 
was  évident  to  me  :  the  "  generic  Article,"  he  informs  me, 
"  indicates  a  whole  class  of  homogeneous  objects."  —  Dr.  Geo. 
Ourtiue.  As  a  spécimen  of  the  generic  Article  in  English, 
we  may  refer  to  :  "  Tlie  horse  is  a  quadruped  ;  "  "  the  mon- 
key  is  quadrumanous."  The  use  of  the  Article  hère  "  indi- 
cates whole  classes  of  homogeneous  objects."  Hj  such  ex- 
pressions we  mean  to  say  that  ail  individuals  of  the  genus  or 
class  are  severally  quadrupeds,  or  quadrumanous,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Referring  to  mankind,  we  omit  the  generic  Article, 
in  English.  We  say,  ^'  Maii  is  a  biped,"  meaning  that  ail 
men  are  bipeds  ;  or,  ^^  Man  is  mortal,"  meaning  that  ail  men 
are  mortal.  In  Greek,  however,  the  Article  is  hère  employed 
generioally,  as  in  other  like  cases  :  ^^  the  man  is  a  biped  ;  " 
"  the  man  is  mortal."  Thus  the  Greek  is  more  consistent 
than  the  English.  The  generic  Article  is  used  in  Greek,  as  in 
English,  with  nouns  of  the  singular  number. 

I  take  the  hand  of  another,  a  spécial  student  of  New  Tes- 
tament Greek  :  "  The  Article,  when  employed,  is  usually  pre- 
fixed  to  nouns,  adjectives,  or  participles,  for  the  purpose  of 
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spécification  or  emphasis."  He  tells  me  that  the  spécification 
may  be  on  account  of  individiiality,  *<  when  one  individual  is 
distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  species.  or  when  one 
species  or  genus  is  distinguished  from  othor  species  or  gênera.'' 
—  Moses  Stuart. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Article  is  used,  in  Greek  idiom,  in 
circumstauces  to  which  it  would  not  be  applied  in  English. 
Ând  another  application  of  it,  not  made  in  English,  is  in  the 
case  of  proper  names.  For  instance,  for  "  Qod,"  the  Greek 
Testament  has  ^^  the  God  ;  "  and  in  the  genealogj  of  Luke 
iii.,  everj  proper  name  after  the  22d  verse,  except  one,  is  pre- 
ceded  by  the  Article.  In  Matthew  ii.  1,  the  name  of  Jésus 
has  the  Article,  as  well  as  that  of  Judea.  This  usage  is  not 
uniform,  as,  under  circumstances  set  forth  bj  the  grammari- 
ans,  the  Article  is  omitted.  Sometimes  it  is  omitted  when  in 
English  it  ought  to  be  considered  :  as,  for  instance,  in  John  i. 
1,_«  The  Word  was  God."  In  the  Greek  it  rons,  "  God 
was  the  Word  ;  "  but  if  the  first  word  were  the  subject,  it 
would  regularlj  hâve  the  Article.  Being  the  predicate,  we 
read  it  "  Tlie  Word  was  God,"  not  a  god.  The  notable  pas- 
sage in  John  iv.  24  reads  in  the  Greek,  "  Spirit  the  God,"  the 
copula  being  omitted,  according  to  usage.  The  first  word  is 
the  predicate,  the  last  the  subject.  The  usual  rendering  is, 
"  God  is  a  Spirit  ;  "  some  interpreters  would  read  it  abstractly, 
"  God  is  spirit  ;  "  why  does  not  this  corne  under  the  ordinary 
rule,  and  why  should  it  not  be  read,  '*  God  is  the  Spirit  ?  " 

1  take  another  specialist  by  the  hand  :  "  When  Ao,^  hêy  to 
is  employed  as  strictly  an  Article  before  a  noun,  it  marks  the 
object  as  one  definitely  conceived,  whether  in  conséquence  of 
its  nature,  or  the  context,  or  some  circle  of  ideas  assumed  as 
kuown."  —  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Winer.  Tiiis  definite  conception  may 
not  be  expressible  in  English,  so  that  the  Article  in  that  case 
is  not  caoable  of  translation.      But  it  is  oresumable  tliat  in 
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context.  And  recognizing  that  the  best  mode  of  interpreting 
written  language  is  by  its  actual  uso,  I  purpose  to  examine 
ail  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in  which  appear  the 
phrase  hoi  anthrôpoi^  "  the  men,"  to  ascertain  whethor  the 
presumption  of  definiteness  is  removed  in  any  case  bj  the 
actual  use  of  the  phrase,  or  whether  the  Article  is  generic. 
If  generic  in  the  plural,  as  well  as  sometimes  in  the  singular, 
^^  the  men,"  would  necessarily  iiiclude  ail  the  individuals  of 
the  class  ^^  men."  I  suggest,  howe^er,  that  the  name  of  the 
class  is  not  *'  men,"  but  "  man."  It  is  the  "  genus  homo," 
not  "  homînes," — *^  anthrôpoSj^*  not  "  anihrspoi.^* 

In  1870,  the  learued  Canon  Lightfoot,  bj  invitation,  read  a 
paper  ^'  before  a  clérical  meeting,'*  *'  immediately  before  the 
Company  appointed  for  the  Revision  of  the  English  New  Tes- 
tament held  its  first  sitting."  This  he  expanded  into  a  vol- 
ume, which  was  issued  under  the  title  of  ^^  A  Fre^h  Révision 
of  the  English  New  Testament."  One  of  the  arguments  pre- 
sented  in  favor  of  such  a  revision  was  based  upon  the  '^  Faults 
of  Qrammar"  in  the  Common  Version.  Among  thèse  he 
cites  "  the  treatment  of  the  definite  article,"  referrîng  to  its 
suppression,  and  the  amount  of  injurj  inâicted  bj  such 
'^  grammatical  inaccuracies."  He  does  not  make  spécial  réf- 
érence to  hoi  anthrâpoiy  but  the  principles  he  sets  forth  apply 
to  it,  as  well  as  to  other  instances  of  the  use  of  the  Article. 
The  phrase  occurs  93  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
article  is  supplied  in  the  Common  Version  but  10  times.  Be- 
sides,  we  hâve  6  instances  where  the  force  of  the  article  is 
swallowed  up  in  ^^  thèse  and  those."  But  77  times  the  Com- 
mon Version,  and  in  this  it  is  followed  by  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion, utterly  ignores  the  Article,  thus  justifying  the  remark  of 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  that  the  theory  of  the  definite  article  was  whoUy 
unknowu  to  our  translatera. 

Professer  Thayer,  however,  intimâtes  that  the  Article  pre- 
fixed  to  the  Plural  often  '^  defines  the  class  alone,  and  thus 
indicates  that  the  whole  class  is  represeuted  by  the  individuals 
mentioned,  however  many  and  whosoever  they  may  be,  as  in 
the  Pharisees,  the  Scribes,  the  tax-coUectors."     And  in  this 
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connection  cites  hoi  anthrâpoi^  rendering  it  ^^  people,  the  mul- 
titude/' But  here  his  translation  is  not  up  to  the  measure  of 
his  doctrine.  Does  lie  mean  that  the  phrase  ever,  not  to  saj 
often,  stands  for  "  the  whole  class  "  whom  we  call  "  men  "  î 
for  ail  mankind  ?  —  ail  people  ? 
Let  us  proceed  to  our  examination  : 

1.  Matthe^  v.  13  :  ^<  If  the  sait  hâve  lost  its  savor,  where- 
with  shall  it  be  salted  ?  It  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing, 
but  to  be  cast  ont  and  trodden  under  foot  of  the  men/'  Men 
universally  ?  or  men  generally  ?  —  ail  men  ?  *'  The  men  "  =- 
definitelj  thoso  who  walk  along  the  highway. 

2.  Matthew  v.  16  :  ^^  Let  your  light  so  ahine  before  t?ie  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorîfy  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven."  What  men  ?  Not  men  universally,  not 
men  generally,  but  definitely  "  the  men  "  among  whom  your 
life  is  spent. 

8.  Matthew  v.  19  :  "  Whoever  therefore  shall  break  one  of 
thèse  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  ihe  men  so,  shall  be 
called  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "  The  men  "  —  his 
foUowers  or  disciples. 

4.  Matthew  vi.  1  :  "  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  right- 
eousness  before  the  men,  to  be  seen  by  them."  As  in  No.  2. 
Or,  ^^  the  men  "  —  the  bystanders,  the  on-lookers,  the  neigh- 
bors. 

5.  Matthew  vi.  2  :  '^  When  thou  doest  alms,  sound  not  a 
trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the  synagogues 
and  in  the  streets,  that  they  may  hâve  glory  from  ihe  men." 
As  in  No.  4. 

8.  Matthew  vi.  5  :  ^'  The  hvDOcrites  love  to  stand  and  nrav 
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9.  Matthew  vi.  16  :  ^^  The  hrpocritea  disfigure  their  faces, 
that  they  maj  be  seen  bj  the  men  to  fast."    As  in  No.  4. 

10.  Matthew  vi.  18  :  ^^  Anoiut  thj  bead  aiid  wash  thj  face  ; 
that  thou  mayst  not  be  seen  bj  the  men  to  fast.*'    As  in  No.  4. 

11.  Matthew  vii.  12  :  **  AU  things  therefore  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  ihe  men  should  do  to  70U,  even  so  do  ye  also  to 
them.''  ^^The  men  "  evidently»>those  with  whom  you  hâve 
to  do,  or  to  whom  your  doing  has  relation.  The  injunction 
itself  13  definite.  ^^  TLe  men  '*  are  not  ail  mankind,  or  men 
in  gênerai.  Not,  ^^  What  ye  would  hâve  ail  mânkind  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  ail  mankînd  ;"  not,"  What  ye  would 
hâve  men  in  gênerai  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  men  in  gên- 
erai ;  "  but,  "  What  ye  would  hâve  thèse  men  in  particular, 
with  whom  you  hâve  dealings,  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
those  very  men." 

12.  Matthew  viii.  27  :  "  The  men  marvelled."   "  The  men  " 
'  présent,  in  this  case  the  disciples.    The  article  is  supplied  by 

the  translatera. 

13.  Matthew  ix.  8  :  "  The  multitudes  glorified  Qod,  who 
had  given  such  power  to  ihe  men."  Not  to  ail  mankind,  or  to 
men  in  gênerai  ;  but  to  the  particular  men,  whether  Jésus  or 
his  disciples,  who  exercised  the  power. 

14.  Matthew  x.  17  :  "  Beware  of  ihe  men."  Not  of  ail  man- 
kind, or  of  men  in  gênerai  ;  but  of  the  particular  men  who, 
in  verse  16,  had  been  compared  to  wolves, — the  persecuting 
Pharisees  and  hierarchy. 

lô.  Matthew  x.  82  :  "  Every  one  who  shall  confess  me  be- 
fore  ihe  men,  him  will  I  also  confess  before  my  Father  who  is 
in  heaven."  "  The  men  "  =-  the  councils,  governors,  and  kings, 
referred  to  in  verses  17, 18. 

16.  Matthew  x.  33  :  "  Whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  ihe 
men,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  wiio  is  in  heaven." 
As  in  No.  15. 

17.  Matthew  xii.  31  :  "  Every  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be 
forgiven  to  ihe  men,  but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit  shall 
not  be  forgiven."  "  The  men  "  »>  sinners  and  blasphemers  ; 
perhaps  not  those  in  gênerai,  but  hère,  definitely,  the  Phari- 
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sees  who  scoflfed  at  the  wonders  of  kindness  which  Jesn» 
did.  Indeed,  Westcott  and  Hort  give  as  a  secondary  reading 
^^  70U  men."  The  English  Révisera  put  ttiis  reading  in  the 
margin  ;  the  American  Révisera  would  reject  it. 

18.  Matthew  xii.  86:  '^  Every  idle  word  that  the  men  shall 
speak^  thej  shall  give  account  of  it  in  a  day  ef  judgment/^ 
"  The  men  "  —  those  who  speak  idle  words;  the  "  oiispring  of 
vipers,"  verse  84,  who  speak  evil  things. 

19.  Matthew  xiii.  25  :  '*'  While  the  men  slept,  his  enemy 
came  and  sowed  tares."  "  The  men  "  —  the  servants  of  the 
householder,  verse  27. 

20.  Matthew  xvi.  28  :  ''  Thon  mindest  not  the  things  of 
Qod,  but  the  things  of  the  men."  "  The  men  "  -=  the  Jewish 
teachers,  who  taught  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  prince  and 
not  a  suffering  man. 

21.  Matthew  xix.  12  :  ^^  There  are  eunuchs  who  were  made 
eunuchs  by  the  men  ;  "  i.e.,  by  those  whose  power  was  so  ex- 
ercised. 

22.  Matthew  xxiii.  4  :  *^  They  bind  heavy  burdens,  and  lay 
them  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  men."  ^^  Tlie  men  "  —  their 
disciples. 

28.  Matthew  xxiii.  5  :  ^^  Ail  their  works  they  do  to  be  seen 
by  the  men."     As  in  No.  4. 

24.  Matthew  xxiii.  18  :  ^^  Te  shut  tho  kingdom  of  heaven 
against  the  men."  ^^  The  men  "  »  their  disciples  ;  see  second 
clause  of  the  verse.  *^  Te  keep  the  men  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  — those  who  resort  to  you  for  instruction." 

25.  Matthew  xxiii.  28:  ^*  Te  outwardly  appear  righteous  to 
the  men."    As  in  No.  4. 

26.  Mark  iii.  28  :  '^  AU  their  sins  shall  be  forgiven  to  the 
sous  of  the  men,"  etc.    As  in  No.  17. 

27.  Mark  vii.  8  :  ^^  Te  leave  the  commandment  of  Gk)d,  and 
hold  fast  the  tradition  of  the  men."  ^^ The  men"  »  the  Jew* 
ish  teachers.    As  in  No.  20. 

28.  Mark  vii.  21  :  "  For  from  within,  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
men,  proceed  thoughts  that  are  evil,"  etc.  Not  men  unlver- 
sally,  nor  even  men  in  gênerai,  but  ^^  the  men  "  who  thus 
think,  act  and  feel. 
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29.  Mark  viii.  24  :  "I  behold  the  men  as  trees,  walkîng.'* 
"  The  meu  "  =-  those  going  by. 

80.  Mark  viii.  27:  "Who  do  the  men  say  that  I  am?" 
"  The  men  "  »=  the  people  you  hâve  met. 

81.  Mark  viii.  88  :  ^'  Thou  mindest  not  the  things  of  Ood, 
but  the  things  of  the  men."     As  in  No.  20. 

82.  Luke  vi.  22  :  ^'  Blessed  are  ye,  when  the  men  shall  hâte 
jouy  and  when  they  shall  separate  you,  and  reproach  you," 
etc.  "  The  men  "  =  the  persecutors  ;  the  Pharisees,  or  sepa- 
ratists. 

88.  Luke  vi.  26  :  '^  Woe,  when  ail  the  men  shall  speak  well 
of  you  !  "  Evidently,  not  ail  men  ;  not  everybody  ;  universal 
commendation  is  not  to  be  deplored  ;  but  hère,  as  in  No  82, 
"  the  men  "  =  the  Pharisees.  "  In  the  same  manner  did  their 
fathers  to  the  false  propliets  ;  "  not  the  fathers  of  ail  men,  or 
of  men  in  gênerai,  but  the  fathers  of  the  Pharisees,  spoke  well 
of  the  false  prophets. 

84.  Luke  vi.  81  :  ^'  As  ye  would  that  the  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise."     As  in  No.  11. 

86.  Luke  vii.  81  :  "  Whereto  sliall  I  liken  the  men  of  this 
génération  ?  "  Specially  defined,  and  the  Article  rendered  in 
the  Versions. 

86.  Luke  xi.  44  :  "  Woe  to  you  !  for  ye  are  like  the  tombs 
which  appear  not,  and  the  men  that  walk  over  them  know  it 
not."    Specially  defined,  and  the  Article  rendered. 

87.  Luke  xi.  46  :  **  Woe  also  to  you  lawyers  !  for  ye  lade 
the  men  with  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne."    As  in  Ne.  22. 

88.  Luke  xii.  8  :  *^  Every  one  who  shall  confess  me  before 
the  men,"  etc.    As  in  No.  15. 

89.  Luke  xii.  9  :  ^<  He  that  denieth  me  in  the  présence  of 
the  men,"  etc.     As  in  No.  15. 

40.  Luke  xiii.  4  :  "  Think  ye  that  they  were  offenders  above 
ail  the  men  that  dwell  in  Jérusalem  ?  "  Specially  defined, 
and  the  Article  trauslated  in  the  Versions. 

41.  Luke  xvi.  15  :  "  Ye  are  they  that  justify  yourselves  in 
the  sight  of  the  men."    As  in  No.  4. 

42.  Luke  xviii.  11  :  *'  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as  the 
rest  of  the  men  are,  extortioners,"  etc.    As  in  No.  4.   ^  -  . 
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43.  John  i.  4  :  **  In  it  [the  Word]  was  lîfe,  and  Uie  life  was 
the  light  of  the  mon.''  This  is  not  affirmed  of  mankind.  See 
verse  5  :  ^«  The  light  shineth  in  the  darkneas  ;  and  the  dark- 
ness  apprehended  it  not/*  "  The  men  "  —  the  receivers  of  the 
Word.    The  life  in  the  Word  was  the  light  of  its  receivers. 

44.  John  iii.  19  :  <<  The  light  has  corne  unto  the  world,  and 
the  men  loved  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light."  ^^  The 
men  "  »  those  whose  works  were  evil.  This  statement  is  the 
counterpart  of  No.  43. 

45.  John  iv.  28.  ^'  She  saith  to  the  men,  ^  Oome,  see  a  man 
who  told  me  ail  things  that  I  hâve  done.'  "  "  The  men  "  — 
the  friends  of  the  speaker  whom  she  met  in  the  citj.  The 
Article  appears  in  the  Versions. 

46.  John  vi.  10  :  "  Make  the  men  lie  down."  "  The  men  " 
»  those  who  had  foUowed  Jésus  bejond  the  Sea  of  Oalilee. 
The  Article  appears  in  the  Versions. 

47.  John  vi.  14  :  "  The  men  therefore,  seeing  the  sign  which 
he  wrought,  said,  *  This  is  truly  tlie  Prophet  who  is  coming  to 
the  world.*"    As  in  No.  46. 

48.  John  xii.  43  :  "  They  loved  the  glory  of  the  men  more 
than  the  glory  of  God."  "  The  men  "  =  the  Pharisees,  spe- 
cially  meiitioned  in  verse  42. 

49.  John  xvii.  6  :  ^^  I  manifested  Tliy  Name  unto  the  men 
whom  Thou  gavest  to  me  ont  of  the  world."  Specially  de- 
fined  —  the  chosen  disciples,  the  Article  being  rendered  in  the 
Versions. 

50.  Acts  iv.  16:  "  What  shall  we  do  to  thèse  men  î  "  Lit- 
erally,  "  the  men  thèse."     Specially  defined. 

51.  Acts  V.  35:  "Israélite  men,  take  heed  to  yourselves 
coucerning  thèse  men."    As  in  No.  50. 

52.  Acts  V.  38  :  ^^  Refrain  from  thèse  men."     As  in  No.  50. 

53.  Acts  XV.  17  :  "  That  the  residue  of  the  men  may  seek 
after  the  Lord."  Quoted  from  Amos  ix.  12,  where  it  reads, 
*^  That  they  may  possess  the  remuant  of  Edom."  In  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  however,  the  clause  corresponds  with  the  quotation. 
The  prophecy,  as  quoted,  suggests  the  return  of  Jehovah,  the 
rebuildiug  of  the  fallen  taberaacle,  the  repair  of  the  ruins, 
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and  its  re-establishment.  This  would  be  doue  hj  tlie  faidiful 
Israélites,  that  the  residue  as  well  of  ^^  the  men  *'  ->  tlie  Is- 
raelites  might  seek  after  Jebovah  ;  ail  the  Geutiles  also.  The 
OentileSy  beîng  added  to  "  the  men,"  we  hâve  "ail  men." 

64.  Acts.  xvî.  17  :  "  Thèse  men  are  servants  of  the  Most 
High  €k)d."    Literally,  "  thèse  tho  men."    Specially  defined. 

55.  Acts  xvi.  20:  "Thèse  men,  being  Jews,  exceedingly 
trouble  our  cîty."    As  in  No.  54. 

56.  Acts  xvî.  36  :  "  Let  those  men  go."  Literally,  "  the 
men  those."    Specially  defined. 

67.  Acts  xvii.  80  :  "  Now  He  proclaimeth  to  the  men  that 
ail  everywhere  should  repent."  "  The  men  "  =-  the  "  offspring 
of  God,"  verse  29  ;  or,  the  classes  of  people  whose  ignorance 
had  formerly  been  overlookcd  ;  the  idolaters.  Repentance 
had  already  been  proclaimed  to  the  Israélites,  in  the  former 
dispeusation.    The  emphasis  is  upon  everywhere. 

58.  Acts  xviii.  13  :  "This  man  persuadeth  the  men  to  wor- 
ship  God  contrary  to  the  law."   "  The  men  "  «  bis  hearers. 

59.  Acts  xxiv.  16  :  "  Herein  do  I  also  exercise  myself  to 
hâve  a  conscience  void  of  offence  against  God  and  the  men 
alway."  "  The  men  "  »  those  with  whom  Paul  had  dealings. 
As  in  No.  11. 

60.  Romans  ii.  14-16  :  "  When  Gentiles  who  bave  not  a 
law  do  by  nature  the  things  of  the  law,  thèse,  not  having  a 
law,  are  a  law  to  themselves  ;  in  that  they  show  the  work  of 
the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscieuce  testifyiug 
therewith,  and  their  thoughts  one  with  another  accusing  or 
else  excusiug  :  in  the  day  when  God  judgeth  the  secrets  of  the 
men,  according  to  my  Gospel,  by  Jésus  Christ."  Hère,  evi- 
dently,  "  the  men  "  =  the  Gentiles  (verse  14)  ;  although,  on 
the  principle  of  verse  11,  the  same  thing  applies  to  others. 

61.  Romans  xiv.  18  :  "  He  that  therein  serveth  the  Ohrist 
is  well-pleasing  to  God,  and  approved  by  the  men."  "  The 
men  "  «  those  who  were  to  be  served  as  in  the  context. 

62, 68.  1  Corinthians  i.  25  :  "  The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser 
than  the  men  ;  and  the  weakness  of  Gk)d  is  stronger  than  the 
men."    In  the  first  instance,  "  the  men  "  ->  the  Gentile  teach- 
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ers,  who  sought  for  wisdom,  and  to  wliom  a  cmcified  Christ 
was  foolishness  ;  and  in  the  second,  ^^  the  men  "  »  the  Jewisb 
teachers,  who  sought  for  signs  of  power,  and  to  whom  a  cruci- 
fied  Christ  was  a  stnmbling-block. 

64.  1  Corinthians  xiii.  1  :  ''  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongne» 
of  the  men,  and  of  the  angels— "  "The  men"  — thoseof 
whom  the  Apostles  had  spoken  as  specially  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  tongues  (chapter  xii.)« 

66.  Ephesians  îii.  6  :  **  The  mystery  of  the  Christ  in  other 
générations  was  not  made  known  to  the  sons  of  the  men,  as  it 
hath  now  been  revealed  to  his  holj  apostles  and  prophets  in 
the  Spirit."  "  The  men  "  =-  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews.  There 
had  been  no  révélation  to  the  Gentiles  :  that  to  the  chosen  peo- 
ple  lacked  fulness.    See  Hebrews  i. 

66.  Ephesians  iv.  8  :  *•  He  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave 
gifts  to  the  men."  Quoted  from  Psalm  Ixviii.  18.  *'  The 
men  "  <«  the  chosen  people. 

67.  Ephesians  iv.  14  :  "  That  we  may  be  no  longer  children, 
tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doc* 
trine,  by  the  sleight  of  the  men,  in  craftiness,  after  the  wilea 
of  error."    "  The  men  "  -=  the  teachers  of  error. 

68.  Golossians  ii.  8  :  "  Take  heed  lest  there  be  uny  one  that 
leadeth  yoa  astray  through  his  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  ac- 
cording  to  the  tradition  of  the  men."  "  The  men  "  «  the  Jew- 
ish  teachers. 

69.  Golossians  ii.  20-22  :  "  Why,  as  though  livîng  in  the 
world,  do  ye  subject  yourselves  to  ordinances,  .  .  acoord- 
ing  to  the  precepts  and  commandments  of  the  men  ?  "  As  in 
No.  67. 

70.  2  Thessalonians  iii.  1,2:  "  Pray  for  us  .  that  we  may 
be  delivered  from  the  unreasonable  and  wicked  men."  Not 
wicked  men  in  gênerai,  but  ^^  the  men  "  in  particular  in 
Corinth  who  were  persecuting  him,  perhaps  at  the  very  time 
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72.  2  TîmoUiy  iii.  2:  ''The  men  shall  be  loverB  of  self, 
levers  of  money,  boastful,  haughty,  raîlers,"  etc.  Not  affirmed 
of  mankind,  or  of  men  iu  général  ;  but  partîcularly  of  those 
"that  oppose  themselves"  (chapter  11.  25),  and  are  in  "  the 
snare  of  the  devîl." 

78.  Titus  ili.  8  :  "  Qood  works  .  are  good  and  profitable 
to  the  men."  "  The  men  "  —  those  who  "  maintain  good 
Works.** 

74.  James  iii.  9  :  "  With  [the  tongue]  bless  we  the  Lord 
and  Father,  and  therewith  curse  we  the  men,  those  made  after 
the  likeness  of  Gtod."  We  translate  the  post-positive  article 
demoustratively,  and  this  specially  dofines  the  prépositive. 
The  sensé  is  not  gênerai,  even  as  the  "  we  "  can  not  be  applied 
personally  to  James.  "  The  men  "  =»  those  who  are  cursed, 
and  they  are  ''  made  in  the  likeness  of  €k)d."  It  is  incousist- 
ent  to  bless  Gbd,  and  to  curse  those  made  in  His  likeness. 

75.  1  Peter  ii.  15  :  "  By  wéll-doing  ye  should  put  to  silence 
the  ignorance  of  the  foolish  men."  "  The  foolish  men  "  —  the 
evil-doers  of  verse  12. 

76.  2  Peter  iii.  7  :  "  The  heavens  that  nbw  are,  and  the 
earth,  by  the  same  word  hâve  been  stored  for  fire,  being  re- 
served  against  a  day  of  judgment  and  destruction  of  the  un- 
godly  men."  "  The  ungodly  men  "  —  the  mockers  of  the 
context. 

77.  1  John  V.  9  :  "  If  we  reçoive  the  testimony  of  the  men, 
the  testimony  of  God  is  greater."  '*  The  men  "  —  those  who 
make  known  to  us  any  facts  ;  not  mankind,  nor  men  in  gên- 
erai ;  but  those  particularly  in  whom  we  hâve  confidence. 

78.  Révélation  viii.  Il  :  ''  Many  of  the  men  died  ot  the 
waters."  ''  The  men  "  ^  those  who  drank  of  the  waters  ;  the 
persecuting  Israélites  subject  to  Divine  judgment. 

79.  Révélation  ix.  4  :  ^^  It  was  said  to  [the  locusts]  that 
they  should  not  hurt  the  grass  of  the  land,  nor  any  green 
thing,  nor  any  tree,  but  only  the  men  whoever  hâve  not  the 
seal  of  God  on  their  foreheads."  Specially  defined  ;  and  as 
in  No.  78. 

80.  Révélation  ix.  6  :  ''  In  tliose  days  the  men  shall  seek 
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death,  and  shall  in  no  wise  find  it/'  ^<  The  men  ''  ^  those 
^'  uot  having  the  seal  of  God  on  their  foreheads  ;  ''  and  as  in 
No.  78. 

81.  Révélation  iz.  10  :  ^^  In  their  tails  ia  their  power  to 
hurt  the  men  five  months."    As  in  No.  78. 

82.  Révélation  ix.  15  :  ^'  The  foar  angels  were  loosed,  who 
had  been  prepared  for  the  hour  and  the  day  and  the  month  and 
the  year,  that  they  might  kill  the  third  part  of  the  men.*'  As 
in  No.  78. 

88.  Révélation  ix.  18  :  ^'  By  thèse  three  plagnes  was  the 
third  part  of  the  men  killed."    As  in  No.  78. 

84.  Révélation  ix.  20  :  ^^  The  rest  of  the  men,  who  were  not 
killed  by  thèse  plagnes,  repeuted  not  of  the  works  of  their 
hands.''  As  in  No.  78.  The  Revisers  translate  "  the  men," 
mankind.  For  this  there  is  no  warrant.  The  whole  race  was 
notiuvolved  in  thèse  judgments  (Matthew  xxiv.).  The  Oom- 
mou  Version  is  right  in  this  casé. 

85.  Révélation  xiii.  18:  '^  He  doeth  great  signs,  that  he 
should  even  make  fire  corne  down  ont  of  heaven  upon  the  land 
in  the  sight  of  the  men."  "  The  men  "  —  the  dwellers  in  the 
land. 

86.  Révélation  xiv.  4  :  ^^  Thèse  were  purchased  from  among 
the  men,  the  first-fruits  to  God  and  the  Lamb."  ''  The  men  " 
=  the  people  of  tho  land  of  Israël. 

87.  Révélation  xvi.  2  :  "  There  came  a  noisome  and  griev- 
ous  sore  upon  the  men  who  had  the  mark  of  the  beasts." 
Specially  defined,  and  the  Article  rendered  in  the  versions. 

88.  89.  Révélation  xvi.  8,  9  :  "  The  fourth  poured  out  his 
bowl  upon  the  sun  ;  and  it  was  given  to  him  to  scorch  the  men 
with  fire.  And  the  men  were  scorched  with  great  heat."  In 
both  instances,  ^*  the  men  "  »  those  '^  who  had  the  mark  of  the 
beast." 

90,  91.  Révélation  xvi.  21  :  "  Great  hail  .  cometh  down 
out  of  heaven  upon  the  men,  and  the  men  blasphemed  God  be~ 
cause  of  the  plague  of  the  hail."    As  in  Nos.  88,  89. 

92.  Révélation  xxi.  8  :  ^^  The  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  the 
men."  "  The  men  "  =  the  résidents  of  the  heavenly  cîty, 
New  Jérusalem. 
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We  have  considered,  it  is  believed,  every  case  in  which  hoi 
anthrâpoi  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  save  one.  We  bave 
seen  that  in  eacb  instance  the  writor  had  a  ^'  definite  concep- 
tion "  in  his  mindy  whethor  or  not  that  definiteness  is  expres- 
sible  in  English  idiom.  In  manj  cases  in  which  it  is  omitted, 
the  rendering  of  the  Article  woiild  undoubtedly  add  clearness 
and  force  to  the  Versions.  Are  we  to  suppose  that,  in  the  re- 
maining  instance  of  its  use,  ^^  the  men  "  »  ail  mankind  ?  or 
even  ^^  men  "  indefinitely  ?  men  in  gênerai  ?    Let  us  see  : 

98.  Hebrews  iz.  27,  28  :  ^^  Inasmuch  as  it  is  laid  up  for  the 
men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  a  judgment,  so  aiso  the  Ohrist 
once  was  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many."  ''  The  men  "  : 
what  men  ?  ^^  The  mon  '*  already  spoken  of  :  the  high-priests, 
evidently  (verses  7,  25).  Though  previously  spoken  of  in 
the  singular,  the  text  bas  in  view  the  succession  of  high-priests. 
The  whole  chapter,  clearly,  is  a  running  comparison  of  the 
sacrifices  offered  on  the  Israélite  Day  of  Atonemeut  with  that 
of  the  Christ.  The  ^^  definite  conception  "  of  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  does  not  dépend  upon  auy  interprétation  of  the  dé- 
tails of  the  comparison  of  the  text.  Even  if  the  exegete  is 
constrained  to  interpret  the  verb  ''  to  die  "  as  signifying  the 
death  which  is  the  lot  of  ail  organized  being,  it  does  not  fol- 
low  that  the  writer  referred  to  ail  mankind  as  ^^  the  men.'*  We 
may  aflSrm  of  one,  that  he  must  die,  bodily  :  why  not  of  a 
definite  few,  though  true  of  ail  mankind  ?  Other  considéra- 
tions, however,  confirm  the  inference  from  the  context. 
The  comparison  of  the  text  may  thus  bè  shown  : 

Inasmuch  as  So  also 

it  is  laid  up  for  [as  laid  up] 

the  men  the  Christ, 

once  once 

to  die,  having  been  offered  to  bear 

the  sins  of  many, 

but  after  this  a  second  time 

a  judgment,  shall  be  seen,  apart  from 

sin,  by  them  that  wait 
for  him,  to  salvation. 
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The  emphasis,  it  may  be  said,  is  upon  the  last  particular. 
The  other  particulars  are  minor,  and  lead  to  the  spécial  point 
for  which  the  présent  comparison  is  made.  Usiug  the  impli- 
cations of  the  first  term  of  the  comparison,  we  would  read 
^^  between  the  lines  "  thns:  '^  It  is  laid  op  for  the  men  once  to 
die,  ta  hear  the  êiru  of  the  Israélite  pêople  ;  but  after  this  they 
would  be  seen  a  second  time^  hy  the  waiting  peoplsj  tvith  a  jndg- 
ment  of  eeremo^Ual  cleansing  and  forgivenessP  Thus  the  par- 
allel  would  be  complète,  as  we  suppose  it  ran  in  the  writer^s 
mind. 

It  will  be  seen  that  ^<  to  die  "  must  be  sacrificially  inter- 
preted,  or  the  comparison  fails.  The  point  of  the  second  term 
is  not  that  the  Christ  died  bodilj,  but  that  he  was  offerei 
in  sacrifice.  To  sustain  the  similitude,  the  death  ôf  ^  the 
men  "  must  be  connected  with  the  sjstem  of  Hebrew  sacri- 
fices: a  point  to  be  considered  farther  on.  ^^The  men"  is 
not  ^  ail  mankind,  because  then  the  similitude  would  be  lost 
in  identity.  The  phrase  would  include  the  Christ,  and  tlie 
first  term  of  the  comparison  must  be  exclusive  of  him.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  throughout  the  chapter,  as  we  hâve  al- 
ready  noted,  and  beyond,  the  writer  is  comparing  the  priest* 
hood,  and  sacrifices,  and  worship  of  the  Temple,  with  the 
priestly  sacrifice  of  Jésus,  would  it  not  seem  impossible  that 
lie  would  suddenly  dart  from  those  to  the  common  lot  of  man, 
and  as  suddenly  return  to  his  former  thème  ?  In  chapter  x., 
verse  1,  immediately  succeeding  verser  28  of  chapter  ix.,  we 
hâve  the  pronoun*  "  they  "  twice.  In  the  first  instance  the 
reading  appears  to  be  doubtful  :  in  the  second,  the  évident  an- 
técédent is  "  the  men  "  of  verse  27  :  "  They  offer  sacrifices 
continually  year by  year,"  with  which "  it,"  the  law,  or"  they," 
the  men,  can  never  "  make  perfect  them  that  draw  nigh." 

A  difficulty  in  interprétation,  it  must  be  conceded,  occurs 
from  the  use  of  the  word  hapaa;^  "  once,"  in  both  of  the  terms 
of  comparison.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  this  word  has  em- 
phatic  force  :  "  once  for  ail  ;  "  "  once  and  no  more."  It  is  so 
in  verse  26,  and  in  1  Peter  iii.  18.  In  verses  25,  26,  immedi. 
ately  in  context,  there  is  contrast  on  this  point.    Attention 
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is  called  to  the  faot  that  ^*  the  Inghpriest  eiitereth  yearly  into 
the  holj  place  with  blood  uot  lus  own,"  wbile  Christ  ^^  once, 
at  the  cousummatioii  of  the  âges/'  hath  '^  been  manifested  to 
put  away  sîn  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself."  The  writer  in  this 
particular  had  thus  already  emphasized  the  '^  onceness  "  of  the 
Cliristiau  sacrifice:  he  now  sets  forth  and  emphasizes  the 
superior  nature  and  eflScacy  of  the  "  judgment,"  or  décision, 
ensuing  upou  it.  Would  it  be  strange  if  the  next  particu- 
lar 80  fiUed  his  mind,  that  he  was  not  thoughtful  of  the  pré- 
cise form  of  words  employed  in  the  minor  terms  ?  Or  is  it  not 
possible  that,  having  set  forth  the  superiority  of  the  great  High 
Priest  who  offered  the  Christian  sacrifice  of  atonement,  over 
•every  high-priest  who  served  in  the  holy  place,  he  now  masses 
them  ail  as  upon  one  great  day,  and  ail  their  sacrifices  as  one 
great  sacrifice  once  offered,  and  aflSrms  the  supremacy  of  the 
Christian  sacrifice  and  High  Priest  over  them  fdl  ? 

The  deatb  of  the  Christ  was  his  entry  into  the  greater  and 
more  perfect  Tabernacle,  with  the  ofiering  of  his  own  blood  : 
that  of  '^  the  men  "  was,  by  the  necessity  of  the  parallel,  their 
entry  into  the  minor  and  less  perfect  tabernacle,  with  the 
ofiering  of  blood  not  their  own.  The  latter  were,  howe^er, 
to  re-appear  with  the  "  judgment  "  folio wing  their  grand  céré- 
monial. Tlie  efibct  of  this  had  been  uoted  (verse  13)  as  sanc- 
tification **  unto  the  cleanness  of  the  flesh,"  and  (verse  16) 
^^  rédemption  of  transgressions  under  the  first  covenant."  It 
was  a  judgment  of  forgiveness  of  the  sins  into  which  the 
Israélites  had  fallen  during  the  year,  announced  to  the  as- 
sembly,  waiting  for  its  typical  expression.  The  ''judgment " 
following  the  death  of  the  Christ,  and  his  appearance  a  second 
time,  is  the  salvation  of  ''  many  "  nations,  the  cleansing  and 
forgiveness  of  the  sins  of  the  world. 

Is  it  presumptuous  to  affirm  that  ''  the  men  "  can  only  re- 
fer  to  the  long  succession  of  the  high-priests  of  Israël  ? 

Q:  L.  Demareêty  D.D. 
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Article  XIX. 

On  the  Kelto  Saxon. 

DuBTNO  the  immédiate  pastand  the  présent  génération  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  our  knowledge  concerning  the  vari- 
ons types  of  mankind.    Thèse  investigations  should  be  of  as 
much  interest  to  the  theologian  as  to  the  ethnologist.    Among 
wild  tribes  the  expériences  and  observations  of  the  mission- 
aries  hâve  been  of  incalculable  service  in  reaching  certain  dof- 
inite  conclusions,  which  hâve  been  fully  recognized  by  the  an- 
thropologist.    In  order  to  make  progress  in  the  dissémination 
of  his  tenets  the  theologian  is  forced  to  approach  such  points 
as  are  most  vulnérable.    If  certain  races  or  types  are  the  re- 
suli  of  mixture,  then  the  combination  which  enters  this  amal- 
gamation mnst  be  understood  by  those  who  may  endeavor  to 
become  thoroughly  informed. 

The  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  must  bave  been  a  striking  puzzle 
to  many  an  intelligent  mind.  If  this  race  is  simply  a  combi- 
nation of  Saxons,  Angles  and  Jutes  (according  to  the  usual 
acceptation  of  those  terms)  then  we  must  expect  to  find  élé- 
ments which  belong  only  to  thèse  three  varions  types.  But 
thèse  types  are  Teutons,  and  if  Teutons,  then  the  so-called 
Anglo-Saxon  or  English  must  be  characterized,  like  the  Ger- 
man,  by  slowness,  steady  purpose,  accuracy,  providence, 
patient  labor,  silence  and  reserve,  adventure  and  aristocratie 
tendencies.  A  casual  observer  could  not  help  noticing  that 
the  English  hâve  more  than  this,  notably  clearness  of  percep- 
tion, powers  of  combination,  imagination,  wit,  humor,  gen- 
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historjy  the  ethnologist  would  uot  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
English  présent  a  combination  of  both  Eeltic  and  Oermanic 
éléments  ;  and  even  upon  historical  grounds,  lie  miglit  arrive 
at  the  same  conclusion,  for  the  latter  occnpied  terri  tory  which 
had  previously  1)elonged  to  the  former  ;  which,  again,  would 
be  strengthened  by  the  considération  that  both  families  be- 
longed  to  the  Indo-European  stock,  thus  constituting  type  re- 
lationship. 

Against  the  natural  view  of  the  origin  of  English  people, 
has  been  arrayed  the  highest  authority,  and  the  déclaration 
put  forth  that  the  Saxon  invaders  did  not  mix  with  the  abo- 
rigines,  but  either  drove  them  ont  of  the  country,  or  else 
killed  them  off.  To  read  the  statements  made  one  miglit 
suppose  that  we  possessed  authoritative  and  unbroken  history 
from  the  time  of  the  so-called  Saxon  invasion  down  to  the 
présent  time.  Perhaps  but  few  realize  upon  what  a  slender 
thread  the  whole  fabric  rests.  The  erroneous  conclusions 
hâve  resulted  from  too  much  respect  for  dogmatic  opinions. 
Instances  of  thèse  déclarative  views  may  be  gîven.  The  edi- 
tors  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  affirm  that  : 

^'The  English  language  is  the  descendant  and  représenta- 
tive of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  .  .  .  With  ail  its  mixture  of 
foreign  éléments,  it  is  still  a  Teutonic  language.  .  .  .  The 
probability  is,  that  the  great  body  of  those  whose  possessions 
passed  into  Anglo-Saxon  hands  spoke  substantially  the  same 
language.  This  being  so  it  would  not  iiave  seemed  strange,  if 
the  idiom  of  the  conquered  people  had  acted  on  that  of  the 
conqoerors,  so  as  to  introduce  a  large  Celtic  élément  into 
Anglo-Saxon  and  English.  But  the  fact  is  quite  the  contrary. 
The  Celtic  words  in  English  are  altogether  few  in  number. 
.  .  .  It  should  seem  that  in  the  slow  and  graduai  progress 
of  the  Saxon  conquests,  tiie  native  British  fell  back  from  point 
to  point  before  the  invaders."  ^ 
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^^  The  Bri tains  or  Welsh  were  the  first  possessors  of  tbis 
islaud,  whose  names  are  recorded,  and  are  therefore  in  civil 
history  always  oonsidered  as  the  predocessors  of  the  présent 
inhabitants  ;  yet  the  déductions  of  the  Englisli  language  from 
the  earliest  times  of  which  we  bave  any  knowledge  to  its  près* 
ent  state  requires  no  mention  of  them." 

He  farther  states  that  those  of  the  Britons  who  were  not 
sbeltered  in  the  mountaius  perished  by  the  sword  ;  and,  that 
**  the  two  languages  from  which  our  primitives  bave  been  de- 
rived  are  the  Roman  and  the  Teutonic.'' 

Thèse  views  were  not  original  with  Dr.  Johnson,  for  the 
same  was  recorded  nearly  one  bundred  years  before.  The 
author  of  Gazophylacium  Anglicanum  (1689)  sets  forth,  in 
biç  préface  : 

^'That  ail  (English)  words  almost,  except  such  as  corne 
from  the  French  and  the  Latin,  and  their  adhérents,  owe 
their  original  to  the  English,  Saxon  and  Low  Dutch  dialects 
of  the  ancient  Oerman.  .  .  .  The  Saxons  did  endeavor 
the  total  destruction  of  the  inhabitants;  and  did  effect  it, 
saving  some  few  that  fled  to  the  mountaius  of  Wales  and 
Cornwall.  Thus  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  the 
languge  —  the  ancient  British  .  .  .  must  die  with  the 
people  ;  and  a  new  one,  namely,  the  Saxon,  be  introduced  in 
its  stead." 

From  thèse  and  similar  statements  it  bas  become  genener- 
ally  admitted  that  the  Saxons,  Angles  and  Jutes  drove  ont  or 
else  exterminated  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  England.  It 
bas  found  its  way  into  our  literature  and  our  school  and  col- 
lège text  books,  and  so  positively  stated  as  to  leave  apparently 
MO  possible  room  for  doubt. 

The  originator  of  the  story  was  Gtildas,  a  monk,  born  in 
England  about  the  year  A.  D.  £14.  Ho  went  to  Brittany  in 
550,  and,  during  tlie  ten  subséquent  years,  wrote  bis  bock 
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oontempt  for  Gildas'  authority,  shows  his  book  to  be  untrust- 
worthj,  that  he  wrote  without  original  sources,  contradicts 
aothentic  historians,  was  biased  and  probably  ^^only  an  assumed 
uame  attached  by  an  unknown  writer  to  a  work  whioh  for  the 
mo8t  part  was  a  work  of  imagination.  The  name  seems  to 
bave  been  common,  for  there  are  at  least  two  or  three  persons 
called  Oildas,  contemporaries,  mentioned.''^ 

Récent  historical  researchcs  do  away'with  the  assertions  of 
Gildas,  Johnson,  and  others  who  hâve  repeated  their  state- 
ments.  The  investigations  of  Luke  Owen  Pike,  "  The  Eng- 
lish  and  their  Origin/'  1866  ;  Dr.*  Thomas  Nicholas,  "  Pedi- 
gree of  the  English  People,"  1868  ;  John  Pjm  Yeatman,  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  Early  English  History/'  1874,  and 
Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  ^^  Qaelic  Etymoloiçy  of  the  Languages  of 
Western  Europe,"  1877,  abundantly  set  forth  the  évidence 
that  the  Eeltic  inhabitants  of  England  were  neither  destroyed 
uor  driven  out  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  advent  ;  and  that  the 
invasion  did  not  extend  so  far  into  the  Midland  countries,  or 
iuto  the  We«t,  as  to  make  the  invaders  numerically  superior  to 
the  original  inhabitants.^ 

An  erroneous  conception  of  the  true  Briton  and  Saxon  bas 
been  the  cause  of  much  controversy  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject.  The  Roman  historiaus  hâve  given  us  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  Britons.  Even  the  earliest  information  the 
Romans  possessed  shows  the  Britons  to  hâve  been  superior  to 
them  in  civilization.  They  were  skilled  in  war,  devoted  to 
commerce  —  in  the  corn  trade  alone  employing  eight  hundred 
▼essels,  smelters  of  metals,  coiners  of  money,  and  understand- 
ing  the  art  of  writing.  They  were  a  nation  of  poets  and  phil- 
oeophers.  Through  their  energy,  for  âges,  they  had  carried  on 

*  "J^ediffree  of  Oê  Englùk  PtcpU;*  p.  J61. 
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an  important  traffic  witk  the  east,  and  had  imparted  learuing 
to  ancicnt  Qreece  itself.  The  Druids  were  the  conservators 
of  knowledge,  and  tlieir  course  of  instruction  in  pbilosophy 
occupied  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

"  Tliey  were  the  zealons  preservers  of  early  and  primitive 
discipline  —  of  the  traditions,  doctrines,  customs,  and  opin- 
ions which  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  world  in  its  prim- 
itive âge.  They  discnssed  the  nature  of  Deity,  of  the  humau 
soûl,  of  the  future  state,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  of  the  terres- 
trial  globe,  and  of  its  varions  productions.  Their  conceptions 
were  great  and  sublime  ;  their  spéculations  comprehensive  in 
their  sphère,  pervading  mbst  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which 
had  interested  the  earliest  periods."  ® 

That  they  were  superior  in  their  religions  conceptions  to  the 
gross  mythology  of  the  R«)mans  is  proved  by  their  belief  in 
but  one  God,  who  made  ail  things  and  is  sovereign  over  the 
Universe.  They  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soûl,  moral 
responsibility,  and  Divine  superintendency.^ 

Cœsar  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  conquer  the 
island,  and  Anally  was  forced  to  content  himself  by  levying  a 
tax  on  the  goods  brought  across  the  channel  of  Oaul.  In 
one  expédition  against  the  Britons  he  employed  forty-five  huu- 
dred  horses,  eight  hundred  ships  of  transport,  twenty-eight 
warships,  and  an  army  of  thirty-five  thousand  men.  So  inde- 
pendent,  brave  and  obstinate  were  the  natives  that  had  they 
been  unified,  or  acted  in  concert,  the  Romans  would  ne  ver 
liave  gained  a  foothold  on  the  island.  Even  Tacitus  admits 
that  in  the  days  of  Agricola  the  Britons  were  not  disheartened. 
After  the  terrible  battle  between  Boadicea  and  Suetonius  the 
Romans  ruled  leniently. 
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ister  tlie  laws,  and  take  a  part  in  the  govemment,  social  rela- 
tions were  established  and  intermarriage  practiced.  The  last 
named  may  be  instanced  in  the  case  of  Helena,  the  daughter  of 
an  iiinkeeper,'  who  was  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
Even  emperors  found  the  island  a  désirable  place  in  which  to 
live.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  withdrawal  the  native  popu- 
lation was  very  great  and  inuch  siiperior  to  what  they  were  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest,  for  the  intercourse  with  their  for- 
eign  masters  had  tended  towards  a  greater  development.  They 
could  look  to  the  arts  of  peace,  while  their  rulers  engaged  in 
war.  During  the  whole  period  they  contiuued  to  speak  their 
native  tongue,  for  it  was  a  policy  of  the  Roman  government 
to  leave  unmolested  the  language  of  the  conquered.  Agricola 
tried  to  induce  the  sons  of  the  principal  chiefs  to  learn  the  Latin 
tongne,^  perhaps  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  officiai  language 
of  the  empire.  Their  strength  and  powor  of  résistance  were 
not  enervated  during  the  long  period  of  Roman  domination, 
for,  when  the  Romans  retired,  they  exhibited  their  ancient 
spirit,  and  attempted  to  establish  the  old  régime;  but,  the 
same  as  of  old,  they  were  sadly  wanting  in  cohesive  power. 
Notwithstanding  internai  dissensions  they  withstood  the  con- 
stant inroads  of  the  Saxons  for  150  years  ;  and  for  278  years 
more,  or  down  to  the  time  of  Egbert  of  Wessex  (A.  D.  828), 
they  contiuued  to  be  conspicuous  on  the  field  of  battle  and  in 
the  clash  of  arms  against  the  invaders.  They  certainly  exhib- 
ited a  far  superior  resisting  power  than  the  sacalled  Anglo- 
Saxons  displayed  on  the  field  of  Hastings  (1066). 

If  we  possessed  as  clear  and  intelligent  a  history  of  the 

•  "  This  tradition  (that  she  was  the  daaghter  of  the  British  king),  nnknown  to  the 
cootemporaries  of  Goottantine,  was  invented  in  the  dmrkness  of  monasteries,  was  em- 
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Saxons  as  of  tlie  Britons,  then  no  difficultj  would  be  preseuted 
in  tracing  out  the  English  race.  Stripping  the  accounts  of 
ail  the  moss  which  has  accuiuulated  we  know  but  little  of  the 
ancient  Saxons.  The  time  of  the  invasion  (A.D.  449)  is  un- 
certain,  while  Hengist  and  Horsa  hâve  been  shown  to  be 
mythical  characters.  Even  the  name  by  which  the  Saxons 
called  themselves  has  not  been  preserved.  The  name  Scucon 
was  not  a  national  one,  but  a  term  of  reproach,^^  and  intended 
to  designate  them  as  assassins,  —  deriving  the  idea  from  the 
short  swords  which  they  carried  on  their  piratical  expéditions. 
Even  the  country  they  are  said  to  hâve  occupied  never  re- 
cel ved  the  name,  save  three  small  counties.  They  were  war- 
like,  illiterate,  without  any  literature,  and  whoUy  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  writing.  According  to  one  édition  of  Bede,  Ethel- 
bert,  king  of  Kent  (born  A.D.  552),  a  Saxon  himself,  wrote 
his  laws  in  English,  although  not  a  vestige  now  remains. 
Thèse  laws  (if  really  written)  were  unquestionably  for  his 
subjects,  and  must  hâve  been  in  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Eentish  people.  This  would  be  évidence  that  the  barbarous 
language  spoken  by  the  Saxons  in  the  year  465  had  died  and 
the  English  was  substitnted  for  it. 

The  uncertainty  of  history  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  that  pe- 
riod  of  the  English  people  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  with- 
drawal  to  the  ad  vent  of  the  Normans.  Five  historiés  of  that 
time  comprise  the  list,  viz.,  Gildas,  Nennius,  Bede,  Âsser  and 
Ethelbert.  Of  thèse  Asser  and  Ethelbert  must  be  thrown  out 
as  forgeries,  —  the  former  probably  the  work  of  Florence  of 
Worcester  (  1056).  The  learned  William  of  Malmesburg,  who 
wrote  six  years  after  the  death  of  Florence,  professes  to  give 
an  account  of  ail  the  historiés  down  to  his  time,  but  makes  no 
référence  to  the  work  of  Asser.      It  is  possible  that  Florence 
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additions,  that  great  care  miist  be  exercîaed  iu  their  use.  Of 
them  Gibbon  says  :  "  Tlie  déclamations  of  Gildas,  the  frag- 
ments or  fables  of  Nennius,  the  obscure  liints  of  the  Saxon 
laws  and  chronicles,  and  the  ecclesiastical  laies  of  the  vénéra- 
ble Bede,  hâve  been  illustrated  by  ihe  diligence,  and  some- 
times  embellished  by  the  fancy,  of  succeeding  writers,  whose 
Works  I  am  not  ambitions  either  to  censure  or  to  transcribe."  ^ 

The  Angles  hâve  also  been  commented  on  at  length  and 
dogmaiically  asserted  to  hâve  been  Teutons.  If  this  be  true, 
there  is  no  possible  need  of  the  term  Anglo-Saxon,^^  —  the 
one  part  would  necessarily  carry  with  it  the  other.  The  name 
Anglia  was  given  to  England  by  the  Romans  long  before  the 
invasion  of  449  A.D.  Dr.  Whittaker  dérives  the  word  Angle 
from  An-gael,  Tlie  Qaul.i*  This  dérivation  would  seem  to  be 
correct,  for  they  not  only  inhabited  the  oastern  coast  of  Eng- 
land,  but  also  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  hîstory  they 
were  in  possession  of  the  Oallic  speech,  laws,  learning,  and 
religion.  However,  in  ahcîent  Runic  inscriptions  the  country 
is  called  Ingland,  or  Igland  from  which  Angle  would  readily 
corne. 

The  geographical  distribution  bears  an  important  part  in 
the  considération  of  the  question.  The  exteut  of  the  country 
occupied  by  the  Saxons  is  very  small,  comprising  only  Eastsex, 
Midsex,  and  Sussex.  If  to  this  be  added  other  territory  oc- 
cupied by  invading  forces,  still  the  greater  part  of  England 
would  be  in  the  possession  of  the  native  Kelts  or  Britons.  A 
line  drawn  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  through  Leeds  to  the  uorth 
would  represent  the  boundary  between  the  native  and  foreign 
population.  To  this  day  the  population  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Dorset,   Somerset,  Wilts,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Worcester, 

viDtcUne  and  FaU,  Vol.  IIL,  chap.  XXX  VIII,  p.  615. 

»  So  far  18  I  am  able  to  find  ont,  the  term  AngUhSaxon  was  first  nsed  by  Paul 
Warnefired,  in  the  eighth  century,  who  ooined  it  in  order  to  deelgnate  the  Englith 
Saxons  ftom  thoee  of  the  continent,  who  were  termed  "  Old  Saxons." 

MCadsar  says:  **  The  interior  of  Britain  is  inhabited  by  thoee  who  are  reoorded  to 
bâTe  been  bom  in  the  island  itself  ;  whereas  the  sea-ooast  is  the  occopanoy  oT  immi- 


nanta  from  the  country  of  the  Belgœ,  brought  oTer  for  the  salce  of  either  war  or  plun- 
3er.     Ail  thèse  are  called  by  names  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  states  they  came 

*  *  *    hey  made  war,  aiid 
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Stafiford,  Chester,  Laucashire,  tlie  West  Riding  of  York,  West- 
moreland,  Cutnberland,  and  Northumberlaiid,  are  almost  as 
truly  Keltic  as  in  tlie  days  of  the  Roman  power.  Of  course 
there  is  an  adtnixture  of  the  blood  of  neigbboring  countîes, 
but  ît  applies  just  as  much  to  the  one  as  to  the  other. 

It  is  hardly  admissible  that  the  native  population  was  put 
to  the  sword  by  the  Saxon.  Both  belonged  to  the  great  Indo- 
European  stock,  and  conscquently  more  or  less  of  an  affinity 
^xisted,  which  sooner  or  later  would  exert  itself.  Tlie  évi- 
dence appears  to  be  somewhat  clear  that  the  chief  farailies  did 
retreat  into  the  interior,  and  thence  migrated  into  Armorica, 
whence  their  descendants  returned  under  William,  thus  mak- 
ing  amends  for  the  wrongs  of  former  âges. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Picts  and  Scots  had  made,  at  an  early 
âge,  some  impression  on  the  north  and  northwest  of  England  ; 
and  that  at  a  very  early  period  of  Saxon  time  the  Engli^h  lan- 
gua^o  was  forming.  Still  this  would  not  invalidate  the  idea 
that  the  Britons  were  living  as  a  separate  race.  That  they 
were  a  distinctive  type,  and  living  as  such,  daring  the  eighth 
century,  wo  hâve  the  testiraony  of  the  vénérable  Bede.  He 
also  informs  us  that  there  were  tour  languages  spoken,  viz.  : 
those  of  the  Britons,  Picts,  Scots,  and  English.^*  He  lived  iu 
the  north  ot  England,  and  appears  to  hâve  beeu  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  the  Saxons,  that  is,  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
people  living  in  England.  v 

If  there  is  no  direct  évidence  of  amalgamation  between  the 
Teutons  and  Eelts  (Britons)  during  tlie  struggle  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  years,  and  even  after,  it  is  reasoua- 
ble  to  présume  that  tlie  former  would  intermarry  with  tlie 
natives,  as  did  the  Romans  who  preceded  them.  Choose 
whatever  grounds  we  may,  it  must  be  admitted  that  during 

Al   ,    Ci ;_j   a1 -    j--?j-j    -AÏ-  •--»    _i rnK« 
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portauce  than  that  of  the  Saxons.  While  it  did  net  materially 
affect  tho  Britous,  it  was  a  storm  of  fire  and  sword  to  tlie 
Saxon.  The  Saxon  plotted  the  massacre  pt  St.  Brice,  but  it 
was  a  two  edged  sword,  for  they  were  nearly  exterminated  by 
tlie  fiery  Dane.  Prom  thence  the  home  of  the  Saxon  became 
the  home  of  the  Dane.  Thèse  Jutes  or  Danes  were  of  the 
same  gênerai  Teutonic  origin  as  were  the  Saxons,  hence  this 
invasion  brought  a  fresh  infusion  of  the  same  blood,  which 
would  favor  the  Germanie  over  the  already  Ânglocized  Kelt. 

What  was  gained  by  the  Teuton  on  the  advent  of  the  Dane 
%as  in  part  overcome  in  1066  when  a  fresh  accession  of  Keltic 
blood  came  in  the  army  of  William,  for  it  was  made  up  of 
genuine  Breton  soldiers.  They  were  the  authentic  Kelts  from 
Brittainy,  Poitou,  Anjou,  Normandie,  and  through  préviens 
émigration  from  both  England  and  Wales. 

From  the  testimony  already  touched  upon,  and  from  others 
that  might  be  adduced,  it  has  been  justly  claimed  that  the 
English  should  no  longer  be  call  ;d  *^  Ânglo-Saxon,"  but  Kelto- 
Saxon. 

If  this  change  «f  name  be  warranted  then  it  becomes  obvi- 
ously  necessary  that  Eeltic  words  should  be  found  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  However,  it  has  not  been  proved,  although 
loudly  and  confidently  asserted,  that  the  English  language  is 
derived  from  the  Teutonic.  There  is  certaînly  a  wonderful 
divergence  between  the  two.  The  latter  is  an  inflected  lan- 
guage, and  possesses  a  grammar  founded  upon  principles  alto- 
gether  différent  from  that  of  the  English  grammar.  Add  to 
this  the  great  difficulty  that  English  speaking  people  are  forced 
to  overcome  in  mastering  the  Germau  tongue.  If  tliese  two 
languages  are  essentially  one,  then  they  should  be  as  similar 
to  each  other  as  the  Spanish  is  to  the  Latin.  The  philologist 
must  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  English  language  does 
not  necessarily  dépend  upon  any  other,  save,  of  course,  the 
underlying  speech  of  ail  Indo-European  tongues.  Its  growth 
is  peculiar  to  itself.  When,  how,  or  in  what  manner  its  orig- 
inal incentive  was  caused  may  not  be  known.  This  is  running 
athwart  the  anthorities,  but  let  those  who  hâve  given  the  tes- 
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timonj  an  impartial  hoaring  décide.  If  more  attention  were 
paid  the  English  language  and  the  Eeltic  tongues,  and  less 
attention  to  Oreek  and  Latin,  then  our  native  language  would 
be  better  understood.  Race  préjudice  lias  long  kept  back  the 
scientific  study  of  the  native  tongues  of  the  British  Isles,  but  a 
revived  interest  in  the  Keltic  dialects,  bids  fair  to  place  thero 
in  their  proper  position  in  the  great  family  of  languages. 

The  Keltic  tongue  has  its  proper  représentation  in  the  Eng- 
lish speech.  When  the  two  people  came  together  éléments  of 
both  lauguages  would  occur,  and  must  necessarily  enter  into 
the  genius  and  structure  of  the  tongue.  It  is  possible  that 
where  two  or  more  types  of  mankind  amalgamate,  one  lan- 
guage, in  the  new  form,  may  predominate  over  others.  The 
Eeltic  dialects  do  not  readily  assimilate  with  other  forms  of 
speech,  for  they  are  hard  and  resist  absorption.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary,  nor  is  it  possible,  in  this  place,  to  enter  upon  a  com- 
parison  of  Keltic  and  English  inflexion  and  syntax,  for  it  is 
involved  in  much  complexity  owing  to  the  multipliciiy  of  other 
diverse  languages  represented  in  our  présent  English.  Another 
difficulty  présents  itself  in  the  changes  through  which  both 
tongues  hâve  passed.  Many  changes  in  the  inflexion  and 
construction  of  the  Keltic  dialects  hâve  occurred,  as  witnessed 
by  their  written  literature.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  Eng- 
lish. If  many  forms  could  not  readily  be  produced,  it  would 
only  show  what  has  passed  away  during  the  lapse  of  time 
when  the  speech  was  in  process  of  formatfon.  Words,  to  a 
certain  extent,  would  certainly  remain. 

Dr.  Johnson  so  despised  the  Keltic  tongues  that  he  would 
not  trace  out  the  etymology  of  their  words  in  the  English  lan- 
fiTuafire,  but  affirmed  them  to  be  '^  low,  vulgar,  and  without 
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England,  even  to  tins  day,  Keltic  words  prevaîl  to  a  very  large 
estent  in  tlie  uniiterary  and  colloquial  speech  ;  and  they  crop 
np  continually  in  what.are  known  as  slang  or  cant  words. 
Among  the  common  words  of  genuine  Keltic  origin,  the  fol- 
lowing  may  be  noted  :  babe,  bait,  bank,  bar,  balderdash,  ban- 
ner,  barb,  bard,  barley,  barrel,  base,  basin,  basket,  bastard, 
belly,  big,  bo,  bowel,  boy,  brag,  brîsk,  browse,  bulk,  bump, 
bunch,  cart,  cast,  oeil,  clock,  club,  corner,  could,  crag,  creak, 
crook,  crouch,  eut,  dad,  darn,  dicker,  dock,  doll,  flimsy,  fool, 
gag,  guess,  hag,  happy,  hoax,  hog,  hush,  lad,  mew,  niggard, 
nod,  odd,  paw,  pill,  poke,  queen,  rule,  sad,  sham,  tall,  wliim, 
wbiskey,  etc.^^  Throngh  the  Norman-Prench  there  hâve  been 
derived  twohuudred  and  seventy-four  words  of  Keltic  origin. 
In  the  living  dialect  of  Lancashire  are  sixty  pure  Keltic  words 
not  used  on  this  side  of  the  océan. 

Perhaps  music  has  as  strong  a  hold  upon  a  people  as  any- 
thing  else,  especially  if  it  has  been  connected  with  sacred  rites. 
The  music  of  the  old  Kelts  has  permanently  fastened  itself 
upon  the  modem  tongue,  and  if  no  other  reuson  existed  in  the 
argument  to  show  that  the  English  are  not  Anglo-Saxon,  this 
would  become  a  mighty  phenomena.  The  Fal^  lal^  la^  the  2Va, 
Za,  Za,  the  JPa,  lero^  hoy  the  Tooral^  looral,  the  3oum^  down^ 
derry  down^  the  Tire  lire^  and  other  apparently  absurd  coUo- 
cations  of  syllables,  supposed  by  many  to  be  mère  gibberish, 
are  relies  of  the  once  sacred  music  of  the  Druids.  The  first 
{Falj  laly  la}  simply  means,  "  Welcome  day."  Fal  is  an  abré- 
viation of  Failtey  welcome,  and  Za,  a  day.^^ 

Geographical  names,  of  themselves,  may  not  be  a  proof  of 
amalgamation  ;  for,  in  America,  we  hâve  many  rivers  and 
towns  bearing  aboriginal  names.  Yet,  when  names  of  places 
are  taken  into  considération  with  other  éléments,  they  hâve  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  subject.  AU  over  England  the  ancient 
Britons  hâve  left  their  marks  in  their  own  tongue.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  thèse  marks  are  less  numerous  than 

17  The  Englisb  langoage  oontains  40,000  nsable  wordt.  A  bighly  eduoated  man  can 
oae  10,000.  In  ordlnary  me  400  are  employée.  Tbe  greater  peroentage  of  the  last  is 
ReHio. 

u  Thote  desiring  an  extended  Tiew,  see  Mackay*8  G«lio  Etymology,  p.  6V2. 
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elsowhere,  for  the  reason  that  tins  part  of  the  country  was 
less  frequented  by  the  Keltic  race,  and  more  subject  to  inva- 
sion and  émigration.  Tliese  marks^  are  discovered  in  the 
names  of  rivers,^^  valleys,^  mountains  or  hills,^^  cities,^  etc., 
many  of  which  imply  an  admixture  of  race.  Proper  names 
composed  of  both  Keltic  and  Saxon,  constitute  a  very  strong 
argument  for  the  admixture  of  the  races. 

Those  who  hâve  asserted  that  the  English  "  of  to-day  are 
Teutons,  and  owe  everything  glorious  in  their  charaoter  to  the 
Saxons,"  ^  seem  to  hâve  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  pure  Keltic 

"In  Suspcx:  Adur;  in  Deron:  Anne,  Anney,  Axe,  Dart,  Esk.Ex;  înGlouceêter: 
Avon;  in  Worcester:  Aron;  In  CamberUnd:  Calder,  Ive;  in  Lanoashire:  Darwen, 
Derwent,  Wyre;  In  York:  Dounrater:  in  Kent:  Darent,  Dour,Medwayî  in  Cheshiref 
Dee;  inHereford:  Dore,  Wye;  InCornwall:  Darra,Inney;  inNottingham:  Dnrbeclt; 
inWilts:  Nader,  Bhey;  inStafford:  Bhea;  in  Essex:  Stoar;  in  Dorfaam:  Taet;  In 
Norfolk:  Thur;  I^Dorset:  Wey;  in  Surrey:  Wey,  etc. 

^  Without  giving  names  of  ooantriet,  we  hare:  Appledur-comb,  Chalaoombe,  Chum- 
leigh,  Ck>Bibe,  Combermere,  Oomberton,  Oombeabbas,  Gombetong,  Oombefleld,  Comb- 
hay,  Combmartin,  Oombpyne,  Compton,  Dalton,  Dolton,  Dawllsh,  Dawley,  Facomb, 
Gatcombe,  Ilfracombe,  Kilburn,  Kildanes,  Kildale,  Kilham,  Killpeck,  Kilmendon, 
Kilsby,  Kilworth,  Paraoombe,  etc. 

21  Brandon  Hill,  Brandon,  Brent  Tor,  Bredvordine,  Brinton,  Brinsop,  Bryntor,  Che* 
Tin,  Comwall,  Cowden,  Ciick,  Griokhowell,  Gricklade,  Groken  Tor,  Dennis,  Doncas- 
ter,  Dandran,  Dandry  Hill,  Danmow,  Dnnmore,  Dunstable,  Fendraeth  Hill,  Far  Tor, 
Hey  Tor,  High  Down,  Kenobester,  Kensworth,  Keynton,  Lexdoo,  London,  Maldoo, 
Malpas,  Malvem,  Pembridge,  Pembory,  Penooed,  Penoomb,  Pendennit,  Pendleton, 
Penhill,  Penketh,  Pennard,  Pennigant,  Penncaatle,  Penn,  Pen,  Penrhyn,  Penrith,  Pens- 
hnrst,  Pentlr,  Pentridge,  Penton,  Pentwyn,  Penyard,  Penylan,  Penzance,  Tormorton, 
etc. 

^Bodmin,  Bodiham,  Bodenham,  Bodney,  Bothel,  Bothergert,  BoUey,  Braintree, 
Gaerwent,  Gaerleon,  Garden,  Garthrope,  Garhallock,  Gareiy,  GarcoUton,  Garbrooke, 
Garburton,  Garderton,  Garay,  Gargo,  Garham,  Garbampton,  Garkin,  Garperly,  Garrooke, 
Garlisle,  Daventry,  Tregonna,  Tregony,  Trelegga,  Trelow,  Trenegloi,  TretUian,  Tre- 
thengi,Trevi8sick,  Trevulga,  Trewadiock,  Truro,  etc.  See  Pediffreê  of  EngU$h  PeopU^ 
p.  461. 

Many  of  the  names  are  compoonds,  being.of  both  Keltic  and  Anglo-Saxon.  Sooh  ts 
Gomwall;  or  as  formerly  written,  Com  Wales.  Gom,  Keltic  for  hom,  aod  Wales 
(Wealhas)  Anglo  Saxon,  Oranger, 
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blood  is  still  being  poured  into  the  English  from  such  Eeltic 
people  as  the  WeUh,  Irish,  Manx,  and  the  Highland  Scotch. 
Wherever  tlie  Englisli  tongue  is  spoken  there  will  be  found 
the  Scotch  in  the  Gainerons,  Oampbells,  Craigs,  Cunninghams^ 
Dixens,  Douglases,  Dufifs,  Duncans,  Orahams,  Grants,  Gor- 
dons,  Guthries,  Macdonals,  Macgregors,  Mackenzies,  Mac- 
leans,  Maoleods,  Munros,  Murrays,  Murdooks,  Reids,  Robert- 
sons,  Kosaes,  and  Sootts.  Among  the  Irish,  the  Bradys,  Don- 
nels,  Dalys,  Donovans,  Falloons,  Flannagans,  Mullonys,  Mur- 
phys,  O'Briens,  Ordonnera,  O'NeîlIs,  Patricks,  and  SuUîvans. 
So  great  is  tlie  admixture  not  only  of  Keltic,  but  also  of  other 
nationalities  into  English  blood,  that  any  day,  on  the  streets 
of  London  may  be  seen  the  physiognomy  of  almost  any  Cau- 
casian  type,^all  of  which  are  native  bom,  and,  perhaps,  claim 
to  be  pure  Ânglo-Saxon. 

The  question  of  law  has  received  much  attention  in  the 
past,  and  will  be  fully  investigated  in  the  future.  To  do  jus- 
tice to  this  part  of  the  subject  would  require  botli  a  lengthy 
and  an  analytical  discussion.  If  the  laws  of  the  conquered 
people  survive  it  is  proof  that  an  extermination  did  not  take 
place.  The  first  great  lawgiver  of  Britain  was  the  monarch 
Dyfnwal  Moel  Mud,  who  reigned  700  or  800  B.C.  Hy wel  Dda 
(Howel  the  Good),  Kingof  Wales,  A.D.  906-948  revised  thèse 
laws.*    Among  the  ancient  Britons  law  had  become  a  science, 

'^  The  German  of  the  days  of  Cœsar,  Hke  the  Qerman  of  to-day,  was  mean  and 
peaurious.  He  bad  the  vices  of  a  savage — ^glnttony ,  drunkeDness,  and  the  coaner  sins 
of  the  flesh— but,  as  has  been  truly  observed,  he  was  not  immoral  in  lightheartedness, 
or  on  prinoiple.'*— 7Wrf,  218. 

If  this  estimate  in  the  main,  be  correct,  theu  the  Saxon  blood  in  the  English  reins 
should  be  deprecated  instead  of  being  a  cause  for  rejoicing. 

^  By  coniulting  the  NoUtia  Imptrii,  and  the  inscriptions  discovered  on  tombs,  altars^ 
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and  their  enactincnts  exhibit  a  jurisprudence  shaped  and  mod* 
elled  bj  thinking  men.  Tliese  laws  remained  virtuallj  the 
saine  under  the  Roman  dominion.  The  tenure  of  land  and 
trial  by  jury  were  in  force  long  before  the  advent  of  the  Saxon. 
The  story  that  Alfred  instituted  the  jury  System,  like  other 
stories  concerning  him,  is  false.  He  was  uever  king  of  Eng- 
land,  but  was  a  subregulus  and  tributary  to  the  king  of  Den- 
mark.  His  title  of  '^  the  Great  "  is  of  comparatÎTely  modem 
invention.  Juries  of  twelve  were  familiar  to  the  Britons  be- 
fore the  Roman  invasion.  Tlie  common  law  of  England 
eren  at  this  day  is  the  same  as  it  has  been  from  time  immé- 
morial. The  same  laws  pervaded  ail  the  Keltic  nations  of  the 
Isles,  thus  showing  a  direct  identity.  The  law  of  gavd-kmâ^ 
in  Kent,  and  other  parts  —  wliich  ordains,  among  other  things, 
that  a  father's  inheritance  shall  be  equally  divided  among  ail 
his  sons,  —  is  purely  Keltic,  and  was  in  force  ail  over  Wales 
until  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  No  such  law  was  ever  known 
in  Germany.  The  dérivation  of  the  word  is  purely  Keltic  : 
gavad  means  a  hold^  a  grasp^  and  hind^  probably  Arom  oenêdl^ 
a  tribe,  a  nation.  The  British  laws  hâve  always  permitted  a 
female  sovereign  ;  and  at  a  very  early  date  a  queen  ruled  over 
West  Anglia.    The  Saxons  never  permitted  a  female  ruler. 

Another  problem  must  engage  the  attention  of  the  ethuolo- 
gist,  and  legitimately  belongs  in  this  discussion  :  Were  the 
Saxon  invaders  more  or  less  tincturod  with  Keltic  blood? 
There  are  physical,  historical  and  philological  reasons  for  this 
belief.  Of  the  first  both  hâve  in  common  self-assertion,  oour> 
âge,  hospitality,  and  power  of  généralisation.  Of  the  second 
much  dépends  upon  the  Gimbri,  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Ver- 
cellœ,  by  Marius,  in  the  year  101  B.C.  They  were  probably 
Kelts.  Did  they  march  into  north-west  Germany,  and  there 
find  a  temporary  rest  ? 
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streams  of  migrations  started  westward,  the  earlier  one  along 
the  coast  or  uorthern  Africa,  tlience  into  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  finally  epending  its  force  in  tlie  Orimea.  The 
second  stream  poured  over  central  Bussia,  Scandinavia,  Den- 
mark,  North  Germany,  thence  into  the  British  Isles,  and  (rom 
tiiere  one  arm  extended  into  France,  thus  uniting  with  the 
former  migration.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
Eeltic  or  any  other  migration  swept  over  Europe  like  an  ava- 
lanche.  It  is  simply  the  graduai  spreading  or  crowding  proc- 
ess.  As  the  advance  is  made  the  farther  remored  is  it  from 
the  point  of  beginning,  —  regarding  location,  manners,  or 
customs.  Communication  for  a  while  may  be  kept  up  by 
means  of  runners  ;  but  eventually  this  must  give  way.  En- 
ergy, pluck,  persévérance,  thrift  move  in  the  vanguard.  The 
slow,  staid,  inflexible  and  indifférent  remain.  New  impulses 
create  new  énergies,  which  in  turn  produce  new  methods  of 
thought,  although  a  certain  degree  of  unity  pervades  ail. 
This  would  be  more  patent  in  religion  than  in  any  other  form. 
Thus  Druidism  finds  some  of  its  expressions  in  the  religions 
of  Central  Asia. 

The  varions  steps  of  migration  above  spoken  of  may  be 
traced  in  the  names  Icft  behind.  Those  relating  to  Gbrmany 
only  come  within  the  limits  of  this  considération.  No  person 
is  more  compétent  to  express  an  opinion  than  Leo.^  He  states 
that  the  name  of  almost  every  river  in  North  Germany  is  of 
Keltic  origin.  Among  them  are  LoAn,  Argana,  Metna.  Ockr, 
DurheLohj  Di^rr^bach,  Duren,  jRAîne,  Regen^  etc.  The  line 
of  migration  passed  through  that  country  which  afterwards 
is  supposed  to  hâve  been  occupied  by  the  ancient  Saxons. 
When  the  great  Gothic  streams  began  to  pour  over  Europe,  it 
is  reasouable  to  suppose  that  attempts  were  made  to  resist  this 
mighty  wave  ;  but  it  is  not  even  probable  that  those  occupying 
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(IndoËuropeaii),  after  the  strife  had  ended,  the  remuants 
would  gradually  be  swallowed  iip  by  the  stronger  power. 

In  that  wonderfui  dîctîoaary  ®  of  great  and  patient  researcli, 
Dr.  Charles  Mackay  discusses  about  thirty-siz  iiundred  ^  words 
of  Gaelic  origin  alone.  Thèse  words  are  shown  to  be  in  the 
languages  of  Western  Europe,  although  especially  in  the  Eng- 
lish  and  Lowland  Scotch.  Tliis  would  lend  strength  to  the 
déclaration  of  certain  philologists  of  the  last  ccntury,  that 
fully  onethird  of  our  existing  English  is  Keltic.^  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  many  words  still  assigned  to  the  Saxon,  on 
doser  inspection  will  be  discovered  to  belong  to  the  older 
tongue. 

To  those  whohave  not  investigated  the  points  hère  presented 
it  might  seem  tliat  extravagant  claims  hâve  been  made.  The 
Keltic  tongue  takes  a  much  wider  range,  and  by  some  of  the 
best  philologists  is  considered  of  primai  importance,  as  may 
be  witnessed  in  Huddleston's  Préface  to  Toland's  "  History  of 
the  Druids,"  1814.  "  That  the  Celtic  is  a  dialect  of  the  pri- 
mary  language  of  Asia  bas  received  tlie  sanction  of  that  cele- 
brated  philologist,  the  late  Professer  Murray,  in  his  Prospectus 
to  the  Philosophy  of  Language.  That  the  Oelts  were  the  ab- 
origineè  of  Europe,  and  their  language  the  aboriginal  one,  even 
Pinkartou  himself  is  forced  to  admit  : 

'^  It  is  a  point,  on  ail  hands  couceded,  that  neither  colonies 
nor  conquerors  eau  annihilate  the  aboriginal  language  of  a 
country.  So  true  Is  this  that,  even  at  the  présent  day,  the 
Celtic  names  still  existing  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 

^  Gaelio  Et3rmology  of  the  Languages  of  Western  Europe.    1877. 

90  This  is  my  estimate  of  the  number. 

*!*'  The  English  contains  at  this  day  such  a  collection  of  Celtic  terms  as  nothing  but 
An  actual  collation  of  the  languages  could  induce  us  to  believe.  Maoy  words,  indeed, 
hâve  been  undoubtedly  lost  in  one  dialect,  and  so  left  the  kindred  terms  of  the  other 
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aud  even  in  Asia  itself,  afford  sufficient  data  whereby  to  déter- 
mine tlie  prevalence  of  tbe  Oeltic  language,  the  wide  extent 
of  their  ancient  territorles,  and  their  progress  from  east  to 
west.    The  Roman  language  unquestionably  dérives  its  affinity 
to  the  Sanskrit  through  the  médium  of  the  Oeltic  ;  and  to 
emy  one  w^ho  pays  minute  attention  to  the  subject  it  w^tll'  ap- 
pear  self-evident  that  the  Doric  dialect  of  the  Greek,  fouuded 
on  the  Oeltic,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  language  of  Rome. 
The  0-othicy  over  the  whole  extent  of  Germany  and  the  greater 
part  of  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  the  Phœnician,.  or  Moorish,  in 
S|>ain,  etc.,  are,  ail  of  them,  merely  récent  superinductione 
ingrafted  on  the  Oeltic,  the  aboriffi$ial  root.    Oonquerors  gen- 
erally  alter  the  form  or  exterior  of  the  language  of  the  cou* 
quered  to  their  own  idiom  ;   but  the  basis  or  ground  work  is 
always  that  of  the  aboriginal  language.    Thé  Roman  language 
Chthicized  produced  the  Italian.    The  Oeltic  in  Gaul  (with  au 
admixture  of  thë  linfftta  ruêtica  Bomana')  Oothicized  produced 
tbe  Freuch.    The  old  British  (a  dialect  of  tbe  Oeltic)  Saxon- 
ized  produced  tbe  Englisb,  etc.     Whoever  would  roar  a  philo- 
logical  System  radically  sound  (as  far  at  least  as  regards  tbe 
languages  of  Europe)   must,  tberefore,  commence  with  tbë 
Oeltic,  otherwise  be  will  dérive  tbe  cauèe  from  tbe  effeet^  tbe 
root  from  tbe  hrancheê.^  " 

Tbus  it  may  be  seen  that  upon  pbysical,  etbnological  and 
philological  grounds,  tbe  Englisb  people  are  only  in  part  de- 
rived  from  tbe  Saxons,  and  hence  tbe  term  Anglo-Saxon  is  a 
misnomer.  Eveu  should  it  be  admitted,  for  tbe  sake  of  tbe 
argument,  that  tbe  Saxon  Gbronicles,  Asser's  ^^  Life  of  Alfred 
tbe  Great,'*  and  other  apocryphal  writings,  are  authentic,  it 
would  by  no  means  invalidate  the  conclusion.  Even  if  tbe 
story  of  Gildas  be  correct,  that  tbe  natives  were  put  to  tbe 
Bword,  tbe  constant  influx  of  Eeltic  blood  from  tbe  Higblands 
of  Scotland,  Isle  of  Mau,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Oornwall,  would 
justify  tbe  appellation  Kelto-Saxon  to  tbe  Englisb  people. 

Bev.  J.  P.  MacLean. 
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Article  XX. 

Inipiratian. 

PART  n. 

In  a  former  part  we  considered  the  snbject  of  inspiration. 
We  showed  that  ail  Divine  inbreathing  may  be  called  an  in- 
spiration, even  to  that  wherebj  man  becamtt  a  living  soûl. 
But  man  being  cpnstituted  a  liying  soûl  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
we  showed  that  Ood  can  and  does  inspire  him  in  four  ways  : 
through  nature,  through  historj,  or  the  expérience  of  men  as 
moral  beings,  through  highiy  developed  or  exalted  spirits,  and 
directly  by  the  touch  of  His  own  spirit.    We  then  explained 
that  this  direct  or  immédiate  inspiration  is  inspiration  proper, 
inspiration  in  a  primary  sensé  ;  that  ail  other  inspiration  is  so 
only  in  a  seoondary  sensé.    We  then  showed  that  it  was  con- 
cerning  this  immédiate  or  direct  inspiration  that  confiicting 
views  prevailed,  some  claiming  that  it  is  universal,  others  that 
it  is  spécial.    We  then  made  a  study  of  the  médiate  or  indi- 
rect inspiration,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  this 
inspiration  is  universal,  or  spécial,  or  both.      We  found  that 
it  is  both  ;  that  in  nature,  in  history,  in  highly  developed 
spirits,  there  is  that  which  answers  to  both  universal  and  spé- 
cial inspiration.    The  question  before  us  now,  therefore,  is,  Is 
this  true  of  inspiration  proper,  of  direct  or  immédiate  inspi- 
ration 7    Is  this  inspiration  universal,  or  spécial,  or  both  ? 
Does  Qoà  directly  inspire  ail  men  alike,  or  does  He  inspire 
some  and  not  others,  or  does  He,  while  inspiring  ail,  inspire 
some  more  than  others  ? 

To  answer  this  let  us  first  get  as  dear  a  view  as  possible  of 
the  theory  of  the  universal  inspirationist.  It  is  that  God*s 
inspiration  is  absolutely  the  same  always  and  everywhere,  that 
He  inspires  ail  men  precisely  alike,  that  He  never  gives  one 
man  any  more  of  His  spirit  than  He  does  another.  By  no 
sort  of  spécial  volition  does  Ood  ever  enrich  the  world  by  His 
truth  and  lite.  Ood  pours  His  spirit  upon  the  world  as  the 
sun  pours  its  light  and  beat,  in  an  unvarying  stream  of  Di- 
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▼ine  eaergy.    It  never  floods  and  it  never  dries,  but  it  is  ever 
the  same,  flowing  down  upon  ail  alike. 

la  it  denied  then  that  men  differ  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
spirit  possessed  ?  Is  it  beld  that  ail  men  hâve  just  the  same 
amount  of  inspiration,  that  the  highly  developed  spirits  hâve 
no  more  of  the  Divine  breath  than  the  lowly  developed  or  nn- 
developed  spirits  ?  B7  no  meaus.  The  différence  between 
men  is  admitted  ;  but  this  différence,  it  is  said,  is  due  solelj 
to  man  himself.  It  is  caused  bj  the  différence  in  the  recep- 
tivity  of  men.  One  man  is  more  réceptive  to  God  than  an- 
other,  therefore  ho  enjoye  more  of  His  spirit. 

This  receptivity,  or  rather  the  différence  in  this  receptivity, 
is  due  exclnsively  to  man's  own  efforts.  One  man  develops  a 
greater  capacity  for  God  than  another  ;  therefore  he  reçoives 
more  of  Gk>d.  Divine  inspiration  is  a  great  océan,  from  which 
every  man's  cup  is  filled,  whether  it  be  large  or  small,  but  it 
bas  nothing  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  cups.  Gk)d  never  di- 
rectly  makes  one  cup  larger  than  another.  He  never,  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  directly  enlarges  the  capacity  of  any  man. 
If  one  man's  cup  is  larger  than  another's  it  is  because  he 
makes  it  larger  ;  if  smaller  it  is  because  he  makes  it  smaller. 
AU  God  does  is  to  fiU  the  cups  ;  He  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  différence  in  the  size  of  the  cups.  When  a  souI  is  ready 
for  His  spirit  He  imparts  it,  but  He  has  no  spécial  interest  or 
activity  in  gettiug  the  soûl  ready.  Such  is  essentially  the 
doctrine  of  universal  inspiration  as  we  understand  it.  It  is 
that  God  gives  His  spirit  to  ail  alike,  and  that  the  amount  each 
man  receives  of  that  spirit  dépends  on  the  amount  of  his  de- 
veloped receptivity,  and  hence  that  the  great  leaders  of  hu- 
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art  there.  If  I  take  ihe  wing»  of  the  mùming  and  dwéU  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  sea  ;  JSven  there  êhaU  Thy  hand  lead  me, 
and  Thy  right  hand  shaU  hold  me."  ^'  Far  inSim  we  live,  and 
movey  and  hâve  our  beingJ^  ^^  Iperceive  that  Cf-od  is  no  respecter 
of  persons^  brU  in  every  nation  he  thatfeareth  Sim  and  worheth 
righteousness^  is  acceptedof  Him.^*  How  can  thèse  Scriptures 
be  true,  uuless  there  is  suoh  a  thiug  as  unive**8al  inspiratiou  ? 
How  can  ail  soûls  be  ever  iii  the  présence  of  God,  aud  live, 
aud  move,  and  hâve  their  being  in  Him,  without  being  inspired 
of  Him  ?  Clearl;  then  the  fact  of  univeraal  inspiration  must 
be  admitted.    Ail  men  are  inspired  of  God  in  some  degree. 

Let  us  admit  further  that  the  degree  of  this  inspiration  dé- 
pends upon  the  degree  of  receptivitj  possessed  by  eaoh  soûl. 
No  one  can  hâve  more  of  God's  spirit  tlian  he  is  capable  of 
receiving.  His  cup  cannot  be  more  than  full.  He  cannot 
reçoive  what  he  has  no  capacity  to  reçoive.  The  amount  of 
God  in  the  world  at  any  time  is  conditioned  upon  the  recep- 
tivenoss  of  the  world  to  God.  Still  further  let  us  admit  that 
the  degree  of  receptivity  dépends  largely  upon  human  effort. 
The  soûl  being  made  for  God,  it  has  power  to  enlarge  ita  own 
capacity  for  Him.  We  can,  if  we  choose,  inorease  without 
limit  our  capacity  for  the  spirit  of  the  Highest  ^^  Ask,  and 
ye  shall  reçoive  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  untoyou,"  is  the  condition,  generally  speaking,  upon 
whicl^  God  bestows  His  spirit.  Ail  this  let  us  freely  admit, 
for  without  doubt  it  is  ail  true. 

But  is  this  ail  ?  Is  it  the  whole  truth  ?  Has  the  shield  no 
other  side  ?  Is  there  no  more  to  be  said  upon  this  subject  ? 
Will  this  theory  of  inspiration  explain  ail  the  phenomena  of 
the  world  ?  Will  it  interpret  human  life  and  history  as  we 
know  that  life  and  history  to  be  ?  Will  it  explain  the  varietj, 
the  low  plains  and  the  mountain  peaks,  of  liistory  ?  If  this 
is  ail  there  is  to  be  said,  if  this  thought  is  sufficient  to  explain 
ail  the  phenomena  of  life  and  history  that  dépend  in  any  way 
upon  it  for  an  explanation,  let  us  see  what  foUows. 

1.  It  foUows  that  inspiration  gives  no  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  variety  of  human  life,  —  of  the  great  inequaÛties 
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of  history.  It  does  Dot  explaiii  at  ail  why  one  man  has  so 
miich  more  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood  than  another.  For  the  ton- 
deiioy  of  this  inspiration  is  to  absolate  mouotony  ;  so  far  as 
it  goes  it  tends  to  reduce  life  to  a  dead  lovel.  It  would  make 
ail  sools  just  alike.  The  différence  in  men,  it  says,  is  not  due 
to  any  spécial  act  of  Gk)d,  but  to  the  différence  in  their  native 
endowmeuts,  and  their  environments,  and  the  use  they  make 
ot  thèse  things  ;  that  is,  in  one  word,  to  the  specialty  of  their 
médiate  or  indirect  inspiration.  Consequently  we  hare  the 
médiate  inspiration,  in  part  at  least,  tending  to  variety  and 
the  immédiate,  tending  to  sameness.  Qod  works  through 
nature,  through  history,  through  highly  developed  spirits,  to 
produce  variety  among  men,  but  He  works  through  the  direct 
influence  of  His  spirit  to  produce  mouotony.  Is  Qod  divided 
against  Himself  T  Does  the  AU  Wise  work  at  any  sudi  cross- 
purposes  ?  For  if  you  take  away  the  specialty  of  the  médiate 
inspiration,  and  make  ail  inspiration  universal  only,  the  life 
of  the  world  sinks  inévitable  to  an  absolute  dead  level. 

To  illustrate  :  Hère  are  two  newly  created  soûls.  They  are 
precisely  alike  as  to  native  endowments.  One  has  just  as 
much  freedom  and  power  of  ail  kinds  as  the  other.  They  are 
placed  in  precisely  the  same  environ  ment.  Their  physical 
and  spiritual  surroundings  are  exactly  the  same.  How  can 
they  ever  differ  ?  How  can  one  ever  take  a  step  in  advance 
of  the  other  ?  Must  they  not  be  absolutely  spiritual  twius  to 
ail  eternity  ?  For  if  you  say  that  Ood  will  break  up  this 
monotony  by  directly  inspiring  one  more  than  the  other,  then 
you  are  teaohing  spécial  inspiration,  and  acknowledging  the 
theory  of  the  universal  to  be  insufficient.  If  you  say  that 
one  will  make  a  botter  use  of  his  powers  than  the  other,  and 
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therefore,  not  onlj  with  médiate  inspiration,  but  with  the  faots 
of  liuman  history  as  we  know  them  to  be. 
.  2.  It  folio ws,  this  theory  being  true,  that  a  man's  inspira- 
tion is  never  anything  more  tlian  the  reflex  of  bis  own  spirit- 
ual State.  The  lights  ahead  of  him  are  never  aujthing  more 
than  the  image  of  what  he  himself  is.  AU  he  can  see  is  the 
reflection  of  his  own  glory.  He  can  onlj  aspire  to  be  more 
and  more  like  himself.  God  cannot  open  liis  spiritual  sensé 
and  give  him  visions  of  glory  far  beyond  bis  présent  altain- 
ments,  for  that  would  be  a  spécial  inspiration.  Hence  the 
world  can  never  bave  any  ideals.  Ood  can  never  raise  up  any 
leaders  for  the  people,  for  that  would  be  spécial  inspiration. 
AU  the  ideals  the  world  can  bave  are  those  of  its  own  manu- 
facture. It  sends  its  thought  ahead  only  as  the  reflection  of 
what  it  already  is.  It  is  constanily  beholding  its  own  face  in 
a  glass,  and  is  inspired  solely  by  its  own  image. 

Hence  Ood  never  leads  the  world  ;  He  follows  along  behind. 
Man  goes  ahead  and  makes  the  cups,  and  GK>d  comes  along 
and  fiUs  them.  The  inspiration  of  the  world  is  never  a  Ught 
ahead  ;  it  is  always  a  push  from  behind.  As  man  advauces 
and  enlarges  his  capacity  more  and  more,  GK>d  pours  into  it 
more  and  more  of  His  spirit,  and  so  pushes  him  up  the  celes- 
tial  highway.  We  hardly  think  this  a  correct  représentation 
of  Gk>d's  activity  in  the  world's  history  ;  but  it  is  dearly  such 
a  représentation  as  is  necessit^ted  by  this  doctrine  of  universal 
inspiration. 

3.  It  follows,  this  doctrine  being  true,  that  Ood  is  never  the 
primai  cause  of  anything  in  history.  He  never  takes  the  in- 
itiative. He  always  waits  for  man.  He  never  inaugurâtes 
any  historical  movement.  Man  always  goes  ahead.  Man 
always  inaugurâtes  every  such  movement,  and  then  €k>d  (sup- 
posing  it  to  be  a  good  movement)  takes  hold  and  helps.  The 
Christian  movement  was  inaugurated  somehow  by  humanity, 
not  by  Ood.  Somehow  the  world  began  to  develop  in  a  Ohris- 
tian  way,  and  then  God  helped  on  the  development,  He  did 
not  initiate  the  movement  and  direct  it  to  His  own  ends,  for 
that  would  hâve  been  spécial  inspiration. 
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4.  Then  it  followB  that  révélation,  iu  the  sensé  of  a  direct 
onfolding  of  new  ligbt  and  life,  is  impossible.  God  cannot 
reveal  Himself  directly  and  de  navo  to  the  world  ;  He  can 
only  reveal  Himself  through  the  world's  attainmeuts.  What 
the  world  has  done  and  is,  is  alwajs  the  measure  of  Divine 
révélation.  The  sum  of  the  world's  progresA,  at  any  time,  is 
the  sum  of  ail  possible  révélation  at  that  time.  What  He 
wonld  bave  the  world  do  and  be,  God  can  never  tell  us.  only 
80  far  as  that  is  made  known  in  what  the  world  has  done  and 
is.  The  will  of  God  is  made  known  only  in  man's  realized 
bistory,  never  in  bis  prophétie  historj,  if  he  has  such  a  thiug. 
The  future,  therefore,  must  ever  be  a  sealed  book.  Qod  can- 
not even  reveal  immortality  to  man  ;  man  can  only  infer  bis 
immortality  from  what  he  finds  in  himself  and  in  bis  bistory, 
for  such  a  révélation  would  neoessitate  some  kind  of  spécial 
inspiration.  « 

5.  So  it  follows,  further,  that  ail  hi^y  exalted  spirits  must 
be  acoounted  for  on  the  grounds  of  bereditj  and  environment, 
that  is,  of  natural  development.  Zoroaster,  Ohrist,  Buddha, 
ail  the  great  religions  leaders,  must  be  aocounted  for  on  tbis 
ground.  That  is,  aside  from  their  own  activity,  what  tbey 
inherited  from  their  anceators  and  what  tbey  received  from 
their  surroundings,  gave  them  their  great  spiritual  exaltation 
and  superioritj. 

Christ,  for  instance,  was  the  product  of  bis  anoestors  and 
bis  âge.  He  received  such  spiritual  power  from  those  who 
went  before  him  in  bis  immédiate  Une  and  was  so  favorably 
situated  for  spiritual  growtb,  that  in  the  space  of  tbirty  years 
he  developed  a  character  that  bas  been  tbe  ligbt  of  the  most 
enligbtened  and  civilized  people  of  the  globe  for  nearly  nineteen 
centuries  and  is  likely  to  be  tbe  gpreat  ligbt  of  the  world  for 
centuries  yet  to  come.  Do  you  believe  that?  Can  you  be- 
lieve  in  the  pseudo  rationalistic  way  of  accounting  for  him. 
To  me  any  miracle  of  spécial  inspiration  is  as  nothing  to  tbis 
miracle  of  natural  development.  Tbe  credulity  that  accepts 
tbe  simple  New  Testament  story  of  the  Saviour  is  infinitely 
less  than  that  whicb  accepts  tliis  tbeory  that  Christ  was  the 
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product  of  his  ancestors  and  his  âge.  Tlie  faith  that  belie^es 
the  story  of  Mattliew  and  Mark  bears  no  comparison  to  that 
gullibility  that  believes  Renan's  life  of  Jésus.  I  would  as 
soon  attempt  to  account  for  the  uni  verse  without  a  Ood,  as  to 
account  for  Christ  without  aid  from  abore. 

To  attempt  to  acoount  for  him  on  the  ground  of  hereditj, 
is  to  "  make  brick  without  straw."  There  is  nothing  in  his 
ancestors,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  could  hâve  raised  him  one 
degree  above  the  men  of  his  day.  £te  was  not  the  resuit  of  any 
long  line  of  exceptioiially  wise  and  virtuous  fathers.  Joseph 
and  Mary  could  hâve  been  paralleled  any  where  in  Judea. 

And  if  anything  is  historically  certain  it  is  that  he  was  not 
the  product  of  his  âge.  This  is  certain,  for  there  is  no  Ohris- 
tian  community  to-day  that  could  produoe  him.  Thero  is  no- 
church  on  earth  that  has  sufficient  of  his  spirit  to  furnish  the 
environ  ment  for  the  growth  of  his  character.  Wilh  ail  our 
development  and  progress,  Christ  still  stands  iar  ahead  of  the 
bighest  life  among  us.  How  absurd  then  to  afBrm  that  he 
was  the  product  of  his  âge.  His  âge  hardly  had  any  appré- 
hension of  him,  let  aloue,  produoing  him.  Spiritually  speak- 
ing  it  didn't  so  much  as  touoh  the  hem  of  his  garment.  Christ 
therefore  was  not  the  product  of  his  ancestors  or  his  âge,  and 
so  cannot  be  aocouuted  for  od  the  theory  of  universal  inspirar 
tion.  There  was  something  unique  and  spécial  in  this  case^ 
that  this  theory  cani^ot  explain.  The  same  is  more  or  less 
tme  of  ail  the  great  religions  leaders  of  the  world.  They  are 
not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  heredity  and  envi- 
ronment,  and  so  présent  a  proUem  that  no  theory  of  purely 
universal  inspiration  can  solve. 

6.  Finally,  this  theory  of  direct  inspiration  does  not  har* 
monize  with  what  we  found  to  be  the  true  doctrine  of  médi- 
ate or  indirect  inspiration.  We  found  that  médiate  inspira*- 
tion  is  both  spécial  and  universal,  bot  this  theory  holds  tha^ 
immédiate  inspiration  is  universal  only.  Gk>d  inspires  us 
through  nature,  through  history,  through  highly  developed 
spirits  specially  and  universally,  but  directly  he  inspires  us  ail 
alike.    Clearly  then  there  must  be  something  laeking  in  this- 
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one-sided  view  of  direct  inspiration.  It  is  not  in  keeping  witb 
His  indirect  inspiration.  It  makes  Ood's  direct  activity  in  the 
world  very  différent  from  His  indirect,  and  therefore  créâtes  a 
strong  suspicio  ,  at  least,  that  it  is  not  the  wholo  tnith. 

If  now  ail  of  thèse  points,  or  anj  one  of  them,  be  well  taken, 
— and  we  see  not  how  any  of  them  can  be  set  aside,  it  fol- 
lows  that  this  theory  of  universal  inspiration  breaks  dowu. 
It  is  not  adéquate  to  explain  ail  the  phenomena  of  history. 
It  does  not  cover  ail  the  facts  in  the  case.  There  is  a  class  of 
events  that  it  cannot  explain.  As  to  the  great  créative  mo- 
ments of  history  it  leaves  us  ail  in  the  dark.  More  light  there-^ 
fore  is  needed.  We  do  not  yet  see  the  whole  truth.  We  do- 
not  yet  grasp  the  whole  activity  of  Ood,  in  dealing  with  Hi& 
children.  There  is  some  great  defect  somewhere  in  our  point 
of  view.  We  haven't  yet  reached  the  right  position  to  se^ 
the  whole  truth.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  that  defect  and 
secure  the  right  position. 

In  the  first  place  this  theory  starts  with  a  wrong  view  of 
Gk>d.  It  reads  a  mechanical  necessity  into  the  Divine  activity. 
Qùd  isn't  sunshine,  nor  rain,  nor  a  great  océan,  nor  an  un- 
yarying  stream.  Thèse  things  may  symbolize  the  Divine  ac- 
tivity, but  they  do  not  express  it.  They  are  misleading  when- 
ever  they  are  used  to  set  forth,  philosophically,  the  real  char- 
acter  of  the  Divine  activity.  We  can  only  truly  know  the 
Divine  mind  through  the  human  mind.  6od  is  a  free  per- 
sonality.  He  is  an  all^se,  all-powerful  and  all-gracious  will. 
He  acts  in  accordance  with  motives,  just  as  you  and  I  aot.  His^ 
activity  is  determined  by  His  wisdom  and  goodness.  He  can- 
not do  an  unwise  ôr  an  unholy  thing.  But  manifestly  it  may 
be  wise  and  good  for  Him  to  do  at  one  time  what  it  would  be 
unwise  and  bad  for  Him  to  do  at  another. 

For  instance,  I  am  a  sinner.  My  heart  is  in  utter  rébel- 
lion agalnst  Gk>d.  Now  would  it  be  wise  and  good  for  Gk>d  to 
forgive  me  ?  Oan  His  activity  now,  wisely  and  righteously,. 
take  the  form  of  meroy  towards  me  ?  But  He  has  power  to 
forgive  me,  has  He  not,  and  there  is  no  laok  of  mercy  in  His 
heart  is  there  ?    Evidently  the  reason  why  he  does  not  forgive 
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me,  is  beoause  I  am  not  ready  to  be  forgiven,  and  hence  it 
would  be  UQwise  and  unrighteoos  for  Œm  to  corne  to  me  now 
in  tbe  form  of  mercy. 

Bnt  suppose  I  turn  away  from  my  sin  and  beoome  thor- 
oughly  pénitent,  then  I  am  ready  to  be  forgiven  and  Qoà  for- 
gives  me  because  it  is  wise  and  good  in  Him,  now. to  do  so. 
Ood's  aotivity  tberefore  towards  or  in  tbe  world  is  not  al- 
ways  the  same.  It  dépends  npon  tbe  condition  of  tbe  world. 
What  Ood  will  do  at  any  particnlar  time  dépends  upon  wbat 
tbe  world  is  at  tbat  time.  The  prinoiples  of  His  activity  are 
always  the  same,  tbey  never  change  ;  bnt  tbe  form  and  degree 
of  His  activity  dépend  upon  tbe  condition  and  needs  of  tbe 
world.  GhKl  is  not  a  tbnnder  oloud  that  lightens  ail  the  wbile, 
hit  or  miss.  His  activity  is  always  wiie  and  timely.  What 
He  does,  He  does  with  a  purpose.  He  does  not  sbine  with 
any  mechanioal  necessity  like  the  san,  but  He  acts  like  a  free 
moral  being.  Wbat  it  is  wise  and  good  for  Him  to  do,  that  is 
what  He  always  does.  But  it  wonld  not  be  wise  and  good 
for  Him  to  give  me  of  His  sfÂrit  wben  I  am  not  prepared  for 
it.  There  must  be  préparation  on  my  part.  I  must  bunger 
and  tbirst  after  righteousness,  in  order  to  be  filled. 

Oiearly  then  GUkI's  inspiration  is  specialized  by  my  con- 
dition. His  aotivity  isconditioned  upon  myreoeptivity.  What 
I  am  at  any  particnlar  time,  is  not  tbe  cause,  but  the  occa- 
sion of  wbat  He  does  for  me.  Inspiration,  tberefore,  is  botb 
universal  and  spécial.  It  is  universal  in  the  sensé  tbat  there 
is  never  any  lack  of  spirit  in  Ood  nor  of  any  disposition  to 
impart  that  spirit.  God  bas  grâce  enougb  for  ail  and  is  never 
indisposed  to  bestow  it.  It  is  universal,  further,  in  the  sensé 
tbat  ail  do  partake  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  some  degree.  It  is 
spécial  in  the  sensé  that  every  man  lias  a  spécial  amount  of 
that  spirit  according  to  bis  spécial  receptivity.  You  bave 
more  of  tbat  spirit  than  I  because  you  bave  greator  recep- 
tivity. 

But  bere  oomes  the  real  crucial  question  ?  How  is  this 
specialty  to  be  thought  ?  One  says  that  it  is  to  be  thought  as 
being  ail  on  man's  aide,  the  otber  as  being  ail  on  God's  side  ; 
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but  the  truth,  we  suspect,  is  that  it  is  to  be  tbought  as  being  on 
both  sides.  It  isn't  conceiTable  that  God  would  try  to  inspire 
a  soûl  in  whom  there  is  no  préparation  and  no  call  for  His  in- 
spiration. It  is  no  more  conceivable  tbat  a  soûl  can  reçoive 
a  spécial  amonnt  of  inspiration ^bowe ver  well  His  préparation, 
witbout  a  spécial  act  of  Qod.  To  thiiik  of  Ood  as  aotually 
willing  to  bestow  upon  the  world  the  same  amount  of  His 
spirit,  whether  the  world  is  ready  to  reçoive  it  or  not«  is  inevi- 
tably  to  put  into  our  thougbt  of  the  Divine  activity  the  con- 
ception of  mechanical  necessity,  to  think  of  Qod  as  acting  not 
like  a  free  moral  being,  but  like  a  material  force,  for  in  this 
case  He  must  act  sometimes,  at  least,  verj  unwiselj  and  un* 
graciously. 

This  specialty,  therefore,  is  to  be  thougbt  as  both  human 
and  divine.  On  the  human  side  is  the  spécial  préparation  ; 
on  the  divine  side  is  the  spécial  activity.  On  the  human  side 
is  the  occasion  ;  on  the  divine  aide  is  the  cause.  On  the  hu- 
man side  is  the  condition  ;  on  the  divine  aide  is  the  volition. 
On  the  human  side  is  the  demand  ;  on  the  divine  side  is  the 
supplj.  On  the  huoian  side  is  the  spécial  hunger  and  thirst 
*  after  Ood  ;  on  the  divine  side  is  the  spécial  outputting  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  meet  that  Imnger  and  tliirst,  and  what  is  known 
as  spécial  inspiration  is  the  union  of  the  two,  the  filling  of  the 
hungry  soûl  with  the  new  bread  of  life,  and  the  lifting  of  it 
into,  er  the  creating  within  it,  a  higher  consciousness  of  Gk>d. 
Hère,  then,  we  bave  a  philosophical  basis  for  ail  that  is 
called  spécial  inspiration,  It  is  in  the  free,  spiritual  union  of 
the  Divine  and  human  activity^- in  neither  witbout  the  other. 
It  is  not  spécial  in  the  sensé  of  an  arbitrary  breaking  into  the 
continuity  of  the  world,  or  of  human  development,  and  it  is 
not  universal  in  the  sensé  that  there  is  no  spécial  Divine  ac- 
tivity. As  Dorner  says  :  ^^  It  is  one  of  the  advanced  princi- 
pies  of  modem  philosophy  not  to  disengage  inspiration  from 
the  persons  of  the  holy  men,  not  to  regard  it  as  something 
abrupt,  breaking  in  upon  the  continuity  of  their  life,  but  as . 
fitting  into  the  same.'' 
That  is,  Ood  does  not  abruptly  break  open  men's  hearts,  in 
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order  to  inspire  them  ;  bnt  He  fits  His  inspiration  into  their 
receptivity.  Hence  in  spécial  inspiration,  as  in  the  case  of 
bighly  exalted  spirits,  the  bearers  of  révélation,  tliere  is  a 
fitting  of  the  spécial  activity  of  God  into  the  spécial  receptiv- 
ity of  man.  But  the  receptivity  of  man  is  to  be  regarded  as 
not  only  possession,  but  need  ;  uot  only  as  being  filled,  but 
being  hungry. 

One  of  the  great  éléments  of  the  préparation  for  a  higher 
inspiration  is  the  conscious  need  of  it.  When  the  world  ha» 
appropriated  ail  the  light  it  has,  and  is  hungering  and  thirst- 
hig  for  more,  as  at  the  advent  of  Christ,  tlien  is  it  specially 
fltted  to  receive  more,  and  then  does  Qod  specially  pour  ont 
of  His  spirit.  At  thèse  points  of  advance,  at  thèse  points 
where  new  light  and  power  are  to  corne  in,  does  God  choose 
His  man  and  specially  fit  him  for  leadiug  the  world  forward. 
Thus  Christ  was  the  spécial  gift  of  God  to  the  world- when  the 
world's  spécial  fitness  for  him  was  its  own  hunger  and  thîrst,. 
and  by  the  union  of  the  two  he  became  the  world's  inspiration. 
In  the  same  way  Christ  himself  was  fitted  for  his  work.  The 
natural  and  the  supernatural  worked  together.  There  was  no 
suspension  of  the  physical  process,  but  there  was  a  vast  addi- 
tion in  the  spiritual  process.  Christ  was  born  and  grew  like 
other  men,  but  in  addition  he  was  born  of  the  overbrooding 
spirit  from  the  beginning.  The  spirit  of  God,  given  to  him 
without  measure,  worked  wilb  his  natural  development  and  so 
aided  it  that  he  grew  into  the  express  image  of  his  ï^ther,  and 
became  the  life  and  light  of  the  world  and  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation. 

So  it  is  with  ail  thèse  great  religious  lights  of  history.  They 
are  the  spécial  gifts  of  Gk>d  io  supply  the  spécial  ueeds  of  the 
world,  and  are  therefore  specially  inspired.  As  James  Free- 
man  Clarke  says  :  ^^  AU  great  births  of  time  are  supernatural, 
making  no  part  of  the  nexus  of  cause  and  effect.    They  are 
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We  hâve,  therefore)  we  trust,  sometbiug  like  a  comprehen- 
flive  view  of  inspiration  «  both  in  its  broader  and  narrower  sig- 
nification. Médiate  or  indirect  inspiration  is  both  spécial  and 
universal,  and  immédiate  or  direct  inspiration  is  the  same. 
And  it  is  universal  not  only  on  the  Divine,  bot  on  th»  human 
side  ;  and  it  is  spécial  not  only  on  the  human,  but  on  the  Di- 
vine side.  Henoe  as  thus  viewod,  it  explains  ail  the  phenom- 
ena  of  historj,  furnishes  a  philosopliical  ground  for  révélation, 
and  opens  a  truly  rational  waj  for  the  unfolding  of  God's 
thought  to  the  world,  and  the  realizing  of  GUkI's  life  in  the 
world.  S.  Orancy  D.D. 


Abtiglb   XXI. 
The  Second  Corning. 


Thb  question  of  the  Second  Ooming  of  Christ,  aeitis  called 
in  dogmatic  literature  —  although  the  expression  does  not 
once  occur  in  the  New  Testament  —  reçoives  a  new  interest 
from  the  receat  prophétie  conférence.  The  subject  is  one  that 
has  alwajs  possessed  a  strong  fascination  for  the  minds  of 
Ohristiaus,  and  one  that  has  been  difierentlj  understood  by 
diflisrent  schools  of  thought.  Some  hâve  regarded  it  as  a 
spiritual  advent,  otiiers  hâve  taken  it  in  its  most  baldly  literal 
sensé.  Thèse  latter  hâve  told  us  that  the  day  was  approaoh- 
ing  when  the  parting  sky  would  reveal  the  retuming  form  of 
Jésus,  and  the  trumpet  of  his  herald  angel  would  wake  from 
their  long  slumbers  the  uncounted  sleepers  of  the  earth.  The 
time  even  has  firequently  been  fixed  ;  sometimes  placed  so 
near  at  hand  that  devout  believers  hâve  sold  their  possessions 
and  purchased  robes  for  the  ascension  ;  again  so  remote  that 
the  scoffer  has  grown  bold  in  his  mockery,  and  felt  that  there 
was  yet  ample  space  for  repentance.  When  the  dates  hâve 
passed,  and  still  the  sun  has  obstinately  refused  to  be  veiled 
in  darkness,  neither  weuld  the  moon  turn  to  blood  nor  the 
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stars  fall  from  heaven,  the  ^^  millennium  mathematios  **  bave 
been  readjusted  and  new  dates  worked  ont.  The  world,  how- 
ever,  bas  gone  rolling  on,  and  ^^  sinœ  tbe  fatbers  fell  asleep, 
ail  tbings  continue  as  tbey  were  from  tbe  beginning  of  tbe 
création/' 

Tbe  ideas  of  a  second  coming  and  a  gênerai  jndgment  were 
originally  based  upon  tbe  parables  of  Jésus  and  tbe  imagerj 
employed  in  tbem.  That  imagery  was  drawn  from  Tarions 
sources,  and  appears  in  tbe  parables  of  tbe  Talents,  tbe  Yir- 
gins,  tbe  Husbandmen  ;  in  tbe  external  trappings  of  kings 
and  courts  ;  in  figures  from  tbe  Old  Testament,  sncb  as  Ûte 
signs  in  tbe  beavens,  tbe  Son  of  Man  coming  witb  clouds,  and 
tbe  Sound  of  tbe  trumpet.  Tbe  great  fact  underlying  tbese 
représentations,  tbe  moral  taugbt,  is  tbat  nations  and  men  are 
judged  and  will  be  judged.  Jésus  bimself  does  not  teacb  a 
visible,  material,  local  adrent,  at  wbicb  tbe  dead  will  be  raised, 
aud  living  and  dead  brougbt  to  trial  and  sentenoed.  Wbat- 
ever  tbe  drapery,  the  trutb  itself  is  what  be  seeks  to  impress. 
Tbat  it  may  be  rendered  more  impressive  be  présents  it  in 
pictures.  It  bas  corne  to  pass,  bowever,  tbat  men  bave  been 
content  witb  tbe  figures  of  bis  speech  instead  of  trying  to 
grasp  the  precepts  tbey  embodied.  Tbey  bave  taken  the  sbeath 
and  left  the  sword.  Tbey  bave  taken  tbe  rhetorio  and  re- 
jected  tbe  idea.  Tbey  try  to  support  their  building  upon  the 
omaments  of  the  pillar,  instead  of  tbe  pillar  itself.  Tbe  met- 
aphors  of  Jésus,  instead  of  bis  principles,  bave  sbaped  the 
currents  of  theological  thought.  flis  oriental  imagery,  ratber 
tban  bis  etemal  trutb,  dominâtes  the  minds  of  men. 

The  ideas  of  Jésus  bimself  seem  clear.  Tbe  world  is  judged 
in  righteousness.  Evermore  tbe  tbrones  are  set  Oonstantly 
are  the  decrees  pronounced.  Tbe  notable  illustration  ofjudg- 
ment  upon  nations  before  bis  own  mind  is  the  ooming  over- 
throw  of  Jérusalem,  —  of  whose  temple  and  palaces  be  de- 
dared  that  not  one  stone  would  be  left  upon  another.  This 
was  to  occur  before  tbe  génération  then  living  bad  passed 
away.  It  would,  indeed,  be  tbe  consummation  of  that  âge, 
not  tbe  ^^  end  of  the  world,"  as  tbe  old  translators  made  it. 
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Indeed  the  expression  **  end  of  the  world,"  we  may  safely  say^ 
always  means  the  *^  end  of  the  âge/'  the  completion  of  a  pe- 
riod  of  time,  not  the  destruction  of  the  material  globe.    The 
downfall  of  Jérusalem  would  wind  up  the  ancient  era,  the 
years  of  préparation  and  hope,  and  inangurate  the  kingdom 
of  Gk>d.    Beyond  this  consummation  the  prédictions  of  Jésus 
do  not  extend.     What,  in  his  own  thought,  lay  beyond  is  not 
revealed.    The  Oreat  Oommission  itself  must  be  interpreted 
by  its  spirit  and  not  its  letter,  if  it  is  to  be  carried  beyond  tbo 
period  that  was  to  close  with  Jerusalem's  catastrophe.    ^^  Lo  ! 
I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  présent  âge  !  *^ 
When  we  corne  to  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  our  way  is 
not  so  elear.     There  are  passages  which  in  the  judgment  of 
the  essayiste  and  in  the  judgment  of  many  more  oonserTative 
than  he,  can  only  be  fairly  interpreted  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  first  Ohristians  expeoted  in  their  own  day  a  persona) 
and  material  re-appearance  of  their  Master,  with  varions  at- 
tendant circumstances.    ^^  The  language  of  our  Saviour  res- 
pecting  his  future  coming/'  says  Andrews  Norton,  <^  was,  I 
believe,  more  or  lésa  misunderstood  by  some  or  ail  of  the 
apostles,  during  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  ministry.    They 
looked  forward  with  more  or  less  confidence  to  a  personal  and 
visible  return  of  Christ  to  earth.at  no  distant  period.     The 
first  coming  of  the  Messiah  had  been  so  whoUy  unlike  what 
their  conntrymen  had  universally  anticipated,  that  when  he 
spoke  of  a  future  coming  while  the  then  existing  génération 
was  atill  living,  they  transferred  to  this  some  of  the  expecta- 
tions  which  had  long  been  entertained  respecting  his  appear- 
ance  and  kingdom.''    This  is  from  one  of  the  most  conserra- 
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There  seeu^s  to  bave  been  some  variety  of  opiaion  as  to  the 
-events  that  would  be  coimected  witb  tbeir  Lord's  retura,  but 
upoQ  tbe  thing  itself  there  was  gênerai  unanîmitj.  Aooord- 
ing  to  the  Jewish  tradition  that  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
the  dead  would  be  raised  from  their  graves  and  made  to  par- 
ticipate  in  the  glories  of  his  kingdom,  Paul  writes  to  the  Thes- 
^onians  that  ^^  we  that  are  alive,  that  are  left  unto  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord,  shall  in  no  wise  précède  them  that  are  fallen 
aideep."  His  idea  is  that  when  the  Lord  descends  the  shout 
of  the  archangel  and  trump  of  Ood  will  wake  the  dead,  and 
living  and  dead  be  canght  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and 
be  with  him  forever.  But  ail  this  is  to  take  place  during  the 
lifetime  of  those  who  were  yet  upon  the  earth.  Some  of  them 
would  be  living  and  remain  until  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  In 
^ther  passages  the  destruction  of  his  enemies  is  represented  as 
taking  place  at  his  coming.  ^^  When  they  shall  say,  Peace 
aud  safety,  then  sudden  destruction  will  come  upon  them  .  . 
and  they  will  not  escape."  For  that  day  Christ  ians  are  ez- 
horted  to  watch.  Oertainly  the  apostle  believed  that  it  was 
imminent,  or  the  injunction  was  vain. 

The  Thessalonians  are  exhorted  to  suffer  in  patience  the 
persécutions  of  tbeir  oppressors,  since  ^'  God  will  recompense 
affliction  to  them  that  afflict  you,  and  to  you  that  are  afflicted 
rest  with  us,  at  the  révélation  of  the  Lord  Jésus  from  heaven 
with  the  angels  of  his  power,  in  flaming  fire,  rendering  ven- 
geance to  them  that  know  Aot  God."  The  force  of  this  con- 
solatiou  lay  in  the  supposition  that  the  persecuted  Christians 
would  be  alive  to  reçoive  the  comfort  of  their  Lord  when  he 
came.  James  admonishes  the  laborers  who  bave  been  defrauded 
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says  John,  ^<  it  is  the  last  hour.  And  as  je  heard  that  Anti- 
ohrist  cometb/'  —  this  iras  one  of  the  signs  Paul  gave  the 
Thessalonians — *^  even  now  there  hâve  arisen  many  antiohrists; 
whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  honr/'  The  antichrist 
was  to  be  destrojed  by  the  brightness  of  the  Lord's  coming. 
The  hour  for  that  destruction  had  even  then  arrived. 

Thèse  passages,  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  dearlj  indicate 
that  for  awhile,  at  least,  the  aposiles  fullj  expected  a  retum 
of  their  Lord  that  would  be  personal,  visible,  in  material  form, 
at  which  coming  the  dead  would  be  raised,  the  livingand  dead 
judged  and  sentenced,  the  enemies  of  the  Messiah  destrojed, 
and  ail  wrongs  righted.  The  coming  tempests  would  be  sur- 
vived  by  none  but  Ohristians,  for  whose  home  and  kingdom, 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  heavens  and  earth,  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth  would  be  created.  In  this  they  would  reign 
forever  with  their  triumphant  king.  ^*  In  truth,"  says  James 
Hartineau,  speaking  of  Panl,  ^'  it  was  no  common  tempest 
that  he  thought  to  see.  Rather  did  he  sail  on  in  the  belief 
that  the  very  seas  of  time  beneath  him  were  about  to  sink  and 
flee  away,  bearing  with  them  the  mighty  fleet  of  human  things 
înto  nothingness  and  night,  and  leaving  only  that  poor,  frail 
skiff  of  the  church,  which  he  took  to  be  the  ark  of  God,  sus- 
pended  in  the  mid-heaven  of  Gk>d's  protection,  to  grow  into  a 
diviner  world.  .  .  Paul  actually  looked  aronnd  him  with 
the  persuasion  that  the  stable  products  of  history  by  which  lie 
was  environed,  the  gigantic  institutions,  the  proud  traditions, 
the  heartless  slavery  that  lay  within  the  grasp  of  Roman 
power,  existed  by  a  feebler  tenure  than  the  sickliest  infant's 
life  ;  he  looked  to  see  them  ail,  and  the  mighty  arm  that  held 
them  crumble  into  sand  before  his  eyes." 

Oradually,  howerer,  the  notion  of  this  outward  coming, 
^^  with  pomp  and  circumstance,"  —  this  outward  coming  in 
their  own  day, — lost  its  hold,  and  gave  place  to  worthier  con- 
ceptions. The  writer  of  the  Second  Epistle  attributed  to 
Peter,  while  not  wholly  free  from  the  idea  of  ezternalismi 
rises  to  a  more  rational  time-view,  when  he  exclaims  that  al- 
though  the  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise,  yet  with 
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6od  ^^  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  tboa- 
sand  years."  After  ail  ihe  Eteroal  does  not  measare  by  human 
arithmetic.  Time,  at  the  central  throne,  is  not  computed  by 
tlie  calendar.  As  this  epistle  is  probably  the  last  in  chrono- 
logioal  order,  of  the  New  Testament  documents,  it  is  interest- 
ing  to  note  the  progress  it  indicates  in  the  time-views  of  the 
early  Christians.  Tiiey  were  freeing  themselves  from  the  en- 
tauglements  of  their  old  Messianic  hopes,  and  were  being 
lifted  to  a  mount  of  vision  from  which  they  oould  see  that  the 
'*  kingdom  of  Qoà  was  not  méat  and  drink,"  —  not  anything 
outward  and  perishable,  —  not  a  high  position  and  a  life  of 
luxury,  —  not  a  throne  and  a  palace  and  a  sounding  name, — 
but  ^^  righteousness,  joy,  and  peace  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

There  are  other  epistles  also  in  which  are  passages  indica^ 
ting  that  loftier  sentiments  are  astir  in  the  hearts  of  their 
writers,  as  in  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  the  later  epistles  of 
Paul  himself,  —  sentiments  that  will  at  last  bring  them  into 
fuU  liberty  and  light.  In  the  former  Paul  speaks  of  already 
being  blessed  '*  with  every  spiritual  blessing  in  the  heavenly 
places  in  Christ  ;  "  in  the  latter  of  the  ^^  mystery  hid  from  ail 
âges  and  générations,  and  now  manifested  in  his  saints.  .  . 
which  is  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory."  This  is  the  man- 
ifestation of  Christ  upon  which  his  heart  and  his  hope  corne 
to  rest,  the  manifestation,  not  in  the  heavens,  but  in  the  soûl; 
not  Christ  coming  in  the  clouds,  or  seated  upon  a  gorgeous 
throne  exercising  lordship  over  the  nations,  but  ^^  Christ  in 
you."  This  is  the  glory  for  which  we  hope.  Away  with  our 
Messianic  dreams,  away  with  our  unworthy  ambitions  for  place 
and  power  under  a  worldly  empire,  away  with  our  hope  of  the 
glory  of  crowns  and  kingdoms  ;  now  our  hope  of  glory  is  this  : 
that  Christ  shall  be  in  us,  that  we  may  be  ruled  by  his  spirit, 
and  become  like  him  in  character  !  Long  was  it  before  this 
idea  dawned,  and  gradually  did  its  light  brighten  the  sky, 
until  at  length  it  filled  the  horizon.  Before  its  advancing 
rays,  the  last  vestige  of  the  earlier  gross,  material,  distorted 
notions  of  his  coming  and  mission  and  reign  went  down  —  we 
can  not  say  forever  —  but  to  be  picked  up  and  rehabilitated 
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firom  time  to  time,  b?  theologians  who  are  still  watching  the 
elouds,  BOting  the  hues  of  the  sunset,  and  gathering  courage 
from  the  throes  of  an  earthquake,  to  asaure  us  that  the  time 
is  at  hand  for  his  material  form  to  appear  and  his  earthlj  reign 
wîth  his  saints  to  begin.  We  shall  be  in  no  haste,  however^ 
to  embraœ  so  vénérable  a  delusion  ! 

If  the  foregoing  présentation  be  correct,  it  has  several  im- 
portant bearings  which  must  be  considered.  If  there  was  a 
mistake  upon  this  point,  of  greater  or  lesser  magnitude,  though 
it  be  but  in  form  and  détail,  it  affects  to  a  certain  extent  the 
question  of  inspiration.  What  shall  we  saj  if  it  appears  that 
thèse  writers  were  not  absolutely  presenred  from  error  ?  The 
inquirj  is  one  that  need  not  disturb  us.  Surelj  it  militâtes 
against  a  certain  theorj  of  inspiration.  It  afiects  the  letter 
but  not  the  spirit.  It  must  be  somewhat  damaging  to  the 
hope  expressed  by  Dr.  Brooks  of  St.  Louis  at  Mr.  Moody's  ré- 
cent Northfield  Conférence  when  he  said,  ^^  If  I  could  see  jou 
young  men  permeated  with  this  thought  of  the  verbal  inspirch 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  I  should  hâve  more  hope  of  the  future. 
When  a  man  throws  away  the  words,  the  doctrines  follow. 
Several  young  men,'*  he  continues,  *^  came  to  me  yesterday 
and  said  they  didn't  see  the  need  of  verbal  inspiration.  .  . 
I  told  them  it  wasn't  tlie  point  whether  they  saw  the  need  of 
it  or  not."  Against  such  a  theory.  a  single  mistake  in  the 
record  must  tell  with  fatal  effect.  We  may  comfort  ourselves, 
however,  with  the  thought  tliat  the  theory  is  human,  theolog- 
ical,  from  center  to  circumference.  No  dogmatîc  fiction  is 
more  improbable.  Nothing  is  doing  more  injury  to  the  Bible 
itself  than  this  same  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration.  It  never 
has  been  and  never  can  be  fairiy  substantiated.  Which  of  the 
writers  himself  claims  to  be  on  ail  points  infallible  ?  In  the 
entire  volume  no  such  claim  is  made.  Holy  men  of  God  did, 
indeed,  speak  as  tliey  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  that 
influence  does  not  appear  to  hâve  extended  beyond  the  vital 
truth  ;  détails  and  particulars  were  not  so  carefuUy  guarded, 
individuality  was  not  suppressed,  nor  was  personal  opinion 
eliminated.    Indeed,  this  influence  does  not  appear  to  hâve 
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diflfered  iu  kind  from  that  exerted  bj  the  saine  Spirit  upon 
holj  men  of  God  who  bave  lived  in  ail  âges.  Bejond  suoh 
général  statemenU,  tbe  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  not  defined 
in  Scriptare.  Tbe  writers  grew  in  tbeir  apprebensions  of  trutb, 
and  tbis  subject  illustrâtes  tbat  growtb. 

Tbe  présentation  I  bave  given  of  tbis  aubject  bas  anotber 
important  bearing.  It  belps  us  explain,  in  a  rational  manner, 
otber  passages  of  tbe  New  Testament  tbat  are  somewbat  diffi- 
cuit.  Tbe  low  estimate  wbicb,  in  some  places,  is  put  upon 
tbis  présent  world  and  présent  life  ;  tbe  patience  and  content- 
ment  wbicb  are  advised  under  slavery,  oppression  and  wrong  ; 
tiie  precepts  forbidding  légal  redress  ;  the  remarks  discourag- 
ing  marriage,  except  for  tbe  grossly  passionate,  —  tbese  and 
otber  expressions  find  tbe  key  to  tbeir  solution,  geuerally  at 
hand,  in  some  pbrase  denoting  tbe  présence  of  tbe  great  crisis 
of  ail  tbiugs.  Wben  Jobn  says,  ^^  Love  not  tbe  world,  neitber 
tbe  tbings  tbat  are  in  tbe  world,"  it  is  because,  as  be  explains 
in  tbe  verses  following,  ^^  tbe  world  passetb  away,"  and  ^^  tbe 
last  bour  "  bas  already  come.  Wben  men  are  exborted  to 
patience  under  tbe  oppressions  of  tbe  ruling  classes,  it  is  be- 
cause  ^^  tbe  coming  of  tbe  Lord  is  at  band,"  and  be  will  recom- 
pense to  tbe  oppressors  tbe  rétribution  tbey  deserve.  Wben 
Paul  rebukes  tbe  bretbren  for  going  to  law  before  unbelievers, 
it  is  because,  under  tbe  new  régime ^  tbe  saints  tbemselves 
sball  judge  tbe  world  Wben  bc  discourages  marriage,  it  is 
because  tbe  ^^  fasbion  of  tbis  world  passetb  away,"and  tbe  time 
remaining  is  "  sbort  "  "  Tbis  opens  for  us,"  says  eue  "  tbe 
secret  of  tbe  etbical  pbilosopby  of  tbe  primitive  Obristians. 
Believing  as  tbey  did,  tbe  moral  aspect  of  life  necessarily  bad 
for  tbem  a  totally  dififorent  oomplexiou  from  wbat  it  would 
bave  bad  if  tbey  bad  imagined  tbat  society  and  tbe  terrestrial 
order  of  tbe  world  were  to  be  as  stable  as  tbey  bave  actually 
proved." 

We  can  easily  see  tbat  it  must  bave  been  so.  Wbo  would 
set  bis  affection  upon  tbe  tbings  of  tbis  world  tbat  were  soou 
to  go  down  in  tbe  wreck  ?  tbat  were  to  pass  away  and  be  for- 
gotten  forever  ?     Why  sbould  tbe  slave  care  to  strike  for  bis 
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own  freedom,  when  the  returning  Lord  woiild  speedilj  break 
bis  fetters?  Wby  should  the  burdened  laborer  assert  bis 
rlghts,  when  the  haud  that  was  nailed  to  the  cross  was  about 
to  be  lifted  in  bis  derence  ?  Whj  coutend  for  anj  interest  on 
the  eve  of  the  glad  day  when  ail  wrongs  were  to  be  righted  ? 
'^  Who  woold  carry  a  cause  before  Dikast  or  Proconsul  to* 
day,  when  Eternal  Justice  was  pledged  to  hear  it  to-morrow  ?  " 
*^  When  the  great  assizes  of  the  UniTerse  are  about  to  be 
opened,  it  were  a  poor  thing  for  the  suitors  to  begin  fighting 
in  the  vestibule.*'  Who  would  form  domestic  ties  when  they 
were  liable  to  be  so  speedily  broken  —  when  at  aiiy  moment 
the  great  trumpet  might  sound  and  aunounce  that  the  end  liad 
come  ?  Under  the  shadow  of  tliat  great  catastrophe  their 
lots  were  cast,  and  life  necessarily  became  intense  and  narrow. 
As  the  tension  was  remoyed,  their  views  wideued,  and  their 
plans  began  to  project  into  the  future.  The  resistless  logic  of 
events  bas  substituted  for  the  ancîent  motto  ^^  the  time  is 
short/'  the  better  and  truer  one,  ^^  the  time  is  long,"  —  long 
for  the  world  if  not  for  its  denizens,  long  for  the  race  if  not 
for  the  individual,  —  long  that  the  plans  of  Ood  may  at  length 
be  gloriously  fulfiUed,  in  a  renovated  and  exalted  humanity  ! 

**  ^an*i  self  it  not  jet  man. 

Nor  ihall  1  deem  hU  object  seired,  hit  end 

Attained,  hit  genaine  itrengtb  put  fairly  forth, 

While  onlj  hère  aod  tbere  a  itar  dUpelî 

Tbe  darkneat;  hère  aod  there  a  towerlng  mind 

O'erkwki  itt  prostrate  feUows." 

There  is  a  sensé,  however,  in  which  Christ  did  return  in 
their  day  ;  though  bis  return  was  not  that  for  which  bis  fol- 
lowers  looked,  nor  which  they  taught.  He  did  come  before 
that  génération  passed,  in  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  in  the  over- 
throw  of  Jérusalem,  in  the  preaching  of  his  gospel  to  many 
nations.  Thus  did  he  come,  and  he  bas  been  coming  ever 
since  in  ail  the  great  movements  of  history.  There  is  a  story 
in  Hawthome  that  while  James  the  Second  was  on  the  throne, 
a  régiment  of  British  soldiers  appeared  in  a  New  England 
town  to  enforce  a  tyrannous  edict.  Suddenly  the  march  of  the 
soldiers  was  stayed  by  '^  the  figure  of  an  ancien t  man,  who 
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seemed  to  hâve  émergea  from  among  the  people,  and  was 
walking  bj  himself  along  the  oenter  of  the  street  to  oonfront 
the  armed  band.  He  wore  the  old  Puritan  dress,  a  dark  cloak 
and  a  steeple-crowned  hat,  in  the  f'ashion  of  at  least  fifty  jeara 
before,  with  a  heavj  sword  upon  his  thigh,  but  a  staff  in  his 
hand  to  assist  the  tremulous  gait  of  age.'^  His  face  was  one 
of  ^^  antique  majeBty,  rendered  doubly  vénérable  by  the  hoary 
beard  that  descended  upon  his  breast."  As  he  confronted  the 
band  and  its  leader,  he  said,  ^^  I  hâve  stayed  the  march  of  a 
king  ère  now.  I  am  hère,  Sir  Governor,  becanse  the  ory  of 
an  oppressed  people  hath  distorbed  me  in  ray  secret  place,  and 
it  was  vouchsafed  me  to  appear  once  again  on  the  earth,  in  the 
good  old  cause  of  the  saints.''  Tlie  Gray  Champion  was  the 
type  of  New  England's  hereditary  spirit  appearing  on  the  eve 
of  danger  in  a  crisis  of  the  people.  Thus  in  every  crisis  of 
his  people  does  tlie  Spirit  of  the  Lord  come  again.  In  the 
mighty  epochs  of  his  kingdom,  in  a  revival  of  learning  or  ref- 
ormation of  morals,  in  an  uprising  for  freedom,  in  a  war  that 
breaks  the  chains  of  the  oppressed,  in  the  cause  of  tempérance, 
in  opposition  to  every  wrong  and  evil,  —  thus  has  he  ever 
come,  and  thus  does  he  come  in  our  own  âge  as  well  as  in  the 
âges  that  are  gone. 

**  Some  gnai  caase,  6od*s  new  Massiab, 

Offerinfi;  eaoh  the  bloom  or  blight, 
Parts  the  goats  npon  the  left  hmnd, 

Parts  the  iheep  npon  the  right; 
And  the  ohoice  goes  by  foreTer 

'Twizt  that  darkneas  and  that  ligfat" 

He  cornes  also  in  the  expériences  of  tlie  individual  soûl.    He 
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formation  took  place.  The  soales  dropped  from  the  face,  the 
wateiy  eye  became  firm,  and  the  muscles  of  the  body  resumed 
the  beauty  and  sjmmetry  of  health.  The  leper  iras  healed. 
Startled  at  the  change,  the  affritchted  monk  gazed  in  astonish- 
ment  at  the  face  —  it  was  the  face  of  the  Christ.  It  was  his 
Lord  whom  he  had  served,  whose  wants  he  had  supplied,  and 
who  had  afforded  the  monk  the  joy  that  will  corne  into  eVery 
heart  that  hears  the  words,  ^^  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  thèse  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me.** 

He  comes  in  that  hour  when  heart  and  flesh  fail  us,  when 
the  tabernacle  is  taken  down,  and  the  occupant  goes  forth  to 
another  life.  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.  •  .  1  wîU 
come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am, 
there  ye  may  be  also." 

Thèse  are  the  only  comings  for  which  we  may  look.  We  do 
not  believe  in  that  literal,  material  advent,  concerning  which 
early  and  later  Christians  hâve  been  alike  disappointed.  That 
the  heavens  will  open  and  reveal  his  returning  form,  preceeded 
by  an  angel  with  the  trump  of  résurrection,  and  followed  by 
a  retinue  of  celestial  beings,  we  do  not  believo.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  affrighted,  when  a  comet  flashes  across  the  sky  or  an 
earthquake  thrills  the  land.  Thèse,  cry  the  literalists,  be  the 
signs  of  his  approach.  Prépare  to  meet  him.  It  was  the 
failure  of  such  signs  as  thèse,  that  in  an  earlier  day,  gave  rise 
to  the  sneering  question,  **  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  com- 
ing  ?  "  It  were  well  for  us  to-day  to  let  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  teach  us,  at  least,  the  lesson  of  caution. 

'*  The  eye  ihall  fail  that  learobea 

For  me  the  boUow  sky; 
The  far  it  eren  at  the  near, 

The  low  it  at  the  high. 


'  A  light,  a  galde,  a  waminc, 
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Article  XXII. 
Prayer. 

In  addition  to  ail  that  lias  ever  been  said  and  written  about 
prayer,  a  word  more  is  ever  in  place,  because  the  subject  is 
radically  important,  and  worthy  of  moch  serions  and  candid 
considération  ;  becauso,  too,  many  crude  notions  are  still  quite 
prévalent  concerning  prayer,  its  nature  and  use,  that  ought  to 
be  outgrown.  In  the  hope  of  contributing  a  mite  tOM  ard  the 
better  view  and  better  practice  of  dévotion,  the  following  con- 
sidérations are  addressed  to  tlie  readers  of  the  Quabtbblt. 

Though  prayer  is  everywhere  observed  among  men,  though 
through  ail  the  âges  of  history  the  observance  bas  obtained, 
though  the  belief  is  and  always  bas  been  gênerai  that  prayer 
is  useful  and  necessary,  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  under- 
standing  and  of  agreement  as  to  its  nature,  the  manner  in  which 
benefit  is  derived  from  it,  and  the  oharacter  of  the  benefit. 
Many,  indeed,  are  doubtful  of  the  consistency  and  the  ntility 
of  prayer  ;  and  quite  often  reflections  are  made  on  the  prac- 
tice as  an  absurdity.  An  utter  unbelief  in  it  as  a  good,  nec- 
essary and  proper  thing  is  often  deolared. 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  unbelief  must  resuit  from  an 
attention  too  slight  and  a  reflection  too  limited  for  a  just  and 
final  décision  ;  because,  to  a  habitually  révèrent  and  thought- 
ful  person,  it  appears  almost  incredible  that  such  total  unbe- 
lief should  exist  ;  that  mon  in  the  exercise  of  their  observing 
powers  and  rational  faculties  should  remain  unconscious  of 
the  necessity  and  the  utility  of  prayer  ;  since  the  fact  is  plain 
that  the  essence  of  prayer  is  seen  in  ail  life,  and  that  the  very 
first  cry  of  nature  always  is  a  pétition. 

The  prayer  of  nature  is  expressed  by  the  feeble  nestling  as 
it  stretches  its  neok  upward  with  open  mouth  at  every  sonnd 
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deuj  that  this  plea,  this  pétition  of  the  joung  and  tender  life 
outborne  from  her  own  being,  is  but  one  expression  of  a  jearn- 
ing  in  ail  finite  nature,  whose  sphère  of  manifestation  reaches 
far  bejond  the  limits  of  bodilj  needs,  and  extends  through  the 
invisible  as  w^ell  as  through  the  visible  realm  of  conscious 
being. 

Frayer  is  a  natural  necessity  of  dépendent  life.  We  must 
pray,  we  actually  pray,  from  the  very  nature  of  our  being  and 
environmenty  in  one  form  or  another,  for  the  supply  of  our 
bodily  needs  ;  and  it  is  no  less  certain  that,  as  we  hâve  also 
soûl  needs  ^far  transcending  those  of  the  body,  we  must  pray, 
too,  for  the  supply  of  thèse,  according  to  the  sensé  in  which 
they  are  apprehended. 

Ail  this  must  be  seen  as  soon  as  suggested  ;  admitted  as 
fact.  There  is  no  lengthy  or  sinuous  argument  required  to 
prove  that  prayer  is  a  natural  and  necossary  function  6t  our 
being  ;  that  we  must,  perfores  of  nature,  from  a  sensé  of  de- 
pendence  and  need,  look  to  a  Higher  Power  as  the  source  of 
a  good  without  which  our  life  must  utterly  fail. 

We  need  not  tax  our  powers  of  logic  to  show  that  an  invisi- 
ble world,  as  well  as  the  visible,  is  naturally  and  necessarily 
included  within  the  range  of  our  pétitions,  and  that  the  re- 
sources  of  that  world  are  as  needful  for  our  appropriation  unto 
spiritual  strength,  as  are  the  supplies  of  the  earth  for  bodily 
strength. 

It  is  true  that,  in  a  sensé,  certain  men  may  be  called  prayer- 
less  oharacters.  There  are  those  who  themselves  aver  that 
they  never  pray  ;  while  others  are  called  praying  men.  No 
doubt  there  are  thousands  who  honestly  think  they  live  with- 
out prayer  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  this  idea  of  utterly  prayerless 
men  occurs  from  the  technical  or  formai  sensé  in  which  prayer 
is  generally  regarded.  As  men  view  prayer,  as  it  is  generally 
considered  and  exhibited,  even  by  the  pulpit,  the  impression 
might  easily  prevail  that  the  m^jority,  perhaps,  of  the  people 
never  pray.  But  when  prayer  is  regarded  as  to  its  substance^ 
leaving  out  of  considération  ail  forms  and  observances,  we 
fl  ud  that  no  man  lives  an  utterly  prayerless  life  ;  and  no  one, 
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when  the  substanoe  of  pétition  is  ftirly  stated  as  a  révèrent 
yeaming  of  spirit  for  that  whicb  is  better  in  béing,  for  a  needed 
support  when  heart  and  flesh  fitil,  will  denj  tbat,  in  some  way, 
bis  spirit  ever  prays. 

The  fiEtct  also  bas  to  be  admitted  by  erery  oue,«that  this  uni- 
versai  prayer  of  our  being  for  support,  both  to  the  physical  and 
the  spiritual,  the  inner  and  the  outer  n>an,  is  oertainly  an- 
swered  ;  and  tliat  every  one  receiTes,  through  the  channel  of 
pétition,  each  according  to  his  condition  and  measure,  the  aid 
that  is  requisite  and  legitimate.  None  will  deny  this  when  the 
principle  is  philosophioally  and  clearly  presented,  when  It  is 
expressed  in  accordance  with  the  working  of  natural  law  and 
the  knowledge  of  human  expérience. 

Prayer  is,  then,  as  to  its  substance,  a  natural  and  necessary 
function  of  our  being  ;  and  it  is  always  performed  through  the 
désire  for  good  with  which  ail  are  exercised  according  to  their 
state.  But  this  is  net  ail  ;  for  what  we  perform  thus  sponta- 
neously  through  instinclive  longing,  through  almost  uneon- 
scions  as  well  as  conscious  désire,  can  also  be  intMiffenUjf  and 
voluntarUf/  performed  ;  and  so  the  benefit  of  prayer  may  be 
greatly  enhanced,  proyided  always  that  our  voluntary  praying 
is  in  harmony  still  with  the  nature  of  things  and  the  law  of 
spiritual  action  and  intercourse  ;  and  that  we  thus  avoid  the 
abuse  of  prayer  which  occurs  in  ail  unreasoning  and  unrea- 
sonable  pétition. 

We  know  that  our  roluntary  and  intelligent  prayer  for 
eartbly  good  is  generally  auswered  according  to  our  faithful- 
ness  and  the  conditions  we  suprdy,  to  the  extent  of  our  essen- 
tial  needs  ;  and  ail  who  ha?e  expérience  in  genuine  prayer  for 
spiritual  comfort,  strength  and  joy,  for  soûl  healing,  and  for 
growth  in  moral  power,  know  that  hère,  too,  the  answer  is 
equally  certain,  and  that  he  nerer  prays  in  rain  who  prays 
aright. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  answer  to  prayer  dépends  on 
any  particnlar  and  exact  views  or  belief  concerning  the  nature 
of  Ood,  and  the  order  and  plan  of  the  divine  economy  and 
governmeot,  or  concerning  any  assumed  or  supposed  scheme 
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for  saving  men,  as  deflned  iu  theologioal  Systems.  Answer  to 
prajer  dépends  on  nothing  of  the  kind,  bat  on  the  sinoeritj, 
earnestness,  nnselflshness  and  perseverenoe  with  which  men 
aspire  to  the  best  things  in  spirit  and  look  beavenward  for 


With  ail  our  thought  about  God,  ail  onr  search  through  créa- 
tion for  anything  like  an  objective  and  personal  présence  of 
the  Almighty,  we  find  nothing  to  warrant  anj  definite  state- 
ment  or  dogma  conoeming  him,  as  necessary  to  be  aocepted 
or  believed  in  order  to  salvation  ;  the  prime  necessity  being 
to  believe  ^^  that  he  is,  and  that  lie  is  the  rewarder  of  those 
who  diligently  seek  him  ;  "  that  in  proportion  as  he  is  sought 
with  pure  intent  and  diligent  mind,  not  as  an  object  in  form, 
bot  as  pure  spirit,  the  sensé  of  an  ail  pervading  and  ail  loving 
3pirit  is  felt  by  our  spirits,  as  their  eternal  portion  and  Ail. 

The  Greator's  being  is  incompréhensible  to  our  présent 
capacity  ;  and  ail  his  ways  are  indeed  past  finding  out  in  one 
life  tirae,  or  in  many.  To  discover  and  comprehend  in  what 
the  being  of  God  exists,  to  understand  more  of  His  nature, 
and  leam  more  of  His  ways,  will  doubtless  afford  us  occupa- 
tion for  âges  to  come  in  our  immortal  career.  I  say  doubt- 
less, for  the  désire  to  know  more  of  the  Greator  is  natural  to 
the  mind,  and  warrants  tlie  assumption  that  progress  in  knowl- 
edge  conformiug  to  this  désire,  is  a  perpétuai  practicability  ;  so 
that  we  shall  live,  and  learn,  and  understand,  and  enjoy,  more 
and  more  of  the  eternal  Spirit,  while  our  being  endures. 

Meanwhile,  men  think  of  Qoà  difforently.  This  is  a  neces- 
sity, for  they  are  differently  conditioned.  They  cannot  avoid 
regarding  His  being  and  His  ways  with  diverse  thoughts,  and 
arriving  at  conclusions  as  diverse.  Some  think  of  Him  as 
Personal,  others  as  impersonal  ;  some  as  the  one  intelligent  and 
infinité  Power^  others  as  indeed  the  abeolote,  but  still  uncon- 
scious  Force  operating  every  where  and  in  every  thing  to 
etemity  ;  some,  as  a  localized  inteUigenoe  baving  a  personal 
habitation  and  throne  in  some  spécial  department  of  tlie  uni- 
verse  ;  oUiers  as  the  ooe  Mind  conseiously  and  equally  présent 
at  every  oonceivable  point  throughout  infinité  apaee. 
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Tbey  ail  are  equallj  sincère,  too,  in  thèse  various  thoughts 
conceming  Deity,  eqaally  houest  iu  their  persuasions,  and  in 
their  différent  forms  of  worship,  public  and  private  ;  but  what- 
ever  the  honest  thought  may  be,  in  whatsoever  mode  of  wor- 
ship,  open  or  secret,  regular  or  irregular,  according  to  cus- 
tom  or  contrary  to  custom,  our  sincère  and  pure  aspirations* 
our  prayers  faitlifuUy  directed  to  tlie  Higlier  Power  as  the  ab- 
solute  sufficiency  of  being,  always  and  with  certainty  bring 
answers  of  good  into  our  lives  ;  and  comfort,  strength,  peace 
and  divine  growth  are  enjoyed. 

For  ail  this  no  change  in  God  is  needed.  The  idca  of  such 
change  is  absurd.  There  is  no  more  need  of  thinking  tha^ 
God-  is  moved  by  our  prayers,  to  grant  our  requests  for  spirit- 
ual blessings,  than  there  is  of  supposing  Him  to  be  moved  or 
changed  to  give  us  good  crops  of  grain  as  a  resuit  of  our  care 
in  cultivation,  where  witliout  cultivation  ail  would  be  waste. 
No  change  in  nature,  or  in  naturels  God,  is  involved  in  the 
answer  of  our  practical  prayer,  our  prayer  of  effort,  for  food. 
God  and  nature  are  the  same  to  both  the  thrifty  and  the  thrift- 
less  husbandman,  the  action  of  nature  is  in  constant  exercise 
for  both  alike.  The  différence  in  effect  results  from  a  differ-, 
ence  in  the  conditions  supplied  by  the  parties  ;  uot  from  a 
change  in  the  principle  and  disposition  of  nature,  or  of  Gk>d 
through  nature. 

As  he  who  diligently  and  wisely  employs  his  hands  in  util- 
izing  and  appropriating  the  forces  of  nature,  becomes  rich  ii^ 
materiai  possessions  without  any  change  in  nature  itself,  even 
so  the  man  who  faithfuUy  engages  in  soul-effort,  through  di- 
vine prayer,  grows  rich  in  spiritual  in^aces  and  heavenly  goods, 
accumulâtes  possessions  in  the  life  eternal  witliout  any  change 
in  the  Almighty  Giver,  from  whom  the  substance  of  every 
blessing  is  forever  proceeding  to  be  appropriatod,  in  degree  and 
measure,  according  to  the  capacity  and  the  environment  of 
every  genuine  petitioner  —  every  one  who  worships  in  spirit 
and  in  truth. 

Olearly,  tliere  is  no  good  reason  why  prayer  should  be 
thought  to  affect  tiod,  to  change  His  disposition,  His  attitude 
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or  His  action  toward  the  petitioner,  80  that  His  power  may  be 
personally  and  apooially  exerted  to  grant  the  pétition  ;  so  that 
He  may  be  induoed  to  move  personally  as  He  would  not  moTe 
without  the  prayer,  in  any  given  case.  Infinité  love  cannot  be 
rendered  more  loving  by  our  prayers  :  the  Suprême  Giver  oan 
never  be  rendered  any  more  bountifnl  by  our  asking.  The 
streams  of  His  bounty  erer  flowing  from  the  exhaustless  foun- 
tain  of  His  love,  can  never  become  any  the  more  or  any  the 
less  copions  through  our  praying  or  ueglecting  to  pray  at  any 
time.  There  is  no  uecessity  for  Uod  at  flome  particular  time 
to  give  forth  of  His  benefioence  any  more  of  good  than  He  of 
His  nature  is  perpetually  giving  forth  ;  nor  is  it  the  office  of 
prayer,  or  any  part  of  that  office,  to  induee  Him  to  this  in« 
crease  of  His  beneficent  action.  No  such  thing  can  be  justly 
daimed  as  true.  The  assumption  that  prayer  so  affects  the 
Creator  as  to  induoe  spécial  effort  on  His  part  to  answer  His 
worshippersy  belongs  to  an  uncultured  âge  aud  an  unreasona- 
ble  theology. 

Why,  then,  should  we  assume  in  manner  or  speech,  in  the 
gênerai  form  of  our  pétition  or  in  our  devotional  phraseology, 
in  positive  statement  or  by  implication,  that  in  some  way  our 
prayers  so  afiect  the  Oreator  that  He  makes  spécial  effort  to  an- 
swer our  requests,  as  We  specially  engage  in  worship  at  any 
particular  time  ?  Why  affirm  as  we  hâve  heard  men  in  pul- 
pits  affirm  that  ^^  prayer  is  the  lever  that  moves  the  heart  of 
God.'' 

fiurely  this  is  ail  out  of  place.  There  certainiy  is  no  need 
for  God  thus  specially  to  move,  or  to  be  moved,  for  our  bene- 
fit.  He  is  already  doing  and  giving,  He  always  has  been  doing 
and  giving  for  us  much  more  tlian  we  hâve  yet  appropriated 
or  improved,  much  more  than  we  are  even  now  appreciating  to 
the  fuU,  and  improving.  Why  then  should  we  ask  Him  to  give 
to  us  and  to  do  for  us,  and  why  should  He  specially  exert  Him* 
self  to  do  and  to  give  for  our  asking  any  more  than  He  is  al- 
ways doing  aud  giving  ? 

Therefore  there  is  a  différent  reason  for  our  praying  from 
the  one  commonly  assumed  :  We  ought  to  pray,  we  must  pray 
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in  order  that  we  maj  appropriate  what  the  eternal  and  on- 
cliangeable  Ooodness  is  ail  the  while  bestowing  ;  pray  that  we 
maj  reçoive,  not  tliat  God  may  give  ;  pray  that  oor  soals  may 
be  opened  for  God  to  corne  abundantly  in,  for  the  inflow  of 
His  love  to  be  unobstructed.  As  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  Him- 
self  filled  with  the  fullness  of  God,  stands  at  the  door  of  our 
hearts,  seeking  admission  and  ready  to  enter,  so  also  the 
Father's  efBuence  flows  around  our  being,  and  seeks  a  free 
and  fuU  entrance,  as  by  prayer  we  open  the  door  ;  for  the 
true  prayer  is  simply  the  opening  of  the  door. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  ?  What  ought  we  to  say  in  regard 
to  this  matter  ?  This  is  what  we  ought  to  say,  what  in  fact 
we  must  say  substantially  :  Tl)e  all-Ioving  and  all-bountiful 
Creator  and  Father  of  the  universe  is,  from  the  fullness  of 
His  eternal  affection,  uaturally  aud  perpetually  giving  forth 
to  us  and  for  us  ail  that  we  need  for  our  édification,  for  our 
comfort  and  strength,  for  our  growth  into  the  Ohrist  or  heav- 
enly  state,  into  holiness  and  happiness,  into  the  harmony  of 
our  being  ;  that  is,  its  perfection  in  love,  in  wisdom  and  in 
power.  He  is  always  giving  us  ail  that  we  need,  ail  that  we 
ever  shall  need  ;  but  genuine  prayer  is  the  chief  instrumental- 
ity  by  which  we  appropriate  this  perpétuai  bounty,  the  means 
through  which  we  reçoive  wliat  God  givos  ;  not  the  means  of 
His  giving. 

The  statement  now  mado  of  the  economy  of  prayer  is  un- 
doubtedly  in  accordance  with  ail  the  real  facts  that  may  be 
considered  in  tlie  history  of  man  as  a  religious  being.  it 
agrées,  indeed,  with  ail  the  religious  expérience  of  each  indi- 
vidual.  A  careful  study  of  the  facts  of  history  and  of  indi- 
vidual  expérience  will,  we  are  confident,  make  this  plain. 

This,  we  see,  makes  tlie  subject  rational  throughout,  aud 
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« 

eanse  in  acccHrdanoe  with  wliat  we  know  of  the  prinoiples  and 
the  operittions  of  nature  ?  why  not  thns,  instead  of  continu- 
ing  to  pander  to  tlie  traditionarj,  anti-natural  and  superstitions 
notions  thât  still  retain,  notwithstanding  the  superior  light  of 
the  présent  âge,  a  strong  hold  upon  people's  minds  ? 

After  liaving  said  thns  muohy  need  we  affirm  the  dutj  of 
vohmtarjf  and  inteUigmt  effort  in  prajer  ?  the  obligation  to 
train  our  devotional  powers  to  the  habituai  exercise  of  intelli- 
gent worship  ?  Our  duty,  our  solemn  obligation  to  this  end 
must  be  seen  just  as  dearly  as  is  seen  our  duty  to  improve 
every  other  power  with  which  we  are  gifted  by  nature  ;  and 
that  we  may  be  true  to  ourselves  and  true  to  our  day,  we 
must  approach  Qod  in  our  thou^ht,  and  habituate  ourselves 
to  an  intelligent  expression  of  our  soul-needs  before  Him,  aa 
well  as  to  the  utteranoe  of  our  admiration  and  gratitude  as 
evoked  by  the  récognition  of  His  présence  in  and  through  ail 
things,  as  the  eternal  Good  of  beiug. 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  ail  neglect  in  this  regard  is  not 
wrong,  just  as  neglect  in  the  improvemeut  of  other  powers 
tbrough  application  is  wrong  ;  for  as  beings  possessing  a  de- 
TOtional  nature  it  is  not  enough  for  us  that  our  spirit  instinc- 
tively  ever  prays  ;  the  mind  and  the  will  must  act  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit,  and  we  must  pray  from  intelligent  will,  as  well 
as  through  the  instinctive  cry  of  the  spirit. 

But  voluntary  prayer  is  not  neoessarily  oral,  much  less 
cérémonial  ;  for  in  the  retirement  of  silent  thought,  with  the 
mind  intent  on  Ood  and  the  heart  open  to  Divine  influx,  the 
soûl  comes  into  conscious  communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
perhaps  more  completely  than  in  any  more  démonstrative  form 
of  worship  —  without  doubt  more  completely;  and  in  this 
fact  we  see  a  good  ground,  a  most  excellent  reason,  for  the 
Master's  precept,  '^  When  thou  prayest  enter  into  thy  closet 
and  shut  to  the  door,  and  pray  to  thy  Father  in  secret."  In 
outward  forms  of  prayer  there  is  more  danger,  a  far  greater 
liability,  to  the  intrusion  of  unworthy  motives  ;  such  as  the 
désire  of  gaining  crédit  for  piety,  of  making  an  éloquent  ex- 
pression of  dévotion,  of  winning  some  personal  advantage  in 
one's  standuig  among  men,  and  the  like.  ^ .  1 
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Things  like  thesa  may  oorrupt  our  dévotions  and  render 
them  oomparatively  unprofiUUe,  if  not  even  altogether  nse- 
less  and  yain.  Doubtless  mnoh  of  the  weakness  and  ineffi- 
ciency  of  prayer  often  obaerred,  and  of  wbich  oomplaint  is 
frequenUy  made,  are  mostly,  if  not  wfaolly  owing  to  the  ex- 
ternality  of  the  exercise  as  affected  by  motives  like  thèse  now 
suggested,  as  well  as  others  that  are  equally  of  the  earth  and 
of  self. 

Notwithstanding  ail  this,  oral  and  even  public  prayer  is  not 
to  be  utterly  disregarded,  or  altogether  omitted.  Nor  did 
Jésus  himself,  though  he  indeed  uttered  the  precept  that  we 
bave  quoted  concerning  the  strict  privacy  of  prayer,  totally 
disregard  them  ;  for  though  as  a  rule  bis  dévotions  were  in 
secret,  yet  there  were  times  aocording  to  the  record  when  he 
prayed  openly  and  vocally  in  the  bearing  of  others.  And  with 
us  now,  as  well  as  with  him  then,  occasion  often  calls  for  and 
justifies  the  voicing  openly  of  our  sensé  of  thankfulness,  of 
praise,  of  confession,  of  supplication,  and  of  trust.  When 
this  is  the  case,  if  the  exercise  for  the  occasion  is  conducted 
and  maintained  in  strict  purity  of  heart  and  simplicity  of 
mind,  the  worship  then  and  there  is  profitable  and  edifying. 
Oomfort  is  felt,  peace  prevails,  strength  is  gained,  and  the  life 
of  the  worshippers  is  renewed. 

The  merits  of  the  case  —  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter  of 
prayer,  so  far  as  it  is  regarded  in  this  treatment  of  the  topic, 
is  this  :  1.  We  naturally,  instinctively,  and  without  any  con* 
sciousness  of  voluntary  action,  pray  ;  pray  for  both  material 
and  spiritual  good.  2.  We  bave  power  also  to  engage  volun- 
tarily  in  prayer,  and  by  means  of  this  to  enlarge  and  improve 
our  natural  temper  of  dévotion,  to  increase  our  capacity  for 
receiving  and  appropriating  what  GK>â  in  His  great  love,  His 
eternal  and  unchanging  beneficence,  is  forever  giving  forth 
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for  perlect  union  with  the  eternal  FatherSpirît.  5.  Though 
prajer  is  thus  essentiallj  secret,  tb us  privato  in  its  nature  and 
character,  occasion  somelimes  calls  for  its  open,  and  even  pub- 
lic, expression  ;  so  tbat  men  maj  be  Divinelj  benefitted  in  a 
collective  and  social  capacitj,  as  well  as  individually  and  in 
priva  te. 

Let  us  therefore  pray  ^'  alwajs  witli  ail  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion in  the  spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with  ail  persévérance 
and  supplication  for  ail  saints,"  and  for  ail  men,  as  well  as  for 
ourselves,  committing  ourselves  to  Ood  and  seeking  the  .^race 
of  the  spirit  in  ever  enlarging  measure. 

Bev.  J.  Merrifield. 


GENERAL     REVIEW. 


Probation  Extended  Beyond  the  Grave, 
A  BBM ABKABLE  paper  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  P.  Field,  D.D., 
entitled  "  The  '  Andover  Theory  '  of  Future  Probation,"  is  published 
in  The  Andover  Review  for  May.  Remarkable  for  the  clear  and  con- 
cise manner  in  which  the  so-called  ''*•  New  Departure  *'  vîews  are  pre- 
sented  ;  the  proofs  given  of  the  positions  takeo  by  historié  Orthodoxy 
as  based  on  the  fundamentals  of  the  Andover  theory  of  salvation  ;  the 
concessions  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  Scriptural  warrant  for  limiting 
the  possîbility  of  salvation  to  this  mortal  existence  ;  and  for  the  ac- 
knowledged  pressure  of  what  are  called  libéral  views  of  Christianity 
and  humanitarian  influences  in  making  it  impossible  for  the  Christian 
world  to  endorse  the  théories  once  so  commonly  held  in  regard  to 
future  puuishment,  and  necessitating  an  irrépressible  effort  for  relief 
in  other  and  more  Christian  théories. 

In  discussing  thèse  several  topics  Dr.  Field's  paper  is  characterized 
by  vigor  of  thought  and  expression,  and  an  ingénions  array  of  the 
&ct8  on  which  bis  argument  and  that  of  the  '^  Andover  School  *'  is 
based.  The  charge  of  heresy  made  against  Andover  teachings  by 
those  who  oppose  them,  seems  to  be  fairly  tumed  back  on  thèse  acca- 
sers  by  Dr,  Field*s  array  of  the  statements  of  Orthodox  creeds  and 
criticisms.  We  do  not  know  that  we  can  do  better  service  to  our 
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readers  than  by  giving  a  somewhat  full  synopsis  of  what  we  bave  en. 
titled  tbe  remarkable  tbings  dealt  witb  in  tbis  leadÎDg  paper  in  tbe 
Andover  Heview,  origînally  read,  so  we  are  told,  ^'at  a  meeting  of  tbe 
Massacbusetts  Hampsbire  East  Ministerial  Association,"  as  a  reply  to 
tbis  question  wbicb  was  given  to  be  discussed  :  ^  Is  tbe  view  tbat 
tbose  wbo  bave  never  beard  of  Cbrîst  in  tbis  life  may  bave  a  proba- 
tion  after  deatb,  a  fundamerUal  departure  from  tbe  trutb  long  taught 
in  our  cburches?" 

I.     Dr.  Field  discriminâtes,  and  witb  great  cleamess  and  fairness, 
between  some  views  of  salvation  and  of  "  probation  after  deatb/'  and 
tbe  Andover  doctrine  on  tbat  subject.     Tbe  Andover  tbeory  is  tbat 
faitb  in  Cbrist  is  absolutely  essential  to  salvation.     It  aocepts  tbe 
statement  of  Dr.  Hodge  in  bis  *'  Systematic  Tbeology,''  tbat  ''  tbe 
knowledge  of  Cbrist  and  faitb  in  bim  are  declared  in  tbe  Scripture  to 
be  essential  to  salvation."     Tbis  tbeory,  tbey  contend,  is  acknowledged 
Ortbodoxy,  as  stated  in  tbe  received  creeds.     Otber  tbeories  of  salva- 
tion, bere  or  bereafter,  are  departures  from  Ortbodoxy.      One   sucb 
tbeory  is  tbat  taugbt  in  "Tbe  Pbilosopby  of  Religion,"  by  Président 
Bascom,  wbo  bolds  tbat  "  tbe  opportunity  for  repentance  cannot  be 
taken  from  tbe  sinner,"  eitber  bere  or  bereafter,  "  witbout  subverting 
tbe  moral  conditions  of  bis  guilt,  witbout  removing  boliness  from  bim 
as  a  duty  ;  "  and  so  be  regards  tbe  Day  of  Judgment  as  only  a  figura- 
tive représentation  of  a  permanent  fact,  —  tbat  wben  one  sins  be  is 
judged,  and  suffers  a  necessary  penalty.     Tbis,  says  Dr.  Field,  is  not 
tbe  Andover  tbeory.  Salvation,  according  to  Président  Bascom's  tbe- 
ory, is  conditîoned  on  man*8  inward  state  as  apprebended  by  himself, 
and  cbanged  by  tbe  action  of  bis  free-will.     Dr.  Field  calls  it  *^  a  tbe- 
ory of  future  probation  ;  "  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  tbis  is  an  accu- 
rate  statement  unless  we  are  to  take  tbe  same  liberty  witb  tbe  word 
"  probation  "  wbicb  Dr.  Busbnell  once  took  witb  tbe  word  "  vicari- 
ous,"  —  tbat  of  putting  into  it  an  entû-ely  différent  sensé  from  tbe 
commonly  received  meaning.     Tbe  idea  conveyed  by  tbe  word  proba- 
tion, wbetber  it  is  employed  by  tbose  wbo  limit  tbe  possibilîty  of  sal- 
vation to  tbis  life,  or  by  tbe  "  New  Ortbodox,"  wbo  extend  tbat  possi- 
bilîty into  tbe  life  beyond  tbe  grave,  is  tbat  of  limited  trial,  beyond 
wbicb  tbere  is  no  opportunity  for  moral  cbange.      Tbere  is  no  soch 
tbing  possible,  tberefore,  as  more  tban  one  probation,  and  so  tbe  New 
Ortbodoxy  fixes  tbe  limît  of  tbat  at  tbe  Day  of  Judgment,  wMle  tbe 
old  Ortbodoxy  bas  it  terminated  at  death.      But  Président  Bascom's 
tbeory  of  opportunity  for  repentance  is  based  not  on  an  arbitrarily 
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fixed  dme-limit,  but  on  the  fietct  of  moral  beîng,  which  must  extend 
the  possîbilitj  of  repentance  to  a  period  equal  in  daration  to  the  du- 
ratioQ  of  man's  moral  nature.  From  this  position  Dr.  Field  dis- 
sents,  on  the  ground  that  his  interprétation  or  Scripture  nécessitâtes 
that  probation  dhall  at  some  period  terminate  and  leave  man  in  "  a 
fixed  State  of  good  or  evil.'*  In  this  he  is  consistent  with  his  own  and 
the  accepted  définition  of  the  word  probation  ;  but  he  is  not  consist- 
ent with  that  définition  when  he  calls  Président  Bascom's  unlimited 
"  opportunity  of  repentance  "  even  **  a  theory  of  probation."  Of 
Président  Bascom's  views,  Dr.  Field  says  :  "  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  there  are  éléments  of  truth  in  this  free-agency  theory  of  future 
probation.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  doctrine  that  character 
attains,  for  every  one  who  bas  lived  upon  the  èarth,  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent State  at  the  moment  of  death  bas  appalling  difficulties  for  the 
reason.  It  seems  to  make  character  dépendent  on  the  body,  and  con- 
tradicts  ail  we  know  of  the  laws  and  workings  of  our  rational  and 
moral  nature.  But  the  idea  that  man  never,  in  ail  the  future,  comes 
to  a  fixed  state  of  good  or  evil,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  reconcile 
with  the  teachings  oi  Scripture  on  the  final  judgment  and  the  issues 
thereof." 

Othera  who  hold  a  theory  of  probation  which  extends  beyond  the 
grave,  are,  as  Dr.  Field  represents  the  matter,  those  who  say  that 
''  they  believe  a  person  may  be  brought  to  a  definite  moral  and  spir- 
itual décision,  eîther  in  this  life  or  in  the  life  to  come,  from  the  light 
of  reason  or  conscience,  without  any  spécifie  référence  to  Christ  and 
his  gospel."  Some  of  thèse  antagonised  the  Andover  brethren  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Board  at  Des  Moines.  They  lefi  a 
wrong  impression,  he  thinks,  when  they  said  they  did  not  believe  in 
the  ^  Andover  theory."  *^  They  did  believe,  as  I  suppose,  in  a  the- 
ory of  future  probation,  but  not  in  the  form  advocated  at  Andover." 
And  then  he  adds  this  sîgnificant  sentence  :  *'  On  the  '  Andover  the- 
ory,' if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  the  probation  of  a  sinner  tums  ulti- 
mately  on  his  relations  to  Christ,  and  not  simply  on  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  or  his  relations  to  conscience  and  reason  and  moral  law." 
Untîl  wîthin  fifty  years  probation,  it  was  held,  terminated  at  death 
and  ail  who  did  not  in  mortal  life  hear  of  Christ  would  be  forever  de- 
barred  from  that  privilège.  In  proof  of  this  a  sentence  is  quotad 
from  Dr.  Emmons'  sermon  on  the  text,  ^  The  wicked  shall  be  tnmed 
into  hell,  and  ail  the  nations  that  forget  God  :  "  <*  The  text  contains 
this  solemn  truth,  —  that  ail  the  heathen  will  finally  perish."      <<  And 
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in  the  course  of  hia  sermon,*'  says  Dr.  Field,  "  he  enumerates  among 
them,  Socrates,  Seneca,  Plato,  Cîcero,  and  other  *  amaible  and  virtu- 
ous  heathea.'  "  Dr.  Pomroys,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  American 
Board,  is  represented  as  having  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in 
Tremont  Temple,  ^*  Ail  the  heathen  are  going  down  in  one  continuons 
stream  to  an  eternal  hell,  —  there  is  no  other  ground  than  that  for 
foreign  missions." 

"  Now,"  says  Dr.  Field,  "  Ail  this  is  changed."  Christians  are  not 
a  unit  in  the  belief  that  ail  the  heathen  will  ûnally  perish.  Religious 
papers,  such  as  the  CongregationaUsty  deny  it.  Dr.  Withrow  denied 
it  in  his  sermon  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Board.  *^  Never 
was  it  so  emphatically  denied  in  any  sermon  preached  at  any  previous 
meeting  of  the  Board."  Innumerable  multitudes  of  the  heathen  were 
declared  to  be  "  eloquently  praising  the  God  of  salvation."  Saved  by 
"  well-doing,"  or  '•  working  rîghteousness."  Others  of  the  same  school 
hâve  taught  that  the  heathen  are  saved  by  '^  the  light  of  nature,"  or 
by  "  living  up  to  the  light  they  hâve."  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Love,  who  says  in  a  recently  published  book,"  "  The  heathen  hâve 
light  as  to  duty  and  light  as  to  mercy,  —  they  may  repent  and  be 
saved  without  the  gospel."  Joseph  Cook  holds  to  this  theory  substan- 
tially,  though  he  puts  it  in  phrase  which  at  first  may  seem  to  be  a 
différent  theory  ;  but  when  analyzed  it  is  the  same.  ^  Tes,"  he  says, 
^  faith  in  Christ  is  necessary  to  salvation  ;  but  conscience  is  essential 
Christ."  '*  Paul,"  sàys  Dr.  Field,  in  criticîsm  of  this  déclaration, 
<<  maintained  that  before  his  conversion  he  had  lived  in  ail  good  con- 
science beiore  Grod.  Had  he  faith  in  Christ  ?  It  would  bave  sounded 
strangely  to  him,  I  think,  to  hâve  been  told  that  his  good  conscience 
was  the  essential  Christ."  Dr.  Withrow's  proof-text  is  Peter's  lan- 
guage  to  Cornélius  :  "  In  every  nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  work- 
eth  righteousness  is  accepted  of  Him."  But  if  this  is  as  inclusive  as 
they  suppose  who  employ  it  as  Dr  Withrow  does,  why  should  Peter 
go  right  on  to  preach  the  gospel  to  Cornélius,  and  say,  "  Through 
Christ's  name,  whosoever  helieveth  in  him  shall  receive  rémission  of 
sins."  Neander  and  Meyer  are  cited  by  Dr.  Field  to  the  effect  that 
"  the  sensé  cannot  be  that,  in  every  nation  every  one  who  rightly  em- 
ploys  his  moral  power  will  obtain  salvation  ;  for,  had  Peter  meant 
this,  he  would  —  in  what  he  added,  announcing  Jésus  as  him  by  whom 
alone  men  could  obtain  salvation  —  hâve  contradicted  himself." 

Such  a  position  is  also  an  abandonment  of  Orthodoxy,  according  to 
the  acknowledged  standards.    Dr.  Field  makes  the  following  citations  : 
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«  Take  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  :  Art. 
18.  '  Thej  are  to  be  had  accurssed  that  présume  to  saj,  that  everj 
man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  so  that  he 
be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to  that  law,  and  the  light  of 
nature.  For  Holy  Scrîpture  doth  set  out  to  us  only  the  name  of 
Jésus  Christ  whereby  men  must  be  saved.'  Take  next  the  Presbyte- 
rian  Confession  of  Faith  in  the  Larger  Catechism  :  Question  60.  '  Can 
they  who  hâve  never  heard  the  gospel,  and  know  not  Jésus  Christ, 
nor  believe  in  him,  be  saved  by  their  living  according  to  the  light  of 
nature  ?  '  Answer.  *  They  who,  having  never  heard  the  gospel,  know 
not  Jésus  Christ,  cannot  be  saved,  be  they  never  so  diligent  to  frame 
their  lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature,  or  the  laws  of  that  religion 
which  they  profess  ;  neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other,  but  in 
Christ  alone,  who  is  the  Saviour  only  of  his  body  the  Church.'  Take, 
next,  the  Saybrook  Platform,  Chap.  10,  Art.  4:  ^Those  not  elected, 
although  they  may  be  called  by  the  minîstry  of  the  word,  may  hâve 
some  common  opérations  of  the  Spirit,  yet  not  being  effectually  drawn 
by  the  Father,  neither  do  nor  can  come  unto  Christ,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  saved,  much  less  can  men  not  professing  the  gospel  be  saved 
in  any  other  way  whatsoever,  be  they  never  so  diligent  to  frame  their 
lives  according  to  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  that  religion 
they  do  profess,  and  to  maintain  that  they  may  is  very  pernicious  and 
to  be  detested." 

And  Dr.  Field  adds  : 

^*  I  hâve  looked  over  the  varions  creeds  of  Christendom,  and  I  can- 
not find  one  of  them  that  admits  that  men  can  be  saved  without  faith 
in  the  gospel,  —  not  one  of  them  that  accords  with  this  modem  the- 
ory  that  inen  may  be  saved  by  the  light  of  nature,  —  except,  possibly, 
the  creed  of  the  Friends,  —  though  that,  too,  is  decidedly  opposed  to 
exalting  a  natural  light.  The  Andover  theologians,  promising  to  teach 
orthodoxy,  could  never  assent  to  this  modem  doctrine.  They  bave  to 
bold  on  to  this  old  doctrine  :  Faith  in  Christ  is  absolutely  essential 
to  salvation.  *  Let  one  live  up  to  the  light  he  bas,'  is  the  statement 
we  often  hear  nowadays,  in  opposition  to  Andover,  *  and  he  will  be 
saved.'  But  nobody  does  live  up  to  the  light  he  bas,  in  heathendom 
or  Christendom,  On  that  condition  nobody  can  be  saved.  ^  But  let 
him  live  up  to  the  light  he  bas,  and  that  is  équivalent,'  it  is  said,  '  to 
the  Christian  faith.'  Then  what  is  the  use  of  preaching  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen  at  ail  ?  for  it  would  seem  as  if  Buddhists  and  Moham- 
medans  live  up  to  the  light  they  bave  quite  as  well  as  Christians  live 
up  to  their  light.  Then  they  bave  no  ueed  of  the  gospel.  Ail  snch 
doctrine  is  un-Scriptural,  and  can  give  no  satisfactory  relief  to  minds 
burdened  with  the  thought  of  the  moral  darknees  and  dégradation  of 
the  heathen  world." 

The  State  of  the  case  in  the  so-called  Orthodox  churches,  seems 
then  to  be  this  according  to  Dr.  Field's   showing:   The  Andover 
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School,  holding  that  faith  in  iChrist  U  absolutely  essential  to  salvationy 
believe  that  probation  terminâtes  at  the  Day  of  Jndgment,  and  that 
between  death  and  the  judgment  ail  who  did  not  hear  of  Christ  on 
earth  will  hâve  an  opportunity  to  hear  and  to  receive  or  reject  his 
gospel.  Those  who  oppose  this  view  in  order  to  antagonize  its  theory 
of  probation  after  death,  cou  tend  that  probation  ends  with  the  disso- 
lution of  the  body  ;  bat  to  escape  the  awful  necessity  of  believîng 
that  the  millions  of  heathen  will  ail  be  lost,  abandon  the  doctrine  that 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  through  his  gospel  is  essential  to  their  salva- 
tion,  and  believe  that  the  light  of  nature,  obédience  to  moral  law,  or 
folio wing  the  dictâtes  of  conscience,  will  be  safficient  to  insnre  their 
eternal  well-being.  On  this  statement  of  the  case  it  seems  clear  that 
the  New  Theology  is,  according  to  the  acknowledged  standards,  thor- 
oughly  Orthodox,  provided  it  is  consistent  with  Orthodox  interpréta* 
tions  of  the  Scripture  to  pash  forward  the  limit  of  probation  beyond 
death  to  the  Day  of  Judgment 

II.  In  the  attempt  to  show  this  consistency,  Dr.  Field  quotes  sev- 
eral  acknowledged  orthodox  authorities,  prefacing  their  statements 
with  the  following  remarkable  narrowing  down  of  the  suppoaed  Scrip- 
ture proofs  of  the  doctrine  that  probation  ends  at  death  : 

^  I  can  think  of  only  two  passages  in  the  Bible  which  seem  to  im« 
ply  that  probation  ends  for  tdl  men  at  death.  One  is  the  parable  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus.  But  that  parable  has  no  bearing  on  this  subject, 
because  the  parable  was  spoken  of  Jews,  who  had  opportunity  to  hear 
of  the  Christ.  They  had  the  law  and  the  prophétie  gospel,  '  Moses 
and  the  prophets.'  They  could  hâve  believed  in  Christ  as  Abraham 
did,  and  Isaiah.  That  ip  no  passage  to  use  against  the  position  that 
those  who  hâve  not  heard  of  Christ  will  hâve  an  opportunity  to  hear 
of  him.  The  other  passage  is,  *  We  must  ail  appear  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in 
the  body  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.' 
It  seems  very  évident  from  the  context  that  the  Apostle  Paul  has  réf- 
érence in  thèse  words  specifically  to  Chris  tians,  and  main  tains  slmply 
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bave  beeo  coosigned  at  once  after  death  to  a  heaven  or  a  hell,  in  which 
there  is  no  process  of  moral  and  spiritual  change.  Ail  this,  Dr.  Field 
contends,  is  plainly  contrary  to  the  Scripture.  There  is  an  înterme- 
diate  state,  and  the  final  judgmeut,  not  death,  is  the  end  of  probation, 
Olshausen  is  quoted  as  teaching  that  the  appropriation  of  the  salvation 
which  is  in  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  Grentile  world,  is  recognized  in 
Scripture  as  possible  in  the  doctrine  of  the  decemus  ChrisH  ad  infer- 
nos.  Meyer  accords  snbstantially  with  Olshausen.  So  do  Godet, 
Alford,  Perowne,  Plumbtre,  critics  wbose  orthodoxy  is  unquestioned. 
So  also  Van  Oosterzee,  in  bis  "  Dogmatics,"  affirms,  **  We  are  merely 
following  the  indications  given  by  the  Holy  Scripture,  when  we  ex- 
pect  that  for  those  who,  from  no  fault  of  theîr  own,  knew  not  the 
gospel,  opportunity  will  exist,  even  in  the  separate  state,  for  bearing 
of  the  way  of  life."  So,  too,  Dr.  Julius  Mtlller,  in  bis  "  System  of 
Theology,"  contends  that  "  death  does  not  décide  the  future  lot  of 
every  man,"  that  '^  damnation  is  connected  with  the  death  of  Christ," 
and  that  there  is  '*  the  possibility  of  conversion  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  présent  life."  Martensen  and  Dr.  Domer  teach  the  same  doctrine, 
^'  and,"  says  Dr.  Field,  ^<  it  seems  qnite  absurd  to  say  that  this  doc- 
trine does  not  harmonise  with  the  fundamental  truths  taught  in  our 
churches,  onless  you  are  prepared  to  say  that  thèse  great  theologians 
are  ail  heretics  ;  and  alas  for  your  own  orthodoxy  if  you  do  I  "  Jé- 
rôme, Clément  of  Alexandria,  Ambrose  and  others  in  the  early  Church, 
held  the  same  views. 

Another  significant  indication  of  the  confessçd  Orthodoxy  of  the 
Andover  theology,  is  found  by  Dr.  Field  in  the  fact  that,  '^  when  rep- 
résentative men  were  chosen  from  our  Congregational  churches  to 
form  a  creed  for  the  whole  dénomination,  they  purposely  so  worded 
the  creed  that  this  view  of  a  future  probation  should  not  be  excluded 
by  it.  And  Dr.  Alden  refused  to  sign  the  creed  for  that  very  reason. 
But  Dr.  Dexter  did  not  refuse,  nor  Dr.  Walker  of  Hartford,  nor  Dr. 
Taylor  of  New  York,  nor  Professer  Fisher  of  New  Haven.  And 
many  others  did  not  refuse,  wbose  réputation  for  orthodoxy  is  in  ail 
the  churches."  The  inference  is  that  a  creed  shaped  with  référence 
to  not  excluding  those  who  hold  to  probation  beyond  death,  gives  as- 
surance that  such  holding  and  belief  was  not  regarded  as  opposed  to 
the  fundamentals  of  Congregatiocal  Orthodoxy. 

m.  But  quite  as  remarkable  as  anything  contained  in  Dr.  Field's 
paper,  are  the  concessions  that  orthodox  views  of  fhture  punishment 
hâve  been  greatly  modified  within  a  few  years,  and  that  humanitarian 
considérations  bave  compelled  the  modification.     He  says 
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**  The  fact  is,  we  who  hâve  lived  through  a  half-century  hâve  ail 
changed  our  views  and  feelîogs  more  or  less  wîth  référence  to  man*8 
future  State.  There  has  been  an  încreasing  sensitiveness  within  the 
last  fifly  jears  to  the  sufferings  of  life.  In  families  there  is  no  cor- 
poral  punîshment  to  compare  with  what  there  formerlj  was.  •  The 
punishment  in  school  bears  verj  little  proportion  to  that  infiieted  years 
ago.  We  are  more  sensitive  to  the  sufferings  of  children.  We  are 
more  sensitive  even  to  the  sufferings  of  pnsoners,  and  in  ail  sicknesses 
médical  skill  will  use  its  anœsthetîcs  and  homœopathic  doses,  in  place 
of  the  harsher  treatment  of  former  times.  We  project  our  feelings 
necessanlj  somewhat  into  the  future  life,  and  people  now  will  not 
hear  of  hell-torments  as  they  ooce  did.  We  would  none  of  us  endure 
for  a  minute  such  a  sermon  as  that  of  Exlwards  on  *  Sinners  in  the 
hands  of  an  angry  Grod,'  and  no  one  would  think  of  preaching  such  a 
sermon  if  he  conld.  Whj,  now-a-days  we  hardly  ever  hear  tne  word 
'  hell  '  used  in  a  sermon,  and  future  punishments  are  rarely  alluded  to. 
It  is  alL  partly,  because  of  an  increased  sensitiveness  to  suffering,  and 
a  deeper  sympathy  with  the  sufferer.  Therefore  we  are  ail  trying  to 
find  relief  as  we  look  to  the  future  of  maukind.  And  some  are  say- 
ing,  '  Tes,  the  millions,  the  myriads,  are  saved  by  the  light  of  nature 
—  or  the  light  of  conscience,  which  is  the  essential  Christ'  That  is 
their  relief.  Others  are  saying,  *  Though  we  hâve  no  révélation  for 
the  doctrine,  yet  we  think  ail  will  be  saved  by  some  secret  method  of 
the  divine  wisdom  and  power.'  That  is  their  relief.  Others  are  not 
satisfied  with  any  of  thèse  views,  because  they  find  no  warrant  for 
them  in  the  holy  Script urés.  But  this  seems  to  them  reasonable  and 
scriptural,  that  the  gracious  provisions  for  man's  salvation  will  be  made 
known  to  ail  those  for  wh3m  the  provisions  were  made,  and  ail  such 
will  bave  opportunity  to  accept  or  reject  thèse  provisions.  This  is 
the  gleam  of  light  that  cornes  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  the 
intimations  and  statements  of  Scripture,  —  a  gleam  of  light  in  the 
appalling  darkness  and  mysteries  of  life  that  enables  one  to  better 
bear  the  burdens  that  press  upon  every  thoughtful  soûl.  We  ail,  I 
say,  are  seeking  relief  as  we  look  into  the  fiitnre.  Most  of  us  cannot 
bear  the  language  of  threatening  which  our  fathers  very  quiescently 
bore.  Were  they  better  than  we  ?  Are  we  better  than  they  ?  I 
know  not.  I  thiuk  we  are  just  as  desirous  of  the  glory  of  God's  jus- 
tice, and  more  sensitive  to  the  woes  of  life  than  they  were.  And  we 
thank  God  that  there  are  so  many,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  number, 
who  are  able  to  hope  that  the  name  which  is  above  every  name.  Jésus 
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them  impossible  where  flesh  and  blood  are  absent,  is  in  a  far  more 
fAYorable  condition  to  reçoive,  liston  to,  accept  and  obej  Christ  through 
faithful  and  unfaltering  discipleship  than  is  one  living  in  a  "  body  of 
death,**.  from  which  even  Paul  called  ont  for  deliverance  ;  and  espec- 
ially  that  a  possible  thonsands  of  years  of  such  opportnnity  interven- 
ing  between  death  and  the  Day  of  Jadgment,  greatly  outweighs  the 
privilège  extended  to  three-score  years  and  ten  in  flesh  and  blood. 
If^  therefore,  eternal  destiny  hangs  on  the  décision  to  be  made  hère,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  those  to  whom  the  gospel  is  not  proclaimed  hère,  on 
the  décision  to  be  made  after  death,  is  it  kind  to  them  to  put  their 
eternal  destiny  in  jeopardy  by  presenting  the  gospel  to  them  under  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  where  they  are  least  likely  to  respond  to 
ît  ?  And  if,  after  their  ante-mortem  probation  under  circumstances  so 
fiivorable,  we  shall  *<  be  satisfied  "  with  their  eternal  perdition,  will 
that  help  us  to  ** be  satisfied**  with  the  eternal  perdition  ot  our  own 
kindred  who  did  not  hâve  so  good  a  chance  ?  How  much  better  is 
the  thought  that  man*s  moral  nature  remaining  ever  the  same  as  to 
its  possibilities,  we  may  believe  the  assurance  of  Jésus  that  he  will 
draw  ail  men  to  himself,  and  may  rejoice  to  know  that  ail  *'  in  heaven, 
on  earth,  and  under  the  earth,"  —  embracing  every  place  in  the  uni- 
verse  —  shall  sometime  bow  to  Christ  and  confess  him  Lord.  That 
^  deeper  sympathy  with  the  sufierer,"  which  bas  caused  the  acknowl- 
edged  revolt  from  the  doctrine  of  eternal  agonies,  will,  as  it  becqmes 
more  and  more  Christian,  demand  what  the  good  woman  in  the  revi- 
val  prayed  for  :  ^  A  f ull  heaven  and  an  empty  hell.''  Nothing  less 
will  satisfy  the  redeemed. 

Immoral  Conceptions  and  AppUccUtom  ofthe  Christian  Religion. 

Récent  numbers  of  the  Andover  Review  bave  contained  five  edi- 
torials  on  ^'Christianity  and  its  Modem  Competitors,"  distinguished  by 
the  clear,  vigorous  and  décisive  style  which  characterizes  that  aggres- 
sive  magazine.  What  seems  to  us  by  far  the  most  important  in  the 
séries,  is  the  article  in  the  May  number  entitled  ^Pseudo-Christianity.*' 
Many  of  its  sentences  recall  the  strong  logic  of  the  most  stalwart  Uni- 
versalists  of  the  last  century,  and  of  living  workers  in  our  ranks.  The 
incisive  style  of  the  late  Dr.  I.  D.  Williamson,  the  olear*cut  sentences 
of  Dr.  Sawyer,  and  the  masterly  ethical  arguments  of  Dr.  Miner, 
are  not  more  forceful  than  is  the  arraignment  of  so-called  Orthodoxy, 
by  the  éditer  of  the  Andover  Review.      He  well  styles  his  effort  ''  a 
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candid  examination  of  some  perverted  forma  of  the  gospel  ;  **  and 
charges  that  "  uearly  ail  ezisting  perversioDS  are  marked  by  defective- 
ness  in  ethical  qaality  ;  that  is,  they  are  immoral  conceptions  and  ap- 
plications of  the  Christian  religion."  An  <<  adulterated  gospel  "  is 
declared  to  be  the  most  successful  <3ompetitor  the  pare  religion  df 
Jésus  could  hâve.  Foreign  admixtnre  of  opinion,  tradition,  custom 
and  method,  hâve  so  fastened  upon  the  truth,  and  been  exalted  to  Buch 
a  place  in  doctrines  and  théories  that  often  greater  prominence  isgiven 
to  them  than  to  the  trnth  on  which  they  bave  fastened,  and  whose 
réputation  they  blacken,  thns  împeding  its  progress  and  power.  Some 
of  the  non-ethical  conceptions,  —  indeed,  the  most  dangerous  of  them, 
—  which  the  Review  finds  to  be  **  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,'' 
relate  to  Grod. 

^*  One  such  conception,"  the  editor  says,  ^  résides  in  the  exaltation 
of  Divine  power  over  Divine  love."  Some  of  the  old  modes  of  stat- 
ing  this  exaltation  may  be  obsolète,  bat  a  theory  of  it  is  still  held  "  by 
many  who  cast  what  they  apparently  consider  their  most  pions  thoughts 
into  the  mould  of  this  misconception."  For  this,  Mansel,  thongh  not 
named  in  the  article,  may  be  held  largely  responsible,  by  reason  of 
the  influence  of  hîs  suicidai  argument  that,  owing  to  hnman  limitations, 
man  has  no  ability  of  judging  conceming  the  attributes  of  the  Infinité. 
"  When,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Review  : 

**  When  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  made  the  final  resort  of  religions 
thought  and  the  central  idea  oi  theology,  the  assnmption  is  made  that 
in  the  last  analysis,  it  cannot  be  known  for  what  reason  Grod  adminis- 
ters  His  kingdom  of  providence  and  rédemption  as  He  does,  and 
therefore  that,  so  &r  as  we  are  concemed,  the  action  is  arbitrary. 
When  spéculations  and  inquiries  conceming  the  reason  of  God*8  deal- 
ings  with  men  are  represented  as  presuming  and  even  impious,  the 
assnmption  is  made  that  right  rests  back  on  the  will  of  the  omnipotent  . 
God  rather  than  on  reason  which  makes  us  akin  to  Grod.  When  the 
mystery  of  God's  purposes,  rather  than  the  révélation  of  His  love,  is 
dwelt  upon,  so  that  the  deepest  impressions  are  left  by  thoughts  of 
inscrutableness,  vagueness,  and  incompréhensible  power,  the  assnmp- 
tion is  made  that  God's  omnipotent  sovereignty  controls  the  displays 
of  His  love  and  mercy.  The  core  of  this  conception  is  that  Almight- 
iness  goes  crashing  through  the  world,  carryiog  certain  favorites,  by 
God's  mère  good  pleasure,  to  places  of  safety.  Happy  are  those  of 
our  readers  who  hâve  received  from  the  reiigious  instruction  of  child- 
hood,  from  the  emphasis  of  preaching,  and  from  the  atmosphère  of 
the  church's  life  no  such  misconception  of  their  Heavenly  Father,  the 
God  of  eternal  love." 

Another  perversion  to  which  attention  is  called,  is  that  which  the 
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UDiyeraalist  Charch  for  a  loDg  time  stood  alooe  in  opposing  :  antago- 
niBm  between  the  attribates  of  God.  Jastice  and  mercj  are  repre- 
sented  as  seeking  différent  ends,  and  ends  wbîch  are  irreconcilable  by 
anj  joint  action  of  thèse  attributes.  Justice  mnst  triamph  over  mercjy 
or  mercy  mast  get  the  advantage  of  justice.  The  one  mnst  forego 
its  claim,  or  the  other  mnst  cease  its  pleading  ;  both  cannot  be  satisfied 
bj  the  misery  or  the  happiness  of  man. 

*'  The  impression  is  also  made  that  Grod  requires  stroug  indncements 
to  forego  His  purpose  of  pnnishment,  and  that  it  conld  hardly  bave 
been  expectad,  in  any  event,  that  the  daims  of  justice  should  be  relin- 
qnished.  Even  then,  it  is  assumed  that  the  exercise  of  mercy  is  not 
erounded  in  ethical  necessity  as  deeply  as  the  exercise  of  justice. 
There  are  types  of  theology  which  adopt  as  their  fundamental  maxim 
the  concise  statement  that  God  mtut  be  just  and  may  be  merciful. 
This  means  that  justice  acts  necessarily,  but  mercy  only  optionally. 
Even  if  love  is  recognized  as  the  basis  of  justice,  the  position  is  taken 
that  love  must  puni^  man  for  his  sins,  but  need  not  attempt  to  redeem 
man  from  his  sins.  When  a  candidate  for  the  mînistry  is  seriously 
asked  whether  God  ought  to  love  the  sinner,  the  same  misconception 
is  involved.  The  question  assumes  that  it  is  ethically  necessary  for 
Qoà  to  hâte  and  punish  the  sinner,  but  only  m  an  inferior  degree,  if 
at  ail,  necessary  that  in  love  He  should  energize  to  save  the  sinner/' 

A  third  perversion  is  thus  strongly  stated  : 

**  The  opinion  that  character  wîll  be  nnchangeably  established  for 
millions  of  men  under  reladvely  obscure  knowledge  of  moral  and  re- 
ligions truth,  while  other  millions  of  men  are  savea  because  they  hâve 
knowledge  of  God  in  Christ,  is  an  opinion  which  apparently  makes 
Qoà  an  arbitrary  and  unethical  Beins.  It  is  to  the  crédit  of  many 
living  writers  and  preachers,  whose  Christian  consciousness  overrides 
their  Iode,  that  they  shrink  from  the  results  of  their  conceptions  of 
God.  They  profess  to  believe,  in  the  face  of  an  orerwhelming  array 
of  filets,  that  great  multitudes  of  men  who  die  without  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  are  yet,  before  death,  renewed  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness,  and  only  need  the  sunlight  of  Christ's  présence  to  develop 
those  seeds  of  holy  character  which  bave  already  begun  to  germinate. 
It  will  probably  be  impossible  to  believe  much  longer  that  God  deals 
with  men  so  unequally  as  to  put  some  on  the  basis  of  grâce  and  to 
hold  others  ou  the  basis  of  law.  That  is,  theologîans  will  abandon 
the  clumsy  method  of  retaining  a  certain  conception  of  God,  and  then, 
because  the  legitimate  results  of  it  are  abhorrent,  quietly  substituting 
results  of  another  kind.  If  it  cannot  be  believed  that  the  majority 
of  men  who  bave  lived  down  to  this  time  are  hopelessly  lost,  and  if 
there  comes  to  be  gênerai  agreement  in  that  respect,  the  outcome  will 
be  a  corresponding  change  in  the  conception  of  God's  character  and 
government.     But,  at  présent,  unethical  représentations  are  offered  ; 
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and  the  impression  is  made  that,  in  respect  to  the'eternal  salvation  of 
His  children,  Grod  is  arbitrary  and  uneqoal." 

Attention  is  also  called  to  certain  unethical  conceptions  of  man,  as 
for  example,  the  disposition  rife  in  manj  qoarters  to  estîmate  man's 
condition  and  fiite  by  considérations  of  moral  ability,  rather  than  by 
those  of  moral  capability.  As  against  théories  of  man*s  ntter  inability» 
which  necessitate  the  conclusion  that  he  is  irresponsible,  the  doctrine 
of  ability  bas  been  wisely  urged  ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  contound  mère 
ability  with  capability.  The  editor  of  the  Eeview  is  hopeful  in  think- 
ing  that  **  both  preaching  and  theology  will  come  to  the  point  "  of 
asserting  that  no  one  will  be  consigned  to  etemal  woe  who  is  still 
capable  of  rédemption  through  Christ.  So  say  we,  and  as  we  are 
assured  that  Christ  is  able  to  save  '^  to  the  uttermost,"  i.e^  *<  to  ail  in- 
tents,  degrees  and  purposes  ;  and  always,  in  and  throogh  ail  times, 
places  and  circumstances  ;  for  ail  this,"  says  Dr,  Adam  Clarke,  ^  is 
implied  in  the  original  word,"  we  do  not  see  how  incapability  of  salva- 
tion can  ever  be  predicated  of  any  hnman  soûl. 

Thèse  perversions  of  the  gospel  doctrines  of  Grod  and  man,  leadi 
says  the  Beview,  to  narrow,  if  not  distorted  views  of  the  doctrine  of 
reconciliation.  And  he  confesses  that  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  its  présenta- 
tion '^  bas  been  justly  open  to  the  charge  of  immorality." 

^^  The  ethical  sensé  is  shocked  at  some  of  the  reasons  given  for 
atonement.  The  imputation  of  onr  sins  to  Christ  bas  been  so  stated 
that  it  seems  as  if  ail  regard  for  righteousness  had  been  overlooked. 
The  idea  of  pénal  suffering  bas  almost  supplauted  the  idea  of  holy 
sympathy.  The  idea  that  God  is  chiefly  intent  on  punishment,  or  on 
that  which  is  an  équivalent  for  punishment,  bas  been  made  prominent 
The  idea  that  Grod  laid  on  Christ  ail  that  we  deserved  to  sufier  bas 
been  emphatically  urged.  The  &ct  that  character  is  inséparable  from 
personality  and  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another  bas 
been  disregarded.  Thus,  atonement  bas  been  represented  as  an  ar- 
rangement which  Grod  déclares  to  be  satisfactory  to  Himself,  but  which 
is  not  shown  to  bave  any  moral  ground  in  human  character  and  Per- 
sonal responsibility.  .  .  Evangelistic  preaching  is  often  faulty  in 
its  théories  of  atonement.  Mercantile  figures  are  freely  employed  to 
illustrate  the  payment  of  the  sinner*s  debt  by  Christ  It  is  held  that 
Jésus  sufiered  the  pénal  conséquences  of  sin  in  the  place  of  men. 
There  is  also  often  a  familiar  briskness  of  approach  to  God  in  prayer, 
and  a  business-like  classification  of  prayers  for  vanous  objects,  undl 
immediateness  of  access  to  Grod  becomes  irrévérence.'' 

With  great  clearness  our  contemporary  sees  that  thèse  perversions 
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are  mischievous,  becaase  they  ''  are  certain  to  be  accompanied  with 
saperficîal  and  nnethical  conceptions  of  personal  life  and  character." 
Something  that  Christ  bas  done  for  6od,  ratber  than  something  that 
he  bas  helped  man  to  do  for  himself,  is  regarded  as  salvation.  Moral 
improvement  is  represented  as  secondary  to  salvation,  incidental  to  îts 
having  been  wrougbt  out  for  us  by  Cbrist,  and  not  as  being  salvation 
itself.  The  editor  well  says  :  '*  If  salvation  is  not  made  inhérent  in 
character,  the  resuit  must  be  formalism  or  pietism,  or  a  mixture  of 
both.  When  bolîness  is  looked  on  as  a  resuit  of  salvation,  and  not  as 
salvation  itself,  thèse  perversions  appear.  .  .  When  it  is  taught 
indiscriminately  that  salvation  bas  nothing  to  do  with  man's  own  good- 
ness  and  efforts,  but  is  wrought  out  by  Christ,  and  is  to  be  accepted 
by  a  mysterious  act  of  faith,  it  is  almost  inévitable  that  the  benefits  of 
rédemption  will  be  separated  from  personal  character.  .  .  It  is  a 
false  Christianity  which  teaches  that  personal  salvation  is  wrought 
outside  a  man  ratber  than  within  a  man,  or  that  it  is  wrought  outside 
a  man  before  it  is  realized  within  him." 

Ç&Q  such  statements  as  thèse  ever  be  reconciled  with  so-called  Or- 
thodozy  ?  Are  they  not,  in  every  particular,  antagonistic  to  every 
theory  of  (Christian  theology  except  that  held  by  the  Universalist 
Church  ?  We  watch  with  lively  interest  the  progress  of  the  experi- 
ment  of  teaching  such  sentiments  inside  the  Orthodox  fold,  and  feel 
confident  that  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  old  bottles  will 
collapse  under  the  pressure  of  such  new  wine. 
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1.  A  Select  Library  of  the  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Charch. 
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Work.  Vol.  II.  St.  Aujçustin's  City  of  God  and  Christian  Doctrine.  Vol.  III.  St. 
Augustin  on  the  Holy  Trinity,  Doctrinal  Treatises.  Moral  Treatises.  Buffalo,  N. Y.  : 
The  Christian  Literature  Company.  1886, 1887.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  ix.,  619;  xvi.,  621; 
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It  is  a  cause  of  gênerai  congratulation  that  the  encouragement  giyen 
to  the  Publishers  of  the  "  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,"  has  been  such  as  to 
warrant  their  still  further  enriching  the  libraries  of  Christian  scholars 
by  the  publication  of  sélections  from  the  writings  of  the  **  Nicene  and 
Post-Nicene  Fathers/'  faithfully  translated  into  English  and  edited 
under  the  personal  direction  and  supervision  of  so  compétent  and  in- 
genuous  a  scholar  as  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  SchaE  The  complète  works  of 
the  early  Greek  and  Latin  writers  fill  nearly  four  hundred  large  volumes, 
and  are  of  necessity  limited  to  very  few  readers.  Very  many  of  thèse 
volumes  contain  Commentarieson  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
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in  view  of  modem  and  more  accurate  principles  of  interpretatioD  are 
of  very  lîttle  value  to  any  one,  and  worse  than  useless  lumber  in  the 
Hbrary  of  the  average  preacher  of  today.  The  Sélections  made  for  the 
édition  to  which  we  now  call  attention,  will,  added  to  the  eight  volumes 
of  Ante-Nîcene  Fathers  already  pubh'shed,  be  put  in  twenty-five  or 
twenty-six  volumes,  which  will  include  everythinè  that  is  necessary  to 
a  complète  apparatus  for  the  study  of  ancient  Christianity.  As  Dr. 
Schaff  well  says  :  "  They  are  to  this  day  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
chief  authorities  for  the  doctrines  acd  usages  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches,  and  the  sources  of  the  knowledge  of  ancient  Christianity 
down  to  the  âge  of  Charlemagne.''  A  volume  of  the  séries  is  pul^ished 
once  in  three  months,  so  that  the  cost  of  this  invaluable  work  will  be 
but  One  Dollar  per  month,  a  sum  which  every  minister  ought  to  be  able 
to  invest  in  this  manner. 

Augustin,  whose  writinn  make  up  the  two  volumes  in  hand,  was, 
next  to  Origen,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Christian  Fathers.  His  mind 
was  uncommonly  fertile  and  deep,  bold  and  soaring  ;  and  his  learning 
though  inferior  to  that  of  Orieen  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Latin 
Father.  He  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  and  confessed  himself 
unable  to  read  the  Greek  writings  of  Origen.  He  lacked,  therefore,  an 
essential  qualification  for  accurate  interprétation  of  the  Old  Testament  ; 
and  may  not  hâve  always  had  a  clear  understanding  of  théories  of  Ori- 
gen which  he  frequently  attacked.  Especially  is  this  probable  when 
we  consider  that  he  sought  a  statement  of  Origen's  views  from  Jerom^ 
who  though  eminent  in  ability,  is  not  in  good  odor  among  Protestalbts 
for  sanctity  or  honesty.  Augustin  was  a  philosopher,  a  thinker,  a  man 
of  rare  genius,  and,  until  in  his  later  life,  when  he  favored  forcible  co- 
ercion  ot  nnbelievers,  he  was  of  eminently  sweet  and  Christian  spirit. 
Judged  by  the  standards  of  to-day,  he  would  be  censured  for  putting 
away  his  mistress  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  in  order  that  he  mis^ht  marry 
another,  and,  during  the  interval  of  séparation  from  his  child's  mother 
and  the  time  set  for  his  marriage,  taking  another  mistress  ;  but  this  was 
too  common  an  adventure  in  that  âge  to  be  brought  s^ainst  him  when 
he  determined  to  dévote  his  life  to  the  demands  o7  the  Gospel.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  while  in  Augustin's  day,  Christianity  was  ez- 
erting  an  influence  on  Paganism,  in  some  respects  Paganism  was  being 
absorbed  by  Christianity,  and  that,  so  great  was  and  yet  continues  to 
be  this  Father's  influence,  Paganism  is  not  yet  whoily  eliminated  from 
Latin  Christianity.  The  endless  damnation  of  infants  so  clearly  taught 
by  Augustin,  is  now  whoUy  given  up.  His  theory  of  the  decrees  of 
réprobation  is  pretty  thoroughlv  abandoned,  and  protests  come  thick 
aad  fost  against  his  doctrine  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  and  his  dc^^ma  of 
eteraal  torments.  Augustin,  more  than  Calvin,  was  the  author  of  thèse 
abominations. 

In  volume  I.,  as  noted  above,  we  hâve  the  Confessions  and  Letters. 
Both  are  and  will  continue  to  be  valnable.     While  the  Confessions  are 
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eader.  They  reveal  the  man  as  he  was  koowo  to  intimate  frîends,  and 
they  throw  ligbt  on  bis  more  formai  and  elaborate  writings. 

la  Vol.  II.  we  bave  Augustin*8  masterpiece  of  genius,  tbe  *'  City  of 
God/'  an  attempt  at  a  pbilosopby  of  bistory,  and  a  bold  and  sometimes 
extremely  fanciful  interprétation  of  Scripture  in  defence  of  bis  view  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  as  confined  to  tbe  n.irrow  limits  of  the  Jewish 
tbeocracy  and  the  visible  Catholic  Cburch.  In  it  we  bave  the  beginnin^ 
of  the  mischievous  dogma  that  in  determining  what  is  true  or  f  aise  In 
doctrine,  the  Cburch  is  higher  authority  than  Scripture  and  Reason. 

Hère,  too,  he  teaches  tbe  dogma  of  élection  and  réprobation,  ail  unbap- 
tized  infants  being  among  the  reprobated,  and  their  doom  eternal  burn- 
ings.  Then  foUow  bis  four  books  on  "  Christian  Doctrine,"  a  compend 
of  bis  exeeetical  theology,  a  curions  work  on  Hermeneutics,  which  for 
a  thousand  years  was  the  chief  f2:uide  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
Long  ago  superseded  it  is  interesting  as  accounting  for  and  making 
possible  many  strange  interprétations  of  Scripture. 

Vol.  III.  contains,  first,  Augustin's  great  work  on  the  Trinity,  on  the 
composition  of  which  he  spent  tbirty  years.  It  abounds  in  metaphysical 
théories,  strangely  fancied  analogies,  and  an  ingenious  variety  of  de- 
vices  to  set  forth  and  bring  to  men's  understandmgs  a  dogma  which  is 
simply  untbinkable.  Very  much  of  the  Scripture  quoted  is  from  tbe  old 
Latin  version,  f  requently  not  borne  out  by  the  original  text,  and  so  worth- 
less  as  supposed  proof.  Then  follows  ''  The  Enchiridion,"  literally  the 
Hand'Book^  or  brief  treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine.  In  it  occurs  the 
wen  known  passage  denoting  the  fact  that  in  Augustin's  day  there  were 
many  believers  in  Universal  Salvation  :  '*  Some,  indeed  very  many, 
niake  moan  over  the  eternal  punishment,  and  perpétuai,  unintermitted 
torments  of  the  lost,  and  say  they  do  not  believe  it  shall  be  so  ;  not, 
indeed,  that  they  directly  oppose  theroselves  to  Holy  Scripture,  but,  at 
the  suggestion  of  their  own  feelings,  they  soften  down  ever3rtbing  that 
seems  hard,  and  give  a  milder  turn  to  statements  which  thev  think  are 
rather  designed  to  terrifv  than  tobe  received  as  literally  true.*'  Against 
thèse  Augustin  opposea  ail  tbe  théories  bis  ingenuity  could  devise,  tak- 
ing  a  bola  stand  for  tbe  severest  torments,  necessitatine,  as  be  taught, 
the  résurrection  of  the  body  and  the  union  of  the  som  therewith,  in 
order  that  excruciating  and  endless  physical  agonies  might  be  experi* 
enced.  The  remaining  portion  of  tbe  volume  is  occupied  ov  the  follow- 
ing  brief  essays  :  Tbe  Catechising  of  the  Uninstmcted,  Faith  and  the 
Creed,  Faith  of  Thiiigs  not  Seen,  The  Profit  of  Believing,  The  Creed, 


Continence,  TheGood  of  Marriage,   Of  Holy  Virrinity,  The  Goodof 

/ing,  The  Work  of  "" 
tience,  On  Care  to  be  had  for  the  Dead. 


Widowhood,  On  Spring,  Against  Ljâ ne,  The  Work  of  Monks,  On  Pa- 


2.  Christ  and  Ohristiaoitj.  By  the  Bev.  B.  H.  Hsweto,  H.A.,  Inonmbent  of  St. 
Jamat's,  Marrlebone.    Vol.  S.    The  Stonr  of  the  Fonr  (ETangelists).    Vol.  S.    The 

Çlctnre  of  Jerâs  (The  Master).    VoL  4.    The  Ploture  of  Paul  (The  Disciple).    New 
ork:    T.  Y.  Growell  &  Go.    188S-1887.    Oowd,  8to.    pp.  zxIt.,  208;  XTi.,  271; 
XX.  288.    $1.2Seaoh. 

The  whole  séries  of  which  the  above  forma  a  part  will  be  completed 
in  five  volumes,  the  publicatioa  of  the  first  volume  will  probably  be  de- 
layed  until  the  issue  of  the  fifth,  which  mar  be  expected  before  thèse 
pages  meet  the  public  eye.  The  object  of  the  work  is,  as  the  author 
avares  it,  ''  to  provide  a  new,  and  as  far  as  possible,  a  true  setting  for 
the  central  figure  of  Jésus  Christ**  Mr.  Haweis  bas  evidentlv  read,  and 
to  great  profit,  the  earlier  and  later  defences  of  the  Historic  Record,  and 
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while  he  reverently  accepts  the  New  Testament  as  contaînîng  thc  true 
story  of  the  life  and  teachings  o£  Jésus,  he  is  not  in  bondage  to  the  lit- 
eralness  of  old  vîews,  nor  drawn  away  by  the  mythical  phantasies  which 
characterize  some  modem  théories.  He  is  a  Churchman,  but  not  adog- 
matist,  a  radical  without  being  a  skeptic  Whatever  the  reader  may 
think  of  his  treatmeut  of  spécial  events  or  teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, he  cannot  resist  the  gênerai  drift  of  the  argument  or  description, 
but  will  readily  assent  to  the  common  sensé  and  rational  yetdevout 
treatment  of  the  narratives  as  a  whole. 

In  the  "Storvof  the  Four,"  Mr.  Hawe;s  dwells  not  so  much  on  the 
events  recordea,  as  on  the  period  when  the  Evangelists  wrote  their  ac- 
counts,the  material  which  they  used,and  the  peculiarities  which  character- 
ize the  work  of  each.  He  thinks  it  may  be  considered  a  well-established 
£act  that  none  of  the  Gospels  were  written  down  until  half  a  century 
after  the  events  recorded  in  them.  Paul,  not  the  Four  Evangelists,  gîves 
us  the  first  bit  of  the  History  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  in  i  Corinthians 
xi.  23,  written  A.D.  57,  and  conceded  by  the  sharpest  criticism  to  be  a 
genuine  and  authentic  Kpistle.  Somewhere  between  A.D.  7oand74, 
Mark  wrote  his  gospel,  whose  chief  charncteristic  is  that  it  retaîns  thc 
Jewtsh  way  of  thinkîng  about  Tesus  as  a  National  nelper,  rather  than  as 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Matthew,  he  supposes,  wrote  an  account  of 
Jésus  in  Hebrew,  which  has  long  been  lost,  before  Mark  finished  his 
work  ;  but  our  présent  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  was  originally 
written  in  Greek  between  the  years  80  and  90,  and  probably  after  the 
death  of  Matthew,  by  some  friend  who  possessed  a  copy  of  the  gospel 
in  Hebrew.  This  gospel  is  chiefly  characterized  by  curions  répétitions 
and  variations,  most  naturally  accounted  for  "  by  supposing  that  two 
reports  of  a  similar  saying  hâve  been  copied  without  beine  combined."^ 
Luke  wrote  the  Gospel  bearing  his  name  about  A.D.  90,  after  the  death 
of  Paul.  It  is  a  compilation,  probably  from  fragments  furnished  by  Paul, 
as  he  had  from  time  to  time  gathered  them  up.  But  it  is  more  than  a 
compilation;  it  is  a  literary  work  of  art.  It  is  catholic,  brin^ine  into 
prominence  the  doctrine  so  ably  championed  by  Paul,  that  in  Christ 
Jésus  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  but  ail  are  one.  It  is,  says  Mr. 
Haweis,  "The  Gospel  of  a  univeral  embrace  —  of  pardon  and  peace 
and  reconciliation  for  ail  —  the  lost  pièce  of  money  is  found,  the  lost 
sheep  is  rescued  and  brought  home  with  rejoicings,  the  prodigal  returns 
with  joy  to  his  father's  house,  and  there  is  joy  in  the  .présence  of  the 
angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth."  John*s  Gospel  was 
written  somewhere  near  the  beginning  of  the  second  centui7,  and  is  no 
doubt  based  on  John^s  verbal  statements,  but  is  not  from  his  pen.  Its 
chief  peculiarity  is  that  against  the  spéculations  of  the  Gnostics  con- 
cerning  superior  anJ  inferior  gods,  Jésus  is  set  forth  as  the  revealer  in 
his  own  person  of  ail  that  mortal  can  know  of  the  one  living  and  true 
God.  Luke  writes  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  about  A.D.  94.  The  Apoc- 
alypse was  the  work  of  John,  and  was  written,  Mr.  Haweis  thinks,  as 
early  as  A.D.  69.  "  It  could  not  hâve  been  before  A.D.  68,  because  it 
alludes  to  events  which  took  place  in  68  and  early  in  69."  It  "  could 
not  hâve  been  written  after  70  A.D.,  for  it  describes  the  permanence  of 
the  temple  and  the  triumph  of  the  chosen  of  Israël,  and  in  70  A.D.  the 
temple  was  destroyed  and  the  Jews  irrevocably  scattered."  It  is  in- 
tensely  Jewish  in  its  metaphors  and  in  its  sympathy  ;  and  Mr.  Haweis 
supposes  it  to  be  aimed  chiefly,  especially  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven 
Churches,  against  Paul,  who  was  seekîng  to  divorce  Christianity  from 
ail  affiliation  with  Jewish  rites  and  cérémonials.      Whatever  we  may 
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thînk  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Haweis#  we  cannot  a£Eord  to  ig- 
nore his  arguments,  nor  fail  to  be  captivated  with  his  luctd  présentation 
of  them. 

In  "  The  Picture  of  Jésus,"  our  author  says  that  it  is  his  aîm,  "  To 
realize  Him,  not  as  He  may  hâve  been  drawn  by  the  devout  imagination 
or  the  Middle  Ages,  but  as  He  actually  lived  and  moved  and  nad  His 
Being  in  Galilée,  at  Nazareth,  and  at  Jérusalem."  Holding  to  the  Di- 
vinity  of  Christ,  he  gives  this  common  sensé  statement  as  his  meaning  : 
''In  Jésus  a  spécial  use  was  made  of  human  nature  for  the  purpose  of 
revealing  to  man  as  much  as  could  be  revealed  of  God  under  the  limita- 
tions of  humanity."  His  theory  of  the  temptation  of  Christ  is  thus  set 
forth  : 

'*  On  the  threshold  of  life  the  tempter  met  him  aa  he  roeets  eaoh  one  of  us  —  when 
onr  sensés  are  eajcer— when  we  are  armed  for  the  fray,  by  the  éducation  and  discipline 
of  yontb,  and  fnll  of  confidence  —  tben  we  are  tempted  chiefly  (1)  by  the  lost  of  pieas- 
nre  or  power;  (2)  by  the  hope  of  escaping  pain  or  misfortune.  So  was  Christ  tempted 
in  his  haman  capacity  —  in  allpoinU  a»  we  are,** 

Of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Mr.  Haweis  well  says  : 

**  I  suppose  every  theologlan  will  admit  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Monnt  contains  the 
pmest  Christianity,  and  yet  ail  the  favorite  dogmas  of  the  chnrch  have,8oroehow,  been 
left  ont  of  it  I  ând  there  no  Trinity,  no  Etemal  Pnnishment,  no  Atonement,  no  Jus- 
tification by  Faith,  no  doctrine  conceming  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible  —  the  nature  of 
Sacrements,  or  Cburch  Government.  I  aro  not  saying  that  the  Church*s  dogmas  are 
DOt  true.  I  say  they  are  not  to  be  found  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  —  and  hence  I 
drew  the  distinction  between  Christianity  and  tbo  reUgùm  of  Christ.  No  doubt  every 
dogma  which  at  one  or  another  time  has  been  deemed  Indispensable  to  Christianity 
aims  at  some  tmth  —  but  wbat  is  not  to  be  found  set  down  in  Christs  teaching,  only 
deduced  from  it  or  evolved  —  why,  that  is  derived  doctrine,  and  may  be  re-deflned  and 
re-stated.  If  you  want  to  know  what  Christ  taught,  I  do  not  advise  any  one  to  go  first 
to  the  Catechism,  or  even  to  St.  PauPs  Epistles,  but  straight  to  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount" 

The  chapters  on  the  betrayal  and  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  are  graphie 
pictures  of  thèse  tragic  events  ;  and  his  treatment  of  the  case  of  Judas 
IS  unique  and  interestine:.  He  inclines,  and  not  without  good  reason, 
we  think,  to  the  German  theory  that  Judas  did  not  mean  to  give  Jésus 
over  to  death,  but  that  he  wearied  at  Christ's  delay  in  announcing  him- 
self  as  the  Jewish  king,  and  intended  simply  to  precipitate  that  avowal, 
when,  by  his  great  power  Jésus  would  rid  himself  of  his  persecutors, 
and  tne  land  of  its  oppressors. 

In  "  The  Pictures  of  Paul  "  Mr.  Haweis  brings  înto  clear  light  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Great  Apostle,  corrects  the  inaccuracies  of  Luke's 
account  of  his  life,  by  the  autobiographical  hints  in  the  Epistles.  and 

Ç'ves  us  a  consécutive  statement  of  Paul's  travels,  labors  and  fate. 
he  Universalism  of  Paul's  theolog^  is  also  placed  in  prominent  li^ht  ; 
and  the  best  and  most  récent  criticisms  hâve  evidently  been  stumed, 
anal^zed,  and  their  most  valuable  suggestions  utilized.  Want  of  space 
forbids  our  enlarging  hère  as  we  would  like.  We  commend  thèse  books 
to  the  favorable  notice  of  ail  our  readers.  While  they  will  find  much 
from  which  to  dissent,  they  will  find  more  to  enjoy  and  commend. 

8.  The  Emancipation  of  Massachusetts.  By  Broolcs  Adams.  Boston  and  New 
York:    Honghton,  Mifiiin  &  Co.    1887.    13ma  pp.  vi.,  862.    $1.60. 

This  singularly  interesting  book  is  too  one-sided  and  written  with  too 
much  préjudice  to  be  regarded  as  history.  It  is  rather  a  merciless  in- 
dictment  against  the  founders  of  Massachusetts  as  an  unscrupulous, 
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hypocritîcal,  greedy,  covetous  set  of  Êinatical  clergy,  who  held  the  peu- 
ple in  check  as  with  bands  of  iroD,  and  had  do  care  for  anytbing  except 
to  hâve  their  own  way.  They  bad  a  charter  inteoded  to  be  used  only  in 
England,  says  Mr.  Adams,  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  whicb  tbey  bad  no 
right  to  transfer  to  this  country  and  to  set  up  a  civil  çovernment  under. 
Ail  tbis  is  saîd  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  they  acted  under  the  advice 
of  eminent  counsel  in  England,  — John  White,  who  probably  drafted  the 
charter,  —  and  that  it  contained  no  limitation  as  to  place.  The  Crown 
Officers  allowed  the  colonjr  toeo  to  America,  to  plant  their  society  there, 
and  to  exercise  under  their  charter  tbe  rigbts  of  self-government  sub- 
ject  only  to  tbe  gênerai  autbority  of  the  mother  country.  The  natural 
inference  is  that  as  the  charter  was  silent  with  regard  to  tbe  détails  of 
political  govemmenti  it  was  intentional  silence  in  view  of  the  fact  tben 
known  to  the  crown,  and  fifty  years  later  formally  stated  by  tbe  crpwn 
lawyers  that  the  charter  *'  made  the  adventurers  a  corporation  upan  the 
place  in  Massachusetts."  The  facts  are,  as  ail  who  seek  for  facts  in 
history  well  know,  that  the  founders  of  Massachusetts  were  far  abead  of 
their  times  in  their  conception  of  what  is  implied  in  civil  and  relleious 
liberty,  and  that  by  virtue  of  their  far-sightedness  the  principles  ofself- 
government  were  so  deeply  planted  that  encroachments  upon  them  in 
after  times  could  only  resuit  in  political  independence.  Mr.  Adams' 
criticism  of  their  course,  based  on  a  one-sided  statement  of  tbe  case,  is 
rank  toryism. 

Nor  does  be  deal  with  tbe  witchcraft  delusion  in  any  more  just  and 
impartial  manner.  He  ^ves  us  only  the  faintest  hint  that  the  reality  of 
witchcraft  was  believedin  out  of  New  England,  overlooking  the  fact 
that,  as  Lecky  says,  persécutions  for  it  "  extended  over  almost  every 
country,  and  continued  for  centuries  with  unabated  fury."  He  prefers 
to  leave  the  impression  that  it  was  a  local  superstition  ,  ''  fostered  bv  the 
clerev  "  of  Massachusetts.  He  overlooks  the  gênerai  opinion  of  tbe 
world  on  this  diabolical  subject  at  that  time  and  long  afterwards,  ex- 
pressed  as  late  as  the  days  of  Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  tbis  severe 
sentence  :  *'  To  deny  tbe  possibility,  nay,  actual  existence  of  witchcraft 
and  sorcery  is  at  once  flatly  to  contradict  the  revealed  Word  of  God  in 
varions  passages  in  both  tbe  Old  and  New  Testaments."  Nor  were  tbe 
Massachusetts  ministcrs  generallv  responsible  for  tbe  treatment  whicb 
tbe  witchcraft  delusion  received  hère.  Very  few  of  them  favored  the 
extrême  measures  whicb  were  adopted.  In  bis  zeal  toshow  the  bigotry 
and  intolérance  of  the  *'  Massachusetts  priests,"  as  be  calls  them,  Mr. 
Adams  conveys  the  impression  that  tbe  persécutions  of  tbe  Antinomians, 
Quakers,  Roger  Williams  and  others,  were  wholly  on  account  of  their 
religions  opinions.  He  breaks  up  the  records  into  such  fragments  as 
suit  bis  purpose,  and  weaving  thèse  fragments  into  one«sided  statements, 
wholly  ignores  the  fact  .that  thèse  persons  were  distnrbers  of  the  peace, 
inimical  to  the  stability  of  govemment,  fomenters  of  discord,  wben  com- 
mon  daneers  from  the  native  savages  demanded  that  the  settlers  sbould 
be  united  against  the  common  foe  ;  and  treats  tbe  wbole  matter  as 
thougb  it  were  a  mère  nineteentb  century  différence  of  opinions  on  the- 
oloeical  points  only.  Coddington  was  banished  ;  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was 
banished  and  settled  on  the  territory  where  Coddington  was  attempting 
to  establish  a  state  ;  but  Coddington  having  tben  the  responsibility  oi 
political  afiEairs  on  bis  own  shoulders,  found  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was 
only  an  Anarchist  in  his  territory,  and  accordingly  it  was  made  conve- 
nient  for  ber  to  remove  still  farther  from  Massachusetts.  Roger  Wil- 
liams found  it  necessary  to  déclare,  in  bis  place  of  autbority  at  Provi- 
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dence  Plantations,  that  whatever  liberty  of  conscience  might  be  granted 
no  man  should  use  it  to  obstruct  the  workings  of  government.  That 
the  authorities  m  Massachusetts  might  hâve  done  differently  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  treated  the  hcretics  of  their  day,  may  be  conceded, 
but  that  thèse  heretics  were  ail  disturbers  of  the  peace,  seekin^i:  to  break 
down  the  authority  of  government,  must  not  be  lorgotten.  Mr.  Adams 
is  too  well-informed  to  hâve  forgotten  this,  but  he  had  a  purpose  in  over- 
locking  it. 

So,  too,  în  hîs  zeal  to  convict  the  "  priests  of  Massachusetts,"  he  în- 
vents  a  comparison  between  the  institution  of  a  school  among  the  Zuni 
Indians  for  the  purpose  of  dominating  their  tribe  by  the  power  of  an 
oreanîzed  superstition,  and  the  "  priests  of  Massachusetts  "  in  estab- 
lîshing  Harvard  Collège  ;  and  déclares  that  in  building  the  latter  "  the 
clergy  were  actuated  by  no  loftier  motive  than  intelligent  self-interest, 
if,  indeed,  they  were  not  constrained  thereto  by  the  inexorable  exigen- 
cîes  of  their  position."  To  thèse  purposes,  says  Mr.  Adams,  **  Harvard 
was  lost  forever,"  when  Dr.  Mather  was  forced  to  resign,  in  1701.  What 
change  took  place  then  ?  None  as  to  the  pcrcentage  of  graduâtes  who 
entered  the  ministry.  None  as  to  the  class  of  citizens  from  whom  the 
présidents  were  selected,  for  clergymen  were  présidents  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  that  date.  From  1642  to  1701  inclusive,  fortjr-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  graduâtes  did  not  enter  the  ministry  ;  and  dunng  the 
next  ten  years  forty-five  per  cent,  did  not  enter  the  ministry.  For  sev- 
eral  years  thereafter  about  one-half  became  preachers,  and  one-half 
chose  some  other  profession  or  occupation.  To  whom,  then,  was  Har- 
vard Collège  lost  în  1701  ?  Simply  to  the  party  represented  by  Dr. 
Mather.    Not  to  the  interests  of  religion. 

In  our  opinion,  the  judgments  pronounced  on  the  Founders  of  Mas- 
sachusetts by  the  Adamses  of  earlier  days,  are  môre  in  accord  with  the 
facts  of  history  than  is  the  judgment  accorded  in  the  book  hère  noticed. 
John  Adams  said  of  them  in  1765  : 

"  The  leading  men  among  them,  both  of  the  elerfi;y  and  the  laity,  were  men  ot  sensé 
and  leaming.  .  .  It  may  be  thoaght  polite  andfasbionable  by  many  modem  fine 
gentlemen, perhap,  to  déride  the  charactera  of  thèse  persons,  as  enthusfastioal,  saper- 
stitions  and  repablican.  Bat  sach  ridioale  is  foanded  apon  nothinfl;  bat  foppery  and 
affectation,  and  is  grossly  injurions  and  false.  Religions  to  some  degree  of  enthusiasm 
it  may  be  admitted  they  were;  bat  this  can  be  no  pecaliar  dérogation  from  their  char- 
acter  ;  becaase  it  was  at  that  time  almoet  the  universal  charaoter  not  onlv  of  England, 
bat  of  Ghristendom.  .  .  Whatever  imperfections  may  be  jastly  ascnbed  to  them, 
which,  however,  were  as  few  as  any  mortais  hâve  discovered,  their  iadgment  in  framing 
their  policy  was  foanded  in  wise,  hamane  and  benevolent  principles.  It  wns  foonded 
in  révélation  and  In  reason  too.*' 

And  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  1843  : 

•  *  The  primary  cause  of  the  various  settlements  of  New  England  was  religion.  .  . 
It  was  the  Christian  religion  purifled  and  refined  from  its  corruptions  by  the  fires  of 
persécution.    .    .    In  the  settlements  of  Plymonth  and  of  Massachusetts,  the  st«m 
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opinions  advene  to  their  own  interests  no  leas  tban  to  the  established  articles  of  faîth 
or  their  oharoh,  sincerity  and  fortitud«  were  among  the  qnalities  the  most  prominent 
iu  their  characters." 

4.  The  Miracnlons  Elément  in  the  Gospels.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  <*  Ely 
Foundation/'  delivered  in  Union  Theolofçieal  Seminary.  By  Alezander  Balmain  Bnioe 
D.D.    New  York:    A.  C.  Armstroog  &  Son.    8vo.,  pp,  801.    $2.50. 

The  "  Elv  FouDdatioD,*'  established  in  1865,  provides  for  a  course  of 
ten  public  lectures,  to  be  given  at  least  once  in  two  or  three  years,  at  tbe 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York,  on  "  topics  that  serve  to 
establish  the  proposition  that  Christianity  is  a  relifi^on  from  God,  or  that 
it  is  the  perfect  and  final  religion  for  man."  The  Lectures  before  us,  by 
Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.,  of  the  Free  Church  Collège  in  Glasgow,  con- 
tai n  a  stron^,  and  it  would  seem  as  we  read  the  m,  an  unanswerable  de- 
fence  of  Miracles  as  an  essential  feature  of  the  New  Testament  Re- 
ligion. The  author  keeps  clo.se  to  his  purpose  announced  in  the  préface, 
to  regard  the  Gospels  "  not  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  strict  doctrine  of 
inspiration,  but  from  that  of  substantial  historicity."  Evidently  familiar 
with  and  fuUy  understandin^  the  arguments  against  Miracles  in  gênerai, 
and  tbe  Christian  Miracles  in  particular,  as  put  forth  by  European  and 
American  writers,  Dr.  Bruce  gives  them  full  and  fair  statement,  and 
then  in  temperate,  candid  treacment,  réfutes  them.  His  statement  and 
proof  that  ^*  the  miraculous  élément  in  the  Gospels  is  no  mère  excres- 
cence  or  extemal  adjunct  easily  separable  from  the  bodv  of  the  history, 
but  an  essential  portion  of  it,  closely  woven  into  the  fabric,  vitally  con- 
nected  with  the  organism,"  is  a  fine  spécimen  of  perspicuous  style  and 
of  convincing  argument.    We  quote  : 

"In  the  first  three  Gospels  the  connection  between  word  and  deed  is  evidently  not 
nerely  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  bat  in  the  actual  coarse  of  events.  The  miracles 
cannot  be  eliminated  from  thèse  Gospels  withont  serions  mutilation.  The  first  Gospel 
is,  perhapi,  of  the  three  the  one  with  référence  to  which  the  process  might  most  hope- 
fuliy  be  attempted.  Matthew*s  method  is  to  arrange  his  material  in  masses.  He 
frjronp%  a  large  proportion  of  Christ*s  sayings  into  conneoted  disoourses  capable  of  being 
labelled  acooraing  to  the  gênerai  ténor  of  their  contents.  He  follows  the  same  plan  to 
a  certain  extent  with  the  miracles,  giving  in  chapters  nine  and  ten,  at  tbe  close  of  the 
first  great  discourse,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  a  sélection  of  aots  showing  Jésus  to  be 
as  great  in  Power  as  in  Wisdom,  forming  in  ail  a  group  of  ten  miracles,  being  not  less 
than  one-half  of  ail  the  miracles  recorded  in  his  Gospel.  Omit  thèse  two  chapters,  and 
alter  the  rubrio  in  chapter  iv.  28  by  striking  out  the  words  *  healing  ail  manner  of  sick- 
ness,  and  ail  manner  of  disease  among  the  people,*  retaining  only  •  teaching  in  their 
synagogues,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom/  and  you  might  oonsider  Mat- 
thew  pretty  weil  ezpurgated,  remaining  after  ail  an  invaluable  record  of  Christ's  public 
career  as  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion.  Yet  the  work  is  only  half  done,  and 
the  miracles  that  remain  are  very  intractable,  including  among  them  tbe  healing  of 
the  toUhered  hand,  associated  with  sabbatic  oontroversies,  and  the  stories  of  the  Syro- 
phenician  womon  and  the  luncUic  6oy,  oonnected  in  différent  ways  with  Ghrist*s  mémo- 
rable utterances  oonceming  faith.  Moreover,  the  ten  miracles  so  summarilv  got  rid  of 
bv  the  excision  of  the  two  miracle-chapters  carry  along  with  them  mucn  teaching 
matter  by  the  loss  of  which  the  evangelio  record  would  be  greatly  impoyerished.  The 
discourses  of  our  Lord,  as  preserved  in  Matthew,  contain  many  words  of  prioeless 
worth  on  many  topics  of  suprême  importance.  Still,  without  the  utterances  of  an 
occasional  oharacter,  they  would  be  very  defective  as  an  aooount  of  Christ's  teaching. 
For  example,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mouut  contains  uo  explicit  doctrine  of  faith,  only  an 
exhortation  to  trust  in  a  heavenly  Father,  implylng  that  faith  is  a  yirtue  of  cardinal 
importance  in  the  esteem  of  the  speaker.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  of  the  other 
large  discourses.  We  read  in  them  of  fldelity  to  duty  amid  tribulation,  and  of  humU- 
itv  and  forgiving  liyurles,  and  patient  waiting  and  watching,  but  oomparatiyely  little 
of  faith.  Looking  to  thèse  greater  disoourses  alone.  we  should  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  vlew  of  Jésus  faith  was  a  thing  of  subordinate  moment  How  great  a  mls- 
take  we  should  thereby  commit  we  leam  when  we  tum  our  attention  to  the  lesser  dis* 
courses.  Thèse  because  short  are  not  therefore  of  less  value.  To  disabuse  our  minds 
of  the  contrary  Impression  we  do  well  to  remember  that  in  ail  probabil ity^tke  greater 
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namber  of  oar  Lord*8  atterances  were  origioally  short,  plthy  sentences,  which  oaly 
gradnallv  grew  into  lai^r  aggregates  in  the  minds  of  his  disciples  throagh  tlie  law  of 
association.  In  any  case  it  is  certain  tliat  if  some  topics  natorally  lent  tbemselves  to 
extended  disconrse,  others  of  equal  importance  wonld  be  more  appropriately  dealt 
with  by  brief,  pointed  remark  as  occasion  prompted.  To  this  class  of  tO}.ics  belongs 
emphatically  faith.  Christ  wonld  best  impress  on  his  hearers  the  importance  of  thii 
grâce  by  directing  thelr  attention  to  notable  instances  of  it  when  they  occnrred,  and  by 
pointing  ont  to  them  the  eril  conséquences  resalting  fhiro  the  lack  of  it  either  in  tbem- 
selves or  in  others.  Accordinglv  it  was  In  this  way  that  he  gave  his  disciples  their 
lessons  in  the  doctrine  of  faith.  tie  tanght  them  to  regard  it  as  a  great  spiritual  power 
by  saying  to  them:  See  what  it  can  do,  what  great  thoughts  it  can  ntter;  what  diffi 
cnlties  it  can  surraonnt;  what  healing  it  can  bring  to  body  and  soal;  see  also  how 
weak  men  are  withont  it.  Most  of  thèse  lessons  were  given  in  connection  with  mira- 
cles; indeed,  we  roay  sav  ail;  only  some  of  the  miracles  were  moral  ones,  snch  as  that 
wronght  on  the  splrit  anà  condoct  of  the  woman  who  was  a  sinner,  to  whom  in  prés- 
ence of  ansympathetic  Pharisees,  inoreduloas  as  to  moral  change,  Jésus  said  :  *  Thy 
faith  hath  saved  thee,  go  in  peace.*  Faith  and  miracle  go  together,  so  that  to  eliminate 
miracles  from  the  Gospels  Is  simply  to  eliminate  precisely  the  most  characteristic  élé- 
ment in  Christ's  System  of  doctrine,  that  by  which  he  was  distingulshed  firom  the  Bap- 
tiat,  whose  watchword  was  not  believe^  but  repenti  and  which  conld  not  fail  to  be  prom- 
inent in  the  teaching  of  one  who  came  announcing  the  advent  of  the  kingdom  of 
grâce." 

One  of  the  most  masterly  treated  and  instructive  chapters  in  ibe  book 
is  that  entilled  "  Christianity  without  Miracle,"  in  which,  for  argumentas 
sake,  the  daims  of  the  critics  are  temporarily  admitted,  a  vivid  picture 
is  drawn  of  the  religions  system  which  would  remain,  the  hopeless  con- 
dition in  which  a  mère  philosophy  of  God,  dévotion,  dutv,  destiny,  would 
soon  leave  the  world.  and  the  sure  demand  that  would  follow  that  an 
authoritative  Revealer  would  visit  the  earth  and  save  the  people.  This 
book  should  be  read  by  ail  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  especially  by 
those  who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  in  any  stage  of  do.ubt  in  re- 
gard to  the  supernatural  and  miraculous  in  the  New  Testament  history 
of  the  life,  works  and  teachings  of  the  Messiah. 

5.  The  Unity  of  God  and  Man,  and  other  Sermons.  Preached  at  Bedtord  Chapel, 
Bloomsbury.  B?  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M. A.  Boston:  George  H.  Ellis. 
18€6.    16mo.  pp.  228. 

The  first  three  sermons  in  this  volume  çive  to  it  its  leading  title.  The 
unity  is  based  in  the  idea  of  the  Fathernood  of  God,  which,  says  Mr. 
Brooke,  *'  is  the  most  idéal  and  the  most  practical  ground  of  ail  human 
association,  from  the  relations  of  the  family  to  those  of  the  wbole  of 
mankind."  The  title»  of  the  other  sermons  are  :  The  Wandering  Sheep, 
Eternal  Punishment,  The  Communion  of  Saints,  Atonement,  The  Life 
and  Character  of  Joshua,  The  Later  Choice  of  Life,  False  Fervor  of 
Heart,  The  Fervor  that  seeks  Monotony,  The  Education  of  Fervor  of 
Spirit,  Youth  —  Fervent  in  Spirit,  Middle  Age  — Not  Slothful  in  Busi- 
ness, Old  Age  —  Servîng  the  Lord.  They  are  ail  excellent  spécimens 
of  the  preacher's  power  and  skill  in  blending  the  highest  forms  of  doc- 
trine with  the  (ruest  life,  and  seem  to  hâve  as  their  basai  thought  the 
conviction  that  no  religions  theory  is  of  any  conséquence  to  man  which 
does  rot  touch  and  influence  his  affections  and  iife.  The  three  sermons 
on  the  Atonement  are  eminent  examples  of  Mr.  Brooke*s  fidelity  to  this 
conviction,  alike  in  the  arraignment  of  the  old  theory,  and  in  the  ad- 
vancing  of  the  more  rational  belief  of  what  Christ  accomplished  by  his 
life  and  death  for  the  human  race.  Of  the  former  he  says  :  "There  is 
DOt  a  trace  cf  spiritual  intuition  in  it.  The  spiritual  intuitions  are  ail 
against  it.  It  outrages  the  moral  sensé.  It  outrages  our  idea  of  God. 
It  makes  Him  satisned  with  a  fiction.  It  makes  His  notion  of  justice  j 
totally  différent  from  that  which  He  bas  given  us.    .     .     A  scheme  so)QlC 
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clumsy  and  so  unjust  that  it  woald  be  rejected  as  daneerous  to  morality 
by  any  court  of  law  in  ancient  Rome  or  in  modem  Europe."  Of  the 
latter  he  affirms  :  *<  It  is  no  isolated  thing,  but  the  central  exhibition  of 
an  existtng  law  that  every  dav  is  at  work  among  us  ;  and  the  law  is  that 
love,  when  revealed,  créâtes  love,  and  that  love,  when  ît  is  whoUy  given 
for  others,  redeems  from  sin  those  who  believe  in  love,  by  destroyiag 
the  root  of  sin,  by  killing  selfishness. 
Of  the  dogma  of  Eternal  Punishment  he  says  : 

**  It  18  now  many  years  ago  since  a  partial  viotory  was  won  io  the  Englfsh  Ghnreh 
over  the  doctrine  of  eternal  panfahraent.  It  was  plafnly  deolared  that  to  hope  for  uni- 
vénal  rédemption  was  not  inconsistent  with  snbscription  to  its  formularies.  I  remem* 
ber  well  with  what  ioy  this  tiny  boon  was  aocepted  by  many  of  as.  Since  that  time 
the  revolt  aninst  the  doctrine  bas  been  goinf;  on  in  a  p^reat  nnmber  of  the  orthodox 
reliffions  bodies,  Even  among  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,— perhaps  the  most  strone  of 
ail  tne  disnentlng  sects  in  thew  assertion  of  etemal  punishment, — a  disturbanoe  has 
arisen  which  has  matly  afflicted  the  leaders  of  that  body.  In  England,  in  Scotland, 
in  the  Chnroh  of  Ireland,  this  subject  has  been  so  promtnently  bronght  forward,  that 
Biany  ministers  bave  ceaaed  to  déclare  directly  the  doctrine  of  etemal  punishment 
And  now  an  ever-increasing  nnmber  of  the  olergy,  and  a  still  greater  nnmber  of  the 
laity,  hâve  wholly  and  openly  put  out  of  their  creed  this  abominable  opinion.  .  .  . 
It  will  not  be  long,  though  it  lingers  among  the  natnral  conservatives  ot  the  Gharoh  of 
Ghrist,  before  the  old  doctrine  will  perish  ont  of  every  pulpit  in  the  land,  and  the  test 
of  orthodozv  be  no  longer,  *  Do  vou  believe  in  the  devil?  *  but  this,  *  Do  you  believe 
InGodtheFather?"* 

After  stating  the  objections  which  from  the  moral  and  ethical  side 
array  themselves  against  this  barbarous  theory,  Mr.  Brooke  replies  to 
those  who  ar^ue  that  eternal  punishment  and  etemal  blessedness  stand 
and  fall  together.  His  answer  is  excellent  in  spirit  sound  in  philosophy, 
and  irrésistible  as  logic.  *'  The  eternîty  of  good,*  he  says,  **  does  not 
învolve  the  eternity  of  evil,  On  the  contrary,  it  împlicitly  dénies  it. 
The  argument  is  ail  the  other  way.  If  everlasting  happîness  be  true,  it 
means  everlasting  goodness  ;  and,  if  everlasting  G^oodness  be  true,  it 
means  that  evil  cannot  be  everlasting^.  And  if  evil  cannot  be  everlast- 
ing, punishment  cannot  be  everlastmg."  The  volume  will  we!l  re|>ay 
perusal. 

6.  Création  or  Evolution?  A  Philosophical  Inqnirv.  By  George  TicknOr  Curtis. 
New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Ck>.    1887.    12mo.  pp.  xxii.,  664.    $2.00. 

The  author,  well  remembered  in  New  England  as  representing  the 
slave  power,  inafamous  fugitive  slave  trial  just  before  the  late  war,and 
more  recently  as  a  persistent  defender  of  the  military  skill  and  sagacity 
of  Gen.  McClellan,  hère  enters  the  arena  of  scientinc  and  theologicsd 
discussion.    Of  the  book  before  us  he  says,  in  the  préface  : 

"  I  hâve  written  it  becanse  I  hâve  seen,  or  believe  that  I  bave  seen,  where  the  con- 
fliot  anses  between  some  of  the  déductions  of  modem  science  and  the  principles  which 
ought  to  regulate  not  only  religious  belief,  but  belief  in  anvthing  that  Is  not  open  to 
the  direct  observations  of'our  sensés.  But  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  nnderstood  as 
having  written  for  the  purpose  of  specially  defending  the  foundations  of  religions  be- 
lief.  This  is  no  officiai  duty  of  mine.  How  theologians  manage.  or  ought  to  manage, 
the  argument  which  is  to  convince  men  of  the  existence  and  methods  of  God,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  new  philosophy  has  convinced  me 
that  those  who  are  the  spécial  teachers  of  religious  truth  hâve  need  of  great  caution  in 
the  admissions  or  concessions  which  they  make,  when  thev  undertake  to  reconcile  some 
of  the  conclusions  of  modem  scientists  with  belief  in  a  Creator.  I  do  not  hère  speak 
of  the  Bibiical  account  of  the  Création,  but  I  speak  of  that  belief  in  a  Creator  which 
is  to  be  dednced  from  the  phenomena  of  natnre.  .  .  l  am  not  conscious  that  in  ex- 
amining  the  theory  of  évolution  I  hâve  been  influenced  by  roy  belief  in  what  is  called 
revealed  religion.'  I  bave»  at  ail  events,  studiously  exoluded  from  the  argument  ail 
that  has  been  Inculcated  by  the  Hebrew  or  the  Christian  records  as  authorixed  or  in> 
spired  teachings,  and  hâve  treated  the  Mosaic  account  ot  the  création  like  any  other^ 
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hypothetis  of  the  origin  ot  man  and  the  other  aDimalfl.  The  rasait  of  my  etady  of  the 
hyî>oth68i8  of  evolation  is,  that  it  is  an  ingenioas  bat  delasive  mode  of  aooounting  for 
the  existence  of  either  the  body  or  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  that  it  employa  a  kind  of 
reasoniug  whloh  no  person  of  soand  jadgment  woald  appir  to  anything  that  migfat 
affect  his  welfare,  his  happiness,  his  estate,  or  his  oonduct  in  the  practical  affairs  of 

In  setting  forth  and  defending  this  conviction,  Mr.  Curtis,  like  a 
skilfui  and  sbrewd  pleader,  aims  to  state  the  side  he  combats  strongly, 
before  presenting  his  own  more  strong  reasons  on  the  other  side.  Much 
of  the  volume  is  in  the  dialogue  form,  in  which  various  opinions  are  ad- 
vaneed,  criticised  and  combatted.  The  author  has  an  eminently  judicial 
mind,  and  in  analysis  of  language,  as  in  dealing  with  the  positions  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  he  is  certalniy  successfui  in  refuting  them,  as  he  is 
also  in  his  assault  on  atheistic  or  agnostic  théories  of  évolution  in  gên- 
erai ;  but  he  does  not  seem  so  convincin^  when  he  attempts  to  show 
that  any  theory  of  the  descent  of  the  physical  man  from  any  pre-exist- 
ing  species,  is  necessarily  atheistic  and  impossible.  His  scientific  judg- 
ment  is  not  so  accurate  as  are  his  légal  and  philosophical  décisions. 
His  treatment  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  in  astroRomy  shows  this.  And 
so  it  must  be  said,  we  think,  that  while  his  book  is  interesting,  candid, 
and  ingenious,  and  restâtes  in  intelli^ble  and  lucid  style  the  question  it 
discusses,  it  gives  litUe  that  is  new  m  fact  or  argument  in  regard  to  a 
controversy  in  regard  to  création  based,  so  far  as  Évolution  is  concerned, 
not  on  established  facts,  but  on  mère  hypothesis. 

7.  Aloohol  in  History,  an  Acooantof  Intempérance  in  ail  Ages;  together  wIth  a 
History  of  the  Varioas  Methods  Employed  for  its  BemoraL  By  RiohaM  Eddy,  D.D. 
New  York:  The  National  Tempérance  Society  and  Pablioation  Hooae.  1887.  12mo. 
pp.  48L    $1.60. 

Fourteen  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  writing  and  pub- 
lication of  an  '*  American  Standard  work  on  Tempérance,"  to  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  to  treat  :  I.  Of  "  The  Scientific  :  embracing  the  Chem- 
ical, Phvsioiogical  and  Médical  Relations  of  the  Tempérance  Question." 
II.  " The  Historical,  Sutistical, Economical and  Political ; "  lïl.  "The 
Social,  Educatlonal,  and  Religions  Aspects."  Part  I..  written  by  Dr. 
William  Hargreaves,  of  Philadelphia,  was  accepted,  and  published  in 
1882.  Mss.  of  Parts  II.  and  III.  were  presented,  but  were  not  satisfac- 
tory  to  the  Committee,  consistingof  A.  M.  Powell,  Gen.  Neal  Dow,  Hon. 
R  C.  Pitman,  James  Black,  Esq.,  and  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.D.  Where- 
upon  arrangements  were  made  with  the  author  of  the  volume  whose 
title  is  given  above,  to  prépare  Part  IL,  which,  being  accepted  by  the 
committee,  he  was  further  engaged  to  write  Part  III.,  which  also  re- 
ceived  their  unanimous  endorsement.  Part  1 1.,  the  publication  of  which 
has  been  long  delayed  for  lack  of  funds  on  the  part  of  the  National 
Tempérance  Society,  which  had  agreed  to  publish  the  accepted  Mss., 
now  makes  its  appearance.  Part  III.  will  followas  soon  as  suits  the 
convenience  of  the  publishers. 

So  far  as  it  becomes  us  to  speak  in  commendation  of  our  own  work, 
we  may  say  wlthout  hésitation  that  it  is  a  conscientious  effort  to  gather 
and  arrange  in  proper  order,  only  well  attested  facts  on  the  subject  under 
considération.  And  it  is  believed  that  nowhere  else  can  such  an  array 
be  found  in  convenieni  form  for  référence  and  use.  Authorities  are 
cited  for  ail  historical  statements  ;  and  an  examination  of  the  foot-notes 
containing  such  citations  will  convince  the  reader  that  no  pains  were 
spared  in  consulting  everything  that  could  be  found  havîng  a  bearing  on 
the  subject.     Tempérance  lecturers  and  others  desiring  well  authei^[^ 
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ticated  facts  as  the  basîs  of  their  treatment  o£  the  branch  of  the  Tcm- 
peraoce  Question  treated  in  thîs  volume,  may  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  its 
stateroents. 

8.  The  Poema  of  Sir  John  Snckling.  A  New  Edition,  with  Préface  and  Notes.  Ed- 
ited  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes.  New  York:  Wbite,  Stokes  &  Allen.  18S6.  16mo. 
pp.  zxvii.,  218.    $2.00. 

Thîs  ezquisitely  gotten  up  volume  contains  onlv  a  part  of  the  poetîcal 
wiitings  ot  the  autnor.  Some  of  the  omitted  pièces  hâve  little  merit, 
and  some  o£Eend  the  moral  sensé  of  this  aee.  Inheritfng  hîs  father's 
wealth  at  a  very  youthfui  aee,  Sir  John  Suckling  made  pleasure  his  am- 
bition, and  only  put  hîmself  to  the  work  for  which  he  had  exceptional 
gifts  when  he  was  teroporarily  bankrupt.  He  died,  by  his  own  hand,  in 
1642,  when  only  about  thirty-four  years  of  âge.  This  is  the  first  Amer- 
ican édition  of  his  writings,  and  is  chiefly  based  on  the  English  éditions 
of  1836  and  1874.  The  edîtor  ha«î  judicîously  added  several  verses 
omitted  in  the  former,  and  as  ju^iciously  dropped  several  that  were  in 
the  latter.  The  opening  poem  in  this  volume  :  "  Wliy  so  pale  and  wan,  , 
fond  lover  ?  "  was  selected  by  Palgrave  for  his  "  Golden  Treasury  of  the 
Best  Songs  and  Lyrical  Poems  in  the  English  Language."  Hère  is  also 
his  finest  poem,  as  ail  agrée,  a  ballad  on  the  marriage  of  his  friend,  Rob- 
ert Boyle,  afterwards  Earl  of  Ossery,  to  Margaret  Howard.  How  often 
is  this  verse  quoted  from  it  by  persons  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
author,  — 

'*  Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  ont. 

As  if  they  feared  the  Hght: 
Bat  0  !  8he  dances  snob  a  way  ! 
No  sun  upon  an  Ëaster^day 

Is  balf  sofineasight** 

The  compiler  has  also  greatly  enriched  the  volume  by  retaining  what 
is  probably  the  merriest  s(>ecimen  of  good-natured  portrait  painting  ex- 
tant  :  '*A  session  of  the  Poets,"  with  its  quaint  and  amusing  conjunctive 
and  disjunctive  connection  of  the  verses  with  earnest  ands  and  buts. 
Mr.  White  has  executed  his  part  of  the  work  with  discriminating  taste, 
and  deserves  the  thanksof  the  literary  world  for  his  instructive  préface 
and  his  illustrative  notes. 

9.  The  Aztecs.  Their  History,  Manners  and  Costoms.  From  the  French  of  Lacien 
Biart.  Authorized  Translation  by  J.  L.  Gamer.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Go. 
1887.    8vo.  pp.  343.    $2.00. 

Mexico  as  it  was  before  the  Spanish  conquest  is  hère  brought  famil- 
iarly  before  us.  With  great  Hdelity  to  historic  fact,  and  in  language 
clear  and  sprightly,  —  the  translater  having  admirably  preserved  the 
spfrit  of  the  author's  diction,  —  the  story  of  a  wonderful  people  is  charm- 
ingly  told.  The  author,  not  content  with  the  mère  reading  of  his 
authorities,  has  compared  their  statements  with  the  monuments  on  the 
spot,  studied  the  country  and  descendants  of  the  people  of  whom  he 
writes,  and  gpves  us  as  the  resuit  of  such  conscientious  painstakine,  an 
insight  into  the  religion,  laws,  civil  and  domestic  customs,  buildings, 
dress,  arts,  history  and  civiiization  of  a  people  dw^Jling  on  this  continent 
before  the  beginning  of  the  modem  historical  period.  No  work  on  an- 
cient  American  times  is  so  well  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  the  gên- 
erai reader,  and  none  can  be  more  valuable  to  the  specialist  in  the  eth- 
nology  and  archaeology  of  America.    The  author  is  no  if}>Y^jff  in  historiçar  [^ 
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worky  but  an  acknowledged  authorîty,  famed  for  his  intelligence  and 
accoracy,  and  bis  integrity  in  sifting  and  arranging  the  mass  of  material 
which  he  is  compelled  to  examine  The  press  work  and  paper  of  the 
bôok  are  excellent. 

10.  The  Martyr  of  Golgotha.  A  Pictate  of  Oriental  Tradition.  Br  Enriqae  Ferez 
Eecrioh.  From  the  Spanish,  by  Adèle  Joséphine  Oodov.  In  Two  Volaroes.  New 
York:    WUIiam  S.  Gottsberger.    1887.    16mo.  pp.  riii.,  iV.,  448;  iv.  864. 

This  narrative  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  is  not  véritable  history,  nor  does 
its  author  claim  this  authority  for  it.  It  is,  as  he  says,  "a  Picture  of 
Oriental  Tradition,''  in  which  legend,  fable,  the  testimony  of  art  and  the 
play  of  imagination  of  old  chroniclers  are  freely  drawn  upon  to  put 
before  us,  with  the  aid  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  a  connected  view  of  the 
life  of  Jesns  from  the  cradie  to  the  Ascension.  To  guard  against  mis- 
appréhension  and  mistake,  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  are  ail  printed 
in  italics,  and  références  to  and  citations  from  legendary  writings  and 
tradittonal  accounts  are  duly  credited  to  their  original  sources.  The 
volumes,  therefore,  hâve  value  to  the  curions  reader  by  enabling  him  to 
trace  to  their  origin  the  various  stories  of  Christ  which  difiEer  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  gospel  narrative.  The  story  is  well  written,  and  closely 
holds  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Many  characters  are  introduced,  and 
not  a  little  interest  is  excited  by  the  attempts  to  give  the  full  life-story 
of  the  Herods,  the  woman  of  Samaria,  of  the  mother  of  Jésus,  of  Jo- 
seph, of  the  prominent  characters  in  the  Jewish  Sanhédrin,  of  Pilate, 
of  Gestas  and  Dimas,  the  malefactors  crucified  with  Jésus,  and  of  manv 
others.  The  story  is  written  wholly  from  the  Roman  Catholic  stand- 
point,  and  such  phrases  as  "  Mary,  the  mother  of  God,"  "  God's  blood,'* 
frequently  occur.  The  writer  continues  his  story  to  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  mother  of  Jésus,  —  eleven  years  after  the  crucifixion,  —  of  her 
bnrial  at  Gethsemane  in  a  sepulchre  filled  with  roses,  and  of  her  ascen- 
sion, body  and  souI,  on  the  third  day.    The  Picture  is  beautifuUy  drawn. 

11.  CoroUa  Hymnomm  Sacromm.  Beinfi;  a  Sélection  of  Latin  Hymns  of  the  Early 
and  Middla  Ages.  Translated  by  John  Lord  Hayes,  LL.D.  Boston  :  Estes  &  Laariat. 
1887.    4to.  pp.  211. 

The  translator,  known  in  a  somewhat  limited  circle  as  a  man  of  varied 
and  superior  literary  tastes,  and  to  the  scientific  and  business  world  as 
an  able  statisticien  and  writer  in  spécial  departments  of  public  interest, 
hère  shows  himself  to  the  gênerai  reader  as  an  accurate  translator,  able 
not  onlv  to  give  literalness  to  his  favorite  Latin  authors,  but  also  to  pré- 
serve the  beauty  of  their  versification,  though  rendering  their  hymns 
into  a  language  poor  in  words  corresponding  in  length  and  cadence  with 
those  used  by  the  Romans.  Some  of  the  hymns  hère  given,  —  twenty- 
five  in  ail,  —  hâve  been  so  often  translated  as  to  be  quite  familiar  to  Eng- 
lish  readers.  Others  are  new  except  to  specialists  in  hymnology.  Of 
the  former  we  hâve  Augustin*s  De  Gaudiis  Paradisi,  Robert's  Veni 
Sancte  Spiritus,  Celano's  Dics  Irae,  and  Jacoponus'  Stabat  Mater  Dolo- 
rosa.  The  new  Ënglish  dress  in  which  they  are  presented  by  Dr. 
Hayes  makes  them  more  graceful  and  pleasing  than  ever.  The  book  is 
beautifuUy  printed  on  heavy  paper,  and  bound  in  most  befitting  style. 

12.  Creed  and  Character.  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Holland,  M.  A.,  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's.    New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1887.    12nK>.  pp.  xviii,  848.     $1.60 

The  twenty-two  sermons  in  this  volume  treat,  according  to  their  titles,     ■ 
of  twenty-two  distinct  thèmes  ;  yet,  as  the  author  assures  us,  they  sug^QlC 
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firest  a  single  paramount  idea,  and  tend  toward  a  sinçle  conclusion. 
They  attempt  to  disclose  "  The  Mînd  of  Christ,"  enfordng  its  two-fbld 
peculiarities  :  the  doctrines  he  would  establish  in  the  mind  and  heart, 
and  the  life  he  would  hâve  manifest  as  the  result  of  their  réception. 
Hence  the  significance  of  the  title  of  the  sermons  as  a  whole  :  "  Creed 
and  Character."  The  style  of  the  sermons  may  becharacterized  as  pop- 
ular  ;  too  di£Euse,  perhaps,  to  be  relished  by  tne  cultivated  and  critiôd 
tnind  ;  but  for  that  very  reason  admirably  adapted  to  the  heart  of  the 
average  hearer  and  reader.  In  some  places  we  notice  the  présentation 
of  doctrines  which  do  not  seem  to  us  to  emanate  firom  the  Christ  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  rather  from  what  we  regard  as  the  mistaken  creeds 
t>f  men.  For  the  most  part,  however,  they  are  evangelical  in  the  tnie 
sensé,  and  the  gênerai  drifl  and  tone  indicate  foroiliarity  with  the  spirit 
of  Jésus. 

18.  Nataral  Law  in  the  Business  World.  Bj  Henry  Wood.  Boston:  Lae  &  Shep- 
«rd.    1887.    16mo.  pp.  262.    75  cents. 

This  is  a  common  sensé  présentation  of  the  présence  and  supremacy 
of  natural  law  in  the  relations  between  CapiUu  and  Labor,  Work  and 
Wages,  Supply  and  Demand,  as  against  the  shallow  and  baseless  théo- 
ries of  organizations  of  sentimental  but  wholly  impracticable  men,  dic- 
tating  a  suicidai  policy  to  laborers  ;  as  also  against  the  selfish  greed  of 
employers,  leading  them  to  ip;nore  the  commoo  ri^hts  of  humanity. 
Hère  are  no  doubtful  spéculations,  no  utopian  théories,  no  mystifjring 
ffeneralizations,  but  simple  facts  plainly  stated,  suid  the  opération  of  weU 
known  laws  shown  to  be  arbitrais  and  unvarying.  The  book  is  timely, 
and  a  thorosgh  understanding  of  its  plain  and  concise  statements  will 
do  much  towards  simplifjâng  the  problems  of  the  hour,  and  confirming 
men  in  the  conviction  that  the  success  that  has  always  attended  honesty, 
prudence,  industry,  and  good  judgment,  will  continue  to  attend  them  ; 
aud  that  labor  is  no  degnâation,  nor  is  the  man  who  toils  with  his  hands 
the  oaly  man  who  eams  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

14.  The  Republio;  or  A  Hlstorv  ot  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  Adzninis- 
trations,  from  the  Monarchie  Colonial  Days  to  the  Présent  Time.  By  John  Robert 
Irelan,  M.D.  In  Eigbteen  Volomes.  Vols.  IV.  and  VL  Chicago:  Falrbaoks  & 
Pahner  Pnblishiug  Co.    8to.  pp.  664;  682.    $2.60  eaoh. 

The  plan  of  this  great  work  has  much  to  recommend  it,  since  its  di- 
visions are  natural,  and  marked  in  each  instance  by  peculiarities  defi- 
nitely  distinct  from  those  which  either  précède  or  follow  them.  But  it 
has  a  manifest  disadvantap^e  in  that  a  complète  narrative  of  an  important 
public  event  is  not  given  in  any  one  volume,  and  also  that  by  reason  of 
this  unfinished  statement  of  affaire  of  great  moment,  —  as  for  example, 
the  Second  War  with  England, — a  répétition  of  leading  incidents 
is  unavoidable  in  other  volumes.  This  disadvantage  is  still  further 
manifest  and  intensified  in  the  biographical  character  ot  each  vol- 
ume, necessitating,  as  Dr.  Irelan  arranges  his  raatter,  much  relating  to 
the  "  Life  "  and  "  Times  "  of  each  Président  that  is  wholly  irrelevant  to 
the  "  History  "  of  his  "  Administration."  Thus,  in  the  "  History  of  the 
Life,  Administration  and  Times  of  James  Madison,"  sixteen  of  the 
thirty-four  chapters  hâve  nothing  to  do  with  the  "  Administration,*'  but 
refer  to  matters  which,  so  far  as  they  go  to  the  making  of  the  History 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Administrations,  should  appear  in  preceding 
or  in  subséquent  volumes.    So,  also,  in  the  volume  on  the  Adq(^inistra| 
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tratîoD  o£  John  Quincv  Adams,  thirty-one  of  Us  tbirty-nine  chapters  io 
not  deal  with  the  **  Aaministration."  la  each  volume  tbe  chapters  indi- 
cated  are  ail  interesting  as  biography,  they  contai n  much  that  will  illus- 
trate  the  Histor^  of  otner  Administrations,  but  are  sadly  out  of  place  in 
the  connection  m  which  they  stand.  They  interfère  with  and  prevent  a 
full  delineation  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  the  Administration  of  their 
subject,  as  Président 

liarge  portions  of  the  volumes  before  us  are  well  written,  but  many 
paragrapbs  are  obscure  and  clumsy  in  their  construction,  the  style  is 
difiuse,  répétitions  are  numerous,  and  superfluous  words  cumber  not  a 
few  sentences,  while,  —  chargeable  sometimes,  perhaps,  but  not  always, 
to  imperfect  proof-reading,  —  bad  grammar  is  not  uncommon.  Thèse 
defects  are  more  manifest  in  the  fourth  volume  than  in  the  sixth.  We 
instance  the  followine  :  "  Mr.  Madison  had  taken  a  lively  interest  in  ail 
thèse  events,  but,  perhaps,  in  nothine  more  so  than  [inlthe  course  mat- 
ters  had  taken  in  the  management  of  his  own  State ''  (Vol.  IV.,  p.  45)  ; 
**  It  was  the  common  opinion  of  leading  men  that  it  could  and  should 
not  survive  ''  (p.  101}  ;  '*  And  who  was  responsible  for  ail  of  this  dis- 
grâce to  the  country  ?"  (p.  187);  ''The  influence  of  thèse  resolutions . 
was  far  more  lasting  and  mischievous  than  it  was  ever  dreamed  possible 
for  them  to  be  "  (p.  201)  ;  ''  The  following  are  Mr.  Madison*s  message 
at  the  beginning  of  the  spécial  session,  and  his  first  annual  message  at 
the  opening  of  this  session  of  Congress  ''  (p.  224)  ;  '*  Negress  night  had 
come  down  upon  the  scène  of  carnage  "  (p.  382).  The  name  of  Gov. 
Tompkins,  of  New  York,  is  four  times  misspelled  on  pp.  475,  476. 

But  in  spite  of  thèse  defects,  the  volumes  before  us  contain  much  that 
entitles  them  to  favorable  notice,  many  excellent  features  that  render 
them  peculiarly  instructive  as  popular  history  to  the  average  reader. 
Facts  are  accurately  stated,  the  portraits  of  statesmen  and  of  military 
leaders  are  true  to  life,  and  they  are  grouped  round  the  central  figures 
in  their  true  relations,  and  in  the  due  proportion  of  their  importance. 
The  issues  involved  in  Presidential  élections,  the  character  of  caucuses, 
the  tricks  of  party  manipulators,  the  personal  bearing  of  the  candidates, 
are  stated  without  partiality  ;  and  the  estimâtes  put  upon  public  charac- 
ters,  as  well  as  the  analysis  made  of  the  distingnishing  peculiarities  of 
eminent  men,  are  in  the  main  entitled  to  gênerai  réception.  There  is 
also  Buch  a  manifest  indication  of  the  author's  sympathy  with  ail  that  is 
Christian  and  manly,  and  of  his  detestation  of  whatever  is  low  and  evil, 
that  the  moral  influence  of  his  work  is  in  the  right  direction.  There  is 
ample  room  and  demand  for  such  a  work  as  this  is  meant  to  be,  and  Dr. 
Irelan  haa,  beyond  doubt,  the  ability  to  actualize  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner,  his  idéal  History.  The  publishers  hâve  put  the  volumes  in  large 
and  full-faced  type,  on  excellent  paper,  and  in  an  attractive  bindingi 
making  them  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  convenient  for  handling. 

16.  American  LIteratare.  1607-1886.  Vol.  I.  Tbe  Development  of  American 
Tboa^fat.  By  Charles  P.  Richardson.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Patnam's  Sons. 
1887.    8vo.  pp.  zx.,  686.     $3.00. 

"  Literature,"  as  defined  by  Professor  Richardson,  "îs  the  written 
record  of  valuable  thought,  having  other  than  merely  practical  purpose." 
Takins  the  year  1607  as  the  starting  point  for  well  authenticated  Amer- 
ican LÎterature,  he  endeavors  to  give,  in  the  volume  before  us,  a  critical 
estimate  of  what,  from  that  date  on  to  1885,  American  authors  hâve 
accomplished  in  the  fields  of  history,  phîlosophy,  theology,  polltical  the- 
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ories,  the  broader  scope  of  the  essayist  and  critic,  and  that  still  more 
miscellaneous  **  borderland,*'  which  bas  been  cultivated  by  varîous  sci- 
entists,  by  wits  and  humorists.  While  scientiiîc  treatises  cannot  be  în- 
cluded  în  the  Professor's  définition  of  literature,  he  finds  it  impossible 
and  unjust  toomit  mention  of  the  writincrs  of  John  Bartram,  "  the  great- 
est  natural  botanist  in  the  worid  ;  "  of  David  Rittenhoase,  phjrsicîst  and 
astronomer  ;  Benjamin  Silliman,  Sr.,  founder  of  the  Amertcan  Journal 
0f  Science  and  Arts;  Wilson  and  Audabon,  the  rcnowned  ornithoio- 
gists  ;  Dana,  Gray,  Agassiz,  Hill,  Mulford,  Marsh,  Draper,  Pierce,  and 
others,  in  varions  walks  and  labors  in  scientiiîc  investigation  and  instruc- 
tion. 

The  work  before  us,  to  be  followed  in  1 888  by  a  second  volume,  which 
will  give  attention  to  American  poets  and  novelists,  is  purely  analytical. 
The  task  is  beset  with  many  difficulties,  but  they  hâve  béen  bravely 
faced,  and  the  work  has  been  done  with  conspicuous  frankness,  and  free- 
dom  from  partiality  for  any  author  or  school  of  thought.  We  are  forced 
to  query,  however,  why  so  much  space  isgiven  tothe  Unitarians,  whose 
theoloey  dièered  in  but  a  singl*»  idea,  in  the  early  period  of  their  history, 
from  the  Orthodoxy  which  they  antagonized,  and  not  one  word  is  be- 
stowed  on  the  Universalists,  who  were  Unitarian  before  the  distinctive 
body  of  Unitarians  came  into  existence,  and  who  from  the  ôrst  hour  of 
their  American  history  di£Eered  in  so  many  points  from  so  called  Ortho- 
doxy ?  ''The  Religion  and  Philosophy  in  Later  Years,"  does  not,  we 
submit,  get  a  fair  showing  when  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Hosea 
Ballou  receive  no  mention.  Granted  that  they  do  not  compare  in  liter- 
ary  excellence  with  the  writings  of  Dr.  Channing,  they  were  the  earliest 
American  publication  of  Unitarian  views  of  God,  as  aiso  ot  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  that  Christ  came  to  earth  to  a^ct  man,  and  not  to 
pnoduce  a  change  in  his  Maker.  And  it  certainly  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  their  unambiguous  déclarations  hâve  done  more  to  make  the  prés- 
ent changes  in  Orthodoxy  possible,  than  was  done  by  scores  of  early 
Unitarian  writers,  who,  whatever  their  personal  views  of  the  destiny  of 
the  race  may  hâve  been,  were  always  indefinite  and  ambigaous  with 
their  pens. 

The  scope  of  Prof.  Richardson's  work  is  indicated  by  its  table  of  con- 
tents. After  an  Introduction  on  "  The  Perspective  of  American  Litera- 
ture,''  foliow  twelve  chapters,  tbus  naroed  :  The  Race  Eléments  in 
American  Literature,  The  New  Environment  of  the  Saxon  Mind,  Early 
Descriptive  and  Historical  Writers,  The  Theologians  of  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Political  Literature, 
Washington  Irving,  Religion  and  Philosophv  in  Later  Years,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Essayists,  Historians,  Boraerlands  of  American  Lit- 
erature. The  first  two  chapters  contain  much  valuable  information 
necessary  to  to  be  understood  before  any  really  critical  estimate  can  be 
made  of  the  significance  of  our  past  literary  efforts,  or  of  the  origpnality 
of  our  présent  and  prospective  intellectual  life.  The  chapter  on  ''  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  "  is  peculiarly  interesting  ;  and  that  on  "  Political  Lit- 
erature "  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  great  work  done  by  the  pamphleteers 
who  compelled  the  attention  of  foreigners,  and  won  from  them  the  con- 
cession that  an  original  people  had  much  to  say,  and  could  say  it  with 
surprising  vigor.  But  want  of  space  prevents  further  mention  of  par- 
ticulars.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  conscientious,  discriminatin^  in  its 
criticism,  and  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  sources  of  our  best  Knowl- 
edge of  what  has  been  produced  by  American  writers.  The  mechanical 
style  and  finish  of  the  book  are  excellent. 
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16.  Ëistory  of  Modern  Philosophy.  By  Kano  Fischer.  Descarteit  and  hU  Sohool. 
Translated  from  the  Thlrd  and  Revised  German  Edition,  by  J.  P.  Gordy,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Pedagofjîci  in  Ohlo  Universîty.  Edited  by  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New 
York:    Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.    1887.    8to   pp.  xvi„  689.    $3.60. 

Tbis  is  the  first  of  two  volumes  by  Professer  Fischer  on  Descartes 
and  his  school,  includinfi^  Spinoza,  for  the  use  of  Ën^Iish  readers.  As 
set  forth  in  the  tîtle,  it  is  from  the  third  and  thorouçhly  revised  German 
édition.  Dr.  Gordy's  translation  is  exact  and  faithlul,  preserving  to  us 
in  English  dress,  the  thought  of  the  great  German  philosopher.  Dr. 
Porter  well  says  of  the  author  : 

**  Thoagh  he  is  bv  no  means  removed  from  critieîsm  or  controversy  in  respect  to  the 
interprétation  which  he  gives  of  the  writers  aud  ecbools  whioh  he  encounters,  and  in 
the  positive  and  prononnced  estimâtes  which  he  does  net  hesitate  to  give  of  their  lead- 
ing  positions,  he  is  uniformly  clear  and  spirited  and  exhaustive.  He  is  aiso  popular  in 
the  oest  sensé  of  the  terra,  being  neitber  technical  nor  abstract  beyond  the  necessities 
imposed  by  his  thème,  and  Connecting  with  the  thorough  and  masterly  discussion  of 
sohools  and  opinions  as  much  of  personal  and  gênerai  historic  intereet  as  could  be  ex- 
pected  or  desired.  For  thèse  reasons  his  history  is,  perhaps,  more  readable  than  any 
other,  and  is  uniformly  confessed  by  compétent  critics,  whether  friendly  or  otherwise, 
tobe  eroinently  attractive  and  exciting  to  the  gênerai  studenl/' 

The  volume  before  us  opens  with  an  introduction  to  the  history  of 
modern  philosophy,  in  which  a  few  paires  are  given  to  a  brief  survey  of 
ancient  and  mediaeval  théories,  with  their  leading  characteristics  of 
thought,  and  to  a  showing  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation  prepared  the  way  for  the  beginnings  of  modern  modes 
of  thought  in  Bacon  and  Descartes.  But  as  this  part  of  the  work  is 
wholly  devoted  to  the  early  history  of  transcendentalism.  Bacon  and  his 
foUowers  in  the  experiential  school  are  not  hère  dealt  with.  The  life  of 
Descartes  is  sicetched  at  length,  and  the  biography  is  intensely  interest- 
ing.  The  philosopher  is  brought  before  us  in  his  early  youth,  and  we 
note  the  several  steps  in  the  progress  of  his  désire  for  knowledge,  until 
it  leads  him  to  withdraw  from  the  busy  worid  of  affatrs  for  which  he 
seemed  so  fuliy  equipped,  and  to  sacrifice  everything  for  that  outward 
quiet  which  should  give  his  mind  assurance  of  uninterrupted  opportunity 
for  study.  Endeavoring  by  the  most  searching  self-examination  to  rid 
himself  of  self  déception.  Descartes  sought  for  the  principle  of  certitude 
on  which  ail  human  knowledge  rests,  and  found  it  atlastin  the  immédi- 
ate knowledge  we  possess  of  our  own  being  and  our  own  thought.  As 
to  things  outside  ourselves  we  hâve,  he  taught,  no  immédiate  knowledge 
whatever.  In  thus  teaching  he  gave  to  modem  philosophy  its  still  cher- 
ished  basis  of  certitude  ;  but  at  the  same  time  opened  the  door  for  mère 
idealism  and  scepticism.  His  définition  of  substance  as  that  which  can 
exist  and  be  known  independent  of  anything  else,  also  opened  the  way 
for  Spinoza's  theory  of  pantheism. 

In  the  exposition  of  Descartes'  doctrines  Professor  Fischer  shows  the 
clear  relation  of  the  former  to  the  philosophv  of  our  own  time.  This  is 
by  far  the  most  important  portion  of  the  book.  And  while  the  develop- 
ment  of  Descartes'  philosophy,  as  under  the  treatment  given  itby  Geu- 
linex  and  Melebranche  it  branches  off  to  the  peculiarities  of  Berkeley, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Spinoza  on  the  other,  is  brief,  it  is  clear  ;  his 
criticisms  are  valuable,  even  though  we  are  sometimes  compelled  to  dis- 
sent from  his  conclusions  ;  and  we  rise  from  a  necessarily  hasty  reading 
with  a  strone  désire  to  return  at  once  to  the  pages  and  give  them  doser 
attention  ana  more  thorough  study.  We  commend  the  volume  not  only 
to  the  gênerai  reader,  who  will  find  it  full  of  suggestive  information,  but 
also  to  the  specialist  in  philosophical  studies,  wno  will  greatly  enjoy  its 
clearness  of  analysis  of  the  wonderful  Cartesian  theory.  ^  ^  . 
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17.  Introduction  to  Psvchologîcal  Theory.  By  Borden  P.  Bowne,  Profesaor  of 
Philosophy  in  Boston  University,  Anthor  of  "Metaphyslcs."  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.    1887.     Svo.  pp.  xlii.,  829. 

Professer  Bowne  is  too  modest  în  his  daim  that  thîs  work  is  an  '^  In- 
troduction "  only,  to  "  Psychologîcal  Theôry,"  because  "  it  does  not  go 
înto  the  détails  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  ;  "  for  while  it  is  true  that 
nojust  appréciation  of  conflicting  théories  can  be  complète  until  we 
possess  some  knowledge  of  what  those  théories  claim  as  their  basis,  it 
is  equally  true  that  a  discussion  of  the  "prînciples."  on  which  psychol- 
oey  is  founded,  présupposes  and  nécessitâtes  previous  acquaintance  with 
what  psychology  claims  to  be  and  to  establish.  The  work  before  us 
might,  tlîerefore,  with  greater  propriety  be  called  a  book  for  advanced 
students  of  this  spécial  science.  Certainly  it  is  not  a  book  for  beginners. 
No  one  can  understand  it,  much  less  accept  its  novelties,  unless  pre- 
pared  therefor  by  previous  familiarity  with  the  subject. 

The  author  professes  to  treat  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  pure 
psychology,  without  any  référence  to  physiology  or  to  bioiogv.  "  Pnys- 
iofogical  psychology  **  he  regards  as  full  of  materialistic  tenaencies  and 
dangers,  and  he  déclares  that  "  our  complète  ignorance  of  what  take.s 
place  in  the  nerve  is  no  psychological  loss."  The  mind  must  be  mainly 
studied  through  introspection,  and  the  intuitional  theory  is  the  only  the- 
ory which  can  give  us  reliable  knowledge  of  what  the  mind  is.  In  his 
energetic  advocacy  of  this  theory,  Professor  Bowne  takes  extrene 
ground,  and  seems  to  make  no  adéquate  allowance  for  what  the  race  has 
gained  through  expérience  and  heredity  —  factors  which  nô  theory  can 
safely  leave  out  of  the  account.  Advocates  of  the  expérience  school 
will  not  fail  to  see  how  incomplète  any  statement  of  physchological  pnn- 
ciples  must  be  which  does  not  take  into  account  the  actual  facts  of  our 
complex  life.  But  Prof.  Bowne  is  a  very  subtle  opponent,  keen  in  de- 
tecting  the  weaknesses  of  the  theory  which  he  antagonizes,  and  clear 
and  brilliant  in  his  statements.  His  criticisms  are  sometimes  tinged 
with  injudicious  and  needless  satire,  but  generally  they  are  thorough  and 
excellent  in  tone.  As  a  vigorous  and  lurainous  thinker  and  writer,  he 
has  said  strong  and  convincing  things  in  defence  of  the  intuitional 
scheme,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful  advocates 
and  defenders  of  this  side  of  the  controversy.  The  advocates  of  its 
opposite  cannot  afford  to  ignore  him,  but  should  most  carefully  read 
what  he  has  herein  written.  While  they  will  find  no  little  to  criticise, 
we  venture  the  opinion  that  they  will  find  more  that  is  unanswerable. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  moral  sentiments,  of  the  idea  of  God,  and 
other  topics  of  ecjual  theological  interest.  Prof.  Bowne  does  not  hesitate 
to  do  his  work  with  the  most  complète  indifférence  as  to  its  effect  on  so- 
called  orthodox  dogmas,  but  unflinchingly  foUows  the  leading  of  logical 
premîses  and  avowed  principles  to  their  natural  and  just  conclusions. 
He  is  an  intense  hâter  of  ail  merely  materialistic  views  of  man,  and  be- 
lieves  that  dead  matter  can  ne  ver  explain  a  human  soûl.  Nor  can  the 
theory  of  the  annihilation  of  the  soûl  be  any  other  than  a  baseless  as- 
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and  salvation  in  the  worshîp  o£  a  non-niiraculous  Christ."  And  to  hîm, 
as  he  confesses,  "  Christ  is  God."  He  distinguishes  between  the  "  su- 
pernatural,"  in  which  he  says  he  believes,  and  the  "  miraculous,"  which 
he  as  emphatfcally  disbelîeves.  Christ  did  "  mighty  works,"  but  he  did 
no  "  miracles."  But  unfortunately  forour  author  and  for  his  définitions^ 
the  New  Testament  employs  the  terms  synonymously  ;  and  practically, 
so  far  as  the  fact  is  conceded  that  Jésus  did  things  which  men  could  not 
do,  and  did  them  to  prove  bis  commission  from  Gxxi,  what  is  the  différ- 
ence between  calling  his  works  "  mighty  "  or  "  miraculous  ?  " 

The  volume  is  made  up  of  Letters  addressed  to  a  young,  ingenuous 
mind  that  is  being  toucned  by  the  influences  of  modem  negauve  and 
destructive  criticism,  and  who  is  regarded  by  the  author  as  a  type  and 
représentative  of  a  rapidly  growing  class  in  society.  Its  treatment  of 
the  Scripture  account  ot  the  résurrection  of  Jésus  is  faulty  and  irra- 
tional,  necessitating  the  reading  of  a  wholly  new  story  into  the  gospels 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  throwing  away  of  their  sim- 
ple narratives  of  pretended  facts.  Nor  can  the  author  keep  from  ad- 
mitting  that,  after  ail  his  study  and  theory  of  the  gospels,  the  conviction 
clings  to  him  that  something  which  took  place  made  on  the  disciples  the 
honest  impression  that  Jésus  had  risen  in  person  from  the  tomb.  But 
doubtless  it  was  a  theophanic  illusion  !  It  seems  to  us  that,  after  such 
treatment  of  what  the  New  Testament  teaches  is  the  corner-stone  of 
bfstoric  Christianity,  the  '*  Kernel  "  that  is  left  is  worthless,  and  as  the 
source  of  spiritual  nutriment  is  mère  **  Husk." 

19.  Moral  Philosophy.  A  Séries  of  Leotares  by  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  LL.D.^ 
Emeritos  Protessorof  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard  Uaiverslty.  Boston:  Lee  &- 
Sfaepard.    1887.    16mo.  pp.  v.,  887,    $1.50. 

This  is  an  entirely  new  book,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
"  Manual  of  Moral  Philosophy,"  prepared  by  Dr.  Peabody  aearly  fifteen 
years  ago.  To  prevent  its  beine  taken  for  that  earlier  work,  future  édi- 
tions of  this  are  to  bear  the  title,  "  Christian  Morals."  The  lectures^ 
before  us  were  prepared,  the  author  says,  to  answer  three  purposes,  viz., 
to  présent  with  scientific  accuracy,  yet  in  a  popular  form,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Moral  Philosophy  ;  to  show  the  insepajrable  alliance,  at 
every  point,  of  such  philosophy  with  Christianity,  which  Dr.  Peabodv 
regards,  '*  not  as  having  its  birth  midway  in  human  bistory,  butas  Truth 
and  Right,  co-etemal  with  God,  and  revealed  and  manifested  by  and  in 
Jésus  Christ  ;  "  and  "  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  ethical  science,  a& 
they  are  developed  in  its  own  and  in  human  history,  as  they  are  involved 
in  questions  and  subjects  of  current  or  récent  interest,  and  as  they  are 
applicable  to  the  cencerns  of  dailv  life."  Thèse  three  purposes,  which,. 
ÎD  the  mind  of  the  vénérable  autnor,  are  one,  he  has  fullv  accomplished 
with  great  intellectual  strength,  and  peculiar  spiritual  freshness  and  help- 
fulness.  The  historical  method  is  pursued,  and  the  best  illustrations  of 
the  truths  enforced  are  obtained  from  real  events.  His  brief  statement 
of  the  history  of  the  tempérance  movement  in  New  England,  is  illustrated 
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20.  The  Holy  Bible  containlng  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  translated  ont  of  the 
original  tongues:  being  the  Verelon  set  forth  A.D.  1611,  oompared  with  tiie  moet  An- 
«ient  AutboritieSf  and  Berised.  Tbe  Be^lsion  of  1881  and  1886  compared  with  tbe  Ver- 
«ion  of  1611  :  Showing  ai  a  glanée  what  words  are  common  to  both,  and  by  DIacritical 
Marks  and  Foot-Notes  what  are  peculiar  to  eaoh.  By  Butas  WendelL  Editor  of  the 
*'  Stndents*  Bevised  New  Testament/*  Albany,  N.T.  :  Bevised  Bible  Fnblishing  Go. 
1886.    8to.    CIoth,$8.76. 

The  object  of  Mr.  WendeU's  work  in  this  beaatiful  édition  of  the 
Bible  is  most  clearly  set  forth  in  the  title-page  :  to  show  at  a  glance  the 
•changes  made  in  the  Revision  of  the  Scriptures.  In  making  this  possi- 
ble immense  labor  bas  been  put  apon  it,  but  its  value  is  beyond  ail  com- 
putation,  as  will  be  évident  to  every  student  who  examines  it.  By  a 
very  simple  séries  of  marks,  onlv  six  in  number,  and  very  easily  mas- 
tered,  the  reader  is  at  once  certined  of  ail  the  changes,  whether  of  omis- 
sion, supplv,  transposition,  or  marginal  reading,  made  by  the  Revisers, 
as  also  of  the  proposed  readings  by  the  American  portion  of  the  revision 
committee  :  and  is  assured  by  their  absence  that  no  change  whatever 
was  deemed  necessary.  To  those  who  hâve  experienced  the  vexatious 
înconvenience  of  attempting  to  consult  two  books  at  once,  or  of  tuminç 
the  eyes  from  one  column  to  another  where  the  two  versions  are  printed 
in  parallels,  the  usefulness  and  convenience  of  Mr.  WendeU's  work  will 
be  manifest,  and,  we  are  sure,  will  be  appreciated.  It  supplies  just  the 
one  thine  that  was  needed  in  order  to  make  the  study  of  the  Revised 
Version  both  easy  and  delightful.  If  our  preachers  will  place  it  on  their 
work-table  they  will  certainly  thank  us  for  calling  their  attention  to  it 

21.  Field,  Wood  and  Meadow  Bambles.  By  Amanda  B.  Harris.  Illnstrations  by 
G.  F.  Bames.  The  Interstate  Publishing  Company.  Chicago  and  Boston:  4to.  n.p. 
$1.00. 

Tnis  is  a  charmingly  beautiful  book  in  appearance,  —  clear  paper» 
larçe  pages,  numerous  well-executed  illustrations,  and  tasty  binding, 
giving  it  an  irrésistible  power  of  inviting  us  to  sit  down  and  peruse  it. 
And  once  having  it  in  hand  we  fînd  its  contents  intensely  interesting 
and  instructive.  The  haunts,  habits,  nests,  and  spécial  peculîarities  of 
fourteen  of  our  summer  birds  were  made  the  spécial  study  of  the  author 
and  are  described  on  thèse  pa^es  in  a  graphie  and  pleasant  way.  We 
read  them  to  ourself  and  were  mstructed  ;  we  read  them  to  some  of  our 
little  friends,  and  they  were  filled  with  delight  and  wonder.  We  con- 
sider  this  double  test  an  infallible  indication  of  the  value  of  the  book, 
and  hâve  iull  confidence  that  it  will  instruct,  interest  and  please  ail  who 
may  procure  it. 

The  same  publishers  also  send  us  a  box  of  '<  Literary  Salad  :  A  Game 
of  Instruction  and  Entertainment,  by  Rose  Porter.'^  It  is  made  up  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cards,  each  contai ning  a  quotatîon  from  some  dis- 
tinguished  English  or  American  Author.  The  cards  are  numbered,  and 
a  key  is  furnished,  on  which  the  name  of  the  author  is  set  against  the 
numoer  given  on  the  card.  The  Players  repeat  to  each  other  in  re?ular 
turn  or  order  the  sentences  contained  on  their  cards,  and  the  one  aâe  to 
designate  the  greatest  number  of  authors  wins  the  game.  It  is  a  good 
exercise  for  the  memory,  and  also  imparts  instruction.  We  think  that 
ail  will  relish  such  an  intellectual  dish.    Price  50  cents. 

Ail  books  noticed  under  the  head  of  <'  Contemporary  Literature  "  will 
be  found  on  sale  at  our  Publishing  House. 
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TWO  NEW  LEAFLETS 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

MVERSALIST  PDBLISHING  lOnSE. 

THKEE  lESSOITS  DT  '' 

BIBLE  UNIVEILSAnSI. 
PREPARED  BY  JAMES  M.  PULLMAN,  D.D. 

It  consista  of  etght  pages^  dhided  in  three  parts^  as  foltows  : 

Part  I    THE  COHI-IICT  BETWEEH  GOOD  AHD  EVIL. 
Part  n.    THE  DIVINE  FATHEEHOOD. 

Part  III.    THE  FINAL  fiESTOEATIOH. 

Tt  consîsts  of  questions  and  answers,  Each  aaswer  h  îoriified  by  rcSet- 
eiîces  to  the  new  Révision  of  the  Bible. 

Price,  less  than  a  hundrcd,  one  cent  cach  ;  one  hundred  and  ovet^  at  ihe 
rate  of  75  cents  per  hundred.    Postage  paid  ïn  boih  cases. 

A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  BELIEF  OF 
ÏÏNIVERSALISTS. 

Prepaxed  under  the  Directios  of  and  Âpproved  by  the  MisBici 
Committee  oi  the  Massachusetts  UoiTersalist  ConTeati 
consisting  of  Rev.  Drs.  PATTERSON  and  EDDT,  anc 
Eev8,  S.  W.  SIMPLE,  W.  A.  START,  G.  L.  PERIN 
J.  J.  LEWIS,  and  0.  S,  TENNET. 

tt  consista  of  the  Winchester  Profession  of  Eelief,  together  mih  an 
planation  of  Ihe  twelve  principaT  points  contained  in  it,  each  point  be 
nsiained  by  numerous  Scripture  Références. 
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'  HE  BBINa  DBAD  YBT  SPBiÀKBJTH/' 


PAITH  km   RIGHTEOUSIESS. 

A  MEMORIAL  OF  SUMNER  ELLIS.  D.D. 
With  an  Outllne  of  h\&  lilTe  and  Mînistrj» 

BY  REV.  C.  R.  MOOR. 

MEMORIAL  8Y  REV,  C.  R.  MOOR. 
u 

TI16  Univisnal  Inlaitlou.    **  As  s«étig  Hlm  who  is  învbil^e,*' —  Hebrewi  xt,  37. 

IL 
The  IiicariiatioEi  a  IV«C««9itf      "  And  the  Word  was  m^de  flt^h  ^nd  dwdt  aittoos 
tj*,'^—  îohnL  1^. 

The  Christ  Coiisci0aftiie«s.    **  For  tht  Uw  was  given  by  II  oses,  but  gn^t  and  trulli 
cvnc  by  Jésus  Christ,"  — -Jotin  iv*  17. 

IV. 
The  Fatlaer  or  Dlsbellef,    ''  Se  not  faïUiless,  bul  bdleving.'' —  Jûbn  la,  tj, 

V. 

Inrerencêfl  Raiied  on  Gllt  aod  Growih»    "  Gtciw  up  intû  him  ia  ail  tUngSt    *    . 

even  Christ."  ^  Ephesians  iv,  15. 

VK 
Faith  Cealiniied  h  y  Prof  rçM*    '*  VVheo  I  wjis  ï  childj  I  apake  aa  a  chîld,  t  under- 
atood  ai  a  cWid^  I  thought  as  a  child  ;  but  when  I  became  a  m&n,  f  put  away  cbildbb  thing a/' 
^1- 1  Corinlhians  xiiL  3, 

VII. 

Rlghteousnevîo    "  Nevertfad^s  wc,  actûrding  to  his  pramïset  look  far  n«it  heavçns  asid 
a  nçw  earthj  i*bcfein  dwdlcth  righteoutness."  —  2  Peter  Hi.  13» 

VllL 
The  Law  of  ëervicet    *•  And  ita  their  iâke$  î  satictify  mystlf."  ^  |ohii  eitL  19, 

IX- 
Curreot  Tendencles  in  Ihonght  and  Lifê-    '' Cad  x« not  disc^n  theiign^of  Uie 
times  ?  "  —  Maltbew  xvî.  3. 

X, 
The  Law  ^r  the  ChrteUan  Splf  It      '*  The  Uw  of    the  spiri(  of    Ufe  m  Cbrist 
JïStra/^—  Romans  viiî.  1. 


I  wili  siDg  DÎ  mcTcy  and  judginent  î    mto 


The  Sony  of  Mercy  and  Jtidf  ment. 
Thee,  O  Lord,  will  I  sing."  —  Psaîm  ci.  1. 

XIL 
The  FolfiUlnf  PHneiple-     "  Love  la  the  fuJUlUng  of  th«  Law."  ^  Rotiia]i&  wàu  to, 

XJII. 

Itell^on  the  Vital  Bond*    "  That  thcy  aJl  may  be  one  ;  «s  Tb^Uf  Father,  art  'm  me, 

and  I  Ui  Theej  that  thcy  also  may  be  ont  in  ws**^  —  John  ivîi.  af. 

i6noo.    Cloth,  handsomely  printcd  and  bouod.    Gilt  Tops  with  Portmt* 
325  pages.     Priée  $i.oOj  postage  pâid.     Agents  waated, 
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Abticlb  XXIU. 

The  Christ  of  PauL-^^The  portraiture  qf  Jesuè  Christ  to  he 
obtained  from  the  Four  Great  Hpistles  (^BomanSy  L  and  II. 
CorinthianSj  and  0-alatians}.']  ^ 

The  name  of  the  German  University  of  Tiibingen  brings  to 
mÎDd  a  Company  of  scholars  and  writers  whose  work  bas  had 
a  profonnd  eflfect  upon  the  thought  of  the  Christian  world 
respecting  the  historîcal  basis  of  the  Christian  faith.  Not 
that  the  results  at  which  this  school  of  critics  arrived  ha^e 
been  adopted.  On  the  contrarj,  in  most  essentials  they  hâve 
been  long  since  oatgrown  and  rejected  bj  the  leading  sohol- 
ars  of  Gtormanj  and  the  worlçL  But  the  Christian  world  has 
by  no  means  retnrned  to  the  position  it  occupied  before  the 
conflict  aroused  by  the  publications  of  this  school.  The 
effects  of  that  conflict  hâve  been  nothing  less  than  marvelous. 
The  man  who  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  be  called  the  head 
of  this  schdol  is  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur,  who  died  at  Tii- 
bingen twenty-five  years  ago.  One  of  the  ablest  men  that 
Germany  has  ever  produced  —  the  ablest  without  exception 
in  his  field,  I  think  I  may  say  —  endowed  with  great  acute- 
ness  and  ingenuity,  marvelous  objectivity,  perfect  fearlessuess 
of  conséquences,  and  indefatigable  industry,  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  a  movement  which  gave  Christianity  as  a  historical 
faith  snch  a  shock  as  it  had  never. before  rcceived,  and  which 
for  half  a  century  carried  everything  before  it  in  Germany. 
Yet  if  any  one  should  suppose  that  the  work  of  Baur  and  his 
school  was  an  unmixed  injury  to  the  cause  of  historical 
Christianity,  or  that  in  its  ultimate  results  it  was  an  injury 
at  allj  I  should  dissent  from  that  opinion  most  decidedly. 
Christian  thought  in  (Germany  in  the  time  of  Baur  was  asleep 
and  needed  to  be  waked  up.  It  was  bound  with  the  fetters 
of  traditionalism,  and  needed  to  be  freed  from  them.  The 
Christian  faith  rested  upon  foundations  wbose  historical  truth 
and  stability  had  up  to  that  time  been  assumed.  They  had 
never  been  thoroughly,  candidly,  fearlessly  tested  and  proved. 

^  Given  as  a  leotare  to  the  itadents  of  the  Tafts  Collège  Divinity  Sobool,^  . 
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Such  thorough  and  fearless  testing  of  foandations  is  a  task 
almost  uever  undertaken,  in  the  first  instanoe,  by  those  who 
fuUj  accept  and  are  fuUj  satisfied  with  the  System  bnilt  upon 
them.  The  beginnings  of  criticism  are  almost  always  néga- 
tive and  destructive  in  their  tendency.  It  is  only  when  pro- 
voked  and  called  ont  in  this  way  that  positive  and  construc- 
tive  criticism  is,  ordinarily,  oalled  out  at  ail.  It  was  the  nég- 
ative and  destructive  criticism  of  Baur  and  his  compeers,  the 
resuite  of  which  swept  away,  or  seemed  to  sweep  away,  the 
very  foundations  of  Christiauity  as  a  historical  faith,  which 
availed,  and  which  alone  could  hâve  availed,  to  stir  the  slug- 
gish  carrent  of  Ciiristian  thought,  and  incite  believers  in  his- 
torical Christiauity  to  examine,  carefuUy  and  thoroughly,  the 
foundations  of  their  faith,  and  to  establish  them,  such  of 
them  as  should  sustain  the  exami  nation  and  could  be  estab- 
lished,  incontrovertibly.  It  was  necessary  that  this  destruc- 
tive criticism  should  be  extrême,  affecting  things  regarded  as 
fundamental  ;  otherwise  it  would  hâve  excited  little  iuterest 
and  called  forth  little  investigation  and  response.  Il  was 
necessary  that  the  task  be  ably  donc  ;  otherwise  it  would  not 
hâve  put  the  ablest  writers  and  thinkers  of  Germany  and  of 
the  world  upon  their  mettle  and  called  out  their  best  efforts 
in  défense  of  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
as  the  indubitable  foundations  of  their  Christian  faith.  As  a 
resuit  of  this  extrême  négative  and  destructive  criticism  and 
of  the  activity  in  investigation  which  it  called  forth,  the 
Christian  faith  stands  to-day  upon  an  incomparably  firmer 
historical  basis  than  ever  before  —  and  that  notwithstanding 
the  apparently  well-nigh  utter  démolition  of  that  basis  by  this 
criticism.    In  reality,  there  are  few  men  whom  the  Christian 
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are  genuine  —  that  is  to  say,  written  by  those  whose  Dames 
they  bear.  Thèse  are,  first,  the  four  great  Epistles  of  Paul, 
Romans  (except  the  last  two  chapters),  I.  and  II.  Corinth- 
ians  and  Galatians,  written  bj  the  great  apostle  to  the  G^n- 
tiles  between  A.  D.  54  and  59,'  and  the  Apocalypse,  written 
by  the  apostle  John,  A.  D.  68.  Ail  the  other  books  are  spu* 
rious  —  that  i8,not  written  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed.  They  ail  owe  their  origin  to  some  defiuite  dog- 
matio  or  theological  aim,  or  as  the  Qermans  express  it,  ten- 
denzj  whenoe  this  theory  of  New  Testament  oriticism  is  often 
called  the  Tendenz  theory. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Jésus  his  followers 
were  divided  into  two  increasingly  divergent  and  growingly 
hostile  parties.  On  the  one  side  stood  the  Jewish  Ghristians, 
clinging  to  the  Mosaie  Law,  and  even  seeking,  many  of  them, 
at  least,  to  impose  it  upon  Gentile  converts  to  Ohristianity* 
On  the  other  the  Gentile  Ghristians.  At  the  head  of  the  first 
party  stood  ail  the  original  apostles  without  exception.  Peter 
being  the  most  prominent,  and  at  the  head  of  the  other  Paul. 
That  is  to  say,  there  were,  almost  from  the  first,  two  diverg- 
ent and  hostile  parties  among  Ghristians, —  the  Petrine  and 
the  Pauline  —  and  two  very  difierent  forms  of  the  gospel  — 
Petrinism  and  Paulinism.  This  conflict  continued  beyond 
the  lifetime  of  ail  the  original  apostles,  except  possibly  John. 
Finally,  being  pressed  by  the  attacks  of  heretics,  and  seeing 
the  value  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  unity,  various  irenic  or 
conciliatory  overtures  were  made  on  both  sides.  AU  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  spurious  and  genuine  alike, 
were  written  with  one  or  another  of  thèse  aims  —  they  were 
either  Petrine,  Pauline,  or  mediating.  Of  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels, Matthew  is  the  oldest,  and  the  only  one  written  before 
the  destruction  of  Jérusalem,  A.  D.  70.  It  is  Petrine  in  ten- 
dency,  yet  upon  the  whole  contains  the  most  trustworthy 
account  of  the  life  and  sayings  of  Jésus.  Luke  is  decidedly 
Pauline  in  tendency,  was  written  after  A.  D.  70,  and  is  less 
trustworthy.  Mark  is  later  than  either,  a  bare  compilation 
from  them,  and  not  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  an  independ- 
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ont  source  at  ail.  The  book  of  the  Àets  is  an  irenic  docu- 
ment of  later  date.  Then  corne  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  Ephesians,  Golossians, 
Phillippians,  and  those  of  Peter  and  James.  The  latest  books 
of  the  New  Testament  are  thé  so-called  Pastoral  Epistles  of 
Paal  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,  ail  written  well  into  the  2â  cen- 
tury,  the  last  not  earlier  than  170-180  À.  D.  AU  thèse  are 
irenic  or  mediating,  from  one  side  or  the  other. 

I  hâve  not  stated  thus,  in  briefest  outline,  the  main  points 
of  the  Tiibingen  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  hooks,  in 
order  to  combat  or  even  to  discuss  them.  That  is  a  task  for 
which  I  am  by  no  means  compétent.  Moreover,  it  has  already 
been  donc,  and  woU  done.  A  part  o{  the  results  of  this 
school,  generally  in  a  mnch  modified  form^hare  been  adopted, 
and  now  form  a  part  of  the  productive  capital  of  Christian 
scholarship.  Much  more  has  been  effectually  refuted,  nota- 
bly  the  theory  respecting  the  Fourth  Gospel,  to  which  our 
own  Dr.  Abbot  gave  the  final  death-blow  a  few  years  since. 
As  a  System  it  has  become  altogether  obsolète  in  the  country 
where  itoriginated, 

It  is  not  at  ail  my  intention  to  oppose  the  results  of  this 
criticism.  Ou  the  contrary,  I  propose  in  this  lecture  to  plant 
myself  precisely  upon  one  oi  its  most  characteristic  positions 
—  that  the  genuine  New  Testament  —  that  is  to  say,  the  col- 
lection of  documents  actually  written  by  contemporaries  of 
Jésus  —  consists  of  but  five  books,  the  four  great  Epistles  of 
Paul  and  the  Apocalypse.  Thèse  are  the  only  really  contem- 
porary  documents  referring  to  the  origin  of  Christianity  that 
we  hâve.  Taking  this  most  extrême  position  of  the  destruc- 
tive criticism,  and  putting  the  Apocalypse  aside  as  not  to  our 
présent  purpose,  we  are  to  suppose,  for  this  lecture,  the  whole 
New  Testament,  save  thèse  Epistles,  to  be  blotted  out  of  ex- 
istence, and  ourinquiry  isto  be,  What  kind  of  a  portraiture 
of  Ohrist  is  to  be  obtained  from  thèse  four  Epistles  ?  What 
kind  of  an  idea  of  him, —  of  his  person,  of  his  life,  of  his 
mission,  should  we  get  if  ail  our  knowledge  must  be  drawn 
from  thèse  four  books  alone  ?    We  will  admit  the  most  ex- 
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treme  position  that  any  reputable  critio  ever  took  regarding 
the  documents  of  onr  faith,  and  inqiiire  What  then  ?  What 
remains  to  us  of  the  Christ  ? 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Epistles  of  Paul  were 
designed  for  a  practical  puirpose  —  they  were  written  to  par- 
ticolar  churcbes,  and  to  meet  partioular  exigencies  in  those 
churches.  Thej  were  not  written  for  the  purpose  of  telling 
us  of  the  nineteenth  century  about  Ohrist.  Much  of  what 
they  do  teach  us,  therefore,  we  shall  expect  to  be  taught  not 
directly,  but  simply  by  implication,  which  fact,  however,  if  the 
implication  be  olear  and  fair,  does  not  in  any  degree  impair 
the  value  of  the  évidence.  Still  one  remark  more,  Tbe 
whole  question  of  inspiration  is  to  be  laid  aside,  and  thèse 
four  Epistles  are  to  be  regarded  as  carrying  simply  the 
authority  of  Paul  as  a  coutemporary  and  compétent  human 
witness.  They  give  us,  so  far  as  they  go,  what  Paul  thought 
and  believed  about  his  Master. 

I.     Paul's  teaching  respecting  the  person  of  Ohrist. 

1.  The  Ohrist  of  Paul  is  a  préexistent  being.  It  is  pre- 
supposed  in  Gai.  iv.  4  :  When  the  fulness  of  the  time  came, 
Gk>d  [i^anioTBikiPl  sent  forth  his  Son,  born  of  a  woman. 
'£Si»r.»i8eut  forth  from  himself.  The  word  used  implies  a  Per- 
sonal existence  of  the  Son  with  Gbd  before  the  sending  and 
before  the  birth.  Oompare  Rom.  viii.  8  :  "  For  what  the  law 
could  not  do,  in  tliat  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God, 
sending  [^rcfit^o^]  His  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  âesh, 
etc.",  where  the  connection  and  ring  of  the  passage  sug- 
gests  the  same  thought,  though  it  is  not  necessarily  implied 
in  the  word,  as  in  the  other  case.  Compare  also  Rom.  i. 
8,  4  :  Jésus  Ohrist,  born  of  the  seed  of  David  according 
to  the  fiesh,  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power. 
2  Oor.  V.  16.  But  in  2  Oor.  viii.  9  it  is  not  only  implied 
but  taught.  ^^  For  ye  know  the  grâce  of  our  Lord  Jésus 
Ohrist,  that,  though  lie  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  be- 
eame  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  become  rich." 
There  never  was  a  time  in  his  earthly  career  when  Jésus 
could  hâve  been  called  rich  ;  no  time  when  he  could  be  said 
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to  have  become  poor  save  when  he  left  a  previoas  glorious 
estate  to  enter  for  a  time  npon  earthly  existenoe.  Note  also 
the  terms  in  which  Paul  states  it.  "  For  ye  know."  That  is 
to  say,  he  atales  it  not  as  a  matter  of  bis  own  opinion  simply, 
but  aa  one  of  commonly  known  and  accepted  belief.  The 
préexistence  of  Jésus  was  therefore  a  part  of  the  commonly 
accepted  tradition  of  the  Christian  world  before  69  A.  D.,  or 
less  than  thirty  years  after  the  cracifixion. 

2.  Christ  a  Jew  by  birth  and  of  Davidic  desoent.  (3al. 
iv.  4  :  born  under  the  law.  Rom.  ix.  6  :  Of  whom  (the 
Jews)  is  Christ  accordingto  the  flesh  —  note  the  addition 
accordiug  to  the  flesh,  implying  that  in  another  sensé  he  is 
not  a  Jew.  Bom.  i.  8  :  born  of  the  seed  of  David  according 
to  the  flesh. 

8.  Christ  of  gentle  charaoter.  2  Cor.  x.  1  :  *^  I,  Paul,  en* 
treat  you  by  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ."  Com- 
pare Matt.  xi.  29,  80. 

4.  Christ  a  sMesê  being.  2  Cor.  y.  21  :  ^^  Him  who  kuew 
no  sin  God  made  to  be  sin  in  our  behalf." 

5.  Christ  a  being  of  superhuman  dignity.  This  is  of 
course  implied  in  his  préexistence,  but  might  be  so  without 
regard  to  that.  Paul  expressly  distinguishes  him  from  men. 
Gai.  i.  1  :  ^  Paul,  au  apostle,  not  from  men,  neither  throuah 
a  man,  but  through  Jésus  Christ.'*  i.  12  :  '^  For  neither  did 
1  receive  it  [the  gospel  which  l 'preach]  from  a  man,  nor  was 
I  taught  it,  but  tlirough  révélation  of  Jésus  Christ."  He 
says  things  of  him  which  are  true  neither  actually  nor  poten- 
tially  of  the  human  race  as  a  whôle,  or  of  any  member  of  it. 
For  example,  his  application  to  him  of  the  term  Son  of  God 
in  an  entirely  unique  and  exclusive  sensé,  quite  distinct  from 
that  in  which  ail  men  are  naturally  children  of  God,  or  that 
in  which  ail  are  called  to  become  so  spiritually,  and  through 
Christ  are  destined  to  become  so.  A.8  applied  to  Jésus  it  in- 
dicates  a  natural,  essential  relation  to  God,  a  superhuman 
dignity  possessed  by  no  other  being  in  the  nniverse.  See 
Rom.  i.  4,  viii.  82  ;  Gai.  iv.  4  ;  2  Cor.  i.  19.  Other  expres- 
sions whereby  Paul  ascribes  to  Christ*s  person  a  superhuman 
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nature  and  dignity  are  suoh  as  thèse  :  He  is  tbe  head  of  every 
man  (1.  Gor.  xi.  3)  ;  the  image  of  6od  (2  Cor.  iv.  4).  1 
Oor.  yiii.  6  :  ^<  To  us  there  is  one  Ood,  the  Father,  of  whom 
are  ail  tbings,  and  we  unto  Him  ;  and  one  Lord,  Jésus  Ghrist, 
tbrough  whom  are  ail  tbings,  and  we  through  him.''  What 
man  could  be  thus  associated  with  tbe  Infinité  Gk>d  in  tbe 
création  and  salvation  of  the  world,  as  Christ  is  bere  ?  1 
Gor.  iii.  11  :  ^^  Other  foundation  can  no  man  laj  than  that 
wbiob  is  laid,  whicb  is  Jésus  Christ/'  Christ,  the  foundation 
upon  whicb  not  onlj  maj,  but  must,  be  built  the  superstruc- 
ture of  tlie  spiritual  life  and  character  of  ail  men.  Thèse 
are  not  buman  attributes  and  dignities.  Tbey  are  superhu- 
human. 

6.  Jésus  Christ  is  as  distinotly  represented  as  a  being  sub- 
ordinate  to  and  dépendent  upon  Ood.  1  Gor.  iii.  28  :  Christ^ 
is  God's.  xi.  8  :  Tbe  head  of  Christ  is  God.  Also  the  numer- 
ous  passages  in  which  God  is  said  to  bave  raised  him  from 
tbe  dead.  For  example,  Rom.  yiii.  11,  x.  9  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  14  ; 
2  Cor.  iv.  14  ;  xiii.  4.  Paul  never  represents  tbe  résurrec- 
tion as  an  ovent  accomplished  by  Cbrist's  own  power. 

II.  Paul's  testimony  to  certain  bistorical  events  in  the 
eartbly  life  of  Christ. 

1.  His  death  by  crucifixion,  burial  and  résurrection  on  the 
tbird  day.  AU  thèse  points,  save  tbe  mode  of  death,  are  tes* 
tified  to  very  explicitly  in  one  passage,  1  Cor.  xy.  8-8  : 
"  For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  ail  that  whicb  I  also  re- 
ceived,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  aocording  to  the 
Scriptures  ;  that  he  was  buried,  that  he  hatli  been  raised 
on  the  tbird  day,  aocording  to  the  Scriptures  ;  that  be  ap- 
peared  to  Cephas  ;  then  to  the  twelve  ;  then  he  appeared  to 
above  five  bundred  brethren  at  once,  of  whom  tbe  greater 
part  remain  until  now,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep;  then 
he  appeared  to  James  ;  then  to  ail  the  apostles  ;  and  last 
of  ail,  as  to  one  bom  out  of  due  time,  be  appeared  to  me 
also."  The  method  of  death,  by  crucifixion,  is  frequently 
alluded  to.  For  example,  2  Cor.  xiii.  4  ;  Gai.  iii.  1.  The 
most  important  point  bere  is,  of  course,  the  résurrection. 
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Note,  with  referenoe  to  this  account  of  the  resnrreotion  (1) 
its  source.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  spécial  révélation  whereby 
Paul  claimed  to  hâve  received  the  gospel  which  he  preaclied, 
but  of  the  common  tradition  carrent  among  the  early  Ohris* 
tians.  '^  I  delivered  uuto  you  that  which  I  also  received." 
The  words  are  those  appropriate  to  the  réception  and  trans- 
mission of  oral  tradition.  This  fact  means  that  before  59 
A.  D.,  or  less  than  tbirtj  years  after  the  event,  while  the  ma- 
joritj  of  the  original  witnesses  must  hâve  been  still  living,  as 
this  same  pasaage  déclares  was  the  case,  the  belief  in  the  res- 
urreotiou  of  Jésus  was  a  part  of  the  current  Christian  tradi- 
tion. Note  (2)  the  statement  that  he  was  buried  ; —  the 
death  was  real,  and  not  merelj  apparent.  (8)  The  expression 
foUowing,  ^^  he  hath  been  raised,"  èf^e^ou^  the  perfect,  indi- 
cating  not  simply  a  historical  fact,  but  an  abiding  fact.  He 
was  not  simply  revivified  to  a  new  span  of  temporary  exist- 
ence, but  he  hath  been  raised,  once  for  ail,  and  now  abides  in 
that  condition.  Note  (4)  the  dear,  straight-forward  character 
of  this  narrative.  There  is  nothing  vague  or  indefinite  about 
it.  (5)  Tlie  strong  character  of  the  teatimony  to  tlie  reality 
of  the  event,  especially  in  the  appearance  to  five  hundred  at 
once, —  the  immense  difficulties  in  the  way  of  déception  or 
hallucination.  As  a  still  further  proof  of  how  thoroughly  the 
résurrection  of  Ohrist  was  accepted  as  a  historical  resdity  not 
only  by  Paul  but  by  ail  Christians,  see  the  argumentation  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  12ff.  His  object  in  this  chapter  is  to  convince  some 
who  did  not  believe  in  man's  résurrection  of  their  error,  and 
he  uses  as  the  basis  therefor  the  admitted  reality  of  Christ's 
résurrection.  Otherwise  the  argument  bas  no  force  whatever 
—  in  fact  is  palpably  absurd.  If  even  those  who  rejected 
man's  résurrection  as  an  impossibility  nevertheless  believed  in 
Ghrist's  résurrection,  it  must  surely  hâve  been  a  part  of  the 
universally  accepted  Christian  faith  at  that  early  day. 

The  résurrection  of  Christ  is  a  subject  alluded  to  by  Paul 
very  frequently.  There  are  more  than  twenty  direct  allu- 
sions to  it  in  thèse  four  Epistles,  which  together  oocupy  not 
quite  fifty  pages  of  the  nonpareil  édition  of  tlie  R.  V.    Ten 
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of  them  are  in  the  EpÎHtle  to  the  Romans,  the  genuine  pari 
of  which  ocoupies  but  fifteeo  pages. 

2.  The  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  1  Cor.  xi.  28-26. 
I  need  not  quote.  You  are  ail  familiar  with  the  passage.  Note 
two  tbings.  (1)  Ys.  28,  'Eyè  yàç  naçûafiof  àno  tov  wçiw. 
He  daims  to  hâve  reoeived  this  ordinance  from  the  Lord  him- 
self  direotlj,  as  he  did  his  gospel,  instead  of  bj  common  tra- 
dition, as  he  did  the  knoirledge  of  Jésus'  death  and  résurrec- 
tion. (2)  Ys.  20.  The  Lord's  Supper,  as  a  spécifie  proper 
name»  indicating  an  alreadj  wellestablished  custom,  Yet 
this  is  less  than  thirtj  years  after  its  original  institution. 
With  this  passage  compare  1  Cor.  x.  16, 17. 

m.  Paol's  testimony  as  to  the  miêêion  and  tcork  of  Ohrist. 
It  is  self-evident  that  1  cannot  attempt  to  set  forth  his  testi- 
mony  upon  this  point  with  anything  like  fulness.  For  that 
would  amount  very  nearly  to  a  Pauline  theology,  which  is 
not  at  ail  my  purpose,  and  which  would  be  altogether  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  paper.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  main 
facts  of  Ohrist's  mission,  as  Paul  présents  them  to  us.  Thèse 
main  facts  are  two  :  Ohrist's  death  in  relation  to  sin,  and 
salvation  by  a  mystical,  spiritual  union  of  the  believer  with 
him. 

1.  Paul  teaches  that  the  sinner  is  juitified, —  that  is,  for- 
given,  admitted  to  Gk>d's  favor,  as  he  could  not  properly  be 
otherwise,— by  the  death  of  Ohrist,  .through  faith  in  him. 
The  death  of  Ohrist  is  the  objective  cause  or  ground  of  for- 
giveness  ;  faith  is  the  subjective  ground  or  condition.  PauPs 
teaching  npon  this  matter  is  fuUy  set  forth  in  Rom.  iii.  21-26: 

*'  But  now  apart  from  the  law  a  righteousness  of  God  hath 
been  manifested,  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets  ; 
even  the  righteonsness  of  God  through  faith  in  Jésus  Christ 
unto  ail  them  that  believe  ;  for  there  is  no  distinction  ;  for  ail 
hâve  8inned,and  fall  short  of  the  glory  of  God  ;  being  justi- 
fied  freely  by  his  grâce  through  the  rédemption  that  is  in 
Ohrist  Jésus  :  whomGod  set  forth  tobe^  propitiation,  through 
faith,  by  his  blood,  to  show  his  righteousness,  because  of  the 
passing  over  of  the  sins  donc  aforetime,  in  the  forbearance  of 
God  ;  for  the  shewing,  I  êatfj  of  his  righteousness  at  this 
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présent  season  :  tbat  he  might  himself  be  just,  and  the  justi- 
tifier  of  him  that  hath  faith  in  Jésus.'' 

Justification  means  hère,  as  is  évident  both  from  the  word 
itself  and  the  connection,  simplj  forgiveness  (except  in  ts. 
25-26,  where  it  is  Jbhe  essential  righteousness  of  Gtod  himselO 
and  the  righteousness  meant  is  simply  the  state  of  being  for- 
given  or  received  into  favor  by  Qod.  Thèse  things  seem  to 
me  to  be  dearly  taught  in  the  passage  : 

(1)  The  death  of  Ohrist  had  an  nlterior  purpose.  It  was 
not  simplj  a  martyr's  death. 

(2)  That  purpose  was  the  rédemption  of  the  whole  race 
fromsin,  a  propitiation  for  siu,  the  procuring  for  men  of  justi- 
fication or  forgiveness.  In  other  words,  Ohrist^s  death  was 
truly  vicarious  —  that  is,  for,  or  on  behalf  of  men.  Note  the 
word,  vieariauêy  not  snbstitutional  — for  men,  on  their  behalf 
and  for  their  advantage  —  not  necessarilj  in  the  place  of 
men. 

(8)  There  was  a  necessity  for  this  ricarions,  redemptive 
death  of  Ohrist  as  the  condition  of  forgiveness  on  the  êide  of 
Q-od.  There  may  or  may  not  be  also  a  necessity  on  the  aide 
of  man  ;  but  Paul  certainly  did  believe  and  teach  that  it  was 
necessary  on  God's  side.  This  is  shown  in  ys.  25  :  €k)d  set 
him  forth  to  be  a  propitiation, —  set  forth  for  himself,  ftQoidtto 
—  the  middle.  Âlso  in  vs.  26  :  tiiat  he  might  himself  be 
just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  hath  faith  in  Jésus  ;  im- 
plying  that  without  the  propitiatory  death  of  Ohrist  Gk>d  oould 
not  in  consistency  with  bis  own  righteousness  forgive  the  sin- 
ner. 

(4)  The  death  of  Ohrist,  appropriated  through  faith,  accom- 
plishes  simply  justification,  forgiveness  for  past  sins.  It  does 
not  touch  salvation  in  the  strict  sensé,  which  is  the  rescue  of 
man  from  the  power  of  sinful  habits  and  impulses,  the  ren- 
dering  him  holy.  Compare  with  this  passage,  as  setting  forth 
one  point  or  another  of  the  same  doctrine  respecting  the  sig- 
nificance  of  Ohrist's  death  :  Rom.  v.  6ff,  viii.  82,  xiv.  15  ;  1 
Cor.  viii.  11,  xv.  8  ;  2  Cor.  v.  14,  xix.  21  ;  Gai.  i.  4,  ii.  20, 
iii.  18. 
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2.  Paul  teaches  that  salvation  from  sin  —  that  is  from  sia 
as  an  iimer,  morally  degrading  power  —  is  aocomplished  not 
by  the  deaih  of  Christ,  which  brings  about  only  réconcilia- 
tion with  €k>d,  forgiveuess  of  past  actual  sins,  but  by  bis  life, 
Bom.  V.  10  :  "  For  if,  while  we  were  enemies,  we  were  recon- 
ciled  to  Qod  through  His  Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled, 
shall  we  be  saved  by  his  life."  The  distinction  is  hère  very 
sharp  between  reconciliation  or  forgiveness,  aocomplished 
by  the  death,  and  salvation,  aocomplished  by  the  life  of  Ohrist. 
What  he  means  by  the  latter  is  more  fully  explained  else- 
where.  It  may  be  described  as  an  intimate  spiritual  union 
between  Ohrist  and  the  believer,  so  intimate  as  to  be  ex* 
pressed  as  a  continuous  présence  of  Christ  in  him  and  him 
in  Christ,  by  the  power  of  which  continuous  spiritual  prés- 
ence he  is  enabled  to  overcome  (gradually,  as  a  matter  of 
course)  the  power  of  indwelling  sin.  See  Bom.  vi.  1-11  :  (In  • 
substance)  If  through  faith  we  haye  become  united  with  him 
in  his  death,  which  was  to  sin,  we  shall  also  be  united  with 
him  in  his  resurreotion-life,  and  live  a  new  life  like  his.  Bom. 
viii.  1  :  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  themthat 
are  in  Christ  Jésus.  2  Cor.  y.  17  :  If  any  man  is  in  Christ 
he  is  a  new  créature  ;  the  old  things  are  passed  away  ;  behold 
they  are  become  new.  2  Cor.  xiii.  6  :  "  Know  ye  not  as  to 
your  own  selyes,  that  Jésus  Christ  is  in  you  ?  unless  indeed 
ye  be  reprobate.''  The  most  glowing  and  yiyid  statement  of 
this  doctrine  is  when  Paul  says  of  himself,  Qal.  ii.  20  :  ^^  I 
haye  been  crucified  with  Christ,  yet  I  liye  ;  and  yet  no  longer 
I,  but  Christ  liyeth  in  me  ;  and  that  life  which  I  now  liye  in 
the  flesh  I  liye  in  faith,  the  faith  which  is  in  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loyed  me  and  gave  himself  up  for  me."  This  spiritual 
union  bas  become  so  intimate,  and  this  présence  of  Christ 
within  him  so  real,  that  he  feels  the  need  of  using  this  strong 
and  yivid  expression  to  set  forth  his  new  life.  It  is  not  I  at 
ail,  but  Christ  that  liyeth  in  me.  Paul  dœs  not  use  words 
for  nothing.  He  often  writes  glowingly,  but  the  glow  is  not 
a  mère  matter  of  rhetorical  fireworks,  but  comes  from  the 
white  beat  of  an  intensely  real  inner  expérience. 
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Let  08  now  brieây  recapitulate  the  résulta  of  oor  atodj. 
Oar  fuDdamental  postulâtes  were,  first,  the  admission  of  the 
most  extrême  position  of  the  Tiibiugen  criticism,  which  is  the 
most  extrême  that  any  reputable  cri  tic  has  ever  taken  —  that 
the  four  great  epistles  of  Paul,  together  with  the  Apocalypse, 
are  the  onlj  genuine  books  of  tlie  New  Testament.  Second, 
the  waiving  of  ail  question  of  authoritj  in  thèse  books.  We 
examine  Paul  simply  as  a  human  witness  to  ascertain  what 
hê  believed.  The  question  of  the  truth  of  any  or  ail  of  his 
teaching  is  an  entirely  distinct  one,  and  altogether  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  présent  inquiry.  Under  thèse  postulâtes  we 
took  up  the  question,  What  does  tlie  apostle  Paul;  in  thèse 
four  epistles  acknowledged  on  ail  hands  to  be  his  genuine 
work,  teaoh  concerning  Jésus  the  Ohrist  ? 

We  found,  respecting  his  person,  tliat  he  is  represented  to 
hâve  existed  with  the  Father  before  his  birth  into  the  world  ; 
was  born  of  a  woman,  a  Jew,  and  of  Davidic  descent  ;  was  of 
meek  and  gentle  oharacter,  sinless,  and  of  unique  and  super- 
human  dignity,  yet  as  distinctly  subordiuate  to  and  dépend- 
ent upon  Qoi.  We  found  clear  évidence  borne  to  his  death 
by  crucifixion,  burial,  and  résurrection  on  the  third  day,  also 
to  his  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Finally,  with  respect 
to  Cbrist's  mission  or  purpose  in  the  world,  we  found  it  rép- 
resented  to  be  (1)  to  procure  for  men  forgiveness  of  sin, 
which  was  accomplished  by  the  propitiatory  death  of  Christ, 
which  was  necessary  ou  Gk>d'8  side,  in  order  that  he  miglit, 
in  consistency  with  his  own  character,  forgive  Ihe  believing 
sinner.  (2)  To  save  men  from  the  power  of  indwelling  sin, 
which  is  accomplished  by  the  continuai  spiritual  présence  of 
Christ  within  the  believer,  and  their  spiritual  union.  Is  not 
this,  substantially,  tlie  Christ  that  we  know,  and  love,  and 
acknowledge  as  our  Master  ?  Can  you  name  a  single  point 
of  essential  importance  in  the  portraiture  of  Ohrist  or  his 
work  on  earth,  as  we  usually  make  up  that  portraiture  from 
the  whole  New  Testament,  particularly  the  Gospels,  induding 
the  Fourth  —  can  you  name  a  single  essential  point  that  we 
hâve  not  found  in  thèse  four  epistles  ?    I  know  of  none. 
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In  oomparin;g  this  portraiture  with  that  obtaiaed  from  the 
Gospels,  two  thîngs  are  especîally  noticable.  (1)  The  great 
meagerness  qf  référence  to  the  historical  events  of  the  earthly 
life  of  Jésus.  Wé  hâve  found  référence  to  bis  birth  as  a  Jew 
of  Davidic  descent,  to  bis  death  by  crucifixion,  burial,  and 
résurrection  on  the  third  day,  and  to  bis  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Had  we  thèse  four  Epistles  alone,  this  is 
absolutely  ail  we  sbonld  know  of  the  historical  life  of  our 
Lord  upon  earth.  I  cannot  explain  this  fact  more  admirably 
than  Baur  himself  has  donc  it  in  bis  Oburcb  History. 

^  ^'  The  only  question  cornes  to  be  how  the  Apostle  Paul  ap- 
pears  in  bis  Epistles  so  indiffèrent  to  the  historical  facts  of  the 
life  of  Jésus.  He  seldom  appeals  to  any  traditions  on  the  sub- 
ject,  though  bis  apostolic  activity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
Apostles,  would  bave  been  meaningless  without  them.  He 
bears  himself  but  little  like  a  disciple  who  has  received  tlie 
doctrines  and  tlie  principles  which  he  preaches  from  the  Mas- 
ter  whose  name  be  bears.  But  tbis  only  shows  us  how  large 
and  how  spiritual  bis  conception  of  Ohristianity  was.  The 
spécial  and  particular  vanish  for  him  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  whdle.  Christianity  stands  out  before  him  as  a  great 
historical  fact,  which  can  be  understood  and  grasped  only  in  its 
unity  and  its  immediateness  as  a  divine  révélation.  The  great 
facts  of  the  death  and  résurrection  of  Jésus  make  it  what  it 
is.  Around  thèse  facts  bis  whole  Christian  consciousness  re- 
volve»; bis  whole  Christian  consciousness  is  transformed  into 
a  view  of  the  person  of  Jésus  which  stands  in  need  of  no  bis- 
tory  to  elucidate  it.  Wby  should  he  go  to  eye  witnesses  and 
-ear-witnesses  of  Cbrist's  life  to  ask  what  he  was  aocording 
to  the  flesh,  when  be  has  seen  himself  in  the  spirit?  Wby 
should  he  ask  wbether  what  he  is  teaching  agrées  with  the 
original  teaching  of  Jésus,  and  with  the  discourses  and  say- 
ings  which  bave  been  handed  down  from  him,  when  in  the 
Christ  who  lives  and  works  in  him  be  bears  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  himself?  Wby  should  he  draw  from  the  past  what  the 
Christ  who  is  présent  in  him  has  made  to  be  the  direct  utter- 
ance  of  bis  own  consciousness  ?" 

If  I  were  to  add  anytbing  to  tbis  magnificent  statement  of 
the  main  reason  wby  Paul  makes  so  very  slight  référence  to 
4;lie  historical  events  of  the  life  of  Jésus,  save  the  great  events 

s  EDgliBh  translatioo,  p.  60.  f^î 
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of  his  death  and  résurrection,  it  would  be  the  verj  obyious 
considération  alreadj  alluded  to  in  the  introduction  to  this 
paper,  of  tlie  purpose  of  thèse  Epistles.  Thej  were  letters 
written  to  particular  churches,  in  order  to  meet  certain  par- 
ticular  conditions  in  those  cburchôs.  The  minor  historical 
events  of  Christ's  life  had  no  relation  to  this  object  ;  there 
was,  therefore,  no  reason  why  they  should  be  mentioned  or 
alluded  to.  The  death  and  résurrection ,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  essential  parts  of  the  gospel.  The  solitary  exception  to 
the  rule  that  Paul  ignores  ail  the  historical  events  of  Christ's 
life  save  thèse  two,  is  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  rise  of  abuses  in  the  Corinthian 
church  in  connection  with  its  observance,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  we  should  hâve  had  that. 

(2)  The  other  noteworthy  point  of  diflFerencein  comparing 
the  Pauline  portraiture  of  Christ  with  that  given  in  the  (îos- 
pels  is  really  included  under  the  precoding  head,  but  has  suf- 
ficient  interest  to  deserve  spécial  mention.  Not  a  single  réf- 
érence is  made  to  anj  miracle  of  Christ,  nor  to  Christ  himself 
as  endowed  with  wonder-working  power.  From  this  fact, 
many  critics,  using  the  much-abused  argument  from  silence, 
much  more  in  favor  a  génération  ago  than  now,  hâve  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  Paul  does  not  know  Christ  as  a  won- 
der-worker,  or,  stated  still  more  positively,  the  Christ  of  Paul 
is  not  a  worker  of  miracles.  AUow  me  to  présent  three  con- 
sidérations which  may  Hâve  some  bearing  upon  the  soundness 
of  this  conclusion. 

(a)  Paul  claimed  to  hâve  the  power  of  working  miracles 
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(c>  The  exalted  and  superhuman  dignity  ascribed  by  Paul 
to  Christ,  as  has  already  been  set  forth. 

Bearing  in  mind,  now,  thèse  considérations,  ask  yourselves 
this  question  —  Is  it  crédible  that  Paul  should  hâve  claimed 
miraculous  power  for  himself,  and  more  than  that  ascribe  it  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  a  relatively  large  circle  in  the  church, 
while  denying  it  to  his  Master,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  superhu- 
man  being,  of  a  unique  and  lofty  dignity,  second  only  to  Qod  ? 
I  affirm  that,  so  far  from  the  assertion  being  justified  that  the 
Christ  of  Paul  is  not  a  miracle-worker,  it  is  simply  imposAible 
and  incredible  that  he  should  not  hâve  regarded  him  as  such. 

Well,  what  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ?  We 
hâve  taken  our  stand  upon  the  most  extrême  position  with 
référence  to  the  original  documents  of  our  faith  that  any 
repu  table  cri  tic  has  ever  occupied.  We  hâve  asked  the  ques- 
tion What  sort  of  a  Christ  is  left  to  us  upon  this  supposition  ? 
And  we  hâve  found  the  picture  to  possess  ail  the  essential 
features  of  the  Master  that  we  hâve  learned  to  kuow  and 
love  as  we  hâve  read  the  other  accounts  of  his  life  and  words. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Divinity  School,  I  would  that  in  addition 
to  whatever  useful  exegetical  instruction  this  little  study  may 
give  you  it  might  also  teach  you,  if  you  hâve  not  already 
learned  it,  a  practical  lesson  whioh  I  think  the  ministry  of  our 
own,  in  common  with  ail  other  churches,  needs  much  to 
learn.  It  is  this.  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  thrown  off 
your  feet  by  every  new  and  startling  theory  which  seems  at 
first  sight  to  sweep  away  the  fouudations  of  your  hitherto 
accepted  faith,  even  though  put  forward  by  men  of  undoubted 
ability.  Face  them,  see  what  their  conséquences  really  are, 
not  what  their  advocates  or  their  weak-kneed  opponents 
imagine  them  to  be,  and  discriminate  between  those  which 
really  affect  something  essential  and  those  which  do  not.  It 
is  a  good  answer  to  make  to  an  opponent,  Your  position  is 
not  true,  and  back  it  up  with  proof.  It  is  a  much  stronger 
answer  to  say,  as  in  many  cases  you  can,  Your  position  is  not 
true,  and  even  if  it  were  it  would  amount  to  nothing  —  and 
prove  botb  assertions.  Bev.  JE.  L,  H<mghton. 
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[NoTB.  Withoat  rmislog  tny  question  as  to  tfae  oonootneM  or  otfaerwise  of  Ifr. 
EoughtOD*8  interprétation  of  Romans  iii.  21-26,  giren  In  the  foregoing  Article,--«lnct 
we  désire  to  seonre  to  onr  oontribntors  the  utmost  freedom  in  th«  présentation  of  tbeir 
Personal  opinions— we  deem  it  proper  to  state  that  Unfyersalists  generaD j  do  not  ind 
in  the  New  Testament  tbe  doetrlne  that  the  defth  of  Christ  was  in  any  sensé  naoes- 
sary  **  as  the  condition  of  forgiveness  on  tht  mde  of  Gcd.**  ^EvnoR.] 


Article  XXI 7. 
Evolution  and  Miracle. 


A  study  of  the  solar  System  shows  that  the  sun  revolves  oq 
its  axis  from  west  to  east,  and  that  sach  of  the  planets  does 
the  same,  that  the  orbital  motions  of  sach  is  in  the  same  di- 
rection, that  the  satellites  or  rings  of  each  planet,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  those  of  Uranus,  move  from  west  to  east, 
that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  very  nearly  in  the  plane  of 
the  suu's  equator,  and  that  the  orbital  velocities  of  the  several 
are  in  the  ratio  of  their  distances  from  the  sun,  those  nearer 
that  bodj  moving  faster  than  those  more  remote. 

The  animal  kingdom  is  divlded  bj  naturalists  into  radiâtes, 
mollusks,  articulâtes  and  vertebrates.  Thèse  are  each  sub- 
diyided,  the  last  into  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  mammals,  the  last 
again,  into  qnadrupeds,  quadremana,  bimana,  and  thèse  sey- 
erally  into  species,  the  éléphant,  horse,  ox,  monkey,  man,  and 
each  of  thèse  again  into  varieties. 

This  classification  implies  relationship,  and  is  based  upon  a 
certain  likeness  of  structure  and  similaritj  of  functions  in 
the  organs  of  one  animal  and  those  of  another,  however 
mucli  they  may  differ  in  other  respects.  The  turtle  and  the 
snake  are  quite  unlike  in  externals,  but  both  are  reptiles  and 
vertebrates,  and  so  akin  the  one  to  the  other.  The  ox  and 
whale  differ  much  in  organism  and  habitat,  but  both  are  mam- 
mals and  vertebrates,  and  so  related,  though  remotely.  As 
every  créature  resembles  some  other,  and  that  other  a  third, 
and  so  on,  there  seems  to  be  a  kinship  of  ail. 

However  great  the  distance  organically  from  the  çrotozoan 
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to  man,  it  is  spanned  for  the  most  part,  at  least,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  animais,  the  one  above  anywbere  in  thèse  séries  differ- 
ing  only  slightly  from  that  next  below  it.  It  is  far  also  from 
the  seaweed  to  the  oak,  but  the  space  is  fiUed  by  lichens, 
mosses,  ferns,  brakes,  pines,  and  so  on,  the  last  anywhere  in 
the  order  more  highly  organized  than  its  predecessor. 

Moreover,  paleontology,  shows  that  the  first  forms  of  life 
upon  the  earth  were  relatively  low,  and,  as  time  advanced, 
higher  ones  appeared.  In  the  palezoic  eon  were  only  gelatin- 
ous  fishes,  suoceeded  by  vertebrate  fishes.  In  the  mesozoic  eon 
reptiles  and  birds  flourished.  The  cenozoic'eou  gave  birth  to 
mammals,  at  the  head  of  which  is  man. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  given  by  a  study  of  the  solar 
System,  the  earth  and  animal  and  plant  life  upon  it.  No 
compétent  authority  disputes  them.  But  when  an  explana- 
tion  of  the  facts  is  sought,  inquiry  is  made,  how  came  thèse 
things  thus  ?  when  the  cause  of  the  présent  order  is  de- 
manded,  différent  and  conflicting  answers  are  given. 

Four  hypothèses,  at  least,  are  offered  in  explanation  of  the 
facts. 

1.  That  the  sun  and  planets  exist  in  their  présent  rela- 
tions, the  earth  in  its  structure  and  strata,  and  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  are  such  by  the  opérations  of  chance. 

2.  That  the  solar  System,  earth  with  its  population  and 
ail  the  laws  which  rule  in  the  heavens  and  earth  are  eternal. 
There  was  no  beginning,  no  création.  Things  always  hâve 
been  as  they  now  are. 

3.  That  God  made  the  sun,  planets,  their  moons  and  rings, 
gave  them  their  rotations  on  their  axes,  the  planets  their  or- 
bital movements;  determiued  their  several  distances  from 
the  sun,  and  their  densities.  fie  also  made  the  dry  land  and 
gathered  the  waters  into  the  sea.  He  caused  the  earth  to 
bring  forth  grass  and  herb  and  tree.  fie  peopled  the  sea 
with  fish,  the  land  with  beast,  the  air  with  fowl.  He  eitber 
created  ail  extinct  and  living  species  of  animal  and  plant  life 
in  six  days,  or  from  time  to  time  as  the  earth  was  suited  to 
them.    And  ail  this  he  did  by  a  personal  and  direct  supervis- 
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ion  of  the  work,  not  usiug  a  lower  order  as  the  foundation  of 
a  higher,  but  makiog  the  latter  de  novoy  as  to  matter  and 
structure. 

4.  That  what  i»  now  the  solar  sjstem  was  once  a  fire  mist, 
fiUing  ail  the  space  between  the  sun's  center  and  Neptune 
and  beyond  ;  that  this  mass  began  to  move  around  a  oommon 
center,  oooling  and  contracting.  When  suflicient  motion  had 
been  attained,  what  is  now  the  planet  Neptune  was  either 
thrown  off  or  left  as  a  ring  by  the  shrinking  sphère, —  which 
ring  ultimatelj  breaking,  assumed  the  globular  form,  retain- 
ing  the  axial  and  orbital  motion  it  had  received  from  the  pa- 
rent mass.  This  process  was  repeated  in  the  case  of  Uranus 
and  the  other  planets  until  Mercury  was  reached,  since  which 
time  the  sun  haa  become  too  solid  to  part  with  more  of  his 
material.  As  the  planets  were  born  of  the  sun,  so  the  sate- 
lites  were  born  of  the  planets.  In  this  way  the  solar  System 
was  formed  and  bas  become  a  fixity. 

Moreover,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  the  earth,  when  it 
parted  from  the  sun,  was  still  fire  mist.  It  took  âges  to  cool 
it  sufficiently  to  permit  the  formation  of  a  solid  crust.  In 
time  this  was  effected,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  assumed 
its  présent  character,  land  and  water.  The  first  life  upon  the 
earth,  animal  and  plant,  was  of  a  low  type,  and  began  in  the 
ooean.  Out  of  this  was  developed  a  higher  type,  and  higher 
thenoe  till  the  yaried  population  of  sea  and  land  was  pro- 
duœd,  until  the  last  link  in  the  chain,  man,  was  reached. 
This,  briefly  stated,  is  ihe  hypothèses  of  CTolution.  The 
atheistio  hypothèses  of  chance  and  the  eternal  existence  of 
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nal  and  together  havo  prodnced  the  existin^  cosmos  without 
the  aid  of  a  planning  Mind,  a  guiding  Hand.  To  tbis  olass 
belonged  Laplace,  who  said  to  Napoléon,  concerning  the  sub- 
stance and  movements  of  the  solar  System,  ^^  in  explaining 
them  I  bave  no  need  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  Gk)d."  Hère  be- 
long,  also,  Ludwig  Biichner  and  Ernest  Hackel,  Oermans. 
Biichner  is  an  ardent  Darwinist.  He  proposes  to  eliminate 
from  men's  minds  the  idea  of  Qod  which  he  déclares  obstructs 
our  whole  spiritual,  social,  and  political  development.  Athe- 
ism  alone,  he  says,  leads  to  freedom,  progress,  and  human- 
ism.  "  The  theory  of  Darwin,"  says  Hackel,  "  logically  car- 
ried  out,  leads  to  the  monistic  or  mechanical  conception  of 
the  universe.  Our  theory  considers  organic  as  well  as  inor- 
ganio  bodies  to  be  the  necessary  product  of  natural  forces. 
It  does  not  see  in  every  species  of  animal  and  plant  the  em- 
bodied  thought  of  a  personal  Creator,  but  the  expression  for 
the  time  being  of  a  mechanical  process  of  development  of 
matter,  the  expression  of  a  uecessarily  active  cause.  Where 
teleological  Dualism  seeks  the  arbitrary  thoughts  of  a  capri- 
cious  Creator  in  miracles  of  création,  causal  Monism  finds  in 
the  process  of  development  the  necessary  effects  of  oternal, 
immutable  laws  of  nature."  ^ 

Hère  belongs  Tyndall,  if  we  may  judge  him  from  this  part  of 
bis  oelebrated  Belfast  address  of  187  i.  '^  Is  there  not  a  temp* 
tation,"  he  says,  '^  to  close  to  some  extent  with  Lucretius  when 
he  aflSrms  that  ^  Nature  is  seen  to  do  ail  things  spontancously 
of  herself,  without  the  meddling  of  the  gods,'or  with  Bruno 
when  he  déclares  that  matter  is  not  ^  that  mère  erapty  capac- 
ity  which  philosophera  bave  pictured  her  to  be,  but  the  uni- 
versal  mother  who  brings  forth  ail  things  as  the  fruit  of  her 
own  womb.'  Abandoning  ail  disguise,  the  confession  I  feel 
bound  to  make  before  you  is,  that  I  prolong  the  vision  back- 
ward  across  the  boundary  of  the  expérimental  évidence  and 
discern  in  that  matter,  which  we  in  our  ignorance,  and,  not- 
withstanding  our  profound  révérence  for  its  Creator,  bave 
hitherto  covered  with  opprobrium,  the  promise  and  potency 
of  every  form  and  quality  of  life." 
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2.  Deistic.  Thèse  affirm,  in  Hubstance,  that  Qod  made 
matter  aud  force  or  found  them  aireadj  at  hand,  and  gave 
tliem  certain  definite  and  fixed  laws  and  lefb  ail  to  their  oper- 
eration  and  guidance.  If  he  has  any  purpose  to  accomplish, 
he  leaves  it  to  be  done  by  secondarj  causes,  without  any  other 
supervision  or  intervention  than  tliat  lie  gave  in  tlie  begin- 
ning.  In  this  class,  so  far  as  we  can  discover  &oni  iiis  writ- 
ings,  we  find  Mr.  Darwin.  *'  The  birth,"  he  says,  "  both  of 
the  species  and  the  individual,  are  equally  parts  of  that  grand 
séquence  of  events  which  our  minds  refuse  to  accept  as  the  re- 
suit of  blind  chance.  The  understanding  revolts  at  sucb  a 
conclusion."  ^  He  speaks  of  the  laws  impressed  upon  matter 
by  the  Creator.  ^  He  does  not  concern  himself  with  the  origin 
of  life.  He  starts  with  it  at  the  lowest  and  undertakes  to 
show  how  it  became  so  diversified  and  advanced  chiefly  by 
natural  sélection,  but  he  leaves  us  to  infer  that  the  Creator 
made  one  living  being  and  possibly  four  or  five,  from  which 
ail  the  others  are  descended.  At  the  same  time  he  ridicules 
the  idea  of  Mr.  Wallace  that  ^^  some  intelligent  power  has 
guided  or  determined  the  development  of  man."  And  he 
heartily  praises  Hackel,  whom  we  bave  seen  is  a  violent  ma- 
terialist  and  atheist.  In  this  class  we  must  place  Herbert 
Spencer.  Ho  has  chosen  to  work  out  his  entire  philosophy  in 
terms  of  matter  and  force,  but  he  assumes  that  back  of  thèse, 
or  identical  with  the  latter,  back  of  ail  the  phenomeua  of  the 
uni  verse,  is  a  Power  inscrutable,  unknowable  he  insista,  but 
still  the  cause  of  ail.  He  has  no  patience  with  the  doctrine 
of  spécial  création,  stigmatizing  it  as  the  ^^  carpenter  ''  tbeory 
of  création.  Deity  never  interfères  ;  He  works  alone  by  evo- 
lutionary  laws,  by  secondary  causes. 

3.  Theistic.  Thèse  hold  that  the  création  has  proceeded 
from  the  first  by  a  process  of  development,  guided  by  infinité 
Dower.  wisdom  and  love  :  that  God  chose  this  method  of  do- 
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jeot,  Leibnitz,  whom  Janet  calls  the  founder  of  the  doctrine 
of  évolution,  Kant,  the  anthor  of  the  nebular  hjpothesis, 
Charles  Ljell,  Richard  Owen,  Alfred  Wallace,  St.  Oeorge  Mi- 
vart,  Â8a  Gray,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  naturalists,  geolo- 
gists,  paleontologists. 

Mr.  Fiske,  the  expounder  and  enthusiastîc  advocate  of  the 
Spencerian  philosophy,  in  his  Defltinj  of  Man  and  Idea  of 
Qoày  not  to  mention  his  other  works,  puts  himself  squarelj 
on  theistic  grounds.  He  recoguizes  the  divine  immanence, 
declaring  that  no  part  of  the  universe  is  godless  ;  that  the 
infinité  and  eternal  Power  manifested  in  every  pulsation  of 
the  universe,  is  none  other  than  the  living  God  ;  that  évolu- 
tion is  the  subtle  process  in  which  Gk)d  makes  things  come  to 
pass  ;  that  the  planetary  movements  and  the  numerous  and 
complicatcd  agencies  by  which  a  particular  organism  is  pro- 
duced,  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  direct  action  of  Deity, 
as  immédiate  manifestations  of  the  créative  action  of  God. 
He  also  holds  that  the  création  of  man  is  the  goal  to  which 
nature,  divinely  directed,  tended  from  the  beginning  ;  that 
man  is  the  chief  object  of  the  divine  care,  the  consummate 
fruition  of  créative  energy.  He  agrées  with  Kant  that  the 
Suprême  Being  is  free  and  intelligent,  and  in  ihcU  the  deepest 
sensé  He  is  a  moral  Beûig. 

For  our  part  we  accept  Herbert  Spencer's  statement  :  — 
4  ^^  Organic  évolution  consists  in  a  change  from  the  homoge- 
neous  to  the  heterogeneous,  that  this  is  the  law  of  ail  évolu- 
tion. Whether  it  be  in  the  development  of  the  earth,  in  the 
development  of  Life  upon  its  surface,  in  the  development  of 
Society,  of  Government,  of  Manufactures,  of  Commerce,  of 
Language,  Literature,  Art,  Science, —  this  same  advance  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex  holds  uniformly."  This  is  sub- 
stantially,  ^^  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  fuU 
corn  in  the  ear.'^ 

We  regard  évolution  as  the  method-process  by  which  God 
does,  in  part,  his  work,  accomplishes  his  ^'  vast  designs  "  in 
the  universe,  at  least  in  our  portion  of  it.    We  are  not  driven 
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to  Mr.  Curtis's  alternative,  Oreation  or  Evolution.  We  rather 
saj,  Création  and  Evolution. 

That  création  bas  proceeded  by  an  orderly  and  advancing 
development  of  lower  forais  into  higher  is  an  bypothesis  wbich 
80  well  accounts  for  tbe  facts  in  tbe  case  that  scbolars,  theo- 
logians  as  well  as  scientists,  are  generally  accepting  it  as  true, 
if  not  tbe  wbole  truth.  But  no  wise  man  will  affirm  in  tbe 
présent  state  of  science  tbat  we  know  ail  tbe  agencies  tbrough 
wbicb  tbe  évolution  of  tbings  bas  been  effected,  nor  will  be 
be  likely  to  assert  tbat  natural  agencies  alone  were  sufficient 
to  produce  tbe  resuit. 

Tbat  ^<  natural  sélection/'  ^^  tbe  survival  of  tbe  fittest/'  tbose 
wbose  organisation  was  best  adapted  to  tbe  environment  in 
tbe  struggle  for  existence,  as  Mr.  Darwin  supposes,  was  an 
important  factor  in  tbe  resuit,  ail  will  agrée.  Mucb  may  also 
bave  been  due  to  an  *^  inberent  tendenoy  to  déviation  in  tbe 
species,"  as  Owen  and  Mivai*t  claim. 

'^  Wben  tbe  species  vary,"  says  M.  Naudin,  an  eminent 
Frencb  botanist,  ^^  tbey  do  so  by  virtue  of  an  intrinsic  and 
innate  property  wbicb  is  only  tbe  remains  of  tbe  primordial 
pla8ticity,and  tbe  external  conditions  only  act  by  determining 
tbe  rupture  of  tbe  equilibrium  tbat  permits  tbe  plasticity  to 
produce  its  effects."^  According  to  tbe  same  autbor  tbe 
feeble  perîsb  because  tbey  bave  reacbed  tbe  limit  of  tbeir 
strengtli,  and  tbey  would  perisb  witbout  tbe  compétition  of 
tbe  stronger.  Tbese  views  antagonize  Darwin's  tbeory,  but 
eacb  may  bave  in  it  an  élément  of  trutb,  for  doubtless  many 
factors  combined  to  produce  tbe  varied  flora  and  fauna  wbicb 
inbabit  tbe  eartb. 

Tbere  are  many  facts  wbicb  are  inexplicable  on  tbe  tbeory 
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bis  own  cannot  be  aocouuted  for  on  the  hypotkesis  in  ques- 
tion. 

Farthermore^existiog  nebulœ  bave  tbe  most  fantastic  sbapes. 
Tbere  are  yast  gaps  in  tbe  middle,  wbere  tbej  onght  to  be 
densest,  and  besides,  tbej  are  in  a  low  state  of  tension,  low 
température,  ail  of  wbich  differs  from  the  requirements  of  the 
nebular  hypotbesis.  Thèse  and  other  difficulties  bave  led 
some  eminent  astronomers  to  substitute  for  tbe  tbeory  in 
question  tbat  of  meteoric  agglomération. 

But  thèse  inexplicable  movements  in  the  solar  System  do 
not  show  tbat  gravitation  and  other  known  forces  bave  not,  in 
tbe  main,  determined  tbe  character  of  that  system,  but  tbat 
other  factors  bave  worked  which  hitherto  bave  not  been  taken 
into  the  account.  Boom  is  left  for  the  direct  action  of  Deity, 
for  His  introducing  unknown  forces. 

Again,  tbe  distance  of  man  from  the  ape,  physically  and 
mentally,  cannot  be  explained  by  any  of  tbe  factors  recog- 
nized  in  évolution,  natural  sélection,  inhérent  tendenoy  to 
variation,  plasticity. 

^^We  cannot  affirm  from  facts,''  known  links,  says  Dr. 
Wincbell,^  "  that  man  is  the  outcome  of  ordinary  ("  unas- 
sisted,"  we  would  say)  évolution."  We  shall  bave  to  accept 
Frof.  LeCoute's  conclusion  :  ^^  I  do  not  agrée  with  those  wbo 
seem  to  think  we  already  know  ail,  or  at  least  tbe  most  im- 
portant factors  of  évolution.  On  the  contrary  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  most  fundamental  are  still  unknown,  tbat  tbere  are 
more  and  greater  factors  '  than  are  dreamed  of  in  our  phi- 
losopby.'  "  7  And  we  may  find  tbat  that  ^^  most  fundamen- 
tal "  factor  is  the  supernatural. 

Notbing  in  the  theistic  hypothesis  of  évolution  antagonizes 
miracle.  Wbile  God  ever  works  by  law  notbing  shows  tbat 
He  bas  not,  from  time  to  time,  put  His  band  onto  or  into,  tbe 
machine  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  to  its  efficiency,  doing  by 
bigher  laws  what  was  not  accomplished  by  those  already  in 
opération. 

That  miracles  were  wrought  in  the  création  every  theistio 

•  <*  Wâlks  and  Talks  in  the  Oaologioal  Field/' 
f  Dr.  Harris's  **  Philosophioal  Baste  of  Theism." 
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evolutionist  is  bound  to  maintain.  Suoh,  at  least,  was  that 
origiual  impulse  which  set  in  motion  the  fire-mist,  ont  of 
whicb  the  solar  sjstem  vras  bronght,  the  first  appearance  of 
life  npon  earth,  the  protozoon,  the  adveut  of  man  as  the  head 
of  terrestrial  beings.  Indeed,  as  theistic  evolutionists  we  maj 
think  of  création  as  a  continnous  miracle,  even  thQugh 
wrought  by  secondary  causes,  siuce  those  causes  were  only 
the  expression  of  the  will  of  Qod.  If  by  Ihe  process  of  évolu- 
tion continued  through  many  eons  the  goal,  man,  was  reached 
according  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  as  Mr.  Fiske  affirms, 
who  shall  say  that  it  did  not  lie  in  the  same  purpose  that  mir- 
acles of  providence  should  be  wrought  to  advance  the  wel- 
fare  of  him  who  is  the  peculiar  care  of  God  ? 

In  discussing  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Christian 
miracles  ocourred,  we  must  disabuse  our  minds  of  the  falee 
idea  that  they  are  contrary  to,  or  arbitrary  interférences  with, 
the  course  of  nature,  as  is  so  often  asserted.  '^  In  miracles," 
says  Rudolf  Schmid,^  ^^  no  law  of  nature  is  overcome  (contra- 
vened),  but  only  a  force  whicb  otherwise  would  bave  been 
active  according  to  thé  law  of  its  activity,  is  for  the  time  hin- 
dered  from  action  by  another  force  becoming  active."  When 
a  steamer  advauces  ten  miles  an  hour  against  wind  and  tide, 
instead  of  drifting  back  that  distance,  nothing  is  donc  con- 
trary to  nature.  When  a  cannon  bail  is  projected  by  a  charge 
of  gunpowder  five  miles  through  the  resisting  air^and  despite 
the  earth's  attraction,  no  law  of  nature  is  contravened.  A 
lower  force  simply  yields  to  a  higher  one.  Water  seeks  a 
level,  but  the  rootlets  of  a  tree  take  it  up,  and  by  capillary 
attraction  it  is  raised  to  the  topmost  branch. 

Our  bodies  would  soon  hâve  the  same  température  as  the 
surrounding  média  were  it  not  for  the  superior  action  of 
chemio  forces  within  us.  Our  spirits  dominate  our  bodies. 
We  touch,  strike,  walk,  run,  at  command  of  will.  We  cou- 
vert water  into  steam  which  we  confine  and  make  perform 
marvellous  things  for  us.  And  ail  this  comes  of  bringing 
stronger  forces  into  play  than  those  which  aforetime  had 
prevailed. 


•  ♦•  Théories  of  Darwin.*' 
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Now  we  may  suppose  that  Jésus  in  doing  the  ^^  signs  '' 
used,  by  divine  aid,  forces  higber,  stronger,  tlian  any  we  know 
of,  but  they  were  no  more  contrary  to  nature  tban  the  rising 
of  water  to  the  top  of  a  tree  or  its  conversion  into  steam. 
Take  for  instance  the  extrême  case  of  the  reanimation  of  Laz- 
arus.  We  are  justified  in  saying  that  it  was  not  in  the  ordi- 
nary  course  of  nature,  but  not  that  it  was  contrary  to  na- 
ture. Every  theistic  evolutionist  admits  that  there  was 
a  time  when,  in  this  world,  there  was  no  living  thing  ;  that 
Gk>d  spake  and  what  before  was  lifeless  became  alive,  a  proto- 
zoon.  This  was  not  contrary  to  nature,  it  was  supplemental 
to  existing  nature.  So  God  spake  again  in  the  case  of  Laz- 
aru8,and  some  force  was  added  which  made  the  lifeless  living. 
Nor  is  there  hère  any  ^^  arbitrary  interférence  with  the  course 
of  nature  "  any  more  than  there  is  such  interférence  when  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines  is  stopped  by  a  dose  of 
opium,  and  the  action  is  resumed  when  the  effects  of  the  drug 
hâve  oeased. 

To  him  who  accepts  the  theistic  origin  and  govemment  of 
the  universe,  who  believes  in  a  Gk>d  in  any  sensé  free, —  and 
there  is  no  God  worthy  of  the  name  without  freedom, —  there 
is  no  diflSculty  in  believing  in  the  Christian  miracles,  at  least 
in  their  possibility.  And  this,  though  we  afBrm  the  immu- 
tability  of  law,  always  remembering  that  the  lower  must  yield 
to  the  higher,  the  weaker  to  the  stronger.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  also  that  the  gospel  miracles  proceed  according  to  a  law 
of  their  own,  with  référence  to  ends  proposed  by  Christ,  a 
law  which  in  the  higher  realm  may  be  called  natural. 

The  question  as  to  the  miracles  of  révélation  is  not  as  to 
their  possibility.  for  that  must  be  conceded  by  every  theistic 
evolutionist,  but  as  to  their  probability.  If  one  believes  that 
man  is  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  such  faculties  that  in 
their  exercise  he  can  discover  the  attributes  of  God,  bis  duty 
toward  Him  and  his  fellow,  and  his  destiny  beyond  the 
grave, —  if  he  believes  that  man  has  native  moral  and  relig- 
ions strength  enough  to  conquer  his  lower  self,  emancipate 
himself  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  attain  to  righteousness 
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and  holiness, —  suoh  a  one  will  likely  hold  tbat  there  is  an 
anteoedent  improbability  that  Jeeus  did  the  ''  wonders  ''  at- 
tributed  to  Him  in  the  goepel  narratives. 

On  the  othor  hand,  if  one  affirma  that  man  hj  tbe  light  of 
nature  oannot  iind  ont  Ood,  His  attributea,  Hla  requirements 
of  U89  what  lies  in  the  ^'  to-morrow  of  death,"  that  man  is 
depraved,  and  incapable,  uuaided,  of  rising  from  ibis  low  es- 
tate,  tbat  he  is  a  sinner  and  needs  some  one  to  belp  him  out 
of  bis  sins,  needs  a  Saviour, —  such  a  one  will  hold  that  tbere 
is  an  antécédent  probabilitj  that  a  révélation  and  miracles 
will  be  Toucbsafed  to  man.  He  will  see  in  the  Hebrews  a 
providential  race,  chosen  hj  Ood  to  develop,  iUustrato  and 
teach  the  world  a  true  religion,  the  existence  of  one  Ood  wbose 
nature  is  love,  wbose  name  is  holiness,  a  race  chosen  to  give 
us  a  lofty  System  of  ethics,  and  to  teach  througb  Jésus  tbe 
résurrection  of  ail  men  to  the  immortal  state. 

From  this  point  of  view  révélation  and  miracle  are  natural 
in  the  sensé  that  ihej  come  as  might  be  expected.  Througb 
them  6od  does  for  the  race  what  on  a  priori  grouuds  we  sup- 
pose He  would  do.  If  the  saviug  of  man  from  sin  and  its 
conséquences  could  be  efiected  only  througb  révélation  and 
miracle,  or  if  the  work  of  salvation  were  greatty  facilitated 
thereby,  no  theist  will  say  that  the  object  to  be  attained  is 
not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  their  use  and  so  to  ren- 
der  them  probable. 

Hume  said,  in  référence  to  the  gospel  miracles,  thera  is  more 
probability  that  the  witnesses  were  deceived  than  tiiat  what 
they  told  was  true.  But  on  a  priori  gruunds  there  is  more 
probability  of  their  occurrence  than  agaiust  it.  Oertainly 
there  is  no  such  improbability  in  the  case  tbat  a  miracle 
could  not  be  substantiated  by  évidence.  Take  tbe  alleged 
tact  of  Jésus'  résurrection.  We  bave  the  testimony  ot  Mat- 
thew  aitd  John,  eye  witnesses.  If  Mark  reflects  Peter,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  we  bave  a  third  eye  witness  to  the  fact. 
Moreover  Peter,  within  six  weeks  after  the  event,  publidy 
declared  in  Jérusalem,  where  it  is  said  to  bave  oocurred,  tbat 
Jésus  had  risen  from  the  dead.    Paul  wrote  to  tbe  OorintbiaQ 
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churoh  only  a  few  years  later  that,  after  His  résurrection, 
Jésus  was  seen  hy  more  than  five  huudred  bretbren  at  once, 
most  of  whom  were  living  wben  he  wrote. 

Nothing  is  more  obyious  than  tbat  tbe  apostles  believed 
tbat  Jésus  bad  risen,  and  tbat  tbej  had  seen  bim  as  sucb. 
Jésus  and  tbe  résurrection  was  tbe  burden  of  tbeir  preacbing 
and  writing.  Tbus  tbey  made  couverts  and  establisbed  tbe 
Obristian  religion.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  Cbristianity,  in  its 
early  days,  never  could  bave  made  headway  against  paganism 
and  attained  its  power  and  proportions  witbout  tbe  itération 
and  réitération  of  Jésus'  résurrection.  In  a  large  sensé  we 
may  say  tliat  tbe  Oburcb  is  built  upon  tbis  statement,  and 
a  belief  tberoin.  Is  it  built  upon  an  illusion,  a  delusion  7  AU 
attempts  to  explain  tbe  belief  of  tbe  disciples  on  tbe  tbeory  of 
delusion  croate  more  difficulties  tban  tbey  explain.  Tbe 
bypotbesis  of  suspended  animation,  tbat  the  disciples  stole  bis 
body  and  fabricated  tbe  story  of  bis  rising,  tbat  Mary  pf  Mag* 
dala  saw  in  tbe  gardener,  as  sbe  supposed,  lier  risen  Lord,  and 
BO  imposed  upon  tbe  disciples  tbat  they  tbougbt  tbey  saw  bim 
wben  tbey  did  not,  as  Renan  conjectures, —  tbese  tbeories  as* 
fiume  tbat  botb  Jésus  and  tbe  disciples  were  impostors,  tbat 
tbe  latter  were  incapable  of  distinguisbing  bim  witb  wbom 
tbey  bad  been  intimately  associated  for  years  from  a  stranger 
or  a  pbantom,  wbile  everytbing  sbows  tbat  Jésus  was  guile- 
less,  and  tbe  disciples  were  neitber  intellectually  nor  morally 
quaiified  to  carry  out  a  base  plot.  Tbe  disciples  believed  wbat 
tbey  reported  concerning  tbe  risen  Olurist  on  convincing  évi- 
dence of  tbe  fact,  évidence  wbicb  doubtless  would  bave  satis- 
fied  us  bad  we  seen  and  beard  wbat  tbey  did.  And  wby  are 
we  slow  to  believe  in  tbe  résurrection  of  Jésus  ?  Mr.  Fiske 
tells  us,  ^'  tbe  assumption  tbat  tbe  life  of  tbe  soûl  ends  witb 
tbe  life  of  tbe  body  is  perbaps  tbe  most  baseless  assumption 
known  to  tbe  bistory  of  pbilosopby.  .  .  .  For  my  own 
part  I  believe  in  tbe  immortality  of  tbe  soûl."  If,  tben,  we 
are  to  enter  into  anotlier  and  a  bigber  life  by  a  process  of 
wbicb  science  knows  notbing,  wby  may  we  not  suppose  tbat 
we  do  so  tbrougb  a  résurrection  like  tbat  accomplisbed  by 
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Jésus,  that  this  is  the  way  in  whioh  we  become  citiseus  of  the 
unseen  world,  that  the  miracle  in  His  case  was  simply  in 
ihowing  what  transpires  invisibly  in  the  expérience  of  ail  ? 
The  résurrection  may  be  bat  one  step  in  that  process  of 
évolution  by  which  we  realize  the  highest  possibilities  of  our 
spiritual  nature. 

And  if  we  refuse  to  admit  that  Jésus  made  the  lame  walk, 
the  deaf  hear,  the  blind  see,  cured-the  leper,  cast  out  démons, 
quickened  the  dead,  was  himself  raised,  there  still  remains 
the  Ohrist  to  be  accounted  for.  How  sliall  He  be  explained  ? 
Whence  had  He  his  wisdom  ?  his  insight  into  divine  things  ? 
How  was  He  able  to  show  us  tlie  Father  as  no  other  bas  ? 
On  the  spiritual  side  who  was  his  father  and  mother  ?  Be- 
sido  Him  no  mention  must  be  made  of  other  masters.  In  the 
religions  realm  He  easily  ranks  them  ail  They  are  stars, 
moons,  He  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness.  How  sliall  we  account 
for  His  influence,  for  the  tidal  wave  He  started?  a  wave 
which  is  manifestly  destined  to  roU  over  the  earth.  If  the 
signs  do  not  mislead,  the  empires  of  Oonfucius,  Gautama  and 
Mohammed  will  ère  long  grow  pale  and  disappear  before  the 
victorious  Ohrist.  Was  He  simply  the  product  of  his  âge  ? 
the  resuit  of  unaided  évolution  7  Was  He  a  religions  genius, 
and  nothing  more  ? 

A  genius  generally  comes  of  some  great  uplift  that  carries 
others  along  with  him.  The  âge  of  Pericles  in  Greece, 
marked  by  great  mental  activity,  produced  many  eminent 
men,  Miltiades,  Themistocles^  Sophocles,  Zeuxis,  Phidias, 
Anaxagoras,  Zeno,  Socrates.  The  renaissance  in  Italy  gave 
birth  to  Dante,  and  later  on  to  Raphaël,  Michael  Angelo  and 
Oolumbus.  The  Elizabethan  âge  in  England  developed  Oecil, 
Drake,  Bacon  and  Shakespeare.  But  there  was  nothing  in 
the  condition  of  Palestine  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Ti- 
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True,  fifty  years  before  Jésus'  birth  Hillel  had  flourished, 
and  laier  on  lus  son  Simeon  and  grandson  Shammai,  aiso 
Oameliel,  ail  of  whom  had  many  disciples.  But  ^^  the  System 
they  taught  was  that  oral  tradition,  that  duU,  dea.d  Levitical 
ritualisai  at  once  arrogant  and  impotent,  at  once  frivolous 
and  unoriginal,"  ^  which  was  incapable  of  creating  any  popu- 
lar  enthusiasm  ;  and  nothing  sbows  that  their  teachings 
moulded  the  thought  or  stimulated  the  religious  zeal  of  Jésus 
or  bis  ancestors. 

Nor  was  Oalike,  especially  Nazareth,  the  home  of  Jésus 
and  bis  parents,  favorable  t%  the  development  of  genius.  Gali- 
lée without  scholarship,  and  measurably  without  morals  and 
religion.  The  parentage  of  Jésus  does  not  explain  Him.  His 
mother  was  a  peasant,  and  if  we  may  trust  tradition,  was  yery 
yonng  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  Sho  was  not  a  genius,  not  in- 
tellectual,  nor  spirited,  nor  spiritual.  The  mothers  of  most 
great  men  hâve  been  great  themselves.  But  Mary  was  in  no 
wise  superior  to  the  average  woman  of  her  time  and  country. 
She  said  no  grand  word,  she  did  no  grand  act.  Joseph,  if  we 
adopt  the  theory  of  his  being  the  father  of  Jésus,  does  not 
explain  Him.  He  was  a  carpenter,  uneducated,  without  a 
particle  of  brilliancy.  He  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  genius 
•to  transmit  to  his  illustrions  son. 

Jésus  was  a  Jew,  and  so  had  the  blood  of  the  prophète  in 
him  ;  but  not  more  than  millions  of  his  countrymen  of  whom 
»the  world  never  heard.  His  âge  does  not  explain  Him,  nor 
his  parentage.  He  was  not  the  resuit  of  unassisted  évolution. 
How  then  shall  we  account  for  Him  ?  What  theory  is  better 
than  this  ?  6od  specially  endowed  him  both  as  to  faculty  and 
inspiration,  and  iitted  him  for  tlie  saving  of  the  world.  As 
He  put  his  finger  on  nature  and  added  life,  where  before  there 
had  been  none,  as  He  touched  man's  progenitor  and  imparted 
•jomething  which  changed  the  bestial  into  the  human,  so  He 
^ommunicated  that  to  Jésus  which  raised  him  so  much  above 
his  fellows.  '*  Before  the  majestic  présence  of  Him  who  said 
4ipou  the  cross  '  Father,  forgive  them,'  ail  théories,"  Says  Dr. 

•FarrM,  "Life  of  Christ" 
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Hopkins,  '^  of  heredity  from  a  parentage  merely  hnman,  van- 
iab.  Whether  wo  consider  His  power  or  His  character,  we 
are  rationally  oompelled  to  accept  his  own  aocount  ot  bimself 
when  he  says  :  ^  I  am  from  above.  I  came  out  from  the 
Father  and  am  come  into  the  world.'  "  If  miracles  of  cré- 
ation are  permitted,  why  not  this  miracle  of  providence  also  ? 

In  miracle  we  find  nothing  which  antagonises  evolation. 
In  the  natural  6od  is  immanent,  in  tlie  supematnral,  tran- 
scendent, but  thèse  are  not  opposed.  ^^  It  is  the  same  Gk>d 
which  worketh  ail  in  ail"  to  harmonious  issues.  Wben 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  hy  divine  aid,  a  miracle,  saw  more 
light  than  others  and  gave  it  to  their  countrymen,  Jeirish 
ethics  and  theologj  were  basteued  in  their  development,  but 
no  law  of  nature  was  broken,  more  than  in  the  case  of  a  plant 
which  grows  faster  in  the  sun  than  in  the  shade. 

"  It  seems  probable,"  says  Mr.  Murphy,^**  "  that  the  origin 
of  life  was  due  to  the  direct  exertion  of  the  same  Oreative 
Power  which  at  the  beginning  gave  origin  to  tlie  world  of 
matter  and  force.  In  the  same  way  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man  bas  been  directly  imparted  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  But 
thèse  new  forces,  life  and  spirit,  bave  been  introduced  without 
altering  the  laws  under  which  the  previously  existing  forces 
acted,  and  without  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  formative 
history  of  the  universe,  any  more  than  the  continuity  of  the 
formative  history  of  a  coral  reef  is  broken  by  the  arrivai  of 
the  first  seed  which  is  washed  on  it  by  the  waves,  and  gives 
origin  to  the  végétation  that  covers  it  in  after  years." 

So  miracle  does  not  antagonize,  abrogate,  nor  even  suspend 
the  laws  of  nature,  nor  break  the  formative  moral  history  of 
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Abticlb  XXV. 
The  TemptationB  of  ChrUO 

^  Bj  Dr.  Adolf  Hausrath,  Professor  in  Ordinary  of  TbeoloQr,  at  the  UniTenity  of 
Heidelber£. 

(Mattbew  {▼.  1-11.) 

Thbre  are  two  fondamental  prinoiples  which  constitute  tbe 
cardinal  points  of  tbe  Christian's  religions  contemplation  of  the 
uniyerse,  viz.  :  Faith  in  Ood  and  Faith  in  tbe  Beality  of  the 
Idehl.  The  devout  mind  is  not  to  be  robbed  of  the  convic- 
tion tbat  once,  at  least,  there  was  a  time  when  purity  and  the 
possession  of  evenly-balanced  powers  and  faculties  conld  be 
claimed  for  human  nature.  Not  simply  as  he  is  propagated 
in  the  natural  order,  with  a  mixture  of  the  spiritual  and  the 
sensuous,  of  the  higher  and  tbe  lower  ;  as  a  being  that  is  con- 
tinually  growing  and  becoming,  ever  striving  and  jet  incom- 
plète ;  not  simply  as  we  know  man^  racked  by  the  force  of  lif e's 
circnmstances,  chained  to  this  clod  of  earth,  and  as  a  mère 
fragment  of  sometbing  that  is  complète  ;  as  a  being  degener- 
ated  by  the  force  of  habit  and  perverted  through  the  power 
of  sin  ;  no,  but  as  a  man,  as  a  beiag  ought  to  be  that  is  cre- 
ated  in  Cbd's  image,  and  is  not  a  caricature  of  sometbing  that 
is  perfect.  The  désire  to  find  this  idéal  constitutes  nothing 
less  than  a  profound  and  painful  longing  of  the  human  heart. 
Even  the  boy  faintly  discerns  the  holy  and  exalted  forms  of 
snch  an  idéal,  and  while  eagerly  reading  his  book  of  heroes,  is 
often  led  to  believe  that  he  bas  fouud  it.  Now  in  this  one, 
then  in  that  one  of  his  companions,  he  thinks  he  bas  discoT- 
ered  the  one  who  answers  to  the  dream  of  his  child  years. 
But  ère  long  the  sorrowf  ul  hour  of  disappcmitment  fails  not  in 
coaûng,  the  halo  that  encirded  the  head  of  his  friend  is  dis- 
sipated,  and  soon  the  painful  truth  becomes  apparent  that  bis 
friend  is  just  as  poor  and  infirm  as  other  mortals. 

But  after  ail  the  voice  that  is  in  us  will  not  always  remain 
silent,  and  no  human  child  is  born  so  poor  and  infirm  that  it 
will  not  be  able  to  perçoive  its  tones.    Indeed,  our  friendship, 
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our  love,  on  what  else  do  they  live  and  iind  nourishment,  but 
on  and  in  the  faith  that  even  in  this  world  tbe  idéal  eau  yet  be 
realized.  And  we  are  taught  bj  this  that  the  most  lamentable 
dégradation  of  human  nature,  however  proud  you  may  be  of 
that  nature,  is  exhibited,  when  you  bave  converted  yourself  to 
the  belief  that  virtue  is  only  an  empty  dreara,  and  the  picture 
hère  presented  is  only  the  illusion  of  inexperienced  youth. 
But  where  hâve  we  found  this  image  most  alive  ?  Whither 
may  the  voice  of  the  heart,  that  is  so  mighty  and  so  holy, 
guide  us  ?  We  who  are  Ohristians,  believe  that  they  point  to 
Jésus  of  Nazareth,  who  laid  down  bis  life.for  tbe  righteous* 
ness  of  many.  We  bave  no  choice  left  us  in  this  matter.  We 
must  either  ignore  this  voice,  or  allow  it  to  direct  to  Christ  ; 
for  I  known  not  to  whom  else  it  can  refer.  Hence  we  believe 
that  in  Obrist  the  idéal  bas  become  a  reality. 

But  that  wliich  we  seek  is  not  a  dead  idéal,  nor  a  god  en- 
closed  in  a  phantom  body,  who  bas  passed  through  ail  the  con- 
ditions of  this  world,  through  such  a  life  as  ours  ;  but  we 
would  rather  seek  an  image  that  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
us,  that  felt  and  realized  as  we  feel  and  realize,  one  that  strug- 
gled  and  endured  as  we  struggie  and  endure,  ^'  boue  of  my 
bone  and  flesb  of  my  flesh."  Hence  it  is  that  Obrist  stands 
80  near  to  us,  and  we  can  say  with  the  author  of  Hebrews, 
<<  For  we  bave  not  a  high  priest  that  cannot  be  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  one  that  bath  been  in  ail 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  And  herein 
lies  the  power  of  bis  example  in  that  be  himself  realized  the 
very  same  sufferings  on  account  of  which  be  would  comfort 
us,  and  that  be  himself  bas  endured  the  vèry  same  tempta- 
tions  which  be  bids  us  resist. 

But  the  things  which  we  call  temptations  were  surely  not 
temptations  such  as  came  to  Jésus.  If  our  inner  life  were 
nothing  but  a  wrestling  place  of  sensual  desires,  we  might  say 
it  was  a  temptation,  but  really  it  is  nothing  less  than  sin  itself. 
No  one  will  présume  to  attribute  such  feelings  to  the  heart  of 
Jésus,  nor  look  on  bim  as  a  man  who,  by  painful  eflforts,  main* 
tained  bis  virtue.  Yet  bis  temptations  were  not  such  as  seemed 
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désirable  to  commoa  siuful  aad  corrupt  humau  nature.  Had 
we  been  tempted  as  ke  was,  it  would  hâve  been  no  siii  in  us. 
And  yet  tliere  is  great  weight  in  the  words  of  the  Scriptores  : 
^  One  that  Iiatk  been  in  ail  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet 
without  sin.''  Still  we  do  not  désire  to  turn  the  evangelist's 
account  into  a  mère  shadow  picture.  Those  ways  that  lay  so  - 
temptingly  before  him,  when  he  commeneed  his  mission,  must 
surely  hare  seemed  to  him  very  désirable,  even  though  he 
never  raised  a  foot  in  order  to  tread  them.  And  even  had  he 
foUowed  them,  they  would  hâve  been  wrong  ways  to  him,  and 
diverted  him  from  his  true  calling,  though  to  us  they  might 
hâve  appeared  as  paths  of  virtue. 

This  twofold  peculiarity  of  the  temptations  of  Jésus  is  in- 
deed  deserving  of  further  considération. 

I.  <<  ir  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  command  Ihat  thèse  stones 
become  bread."  This  was  the  tempter's  first  effort.  But  we 
are  constrained  to  ask,  In  what  did  the  temptation  consist  ? 
If  it  were  only  the  désire  to  satisfy  a  momeutary  want,  then 
this  temptation  seems  to  be  something  more  suitable  to  be 
held  out  to  children  than  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  But  if 
it  is  an  act  of  necessity,  neoessary  to  préserve  life,  wliy  then  I 
am  unable  to  see  wherein  lies  the  sin.  Hence  more  is  meant 
by  the  word  bread  than  simply  food  thut  is  to  be  eaten.  Man's 
bread  is  his  house  and  hearth,  his  wife  and  chîld,  his  possess- 
ions and  his  happiness,  in  fact  ail  tliat  contributes  to  his  com- 
for(  and  well-being.  To  use  the  heavenly  gifts  bestowed  for 
higher  purposes  in  order  to  minister  to  sensuous  pleasures, 
becomes  often  a  great  temptation,  i^nd  really  signifies  more 
than  to  désire  bread  when  one  is  hungry.  This  was  the  same 
kind  of  a  temptation  which  confronts  every  one  as  he  begins 
a  high  career,  and  just  such  a  temptation  as  Ohrist  encoun- 
tered.  In  fact  it  was  a  temptation  of  an  entirely  différent 
kind  from  that  mentioned  in  the  Greek  fable,  where  Hercules 
is  called  on  to  choose  between  virtue  and  vice.  Such  a  choice 
was  never  set  before  Ohrist.  No,  it  was  reserved  for  him  to 
choose  between  the  joyous  life  and  customs  in  which  the  divine 
will  had  placed  him,  and  the  difficull  and  almost  hopeless  road 
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that  led  to  Golgatha.  Oa  which  side  now  do  we  iind  tbe 
teniptation  ?  There  was  a  choice.  His  mind,  swayed  hj  surg- 
ing  billows  of  thougbt,  led  hitn  into  the  dosert,  where  he  lia- 
gered  in  solitude  for  îorty  days,  meditating  on  the  plan  that 
should  necessarily  make  his  life  a  louesome  one.  Hère  during 
tha'u  time  he  saw  no  friendly  human  countenance,  and  ho  now 
began  to  expérience  a  foretaste  of  his  painful  career.  ^^  He 
was  with  the  wild  beasts,"  says  one  evangelist  ;  ^'  the  birds 
bave  their  nests  and  the  foxes  their  dens,  but  the  son  of  man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head."  And  he  felt  that  as  were 
thèse  forty  days,  so  should  be  his  life  ;  that  wherever  he  may 
be,  while  engaged  in  this  calling,  he  will  be  in  the  désert,  a 
suffering  one  in  the  midst  of  affluence,  a  lonely  wanderer  in 
the  busy  marts  of  traffio.  He  will  travel  up  and  down  the 
country,  plucking  his  food  from  the  trees  that  grow  by  the 
roadside  ;  he  will  hide  himself  as  he  hears  the  foolish  impré- 
cations of  the  multitude,  and  as  he  discerns  the  evil  intentions 
of  the  leaders  of  the  people.  He  will  seek  rest  with  the  poor- 
est  of  the  land,  if  not  with  the  beasts.  There  will  be  no 
frieud  at  hand  to  help  him  bear  even  half  his  sorrows.  Alone, 
by  himself,  and  yet  carrying  tlie  world  in  his  heart.  No  one 
to  help  and  comfort  him  by  day,  nor  watch  with  him  in  the 
night  in  Gethsemane.  Aye,  there  were  those  who  were  very 
near  to  him,  who  accompanied  him  on  his  wanderings,  how 
mucîh  he  had  to  say  to  them,  but  they  were  not  able  to  un- 
derstand  and  to  bear  it  ! 

Such  thoughts  as  thèse  might  possibly.  in  ail  their  bitter- 
ness,  rise  up  before  him,  especially  as  he  had  fasted  forty  days 
in  the  désert,  and  was  suffering  with  Imnger.  Then  there 
arose  in  him  the  désire  for  that  which  makes  life  worth  living 
for  man,  after  that  which  is  daily  bread  to  our  soûl,  and  with- 
ont  which  it  must  necessarily  perish.  ^<  If  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God  ?  "  resounded  the  voice  on  ail  sides  of  him,  and  as  it 
continued  it  seemed  more  dismal  than  if  it  had  proceeded 
from  the  last  of  mortals. 

Yet  ail  this  lay  within  his  reach,  just  as  it  did  to  any  mor- 
tal  under  tlie  sun.    In  order  to  make  bread  out  of  stones  ail 
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that  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  was  to  use  his  wonderful 
gifts  What  a  fulness  of  domestic  comfort  and  pure  human 
joys  was  it  not  iu  his  power  to  attain  !  And  why  should  he 
not  give  ear  to  tins  voice  of  his  heart  ?  Is  it  not  inwoven 
with  everything  that  since  the  days  of  his  childhood  was  to 
him  lovely  and  holy  ?  Why  should  he  not  wend  his  way  to 
the  homes  of  the  companions  of  his  childhood  ?  Would  not 
his  father  and  mother  shed  tears  of  joy  when  they  saw  him 
return  to  the  ways  and  callings  of  other  men,  and  use  his 
heavenly  gifts  in  advancing  worldly  industries  ?  Prosperity 
and  riches  would  then  pour  on  him,  he  would  become  the 
prîde  of  his  family,  the  ruler  of  his  native  city,  and  instead  of 
being  a  homeless  wanderer,  it  now  lies  in  his  power,  with 
father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  to  establish  a  sano- 
tuary  of  family  life  such  as  would  really  be  blessed  of  Ood. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  should  he  not  see  fit  to  return,  he 
must  surely  give  up  ail  thèse  hopes  and  ail  that  he  dearly 
loved  and  cherished.  The  mother's  tears  flow  on  behalf  of 
the  child,  the  jeers  of  his  playmates  pursue  the  carpenter'a 
son.  His  nearest  relatives  pursue  him,  and  announce  that  he 
is  possessed.  And  when  perchance  on  a  certain  day  his 
mother  and  brethren  announce  themselves  at  the  door  of  the 
house  where  he  found  a  temporary  abode,  he  asks  the  ques- 
tion, "  Who  is  my  mother,  and  who  are  my  brethren  ?  "  And 
shall  not  he  who  sees  so  clearly  into  the  future,  bave  permis- 
sion to  chooso  ?  Why  should  it  be  a  temptation,  why  a  sin, 
to  choose  the  side  of  natural  comforts  and  enjoy  peaceful 
possession  of  them  ?  For  this  reason,  replied  the  Saviour, 
<'  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  erery  word  that 
proceedeth  ont  of  the  mouth  of  Ood."  This  is  the  true  word 
of  the  Spirit  to  us,  this  is  real  life  to  man,  true  bread  to  the 
soûl.  Woe  would  there  ha^e  been  to  him  had  he  dîsregarded 
the  message  that  God  had  sent  to  his  heart  !  And  woe  be  to 
e?ery  one  who  turns  away  from  his  idéal  in  order  to  serve 
Mammon.  Woe  be  to  erery  one  who  carries  the  conviction 
in  his  consciousness  that  he  is  fitted  by  Ood  for  a  certain  call- 
iug,  but  who  for  the  sake  of  earthly  advantage  heeds  not  that 
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Toioe.  Indeedy  such  a  lie  will  bear  with  crushing  force  upon 
his  whole  life.  Neither  gold  nor  possessions,  neither  wife  uor 
cliild,  will  allow  liim  to  forget  tliat  he  lias  lied  to  the  H0I7 
Spirit  that  is  in  him  ;  that  he  took  the  pearls  that  were  en- 
trusted  to  him  and  cast  tbem  before  the  swine  ;  that  he  used 
the  block  of  marble  out  of  which  he  was  to  lia?e  hewn  the 
image  of  a  god,  and  ail  that  he  wrought,  after  much  labor 
and  exertion,  was  a  feeding  trough  ! 

Therefore  it  was  a  temptation  that  came  through  the  voice 
of  the  evil  one, — ^^  If  thou  art  the  Sou  of  Ood,  command  that 
thèse  atones  become  bread  !  ''  For  such  a  purpose  he  was 
not  the  Son  of  God.  And  had  the  Lord  giveu  heed  to  that 
voice,  be  might,  indeed,  hâve  become  the  first  citizen  of  Naza- 
reth, but  the  world  would  hâve  remained  uusaved.  But  he 
conquered.  Behind  him  he  left  home,  fireside,  money,  pos- 
sessions, honor,  happiness.  He  was  impelled  onward  to  fulfil 
the  Word  which  God  had  spoken  to  him. 

II.  Into  what  a  mighty  deed  a  single  thought  sometimes 
develops  itself!  It  might  still  hâve  been  possible  for  the 
Lord  to  go  back  to  the  old  world  which  jet  sought  to  allure 
him.  But  now  it  lay  as  if  in  an  abyss  behind  him.  For  when 
a  great  aoul  once  makes  a  resolution,  that  resolution  consti- 
tutes  an  abyss,  and  there  is  no  bridge  over  which  that  soûl 
can  return  to  his  former  condition.  His  response  was  :  '^  Mau 
does  not  live  hj  bread  alone  ;  "  and  it  was  this  that  separated 
him  from  his  former  condition  in  life.  How  pitiable,  when 
compared  with  this,  are  the  manj  resolutions  which  we  daily 
make  and  as  often  break  !  It  occurs  but  seldom  that  the 
whole  purpose  of  life  is  changed  by  a  single  resolutiou.  Al- 
most  every  day  demands  a  new  résolve.  Afber  ail  it  is  casier 
for  a  noble  soûl  to  make  the  sacrifices  that  a  great  career  de- 
mands, than  really  to  hâve  the  conviction  become  iixed  in  the 
mind  that  a  great  destiuy  is  awaitiug  it.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  the  Lord  renounced  everything  that  seems  désirable  to 
the  natural  mau,  and  yet  his  lieart  was  filled  with  doubts  and 
timorous  feelings  as  to  whether  he  really  was  the  one  who 
should  carry  on  this  great  work.    Thou  hast  destroyed  for 
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thyself  one  world,  but  art  thou  sore  that  tliou  art  really  the 
one  who  is  able  to  establish  the  other  which  thou  hast  as  jet 
on\j  discerned  in  dreams. 

^^  Art  thou  the  Son  of  Ood  ?  "  resounds  once  more  the  voice 
of  the  tempter.  ^^  Art  thou  the  Messiah  ?  Art  thou  he  who 
will  rebuild  the  tabernacle  of  David,  which  is  now  in  ruins  ; 
whom  the  prophets  announced,  and  for  whom  Israël  is  wait- 
in^  ?  Art  thou  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  the  Eing  of  Power, 
the  rod  out  of  tho  stem  of  Jesse,  and  the  banner  for  ail  the 
nations  ?  'Art  thou  the  one  whom  Daniel  saw  in  the  human 
form,  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  ?  Art  thou  the  Son  of 
God  ?  "  How  much  casier  it  was  to  give  a  négative  answer  to 
the  first  question  of  the  tempter,  than  an  affirmative  one  to 
the  second.  Surely  the  greatest  temptation  that  can  corne  to 
us  is  to  lose  confidence  in  ourselves.  Thou  seest  what  is  nec- 
essary  in  order  that  poor  and  oppressed  humanity  may  be 
helped.  And  surelj  thou  art  anxious  to  help,  but  thou  hast 
doubts  as  to  whether  God  will  sustain  thee.  The  heart  rend- 
ing  cry  at  the  close  —  "  My  God,  my  God  !  why  hast  Thou  for- 
saken  me  ?  "  —  is  no  more  dreadful  than  were  the  terrible 
and  anxious  doubts  at  the  beginnins;  of  his  career.  Hâve  I 
been  the  chosen  One  ?  or,  bas  not  the  voice  within  me  been  a 
lie  ?    Where  shall  I  find  an  answer  to  this  question  ? 

^^  Then  the  devil  taketh  him  into  the  holy  city,  and  set  him 
on  the  pinuacle  of  the  temple,  and  saith  unto  him,  ^  If  thou 
art  the  Son  of  God,  cast  tliyself  down  :  for  it  is  written  He 
shall  give  His  angels  charge  concerning  thee  :  and  on  their 
hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  haply  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone.'  "  Hère  he  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 
Far  down  the  dizzy  depths  were  seen  the  bouses  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  holy  city.  ^'  If  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  whom 
Daniel  saw  riding  on  the  clouds,  guarded  by  légions  of  angels, 
then  cast  thyself  down  !  This  is  the  proof  that  will  dispel  ail 
thy  doubts.  If  the  angels  bare  thee  uninjured  down  the 
depths,  why  then  thou  hast  shown  thyself  in  power  ;  but  if 
thou  art  not  the  Promised  One,  why  then  the  carpenter's  son 
will  lie  below  dashed  in  pièces,  and  hereafter  be  free  from.all     t 
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his  doubts  and  torments.  God  will  then  hâve  rejected  tlie 
sacrifice." 

Once  more  Satan  whispered, — "  If  tliou  art  the  Son  of  God 
castthyself  down,  forit  is  written"  .  .  .  "  It  is  wrîtten,"  re- 
plîed  Jésus,  "  Tlioii  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.  Thou 
shalt  trust  in  God,  but  never  tempt  him."  To  cast  hirasolf 
from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  while  near  at  hand  there 
was  a  stairoase  that  led  down,  might  really  furnish  a  very 
simple  proof  of  Messiahship.  The  crowd  might  hâve  regard- 
ed  this  as  a  very  wonderrul  exhibition  of  power,  biit  ît  could 
surely  hâve  do:ie  nothing  in  advaucing  his  cause.  There  are 
other  depths  to  be  fathomed  besides  the  many  hundred  cubits 
of  the  temple  wall,  and  if  thou  hast  fathomed  thèse,  surely  no 
proof  ofstrength  that  simply  gratifies  an  idlo  curiosity  is  ne- 
cessary.  That  timidity  which  is  often  called  prudence,  must 
first  lead  to  the  edge  of  sin*s  dark  abyss,  before  the  Saviour 
regained  his  fuU  trust  in  God,  and  he  now  begins  to  realize 
from  whence  came  thèse  voices  that  would  turn  him  from  his 
calling.  The  fogs  of  doubt  hâve  been  dispelled  ;  ho  knows  on 
what  proof  bis  mission  hangs  ;  he  begins  now  to  realize,  to 
its  fuUest  extent  the  truth,that  to  walk  with  God  amongmen, 
and  as  a  man,  and  yet  continue  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  is  the 
most  wonderful  achievement.  The  trust  thus  imparted  will 
nevermore  départ  from  him.  When  mocked  and  sconrged,  so 
that  a  heathen  was  constrained  to  exclaim — **Behold  the 
man  !  "  the  tempter  might  once  more  ask  :  ''Art  thou  the  Sou 
of  God  î  "  and  the  answer  would  come  as  readily  as  before  — 
"  Tliou  say'st  !  " 

III.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Lord  made  the  sacrifice  which 
the    accomplishment  of   his  great  work   demanded.      He 
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What  ways  was  he  to  adopt  ia  order  to  further  this  end  ? 
Whatpower  was  he  to  setîii  motion  in  order  to  iraprove  the 
présent  condition  of  things,  a  condition  in  which  the  soûls  of 
men  seem  to  lie  hopelessiy  crippled  ?  With  which  of  the 
mighty  ones  of  the  land,  with  which  of  the  rulinjj^  parties 
shall  he  enter  into  a  covenant  and  thus  find  the  proper  spirere 
of  action.  But,  behold,  hère  cornes  once  more  the  prince  of 
this  world,  saying,  —  "  Cast  thyself  into  the  surging  billows 
of  this  âge,  into  the  flood  tide  of  events,  for  a  swimmer  like 
thee  can  never  sink  !  For  an  éloquence  like  thîne,  which  so 
efféctively  crushed  the  Pbarisees  ;  for  taotics  like  thine,which 
are  ablo  to  ward  off  and  avoid  ail  cunniugly  devised  traps,  are 
at  this  day  ofgreater  value  thau  sceptre  and  sword  !  Itis 
true  that  thou  wilt  unchain  my  démons  that  are  now  lying 
bonnd  and  asieep  among  the  masses,  but  yet  thou  wilt  be  able 
to  use  and  direct  them  according  to  thy  mind.  Look  thou 
but  down  into  this  seething  time  !  Away  down  in  the  earth 
there  is  heard  the  low  rumbling  that  preceeds  the  earth- 
qaake !  " 

^'  Again,  the  devil  taketh  him  into  an  exceeding  high  moun- 
tain,  and  showeth  him  ail  the  kingdoms  of  tlie  world  and  the 
glory  of  them."  ^'Look  thou  toward  the  south  where  the  Ara- 
bians  are  at  war  with  the  Romans  !  Dost  thou  hear,  in  the 
distance,  the  tramp,  tramp  of  the  Parthian  hordes  ?  Seest 
thou  in  thy  own  land  the  eyes  that  flash  with  intense  fierceness 
as  they  contemplate  the  Roman  garrisons  ?  The  sons  of  Eph- 
raim,  keeping  up  a  constant  warfare  in  the  mountains  ;  how 
they  tantalizo  the  cohorts  ?  Hearest  thou  the  marching  of 
the  légions  as  they  come  from  Oœsarea  ?  Behold  the  raging 
storm  !  It  is  I  who  am  marching  through  the  seething  nations, 
leading  on  the  Orient  against  mighty  Rome  !  FoUow  now 
the  track  of  my  chariot,  unité  thyself  with  the  patriots  of  thy 
people,  and  thou  wilt  stand  foremost  among  them  ail  !  For 
thete  Scribes  and  Pharisees  are  only  agitators,  but  as  soon  as 
the  storm  begins  to  rage  through  the  rigging  they  will  forth- 
with  leave  the  ship.  Then  is  tlie  time  for  thee  to  seize  the  belm, 
and  raise  the  Messianic  banner  on  high.     The  spirit  of  rerolt 
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rages  throughout  the  land.  Thou  wilt  force  the  Romans  to  the 
bordera  of  thesea,  and  after  the  Messiaiiic  kingdom  is  estab- 
lished  then  there  will  be  Urne  enough  for  thee  to  iustruct  and 
convert  humanîty." 

And  what  is  the  first  round  of  the  ladder  that  leads  to  this 
power  ?  "  Why,  bow  down  and  worship  me,  the  spîrît  of  the 
âge  !  What  I  bid  thee  do,  that  call  thou  good  !  Striée  to  se- 
cure  the  favor  of  the  multitude  !  Bow  thyself  before  the 
people's  rulers  and  their  courtiers  !  Fall  down  and  worship 
me,  and  I  will  bestow  on  thee  ail  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
and  their  glory  !  " 

Then  said  Jésus  to  him  —  ''  Get  thee  hence,  Satan  ;  for  it 
is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  Ood,  and  him 
only  slialt  thou  serve  !  "  "  Not  with  fire  and  blood  is  the  gar- 
den  of  Ood  to  be  fertilized.  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
Not  with  the  cunning  and  intrigue  is  it  to  be  established." 

The  way  that  leads  to  the  kingdom  of  God  is  indeed  harder 
to  travel  than  the  broad  avenues  of  the  spirit  of  the  âge.  Oon- 
sider  but  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which  the  Lord  hère  so 
clearly  sets  forth.  To  a  people  that  chafes  under  the  heavy 
yoke  of  the  stranger,  and  is  goaded  on  to  fierce  revenge,  he 
comes  and  announces  to  them  their  inaliénable  rights  on  this 
wise  :  ''  Blessed  are  the  peacemaker»  ;  for  they  shall  be  call- 
ed  the  Sons  of  God."  "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth."  But  that  was  not  the  place  where  this 
message  would  be  heeded  ;  it  was  not  where  the  great,  the 
noble  and  the  proud  were  pressing  for  récognition  ;  it  was  not 
where  ail  thèse  were  busily  engaged  in  rearing  the  fun- 
eral  pyre  which  in    the   course    of  time   was   to  consume 
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seeds  that  he  has  thus  reared  will  be  soattered  over  land  and 
sea.  And  when  then  the  old  world  wilI  bave  become  the 
heap  of  ruina  which  the  great  oues  or  tbis  âge  are  uow  seeking 
to  make  it,  tben  will  burst  forth  the  buds  and  blossoms  tbat 
bave  been  planted  by  that  almost  forgotten  Rabbi,  who,  — 
we  know  not  fally  why  he  should  hâve  been  —  was  crucified, 
—  Jésus  of  Nazabeth. 

From  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  which  Satan  carried  him 
could  be  seeu  ail  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  But  Christ's 
point  of  vision  was  far  higher.  He  could  see  beyond  the  cen- 
turies, and  he  knew  well  what  was  to  corne  to  pass.  From 
this  point  of  vision  how  small  do  ail  the  things  appe  ir  that 
now  seem  to  us  so  great.  That  which  is  to  us  the  end  and 
aiin  of  life, —  peace,  comfort,  happiness,  —  was  to  him,  on 
his  life's  journey,  ouly  a  hampering  burden  ;  that  which  is  to 
us  praiseworthy  prudence  and  modération,  is  in  his  sight  noth- 
ing  else  but  a  want  of  confidence  in  Ood  ;  that  which  seems  to 
us  to  be  the  wisdom  of  life,  is  in  his  estimation  high  trea* 
son  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  thus  has  he  torn  up  the 
last  worldly  roots  and  fibers  of  the  heart's  purposes  and  de- 
sires. ^^Then  the  devil  leaveth  him,  and  behold  angels  came 
and  ministered  uuto  him." 

Translated  by  Bev  Edward  Smiley, 


Article  XXVI. 

The  Logic  of  the  Immortal  Life. 

The  domain  of  theology  furnishes  no  thème  that  touches  so 
profoundly  the  dcarest  interests  of  mankind  as  the  question  of 
human  destiny.  To  every  serions  mind  that  believes  in  the 
continued  existence  of  the  soûl  beyond  the  tomb  this,  above 
ail  others,  must  assume  the  gravest  magnitude  and  challenge 
the  most  earnest  attention.  What  scènes  lie  beyond  the  sun- 
set  of  our  earthly  lives  ?    To  what  shores  are  thèse  contrary 
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winds  and  beating  stormson  the  sea  of  time,  driving  this  ship 
of  our  immortal  being  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  those  oondi- 
tions  and  surroundings  that  are  reserved  for  the  race  of  man 
in  the  unseen  world  ?  Thèse  are  questions  in  regard  to  which 
no  thoughtful  person  eau  be  entirelj  indiffèrent.  The  soûl 
itself  in  its  présent  prison  house  of  bondage,  pleads  for  light. 
The  long  procession  of  bereaved  ones  standing  over  the  graves 
of  their  beloved,  cry  out  with  bleeding  and  aching  hearts  for 
solution.  The  deepest  spiritual  needs  and  the  hi^çhest  moral 
interests  of  humanitj  alike  demand  an  ansver.  Among  ail 
the  subjects  that  now  agitate  either  the  secular  or  the  relig- 
ious  world  what  one,  indeed,  more  than  this,  is  worthy  of  so- 
ber  thought  and  investigation  ?  What  one  that  involves  such 
solemn  and  tremendous  issues,  or  comes  so  near  the  hearts  of 
mortal  beings  ? 

And  trae  to  the  wants  and  instincts  of  his  nature  there  has 
probablj  existed  no  question  that  has  so  often  been  the  thème 
in  the  past  of  spéculation  and  controversj  by  man  as  tliis. 
Around  it  has  revolved  the  most  anxious  thought  and  the  most 
earnest  inquiries  of  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  being.  His 
cùriositj  has  been  awakoned  and  his  love  of  the  marvelous 
inteusely  ezcited  as  he  bas  looked  toward  the  immortal  sphère. 
He  has  attempted  to  lift  the  dark  curtains  that  hide  it  from 
his  vision  and  to  gaze  in  upon  its  sublime  mjsteries.  The 
teachings  of  the  revealed  word  hâve  not  been  deemed  sufficient 
to  satisfy  his  inquisitive  search.  General  statements  of  truth 
in  regard  to  it  hâve  not  responded  to  ail  the  earnest  aspirations 
of  his  soûl.  Hence  where  révélation  has  not  shed  its  Iight,and 
reason  dares  not  tread,  or  is  too  weak  to  climb,  his  imagination 
has  soared  on  etherial  wings  to  régions  of  cloud  and  mist,  and 
returned  with  some  nicely  arranged  hypothesis  or  fancy  col- 
ored  theory  and  demanded  for  it  a  place  among  tlie  veriiies 
of  religions  faith  or  hastened  to  incorporate  it  into  the  frame- 
work  of  a  creed.  To  such  an  eztent  has  man  carried  his 
spéculations  in  this  direction,  tliat  he  assumes,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  speak  with  oracular  knowledge  of  ail  the  détails  of 
the  soul's  future  history  —  to  profess  the  utmost  familiaritv 
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with  the  scènes,  inhabttants  and  employments  of  the  post 
mortem  state  —  to  détermine  the  capacity  of  each  diseinbod- 
îed  spirit —  the  exact  measure  of  its  enjoyment  and  misery — 
in  a  Word  to  know  even  more  about  the  scènes  and  transac- 
tions of  the  unseen  world,  than  he  does  about  the  geography 
and  history  of  the  globe  on  which  he  lîves. 

The  primary  cause,  we  believe,  that  lies  at  the  root  of  not  a 
small  number  of  visionary  spéculations  of  this  character  as 
well  as  of  many  gross  errors  that  surround  this  subject,  con- 
sista in  not  taking  into  account  the  vast  and  unspeakable  dis- 
similarity  that  must  exist,  in  tlie  nature  of  things,  between 
the  two  worlds  —  or  in  other  words  the  assumption  that  there 
is  little  or  no  diflference  between  the  moral  conditions  of  this 
earthly  life  and  the  immortal  sphère.  For  instance,  those 
théories  that  assert  either  the  temporary  or  the  permanent 
existence  of  sin  in  the  future  life,  ail  start  with  the  hypothe- 
sis  that  man  is  essentially  the  same  being,  possessing  the 
same  wants,  passions,  feelings,  surrounded  by  the  same  cir* 
cumstances,  controlled  and  influenced  by  the  same  motives, 
having  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  knowledge,  dominated 
by  the  same  evil  tendencies  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave, 
that  mark  too  oiten  with  sad  and  dark  Unes  his  mortal  ca- 
reer.  Equipped  at  the  very  threshhold  with  a  postulate  so 
sweeping  and  audacious,  there  are  no  limits  to  tlie  number  or 
to  the  character  of  the  celestial  structures  that  the  imagina- 
tion may  rear,  or  to  the  kind  of  pictures  it  may  paint  upon 
them.  On  such  a  basis  the  most  (anciful  dogmas  might  be 
multiplied  to  any  extent  and  find  ample  justification,  not  ex- 
cluding  the  one  most  venerated  and  prominent  in  evaugelical 
quarters  —  the  doctrine  which  asserts  the  permanent  fossili- 
zation  of  sinful  seuls  with  ail  its  attendant  séquences,  endless 
sonow  and  crime. 
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the  same  f orms  of  weakness  and  error  in  that  life  that  belong 
to  this  terrestrial  euviroument,  then  no  conclusion  is  more 
inévitable  than  that  moral  evil,  with  ail  its  inséparable  and 
fearful  adjuncts,  will  be  one  of  the  conspicuous  features  of 
that  life,  and  the  prospect  of  its  final  overtbrow  and  destruc- 
tion is  rendered  a  dark  and  dubious  question.  Similar  con- 
ditions necessarily  produce  or  imply  similar  results  ;  and  the 
serpent  sin  once  admittted  within  the  opened  gâtes  of  the 
celestial  life,  with  equal  encouragement  andfacilities  for  pros- 
ecutiug  its  unholj  work,  and  multiplying  its  numerous  prog- 
enj  that  it  possessed  on  earth,  there  can  exist  but  slight,  if 
any  grounds,  for  ezpecting  its  final  extinction.  It  causes, 
therefore,  no  surprise  that  the  advocates  of  eternal  sin  should 
entrench  themselves  in  a  fortress  so  secure  and  impregnable. 
It  is  the  chief  citadel  of  their  strength,  and  one  from  which 
they  canuot  be  easilj  dislodged,  particularlj  bj  those  who  oo- 
cupy  the  same  ground  of  view,  and  use  weapons  tempered 
by  the  same  beat  and  run  in  the  same  mould.  The  mar?el 
rather  is,  that  believers  in  a  larger  hope  should  be  led  into 
this  same  fatal  snare,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  existence 
of  sin  in  the  immortal  state,  by  which  they  essentially  weak- 
en  their  own  défenses  and  furnish  no  little  aid  and  encour- 
agement to  the  enemy.  Assuming  such  a  position  they  act- 
ually  tetter  their  own  limbs,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  their 
opponenf  s  a  formidable  instrument  of  theological  warfare  that 
threatens  to  destroy  the  fouudations  of  their  own  faith,  or  at 
least,  to  dim,  in  a  measure,  its  glorious  light.  In  fiact  there 
can  be  no  positive  assurance  that  man's  second  and  eternal 
Eden,  can  be  made  any  more  secure  from  the  slimy  trail  of 
the  serpent  than  the  first,  unless  God  has  placed  at  its  shining 
gâtes  the  angel  of  his  merciful  Providence,  with  flaming 
sword,  to  dispute  forever  its  entrauce.  Possession  once 
gained,  it  could  assert  its  title  to  permanent  occupation  on  the 
ground  of  "  the  nature  of  things,"  the  "  freedom  of  the  will," 
or  what  is  more  probable,  by  that  form  of  argument  com- 
monly  used  by  its  friends,  and  which  is  termed,  **  reasoning 
from  analogy." 
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Independent  of  the  testimonies  of  the  revealed  word,  the 
grand  fact  of  immortality  itself,  throws  no  dim  or  iusignificaut 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  future  life.  It  suggests,  at  least,  to 
a  large  degree,  the  character  of  thèse  conditions  that  must 
necessarilj  appertain  to  such  a  life.  It  tacitly  implies  the 
kind  of  circumstances  that  must  accompany  and  influence  the 
soûl  in  its  eternal  state.  It  forces,  with  noondaj  clearness, 
upon  the  conviction,  the  expressive  fact  that  such  a  state  ia 
aU  its  essential  psjchical  features,  must  be  the  complète  re- 
versai of  our  présent  existence,  and  that  man  in  passing  from 
time  to  etemitj  must  enter  upon  entirely  new  scènes,  and  be 
subject  to  whoUj  new  conditions.  One  is  mortal,  temporarj, 
material,  veiled,  a  dark  imprisonment  with  ail  the  clogs  and 
hindrances  of  the  flesh,  while  the  other  is  immortal,  eternal^ 
celestial,  unveiled,  an  entire  émancipation  from  ail  earthly 
and  sensual  environments.  Consequently,  ail  the  circum- 
stances of  that  more  ;ilorious  and  wonderful  life,  must  présent 
a  marvellous  and  decided  oontrast  to  the  disabilities  and  im^ 
pediments  of  our  mortal  lot. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  anything  in  our  prés- 
ent expérience  or  kno^ledge  bj  which  to  illustrate  the  great 
and  stupendons  change  that  must  take  place  in  the  surround- 
ings  of  the  soûl  as  it  casts  off  tins  burden  of  clay.and  sweeps 
out  into  the  régions  of  perpétuai  life  and  light.  We  ean  im- 
agine to  some  extent  the  feelings  of  astonishment  and  delight 
that  a  person  who  had  beeu  born  blind,  and  after  living  many 
years  in  that  darkened  state,  should  be  suddenly  restored  to 
sight,  to  hâve  unveiled  before  him  ail  at  once  the  fuU  glory^ 
Ireedom  and  beauty  of  a  bright  June  day.^    We  can  under- 

^Sinee  writing  the  above,  we  bave  met  in  the  courte  of  our  readlug  with  an  aocount 
of  an  aotnal  oase  where  a  yoang  lady  wat  restored  to  sight  who  had  been  born  blind. 
The  writer  says,  **  To  deecribe  the  sensations  of  the  young  lady  when  the  first  wel- 
oome  ray  of  light  entered  her  hitherto  sigfatless  orbs,  would  be  beyond  our  power.  la 
an  instant,  as  if  by  magie,  the  idea  of  material  things  whicb  she  had  cherished  (br  so 
many  years«  through  the  sensé  of  feellng,  were  entombed  in  memory.    A  new  and 
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Stand  in  some  faint  degree  the  sensations  of  that  person,  who 
was  boni,  as  some  are,  in  a  deep  coal  mine,  and  who  never 
saw  nor  even  heard  of  the  light  of  the  sun  or  the  grandeur 
of  the  universe,  and  who  in  coming  out  of  that  long  impris- 
onment,  is  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  a  new  world. 
But  thèse  illustrations  can  give  us  no  adéquate  idea  of  the 
sensations  which  the  soûl  must  expérience  as  it  wings  its  eter- 
nal  fligbt  to  scènes  infinitelj  more  grand  and  beautiful  than 
this  world  can  furnish. 

And  now  the  important  question  that  confronls  the  mind 
is,  whether  it  is  at  ail  possible  that  the  soûl  can  expérience 
such  a  change  simply  in  its  environments  —  a  change  from 
this  oomparatively  midnight  blindness  and  the  mortal  encum- 
brances  of  this  earthlj  existence  to  the  life,  glory  and  spir- 
itualitj  of  the  immortal  realm  without  some  considérable  ad- 
vantage  to  its  moral  progress  and  interests  ?  Whether  there 
18  not,  in  the  simple  change  of  worlds,  the  ^^  promise  and 
potency  *'  of  awakened  moral  consciousness  and  higher  spir- 
itual development?  We  shall  without  doubt  be  reminded 
that  man  enters  upon  another  life  essentiallj  the  same  being 
that  he  is  hère,  that  he  has  the  same  moral  character,  and 
that  the  simple  convejance  of  the  spirit  to  an  immortal  rési- 
dence, Works  no  change  in  its  already  established  desires  and 
tendencies. 

Admitted  that  the  mère  act  of  transfer  from  one  world  to 
another  has  no  regonerative  force,  and  that  the  spirit  is  in 
precisely  the  same  moral  condition  as  when  it  left  its  mortal 
abode,  still  the  truth  remains,  that  as  a  resuit  of  this  trans- 
ter,  this  spirit  enters  upon  an  absolutely  new  existence,  re- 
leased  from  a  thousand  physical  barriers  that  prevented  its 

'  I  see  yoa,  Oh,  how  white  yon  look!  *  Sabseqaently  she  notioed  a  pair  of  brau 
candlestlcks  in  the  room,  and  inqaired  wbat  they  were.  On  bein$;  infonned,  she  waa 
inoredoloos.    The  Ideas  whioh  she  had  fonned  of  a  oandlestick  were  far  dUXbrent  from 
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upward  mardi,  placed  under  new  and  more  favorable  circum- 
stances,  endowed  wîth  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  spiritual 
things,  discerna  God  and  the  great  facts  of  the  celestial  life 
and  of  His  own  nature  in  a  new  and  transcendent  light.  And 
can  it  be  justly  affirmed  that  a  change  of  ^  charactor  so  extra- 
ordinarj  as  tbis,  will  furnish  no  incentive  to  spiritual  im- 
provement,  no  stimulus  or  aid  to  a  better  life  ?  Is  it  at  ail 
probable  that  the  soûl  awaking  into  this  wondrous  light  and 
glorj  of  immortality  will  expérience  no  more  change,  be 
stirred  bj  no  new  thoughts,  quickened  bj  no  heavenlj  aspira- 
tions, impressed  bj  no  sensé  of  admiration  and  gratitude, 
mingled  with  tender  love  and  delight  to  the  A.uthor  of  its  be- 
ing  7  Such  a  wild  hypothesis  can  find  no  support  except  in 
the  brain  of  a  person  where  préjudices  defy  the  plainest  dic- 
tâtes of  reason. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  circumstances  in  themselves  pos- 
sess  no  moral  quality,  still  none  will  question  the  potent  influ- 
ence they  exert  in  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  will,  and 
by  that  means  become  indirectly  the  determining  élément  of 
character,  and  an  important  factor  in  the  décision  of  the  most 
vital  issues.  They  create  motives,  suggest  courses  of  action, 
ahape  the  current  of  thought  and  purpose,  and  oftentimes  irre- 
sistibly  détermine,  at  least,  the  mortal  fate  of  men  and  na- 
tions. This  présent  world  is  filled  with  ten  thousand  facts 
demonstrating  the  suprême  prédominance  of  circumstances 
in  giving  shape  to  human  conduct  and  life.  To  doubt  that 
Personal  character  is  essentially  modified  by  one^s  earthly 
allotments,  would  contradict  the  lessons  of  ail  past  history 
and  one^s  own  expérience.  It  may  be  better  or  it  may  be 
worse,  that  will  dépend  upon  the  nature  of  the  associations 
and  influences  under  which  the  individual  is  placed.  The 
work  of  moral  reform  is  based  upon  this  idea,  and  every  pul- 
pit  eoboes  tbis  plain  principle  that  the  chances  for  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  vicions  are  increased   hv  thair  rAmnval  tn 
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elling  scènes  and  midnight  revels.  But  the  worst  man  inhab- 
itating  the  lowest  purliens  of  sin  stands  a  better  chance  of 
reformation  by  being  transferred  to  better  moral  environ- 
ments.  England  for  the  last  fifty  years  bas  been  transporting 
her  criminals  to  Australia.  This  class  of  persons  includes, 
of  course,  the  most  depraved  portion  of  her  population  —  the 
outcasts  of  Society,  those  who  are  guilty  of  every  species  of 
crime,  and  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  community.  Ban- 
ished  from  their  native  country,  they  form  a  colony  of  their 
own  in  a  distant  island.  The  resuit  is  that  this  criminal  class 
are  morally  benefitted  by  the  change.  In  their  new  homes, 
under  new  circumstances,  they  become,  as  a  whole,  orderly 
and  upright  citizens.  A  decided  change  takes  place  in  their 
moral  characters. 

Conceding,  therefore,  that  the  moral  condition  of  the  seul 
is  precisely  the  same  after,  as  préviens  to  its  introduction  inVo 
the  immortal  life,  are  we  not  in  our  estimate  of  its  future 
course  to  give  due  weight  to  the  amazing  différence  of  its 
surroundings  In  that  life  compared  with  its  terrestrial  envi- 
ronments  ?  Should  we  not  wisely  take  iiito  the  account  the 
wonderful  contrast  in  modes  of  life  and  organization  that 
follow  it  to  its  new  abode  7  We  must  assuredly  admit  that  a 
great  and  remarkable  change  has  occurred  in  thèse  respects, 
if  in  no  other.  And  in  a  moral  point  of  view  the  change  is 
decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  sin-burdened  humanity.  The 
Boul  has  entered  upon  an  entirely  new  existence  —  an  exist- 
ence that  is  as  much  unlike  the  présent  as  light  différa  from 
darkness»  or  the  spiritual  from  tlie  material  —  a  world  of  new 
opportunities,  new  powers,  grander  helps  and  possibilities. 
And  is  ail  this  to  count  for  nothing  in  our  theological  compu- 
tations  ?  Are  we  to  say  that  thèse  furnish  no  évidence  or 
prophecy  of  a  moral  rénovation  ?    It  seems  hardly  possible 
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and  sanitary  nature.  AU  the  tendencies  of  such  a  radical 
change  of  worlds,  are  in  the  interest  of  righteousness,  ail  its 
conditions  favorable  to  moral  victory,  ail  its  scènes  and  voices 
conspire  to  incite  and  assist  its  subjects  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion. 

As  we  hâve  alreadj  hinted,  the  course  tbat  vitiates  the  whole 
process  of  ratiocination  on  this  question,  is  the  assumption  that 
the  future  world  is  simply  a  counterpart  of  the  présent  ;  that 
man  will  be  liable  to  the  same  errors,  beset  hj  the  same  forms 
of  evil,  possess  the  same  desires  in  the  one  life  as  in  the 
other.  The  stereotyped  form  of  stating  the  question  is,  that 
since  man  is  a  sinner  in  this  life  he  will  therefore  be  a  sinner 
in  the  life  to  corne.  Archimedes  could  move  the  world  had 
he  a  place  on  which  to  rest  a  lever.  But  the  advocates  of  post 
mortem  sinfulness  in  their  theological  feat  of  proving  the 
truth  of  their  theory,  set  at  défiance  thèse  cool  calculations  of 
the  Greek  mathematician  ;  they  attempt  to  move  the  world  of 
thought  on  this  subject  without  any  fulcrum  or  base  at  ail. 
Any  kind  of  opinion  can  be  established  in  the  realm  of  truth 
provided  there  is  solid  data  on  which  to  build  the  superstruc- 
ture of  an  argument.  Certainly  no  déduction  can  be  more 
Sound,  than  that  if  the  immortal  life  is  anything  like  the  mor- 
tal,  then  the  same  moral  conditions  will  exist,  and  the  same 
conséquences  will  foUow  there  that  we  witness  hère.  But 
unfortunately  for  the  validity  of  the  argument  the  immortal 
life  is  totally  unlîke  the  mortal.  The  contrast  between  the 
two  States  of  being  is  vast  and  incomparable.  From  the 
nature  of  things  they  caunot  bear  the  slightest  analogy  to 
each  other.  In  ail  their  essential  constituent  qualities,  forms, 
and  structure,  they  must  diflFer  as  the  terrestrial  diflFers  from 
the  spiritual.  Wherein  then  is  the  justice  or  logic  of  the  state- 
ment  that  since  certain  eveuts  occur  în  this  world  they  must 
necessarily  transpire  in  the  next  ?     We  should  deem  that  ner- 
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fore  live  and  dress  in  the  same  manner.  And  what  wonld  be 
thought  of  the  déclaration  tliat  because  a  man  pursued  a  cer- 
tain secular  employaient  on  this  globe,  if  by  any  process  he 
sbould  become  a  résident  of  the  planet  Uranus,  he  would 
therefore  follow  the  same  employment  ?  His  long  training, 
tastes,  and  habits,  might  induce  him  to  take  up  his  old  occu- 
pation in  that  distant  world.  But  on  his  arrivai  there  he 
might  possibly  find  an  entirely  new  state  of  afifoirs,  a  complète 
change  of  physical  conditions,  a  new  class  of  people  with  dif- 
férent wants  and  ideas,  and  therefore  no  demand  whaterer  for 
anything  in  his  former  Unes  of  business.  What  then,  would 
this  emigrant  be  likely  to  follow  his  old  calling  in  his  new 
home  7  By  no  means.  And  why  ?  He  is  substantially  the 
same  person  that  he  was  on  this  globe.  The  circumstances, 
however,  are  not  substantially  the  same  ;  and  this  considéra- 
tion changes  the  whole  aspect  of  the  case.  And  finding  no 
use  for  his  brain  or  hands  in  the  old  channels,  his  talents  will 
develop  on  new  lines,  and  his  tastes  blossom  into  new  forms 
of  action. 

Thèse  are  but  faint  illustrations  of  the  untenable  nature  of 
the  proposition  that  sinco  certain  transactions  happen  \\  this 
earthly  state  under  certain  circumstances,  therefore  similar 
events  must  occur  in  the  future  life  under  new  and  altogether 
différent  conditions.  The  duUest  compréhension  must  discem 
the  weakness  of  such  logic.  And  yet  this  is  the  common 
ground  on  which  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  moral 
corruption  in  a  purely  immortal  life  is  maintained.  But  as 
it  will  be  seen,  the  force  of  the  argument  oonsists  chiefly  in 
the  amount  of  courage  that  is  displayed  in  assuming  ail  the 
necessary  data.  Not  admitting,  however,  the  validity  of  the 
assumption  which  makes  the  future  world  a  propotype  of  this 
corruptible  state,  we  arrive  at  a  widely  différent  conclusion. 
There  is  enclosed,  we  believe,  in  the  grand  fact  of  immortality, 
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change  which  strips  the  soûl  of  thèse  mortal  vestments  and 
clothes  it  with  a  spiritual  bodj,  that  removes  it  from  the 
dominion  of  its  earthly  appetites  and  infirmities,  and  trans- 
lates it  to  a  sphère  of  new  forces  and  new  révélations  and 
realities,  can  hâve  no  insignificant  influence  upon  its  moral 
status.  Such  a  change  not  onlj  implies  a  transformation  of 
worlds,  but  also,  in  many  important  relations,  a  radical  change 
in  ideasy  désires,  motives  and  activities. 

This  failure  to  give  due  weight  to  the  natural  possibilities 
and  indications  of  a  life  that  is  immortal,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  insensuous,  is  a  prolific  source  of  many  errors  ex- 
isting  in  the  Christian  church  on  this  gênerai  subject.  The 
church  has  been  slow  in  throwing  off  a  long  list  of  doctrinal 
corruptions  that  it  has  inherited  from  an  uncivilized  âge  and 
halfsavage  races.  Among  thèse  is  this  material  concep- 
tion of  the  future  state — that  a  change  of  worlds  causes  no 
particular  change  in  modes  of  thinking  and  living.  This  is 
the  barbarie  notion.  The  untutored  Indian  believed  on  his 
exit  from  this  life  that  he  should  go  to  pleasant  hunting 
grounds,  and  retain  the  faithful  Company  of  his  dog.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Hispauiola  located  their  elysium  in  a 
fertile  valley  abounding  with  grass,  delicious  fruits,  cool 
shades,  and  murmuring  rivulets.  The  Patagonians  held  that 
the  stars  are  their  translated  countrymen,  and  the  milky  way 
is  a  field  where  they  hunt  ostriches.  Scandinavians  believed 
that  those  who  died  in  battle  were  the  chosen  of  Odin, 

'*  Id  whoBO  halls  of  gold 
The  Steel  olad  ghoets  their  woDted  orgies  hold. 
Some  tannting  jest  begets  the  war  of  words  ; 
In  clamoroos  fray  they  grasp  their  gleaming  swords, 
ÀDd  as  apon  the  earth,  with  fierce  delight, 
By  tams  renew  the  banquet  and  the  âght. 

But  without  further  quotations  we  can  aver  in  fact  that  thèse 
material  and  sensuous  conceptions  of  a  future  state  were 
common  among  ail  barbarie  races  of  men.  And  this  idea 
that  the  future  world  is  simply  a  duplicate  of  the  présent, 
bullt  upon  the  same  plan,  run  in  the  same  grooves,  a  répéti- 
tion of  crime  and  wrong,  only  on  a  more  extended  and  hope- 
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less  plane,  that  pervades  much  of  Christian  theology,  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  thèse  savage  ideas.  And  it  is  hardly 
uecessary  to  add  that  not  until  more  consistent  views  are  en- 
tertained  concerning  the  mode  of  existence  beyond  the  grave 
— views  more  in  keeping  with  its  immaterial  structure  and 
spiritual  atmosphère,  can  there  be  in  tliese  visions  of  hope 
that  entereth  within  the  vail  any  increased  beauty  or  bright- 
uessy  or  in   the  theology  of  the  church  any  great  improve- 

ment. 

Jtev.  Vamum  Lincoln. 


Abticlb  XXVII. 
LawhreaherB*  Bightê  and  WrangB. 

Hb  upon  whom  the  law  had  its  grip  was,  in  the  old  day,  in 
the  worst  possible  straits.  The  offioers  of  the  law  had  no 
further  thought  than  to  secure  him,  and  he  must  dépend 
upon  hîs  friends  for  the  comforts,  even  the  nocessaries,  of 
life.  He  had  no  rights  which  any  were  bound  to  respect. 
As  soon,  however,  as  Christianity  became  a  power,  efforts 
were  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  in  prison, 
through  légal  enactment.  In  320,  A.  D.,  Oonstantine  direct- 
ed  that  '^  those  accused  of  crimes  should  be  examined  with 
promptness,  and  not  be  detained  in  confinement,  while  those 
arrested  should  be  confined  in  a  humane  manner.  The  cells 
should  be  furnished  with  means  for  light  and  air.  Persons 
under  accusation  should  not  be  put  into  jails,  nor  scourged, 
but  placed  under  military  arrest,  and  in  a  prison  open  to  the 
light."  Twenty  years  later  a  law  forbade  the  commingling 
of  the  sexes  in  a  common  jail.  Later  still,  local  magistrates 
and  church  officiais  were  directed  to  visit  the  prisons  regularly 
and  inquire  into  their  management. 

Thus  early  was  a  good  work  begun,  but  for  centuries  it  lan- 
guished.  Compare  the  condition  of  the  prisons  of  Europe  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  oentury  with  those  of  Borne  in 
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the  first.  Little  ther6  is  to  choose  between  tliem.  The  earlj 
English  novelists  give  us  glimpses  of  the  state  at  this  time  of 
affaire  in  the  English  jails  and  prison  houses.  It  must  be 
oonfessed,  however,  that  their  purpose  is  to  "  adorn  a  taie  '* 
and  not  to  "point  a  moral."  It  is  to  the  eternal  honor  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith  that  he  did  more  than  this.  This  impecuni- 
0U8  author  lived  too  near  the  yawning  prison  door  to  see 
notbing  but  the  humorous  or  dramatic  side  to  prison  life. 
When,  therefore,  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  he  sends  the 
good  doctor  to  prison,  it  is  with  a  distinct  moral  purpose,  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  good  vicar  are  undoubtedly  his  own. 
It  will  not  be  amiss  to  recall  some  of  his  thoughts  in  this  con- 
nection. 

"  It  were  highly  to  be  wished  that  législative  power  would 
thus  direct  the  law  rather  to  reformation  than  to  severitj  ; 
that  it  would  seem  convinced  that  the  work  of  eradicating 
crimes  is  not  bj  making  punishments  familiar  but  formida- 
ble. Then  instead  of  our  présent  prisons,  which  find  or 
make  raen  guilty  ;  which  enclose  wretches  for  the  commis- 
sion of  one  crime,  and  return  them,  if  returned  alive,  fitted 
for  the  perpétration  of  thousands  ;  we  should  see,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  places  of  pénitence  and  solitude,  where  the 
accused  might  be  attended  by  such  as  could  give  them  repen- 
tance,  if  guilty,  or  new  motives  to  virtue  if  innocent." 

Thèse  words  were  penned  as  early  as  1764,  and  a  pathetic 
interest  is  added  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  sale  of  this 
work  saved  its  author  from  incarcération  for  debt  to  his  land- 
lady. 

In  1773  John  Howard  began  his  visitations.  It  may  be 
uoted  that  Howard,  great  as  is  the  honor  due  him  for  his 
immortal  labors,  was  not  the  orîginator  of  this  work.  To  it, 
however,  to  a  far  larger  degree  than  any  other  man,  he  gave 
himself.  It  is  due  to  his  unselfish  dévotion,  his  unwearied 
persistency  and  his  unfaltering  courage  that  the  public 
were  made  aware  of  the  condition  of  the  inmates  of  the 
prisons  of  England  and  Continental  Europe.  When  he  en- 
tered  upon  his  philanthropie  work,  in  the  words  of  another, 
^^Idleness,  drunkenness,  vicious  intercourse,  sickness,  starva- 
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tion,  squalor,  orueltj,  chains,  awful  oppression,  and  every- 
wbere  culpable  neglect — ^in  thèse  words  may  be  summed  up 
ihe  State  of  tlie  jails." 

Under  the  influence  of  bis  disolosures  an  Act  was  passed 
in  1779,  wbioh  bad  in  view  the  following  objeots:  "It  was 
hoped,  by  sobriety,  cleanliness,  and  médical  assistance,  by  a 
regular  séries  of  labor,  by  solitary  confinement  during  the  in- 
tervals  of  work,  and  by  due  religions  instruction,  to  préserve 
and  amend  the  health  of  the  unhappy  oflfenders,  toguard  them 
from  pernicioiA  Company,  to  accustom  them  to  serious  reflec- 
tion,  and  to  teach  them  both  the  principles  and  practice  of 
every  Christian  and  moral  duty,"  Worthy  objects  were 
thèse  !  To  them  the  intervening  >ears  with  thoir  expériences 
and  opportunity  for  observation,  bave  added  little  of  impor- 
tance. Improved  methods,  however,  bave  been  developed 
through  the  years. 

In  spite  of  Howard's  noble  life*work  and  bis  martyr 
death,  the  reform  went  not  forward.  Reforms  seldom  go 
steadily  onward.  Practice  lags  behind  theory.  We  know 
what  is  right  and  best  long  b^fore  we  make  up  our  minds  to 
do  it.  We  need  constant  spurs  and  emphatic  reminders,  if 
we  are  to  be  kept  steadily  in  the  path  of  duty. 

The  prisons  of  Englaud  were  again  a  disgrâce  to  Christian 
civilization,  when  another  saiutly  and  devoted  life  gave  its 
thought  and  toil  to  the  inmates  of  the  prison  house.  In  1817 
Blizabeth  Pry  organized  the  "Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment  of  Female  Prisoners  in  Newgate.''  By  her  the  attempt 
was  put  upon  a  more  practical,  and  it  may  be  hoped,  endur- 
ing  basis.  Her  glory  as  a  prison  reformer  lies  in  this  fact 
that  her  methods  are  an  improvemeut  upon  any  before  her 
day.  Slie  clearly  saw  and  emphatically  said  that  certain 
definite  changes  must  be  made  to  carry  ont  the  objects  sought 
by  the  Act  of  1779.  She  demanded  "  entire  séparation  of  the 
sexes,  classification  of  the  criminals,  female  supervision  for 
the  women,  adéquate  provisions  for  their  religions  and  secular 
instruction,  and  also  for  their  useful  employment.  A  généra- 
tion passed  before  measures  were  found  sufficient  in  sweep  and 
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power  to  carry  out  ail  thèse  wise  ideas  of  tbis  devoted  woman. 
Another  génération  lias  passed  sirice  thèse  measures  hare 
beeu  doiug  theîr  work.  The  résulta  are  to  be  seen  in  England 
to  daj.  The  foUowîng  figures  are  at  least  very  suggestive 
and  significant.  I  take  them  from  an  article,  ^'  Prisons  and 
Prison  Reform,"  in  the  Cincinnati  Hnquirerj  wrîtten  by  Gen- 
eral R.  Brinkerhoff,  who  bas  coUected  them  from  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  "  sentences  to  pénal  servitude  are 
carried  out  in  England,**  prepared  by  Sir  Edmund  F.  De 
Cane,  the  chairman  of  directors  of  conviot  prisons.  I  quote 
Oeueral  BrinkerhofTs  language  : 

"In  1843  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  16,322,- 
228.  The  number  of  félons  convicted  in  that  year  was  un- 
commonly  large,  and,  to  avoid  any  danger  of  exaggeration, 
we  may  take  the  average  number  of  convictions  for  five  years. 
Upon  the  average  of  thèse  five  years,  then,  3,933  persons 
were  sentenced  in  England  and  Wales  to  pénal  servitude  and 
transportation  ;  that  is,  were  committed  and  punished  for 
ofiences  of  the  grade  of  felony,  and  15,783  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  shorter  terms  in  local  jails  ;  that  is,  were 
committed  and  punished  for  offenses  of  the  grade  of  misde- 
meanors,  ealling  for  imprisonment.  In  1881  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  was  25,908,286,  and  if  the  criminal 
classes  formed  at  that  time  as  large  a  perceiitage  as  in  1841, 
and  were  governed  and  punished  by  tlie  same  laws  sirailarly 
administered,  we  mightexpect  convictions  in  the  same  propor- 
tion— ^that  is  to  say,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  1881  6,251 
persons  sentenced  to  pénal  servitude  (transportations  having 
been  long  abolished),  and  25,000  persons  sentenced  to  simple 
imprisonment. 

Tlie  actual  number  were  as  follows  :  In  1881  1,526  per- 
sons were  sentenced  to  pénal  servitude,  and  9,226  to 
simple  imprisonment  ;  in  other  words,  the  numbers  were 
less  by  4,726  félons  and  15,824  minor  crimnals  than  there 
must  hâve  been  had  not  a  change  been  wrought  in  the 
State  of  Society  as  respects  the  criminal  classes.  The  year 
1881  was  not  an  exceptional  year;  the  décline  in  num- 
bers WHS  continuons  and  almost  uniform  from  the  begin- 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  period,  and  the  year  1881  happons  to 
be  the  latest  of  which  the  figures  are  at  hand." 

The  measures  to  which  such  much  to  be  desired  i:esults 
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are  due,  are,  briefly  stated,  as  follows:  1.  Uniformity  in 
discipline  and  labor  throughout  the  kingdom.  At  the  same 
time  the  local  magistracy  is  given  the  power  and  responsibility 
of  Visitation. 

2.  What  is  known  as  the  Crofton  System  of  classification. 
By  this,  prisoners  according  to  behavior,  are  arranged  in 
classes,  or  rather,  if  behavior  be  good,  the  prisoner  may  pass 
through  three  stages,  viz.,  confinement  in  a  separate  cell,  a 
period  of  attempted  reformation,  and  a  term  of  probation,  to 
verify  any  hoped  for  influence  of  the  precedîng  period.  It 
ought  to  be  said  in  this  connection  that  this  plan  fails  with  at 
least  one  class  of  criminals.  The  professional  burgular  who 
is  usually  a  man  of  strong  will  and  fertility  of  resource,  im- 
mediately  puts  himself  upon  his  good  behavior,  that  he  may 
make  more  comfortable  his  prison  life,  and  shorten  his  term. 
He  does  this,  however,  with  no  intention  of  living  an  honest 
life  after  his  release. 

8.  The  "  ticket  of  leave  "  privilège.  The  prisoner  having 
served  a  certain  large  portion  of  his  sentence,  and  violated  no 
rules  is  set  at  liberty.  However,  a  place  of  work  is  secured 
for  him,  he  must  report  to  the  chief  of  police,  and  is  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  the  police,  and  liable  to  be  re- 
turned  to  his  prison  if  not  worthy  of  his  freedom. 

4.  The  prisons  are  entirely  free  from  political  influence, 
and,  as  a  conséquence,  are  under  the  most  skilful  manage- 
ment. So  long  as  prison  officers  are  appointed  from  the 
ranks  of  political  workers,  will  our  prisons  be  a  disgrâce  to 
Christian  civilization.  Before  needed  referais  can  hâve  a 
décent  opportunity  of  success  in  the  United  States,  the  man- 
agement of  our  pénal  institutions  must  be  put  into  the  bands 
of  specialists. 

5.  Industrial  éducation,  or  the  teaching  of  trades  to  the  in- 
mates  of  our  prisons.  A  large  share  of  those  who  find  their 
way  into  confinement  hâve  no  trade  at  which  they  are  suffi- 
oiently  skilful  readily  to  earn  a  living.  If  at  the  end  of  their 
term  they  hâve  acquired  sufficient  skill  in  any  branch  of  labor, 
an  influence  to  keep  them  law-abiding  will  be  added. 
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I  enter  not  into  the  vexing  question  of  prison  labor.  Some 
System,  whether  the  contract  System,  the  public  account  Sys- 
tem, or  the  piece-price  plan,  or  some  other,  I  do  not  know 
which,  must  be  adopted.  The  occupant  of  our  pénal  insti- 
tutions must  be  kept  at  work.  And  not  ouly  at  work,  but  at 
some  labor  by  which  when  freed  from  restraint  he  can  earn 
an  honest  living.  Whichever  of  the  above-named  Systems 
will  accomplish  this  the  most  successfuUy  is  to  be  chosen  in 
préférence  to  the  others,  whatever  other  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages  they  may  haye. 

There  are  still  people  in  the  world  who  feeU  if  judged  by 
their  acts  and  words,  that  the  criminal  is  outside  the  pale 
of  human  considération  and  sympathy  ;  that  having  made 
his  bed  he  should  be  suSered  to  lie  in  it,  and  make  himself  as 
comfortable  as  he  may  uuaided  by  assistance  irom  the  law- 
abiding.  Such  fear  that  if  his  condition  is  made  fairly  com- 
fortable, an  influence  to  keep  him  law-abiding  will  be  let  go» 
Thèse  scrutinize  with  careful  eye  ail  attempted  législation  for 
the  bettering  of  our  prisons,  and  assist  to  prevent  undue 
softening  of  prison  rigors.  They  sometimes  put  themselves 
in  the  way  of  législation  to  carry  ont  needed  changes.  They 
would  doubtiess  be  shocked  at  the  brutality  of  the  old  treat- 
ment  of  prisoners,  but  are  yet  behind  the  demands  of  the 
présent  âge.  A  little  more  thought  would  lead  them  to  see 
that  unkindness  uever  did  any  good  in  this  world. 

Still  others  hâve  no  interest  in  the  inmates  of  our  jails, 
houses  of  correction,  and  prisons.  Out  of  sight  they  are  eut 
of  mind.  Other  matters  touch  their  lives  with  more  force, 
and  to  thèse  other  matters  they  give  their  attention.  The 
writer  once  heard  the  then  popular  pastor  of  one  of  Boston's 
churches  express  his  surprise  that  so  many  people  were  in- 
terested  in  the  poor  fellows  shut  up  in  the  prisons.  As  for 
himself  he  declared  that  he  had  no  interest  in  them.  For 
thèse  utterances  he  was  magnificently  rebuked  by  Wendell 
Phillips.  A  few  years  after  this  the  then  popular  pastor  fell 
from  his  high  position,  and  he  may  hâve  learned  to  hâve  some 
interest  in  those  upon  whom  the  law  has  its  grip. 
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To  the  thonglitful  mau  tbere  are  at  least  four  reasons  whj 
he  should  be  interested  in  prison  reform.  Why  in  other 
words  he  should  be  determined  that  a  more  bumane  and 
Christian  spirit  should  be  carried  into  our  prisons.  To  a 
considération  of  thèse  I  ask  the  readers'  attention. 

In  the  first  place  the  criminal,  in  spite  of  bis  dégradation 
and  bis  lawlessness,  is  a  human  being.  As  such  he  désertes 
the  kindest  possible  treatment.  Society  bas  the  rigbt  to  de- 
privé  a  man  of  bis  libertj,  but  no  rigbt  whatever  to  abuse 
him.  It  maj  treat  him  as  a  dangerous  member  of  societj, 
but  not  as  a  wild  beast.  What  man  would  treat  a  wild  beast 
with  the  ferocity  or  contemptuous  indifférence  that  until  John 
Howard's  day  was  tlie  portion  of  the  incarcerated  î  Surely, 
tbere  is  room  for  the  display  of  feeliugs,  and  the  acts,  of 
humanity. 

In  the  second  place,  judged  by  its  results,  the  way  sketched 
in  the  earlier  part  of  tbis  article  is  the  viser  way.  Criminal- 
ity  bas  not  been  increased,  but  rather  lessened  by  more  bu- 
mane treatment  of  those  under  sentence  of  the  law.  Some, 
at  least,  bave  gone  out  into  society  prepared  and  determined 
to  be  law-abiding  and  use  fui  citizens.  The  expense  of  prison 
maintenance  bas  been  materially  lessened.  By  a  farther 
development  and  application  of  the  system,  improved  as  it 
will  be  by  added  expérience,  soon  better  results  may  be 
looked  for.  From  the  purely  utilitarian  standpoint  the  re- 
formatiou  of  our  prison  system  should  be  urged. 

In  the  third  place  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  object  of 
putting  the  law-breaker  under  duress.  Why  do  we  shut  tbe 
prison  door  upon  the  condemned  cri  minai  ?  To  tbis  question 
but  three  answers  eau  be  given.  Two  or  more  of  thèse  will 
be  combiued  in  the  answer  of  the  more  thoughtful. 

We  imprison  the  breaker  of  laws  to  punish  him.  What  do 
we  mean  by  tlie  use  of  tbe  word  "punish  ?  "    By  some  the 
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upon  him  an  equal  amount  of  discomfort  and  injurj.  This  is 
tbe  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  or  the  tit  for  tat  prin- 
ciple,  and  unworthy  of  a  Ohristian  âge.  However,  it  is  to  be 
more  than  suspected  that  this  idea  is  not  yet  eradicated  from 
our  pénal  codes,  nor  from  our  praotice  in  administering  them. 
Or  do  we  mean  tliat  by  naturai  law  there  abides  in  society 
the  right  and  power  to  use  tbe  principles  of  rétribution, 
to  bring  upon  the  evil  doer,  evil  in  his  relations  to  society, 
arbitrary  penalties  ?  Society  may  bave  the  right,  as  it  cer- 
tainly  bas  the  power,  to  do  this,  but  how  careful,  discrimî- 
nate  and  wise  the  exercise  of  this  riglit,  and  the  use  of  this 
power  ought  to  be,  every  one  can  see.  At  the  very  least,  the 
welfare  of  the  yiolator  of  society's  laws  ought  not  to  be  left 
out  of  the  account. 

If,  then,  we  admit  that  the  punishment  of  the  offender  is 
one  object,  what  is  another?  Evidently  the  protection  of 
society  from  the  mischievious  deeds  of  the  ill-intentioned.  It 
may,  I  think,  be  granted  that  for  self  protection  society  may 
restrain  the  giiilty  of  overt  injurious  act  by  depriving  him  of 
his  liberty,  and  if  thoroughly  assured  of  its  necessity,  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  deprive  him  of  his  life.  .  It  is 
évident  again  that  this  right  must  be  exercised  with  great 
care  lest  more  wrong  he  donc  than  preveuted,  and  society 
damaged  in  its  moral  tone  and  rights,  rather  than  protected. 
Then  the  humaue  method  which  looks  to  the  training  of  the 
criminal,  in  body,  brain  and  soûl,  that  he  may  be  a  good  cit- 
izen, and  no  longer  endanger  the  comfort,  peace,  welfare  or 
property  of  society  will  subserve  better  the  purposes  of  protec- 
tion.    Of  this  there  is  no  doubt. 

Or,  again,  to  the  thought  of  some,  reformation  of  his  evil 
ways  is  the  main  object  of  the  restraint  put  upon  the  cou- 
demned  criminal.  The  restraints  of  prison  life  may  induce 
a  habit  of  obédience  to  law,  the  opportunity  for  méditation 
oflFered  by  solitary  confinement  will  be  helpfui,  the  récognition 
which  must  come  to  the  condemned  man  in  his  cell,  that  the 
way  of  the  transgresser  is  hard,  ail  thèse  will  be  salutary 
in  their  influence.     But  to  them  should  be  added  instruction 
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in  religious  and  moral  truths,  and  in  trades,  that  shall  enable 
him  to  earn  an  honest  living  when  once  more  a  man  among 
men.  It  is  tlien  not  too  much  to  say  that,  every  possible  ob- 
ject  had  in  vîew  in  depriving  the  ill-intentioned  of  his  liberty 
is  best  served  by  the  more  philanthropie  methods  now  being 
tested  in  some  of  our  pénal  Systems. 

A  fourth  reason  for  a  différent  treatment  than  the  convicted 
criminal  has  often  received,  yet  remains  to  be  stated.  Does 
the  responsîbilty  for  his  crime  rest  solely  upon  the  violator  of 
law  ?  Does  any  share  of  responsibility  and  blâme  rest  upon 
Society  or  the  public  ?  It  is  évident,  if  we  are  compelled  to 
answer  the  latter  question  affirmatively,  the  conclusion  is  in- 
évitable that  the  kindest,  wisest  treatment  is  due  from 
Society  to  the  criminal,  that  considérations  of  brotherhood 
should  govern  that  treatment,  that  that  treatment  sliould  be 
the  fruit  of  long  and  conscientious  study.  It  is  évident  that 
Society  has  no  right  to  put  upon  him  who  is  under  the  ban  of 
its  légal  condemnation  a  single  unnecessary  pang  or  depriva- 
tion,  but  in  the  fullest  sensé  to  **  remember  those  in  bonds  as 
bound  with  them." 

To  find  an  answer  to  the  question  upon  the  correct  solu- 
tion of  which  so  much  turns,  is  now  our  purpose. 

Is  it  not  true  that  almost  every  law  so  far  partakes  of  human 
infirmity  as  to  work  injustice  in  certain  cases  ?  Is  it  not 
true  that  laws  are  sometimes  so  unfortunately  drawn  that 
those  technically  guilty  suffer  fully  as  much  as  those  morally 
guilty  ?  Are  not  laws  so  frequently  modified  that  the  wisest 
of  us  need  to  keep  our  thoughts  well  about  us,  would  we 
avoid  criminality  ?  Think  of  the  partial  enforcement  of  some 
of  our  statutes.  Certain  classes  of  wrong  doers  reçoive  the 
full  penalty,  others  but  a.  part.  AU  thèse  things  lessen  the 
ordinary  man's  révérence  for  law,  lead  him  to  teel  that  there 
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our  oustom  of  compromisinp;  with  criminals.  A  man  secures 
a  large  sum  by  fraud  and  betakes  himself  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  law  officers.  Soon  a  proposition  cornes  to  him  to 
return  a  portion  and  retain  the  remainder.  Thiscustom  vio- 
lâtes every  one  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  punishment  of  the  evil  door.  By  this  is  the  planner  of 
schemes  of  embezzlement,  etc.,  encouraged. 

In  political  and  business  morality  how  fearfuUy  attenuated 
often  is  the  line  that  divides  right  from  wrong  !     An  honored 
senator  of  the  United  States,  with  his  crutch  boside  him,  was 
lying  ill  npon  a  lounge  in  his  rooms.     He  was  approached  by 
one  with  an  offer  of  stock  if  he  would  vote  for  a  certain  mat- 
ter   under  considération.     He   sprang  from  his  couch  and 
chased  the  bribe  offerer  from  his  présence  with  the  crutch  as 
a  club.    Yet  that  bribe-refusing  senator  said  to  a  brother 
senator  but  a  brief  while  after,  "  You  vote  for  the  matter 
under  my  care,  and  I  will  vote  for  that  matter  you  are  inter- 
ested  in,  although  I  know  nothing  about  it."     The  bribe- 
refuser  was  now  a  bribe-offerer.     At  any  rate,  the  moral 
différence  is  exceedingly  narrow.     Some    who  hâve  acute 
moral  appréhensions  cannot  perceive  it.     In  the  commercial 
world  it  is  supposed  lawful  to  get  au  advantage  in  a  bargain 
by  an  acted  lie,  by  a  false  statement  of  cost  or  value  of  the 
goods,  or  certain  tricks  well  known  to  the  trade.    A  certain 
salesman  well  known  to  the  writer,  once  deciared  that  if  his 
employer  told  him  to  sell  a  pièce  of  goods  for  "ail  wool,"  he 
should  tell  every  customer  that  it  was  ail  wool,  though  be 
might  know  it  was  not.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  certain  minds 
make  no  distinction,  and  are  easily  led  to  appropriate  the 
property  of  others  in  such  way  that  the  law  lays  its  hand 
upon  them  ?    Society  then  does  share  the  blâme  and  respon- 
sîbility  in  some  degree.    The  treatment  received  by  the  con- 
victed  evil  doer  should  be   modificd  by  this  fact.    Society 
should  seek  to  undo,  so  far  as  possible,  its  harmful  work  upon 
the  character  of  the  criminal.    Beformation  may  well  be  then 
the  prinoiple  aim  of  punishment,  that  the  man  under  condem- 
nation  of  the  law  may  be  restored  to  his  old  position. 
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From  what  bas  been  said  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  law- 
breaker  bas  rights  wbich  tbe  public  are  bound  to  recognize 
and  assure  to  him,  aud  wrongs  wbich  should  be,  under  our 
Christian  civilization,  righted,  not  alone  for  bis  own  sake,  but 
that  of  the  public  as  well. 

In  closing,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  several 
States,  notably  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  bave  entered 
upon  the  work  of  prison  roform.  It  was  the  writers  privilège 
recently  to  visit  and  inspect  the  reformatory  at  Concord, 
Mass.  In  tbis  institution,  wbich  is  under  the  superintendency 
of  Colonel  Gardiner  Tufts,  tbe  more  bumane,  Christian,  and 
advanced  principles  of  pénal  discipline  are  in  use,  in  charge 
of  one  who  is  himsolf  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  them,  and 
well-fitted  by  nature  and  expérience  to  test  thorougbly  their 
value.  Let  those  interested  in  this  matter  visit  tbis  institu- 
tion. 

Xev.  E,  A.  Perrtf. 


Article  XXVIII. 

ThoughU  Conceming  the   MinUtry. 

It  is  an  established  fact,  long  agosettled,  that  the  Christian 
ministry  holds  an  important  and  vital  relationship  to  human 
affairs  ;  that  it  fiUs  a  place  in  the  world  of  mind  and  morals, 
not  supplied  from  any  other  source.  That  it  bas  been  a  pow- 
erful  agency  for  good  in  the  Christian  centuries  that  bave 
passed,  is  unquestioned  by  candid  minds;  that  it  is  a  leading 
factor  in  ail  reformatory,  enlightening  and  Christîanîzing 
movements  of  the  présent  âge,  is  recognized  througbout  the 
civilized  world.  Wbether  it  is  to  continue,  in  the  généra- 
tions that  are  to  corne,  to  exercise  the  same  healthful  and 
saving  influences  as  in  the  past,  will  dépend  almost  wholly 
on  the  character  of  those  who  are  to  be  Christian  ministers  in 
the  future.     While  we  may  truly  say  that  the  ministry  is  a 
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divine  institution,  yet,  like  ail  human  agencies  wbioh  the 
Almighty  employa  bero  on  the  earth,  it  must  possess  a  Per- 
sonal cliaracter  of  its  own,  fitting  it  for  the  peculiar  work  it 
has  to  do.  The  truth  which  the  minister  proclaims  maj  be 
divine,  but  be  is  himself  but  human,  an  imperfect  instru- 
ment ;  an  instrument,  however,  which  is  capable  of  self-im- 
provement  ;  yea,  which  is  under  spécial  obligations  to  ^^  go  on 
to  perfection/'  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  be  claims  to  know 
the  perfect  laws  of  life.  The  nature  of  bis  message  to  men, 
and  of  his  office  among  men  is  such,  that  the  nearer  be  ap- 
proaches  in  his  own  character  the  idéal  be  lifts  before  them, 
the  more  effective  and  fruitful  will  be  his  miuistry. 

In  our  zeal  to  iucrease  the  number  of  ministersin  our 
communion,  we  should  be  carefui  not  to  présent  unwortby  or 
wrong  motives  before  young  men,  in  asking  them  to  enter  the 
ministerial  office.  It  is  far  better  to  struggle  along  with  a 
small  number  who  love  the  ministry  and  its  work  so  much 
that  they  are  ready  to  endure. its  trials  and  privations,  than  to 
swell  our  ranks  with  those  who  corne  in  chiefly  because  of  the 
^'  attractions  **  that  are  held  out  to  them.  No  young  man  is 
fit  to  enter  the  ministry,  who  does  not  see  in  the  noble  service 
of  God  and  man  to  which  it  calls  him,  its  ohief  attraction, 
and  the  leading  inducement  for  him  to  enter  it.  It  is  the 
most  reckless  kind  of  foUy  to  throw  out  tins  hait  of  ^^  attrac- 
tions of  the  ministry,"  in  trying  to  catch  young  men  for  its 
service.  He  who  does  not  discover  for  himself  what  its  roal 
attractions  are,  will  never  make  a  worthy  or  snccessful  minis- 
ter  ;  for  the  very  spirit  that  should  prompt  him  to  enter  the 
ministry  will  make  him  forgetful  of  self,  and  fiU  him  with  a 
désire  to  serve  others.  He  cannot  become  a  true  "  minis- 
ter  "  only  to  the  extent  that  he  becomes  like  his  Master,  who 
came  '*  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister." 

To  say  to  young  men  that  the  ministry  offers  better  induce- 
ments  than  other  callings,  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  is  to 
deceive  them,  and  to  dégrade  and  dishonor  the  sacred  office. 
Any  one  who  enters  the  ministry  simply  on  that  recommen- 
dation  is  doomed  to  disappointment  ;  and  he  is  the  first  one 
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to  leave  tho  ministry,  because  he  entered  it  with  an  unworthy 
motive — expecting  pay  for  bis  service  in  worldly  émoluments 
and  material  rewards.  A  man  who  goes  into  the  ministry 
with  the  question  upon  his  lips,  ^^  Now  I  wonder  if  I  shall  be 
supported,  and  be  àble  to  make  a  living  ?  "  is  qnite  sure  not 
to  be  supported,  and  will  find  it  difficuU  to  make  a  living  by 
his  profession.  Such  a  man  lacks  the  one  essential  qualifica- 
tion for  a  Buccessful  minister,  viz.,  sufficient  faith  in  God,  in 
man  and  in  truth,  to  enter  their  service  unselfishly,  and  trust 
that  the  faithful  laborer  is  ^^  worthy  of  his  hire."  The  ques- 
tion of  "  support  "  answers  îtself,  in  the  case  of  every  worthy, 
consecrated  minister  of  Jésus  Ohrist.  A  comfortable  support 
awaits'  any  man  who  bas  the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
qualifications  for  the  ministry.  He  may  not  become  rich,  as 
the  world  goes  ;  but  there  is  no  question  about  a  reasonable 
compensation,  if  he  will  onljf  keep  steadUy  at  work  ;  refrain 
from  croaking,  faultfinding,  and  constant  worrying  because 
he  may  not  reçoive  as  much  salary  as  he  needs  or  deserves. 
The  manifestation  of  such  a  spirit  is  almost  sure  to  resuit  in 
a  still  greater  réduction,  and  may  prompt  his  congrégation 
finally  to  ask  him  to  send  in  his  résignation. 

Following  thèse  more  gênerai  remarks,  we  désire  to  offer 
some  spécifie  suggestions  ou  the  character  and  work  of  the 
Ohristian  ministry,  which  several  years  of  expérience  and  ob- 
servation hâve  verified. 

First,  the  minister  must,  above  ail,  be  a  true  man.  This 
may  seem  a  self-evident  proposition  ;  but  nevertheless  it  needs 
to  be  emphasized,  because  the  minister  is  often  regarded  as 
either  more  or  less  than  an  ordinary  man,  and  because  min- 
isters  themselves  sometimes  forget  that  they  must  be  true 
men  first,  and  ministers  afterward.  And  it  is  not  strange 
that  such  should  be  the  case,  when  his  treatment  by  the  peo- 
ple  frequently  leads  a  man  in  the  ministry  to  feel  that  he  is 
somehow  exempt  from  the  rules  which  govem  the  conduct  of 
other  men,  in  the  business  afifaîrs  of  life.  This  very  spirit 
among  many  people,  so  well  meant,  so  considerate,  and  in- 
tended  only  for  the  good  of  the  ministry,  oftentimes  bas  the 
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efleot  of  inaking  iniiiisters  feel  uumanlj.  While  the  office  lie 
fills  is  entitled  to  ail  the  hoQor,  révérence  aad  respect  that 
was  ever  given  it,  the  miuister  himself  is  entitled  to  no  more 
considération  in  business  afiairs  than  any  other  man.  No 
spécial  faTors  shoiild  be  granted  him,  because  he  is  a  minis- 
ter,  that  would  notbe  granted  him  if  lie  were  fiUing  any  other 
position.  His  character  as  a  man  ought  to  be  sufficient 
guarantee  for  his  integrity  and  trustworthiness  ;  if  it  is  not, 
certainly  it  is  a  fraudaient  prooeeding  for  him  to  use  the 
sacred  office  which  he  unworthily  fills,  as  a  shield  and  pro- 
tection. 

If  a  minister  is  paid  a  living  salary  for  honest  services  ren- 
dered,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  pay  the 
same  price  that  other  men  pay  for  what  he  buys— expectiag 
no  spécial  favors  in  the  shape  of  frée  passes,  half  fares,  goods 
at  cost,  or  anything  of  the  kind  ;  and  if  the  circumstauces  of 
his  parish  will  not  allow  him  sufficient  compensation  to  live 
in  a  manner  he  may  tliink  uecessary  for  a  clergyman,  then 
let  him  hâve  the  courage  to  do  what  other  men  hâve  to  do  in 
similar  circumstances — curtail  his  expenses  and  live  in  luim- 
bler  style,  that  he  may  by  ail  means  live  within  his  income. 
And  the  people  to  whom  he  ministers,  who  are  nnable  to  pay 
him  ail  he  should  hâve,  must  not  expect  that  he  eau  live  in 
as  fine  a  house,  or  in  as  ologant  style,  as  the  pastor  of  some 
neighboring  church,  who  reoeives  double  the  salary.  By  ail 
that  is  just  and  righteous  in  this  world,  let  the  church  which 
eraploys  a  minister,  encourage  him  and  his  family  in  their 
honest  efforts  to  live  within  their  income.  In  this  way,  they 
can  greatly  aid  their  pastor  in  actiug  the  part  of  a  true  man 
in  the  community,  and  show  the  world  that  a  minister  of 
Jésus  Christ  should  and  can  possess  the  most  independent, 
practical,  and  genuine  spirit  of  manhood. 

Secondly,  the  work  of  the  successful  ministry  demands  a 
variety  of  talent.  This  truth  no  one  can  fuUy  learn  except 
by  some  years  of  expérience  in  the  ministry.  If  a  minister 
would  be  truly  successful  in  his  calling,  he  must  be  able  to  do 
quite  a  variety  of  work,  and  possess  abilities  for  adapting 
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liimself  to  a  variety  of  situations  and  conditions.  No  voca- 
tion in  the  world  makes  a  ^reater  drain  upon  ail  humah 
faculties  and  powers,  than  the  ministry  ;  and  lie  who  suo- 
oeeds  best  in  this  calling,  in  tliis  âge,  is  the  raan  who  finds 
ample  opportunity  to  use  ail  the  talents  God  has  given  liim. 
Oertainly,  no  person  needs  abundant  physical  resouroes,  more 
than  the  minister  ;  no  mau  uses  his  brain  more  than  the  ac- 
ceptable preacher,  in  thèse  days  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  one 
is  called  upon  to  give  ont  of  his  sympathies  to  otliers,  in  sor- 
row  and  distress,  so  much  as  tlie  faithful  pastor.  In  the 
pulpit,  he  uses  some  of  the  forces  in  every  department  of  his 
being.  He  draws  from  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral, 
emotional,  affectional,  imaginative  and  spiritual  realms  of 
his  life,  if  he  preach  wîth  effectiveness  and  power.  The  true 
preacher  speaks  from  the  centre  of  his  being,  as  a  whole 
man.  He  holds  in  self-poise  ail  the  variety  of  powers  he 
possesses.  Standing  upon  the  basis  of  the  physical  and  in- 
tellectual, he  speaks  from  the  high  vantage  ground  of  moral 
and  spiritual  truth.  He  throws  himself  more  truly  into  his 
utterances,  than  does  any  other  man  who  addresses  his  fel- 
lowmen  ;  hence,  the  earnest,  devoted,  enthusiastic  preacher 
becomes  exhausted  sooner  than  any  otiier  public  speaker. 
The  exalted  nature  of  his  thème,  the  intense  désire  on  his 
part  to  impress  his  hearers  with  its  vast  importance,  the  en- 
listment  of  ail  the  higher  and  finer  forces  of  his  nature,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  lower  and  coarser  —ail  thèse  things  corn- 
bined  tend  to  exhaust  his  vitality  and  deplete  his  énergies  far 
more  than  any  other  form  of  public  address.  What  is  fre- 
quently  called  the  ministères  '^  blue  Monday  "  is  often  noth- 
ing  else  than  the  natural  reaction  that  takes  place,  when  the 
vital  forces  hâve  been  overtaxed  on  Sunday. 
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but  in  a  difiereiit  direction  and  for  a  différent  purpose-r-that 
yield  the  best  résulta  in  the  ministry.  The  same  energy, 
earnestness,  entlmsiasm,  sound  judgment  and  practical  com 
mon  sensé  which  give  business  men  success,  are  needful  in  the 
ministry.  But,  while  ail  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  true,  that 
the  minister  must  posssss  and  exercise  qualities  that  are  not 
called  for  in  any  other  vocation  among  men.  He  deals  with 
humanity  in  a  différent  way,  and  is  associated  with  men  fora 
différent  purpose  than  are  others.  His  object  in  speaking  to 
them  and  working  with  them,  is  of  a  yitally  différent  nature 
than  that  which  is  set  beforo  the  lawyer,  the  physioian,  the 
merchant,  the  statesman — ^in  Tact,  we  might  iuclude  ail  other 
professions  and  callings  of  men.  To  the  extent  that  his 
position  is  a  unique  one,  unlike  any  other  man's,  to  that 
extent  he  must  possess  a  fitness  for  the  office  ;  must  con- 
stantly  keep  to  the  front  those  éléments  and  forces  of  his 
nature  which  characterize  the  faithful  minister  of  righteous- 
ness,  being  "  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work." 
^^  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  divid- 
ing  the  word  of  truth,"  ^'  giving  no  offence  in  anything,  that 
the  ministry  be  not  blamed." 

Thirdly.  The  one  ohief  aim  of  tlie  ministry  should  be  to 
bring  human  life  into  harmony  with  the  divine  life.  Men 
are  siniul,  unhappy,  dissatisfied,  because  they  are  out  of  har- 
mony with  God  ;  because  they  are  trying  to  live  outside  of 
the  divine  laws  of  life.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Christian 
minister  to  bring  human  wills  and  human  dispositions  into 
harmony  with  the  divine  will  and  the  divine  disposition. 
Tlie  burden  of  his  preaching  should  be  the  same  as  that 
which  gave  Paul  such  marvellous  power  over  men,  expressed 
in  his  own  strong  language,  "  We  pray  you,  în  Christ's  stead, 
be  ye    reconciled  to  God."     The  true,  faithful  minister  of 
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powor,  does  be  corne  to  sinfui,  doubting,  sorrowing  soûls  and 
trj  to  lift  them  into  a  purer  and  serener  atmosphère  ;  but  in 
the  name  of  the  world's  Redeemer,  for  the  sake  of  those  wbo 
need  healing  and  saving,  by  the  power  of  the  Âlmighty  Spirit 
of  grâce  and  truth,  does  he  labor  to  deliver  those  who  bave 
ail  their  lifetime  been  subject  to  bondage,  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  tlie  children  of  God. 

With  a  perfect  God  as  tlie  author  of  truth  ;  with  a  perfect 
law.  designed  for  the  guidauce  of  human  life,  in  each  and 
every  phase  of  its  expérience  ;  with  the  allconquering  power 
of  love  as  the  ruling  motive  in  the  divine  government,  the 
consecrated  minister  can  corne  to  bis  fellow  créatures  with 
the  most  sublime  message  ever  delivered  to  man.  In  what- 
ever  condition  of  want  or  distress  he  finds  men,  lie  can  con- 
fidently  assure  tliem  of  peace  and  satisfaction,  if  they  will 
only  turn  trustingly  to  their  heavenly  Father  ;  and,  whether 
he  succeed  in  turning  the  sinner  away  from  bis  evil  course, 
in  bringing  peace  and  trust  to  the  sorrowing  heart,  in  remov- 
ing  doubts  from  skeptical  minds,  in  encouraging  the  weak 
and  faltering  disciples,  or  making  still  stronger  those  who  are 
already  '^  foUowers  of  God,  as  dear  children,"  in  it  ail  he  is 
lifting  human  life  into  a  greater  degree  of  barmony  with 
the  divine. 

Finally,  the  secret  of  the  true  mînister's  power  is  two-fold  : . 
viz.,  1,  the  divine  source  from  which  he  draws  ail  bis  truth 
and  inspiration  ;  2,  bis  own  Ghrist-like  personality.  We 
hear  it  frequently  asserted,  that  the  pulpit  is  losing  its  power 
•ver  the  world  ;  that  its  influence  is  waning,  and  that  it  will 
not  need  more  than  another  century  of  ^'  advanced  thinking  '* 
to  make  obsolète  the  vocation  of  the  preacher.  It  is  easy  to 
make  assertions,  and  ail  this  kind  o(  talk  is  notliing  more. 
But  it  is  of  small  conséquence  what  this  class  of  persons  may 
think  or  say,  or  prophesy,  so  long  as  well-established  facts 
indicate  directly  the  contrary  resuit.  And  the  facts  are,  un- 
less  we  bave  totally  misapprehended  tbem,  that  never  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  bas  the  true  preacher  and  faithful  min- 
ister had  the  influence  tliat  he  holds  to-day.    Not  as  a  priest, 
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not  as  an  infallible  oracle  of  God,  uot  as  a  dictatoi;,  nor  as  a 
mouth-piece  for  the  people,  does  he  hold  the  sway  lie  once  did, 
and  thank  heaven  he  does  not.  But,  as  an  interpréter  of  the 
Divine  will  ;  as  a  humble  servant  of  God  ;  as  a  helper  and 
oomforter  in  trouble  ;  as  an  educated  and  refined,  jet  vigorous 
moral  power;  as  a  leader  in  reforms,  and  a  champion  of  every 
noble  cause,  the  Christian  ministry  never  held  so  high  a  place 
in  public  confidence  as  it  does  to-day.  And  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  draw  its  inspiration  from  the  onlylegitimate  source, 
the  Divine  word  of  truth  ;  and  so  long  as  it  maintains  a  Wvj}\ 
Christian  character  in  its  personliel,  it  will  go  on  "  conquering 
and  to  couquer,"  in  cach  succeeding  génération. 

When  we  consider  that  there  are  more  than  ninety-thousand 
Christian  ministers  in  the  United  States,  the  most  of  whom 
give  at  least  one  hundred  sermons  and  religious  addresses 
each  year,  preaching  upon  the  same  gênerai  thèmes,  drawn 
from  the  same  book,  and  frequently  from  the  same  texts  — 
each  one  speaking  essentially  to  the  same  audience  through 
the  year,  and  many  of  them  through  a  term  of  years, —  we 
begin  to  gather  some  faint  idea  of  the  wide-spread  influence 
of  the  preacher,  and  the  permanent  hold  he  has  upon  the 
people  of  this  most  independent  of  ail  nations.  What  other 
class  of  public  speakers  befiçin  to  command  the  public  attention 
that  the  preachors  do  ?  What  orator,  with  the  most  impres- 
sive  manners  ;  what  lecturer,  with  the  profoundest  and  most 
fascinating  thèmes  ;  what  jurist  or  statesman,  with  ail  human 
history,  law  and  govemment  as  subject  matter  of  his  discourse 
could  hold  the  attention  of  tlie  humblest  and  smallest  congré- 
gation of  worshippers,  year  after  year,  to  which  an  obscure 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  speaks,  with  the  Bible  as  his  text- 
book? 

It  is  because  the  world  needs,  and  will  continue  to  need 
Divine  trutli,  that  the  Bible  is  not  outgrown,  after  ail  thèse 
centuries  of  progress  and  achievement,  and  will  not  be  out- 
grown  80  long  as  humanity  is  imperfect  ;  and  it  is  because 
divine  truth  uttered  by  the  human  voice,  and  embodied  in  the 
human  form  is  the  most  effective  way  of  proclaiming  it  to 
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men,  that  the  living,  active  preacher  is  still  iieeded,  and  will 
continue  to  be  needed  while  sin  and  sorrow  are  in  the  world. 
We  close  thèse  reflections  with  a  quotatiou  from  Bev.  Pax- 
ton  Hood's  récent  work,  "  The  Vocation  of  the  Preacher  ;  " 
*'  The  pnlpit  is  a  Christian  institution  ;  Gibbon,  the  satirist, 
the  historian  and  the  slanderer  of  early  Ghristianity,  says, 
*  The  custom  of  preaching  which  seems  to  coustitute  a  consid- 
érable part  of  Christian  dévotion,  had  not  been  introduced 
into  the  temples  of  antiquity,  and  the  ears  of  monarchs  were 
never  invaded  by  the  harsh  soiinds  of  popular  éloquence  until 
the  pulpits  were  filled  witli  sacred  orators,  who  possessed  some 
advantage  unknown  to  their  profane  predecessors.'  Such  is 
Gibbons'  sarcastic  way  of  stating  the  fact  of  the  rise  and  origin 
of  preaching  in  the  world.  It  was  derived  from  no  précèdent 
nor  example  in  the  schools  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  it  emanated 
from  the  exaraple  and  commission  of  our  Lord.  In  the  bricf 
period  during  which  Julian  the  Apostate  cast  down  the  youth- 
fui  church,  and  permitted  the  empire,  in  the  language  of 
Gibbon,  to  bréathe  the  air  of  freedom,  of  literature  and  of 
paganism,  Julian  himself  sought  .to  institute  preaching  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  doctrine  of  paganism  and  idolatry. 
Of  course  such  an  institution  for  paganism  would  be,  muAt  be 
impossible.  Preaching  is  an  eminently  spiritual  power  ;  as 
its  spiritual  functious  fade,  it  dies  down  into  the  morest 
machinery.  Paganism  and  Atheism  are  little  better  than  ex- 
hausted  air-receivers.  The  wings  of  faith  and  noble  speech 
can  find  no  vivacity  nor  movement.  But  in  ail  the  âges  of 
Christianity  and  especially  ail  the  more  living  âges,  it  (the 
pulpit)  bas  been  the  œgis,  the  palladium,  and  almost,  it  may 
be  said,  the  oracle  of  the  church." 

Rev.  S.  P.  Smith. 
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ARTICLE   XXIX. 

The  Ohriêtian  Oonsciousness  and  JEndlesê  PunUhment. 

Thb  conclusions  affirmed  or  suggested  by  a  preceeding  es- 
say  on  the  Cliristian  Consciouness  genorally  considered,  in  tbe 
last  January  number  of  tbis  Review,  may  be  tbus  re-stated: — 

Wbile  tnith  ift  one  and  uncbangeable,  an  individual's  con- 
ceptions of  tbe  trutb  vary  witb  liis  mental  furniture  or  stand- 
point.  In  otber  words,  and  more  specially,  tbe  residuum  of  our 
religions  expérience  détermines  in  a  large  degree  tbe  contents 
of  our  tbeology.  Tbis  residuum,  being  tbe  work  of  tbe  Holy 
Spirit  in  us,  may  be  and  ougbt  to  be  used  as  an  autbority  in 
the  interprétation  of  tbe  Bible  or  of  any  otber  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  fact  it  bas  ever  been  tbe  cbief  power  in  tbe 
élaboration  and  application  of  religious  trutb.  It  give  srise  to 
the  Christian  mode  of  appréhension,  wbicli  in  thèse  days  bas 
been  recognized  as  a  distinct  faculty,  and  bas  i*eceived  a  name, 
"Tbe  Christian  Consciousness."  On  ail  sides  men  bave  object- 
ed.  But  their  objections  bave  been  found  in  tlie  name  alone, 
or  bave  orignated  in  a  misunderstanding  of  the  intention  of 
it,  or  again  in  some  abuse  of  the  faculty.  For  practically  tliere 
is  a  psycbological  necessity  of  using  tbe  faculty  to  some  cxtent, 
and  of  relying  upon  it  witb  some  degree  of  confidence,  wbether 
we  confess  it  or  not.  Indeed,  wben  acting  nominally  in  its 
own  province,  and  without  restraint,  tbe  faculty  is  infallible. 
It  cornes  to  pass,  however,  in  tbe  progress  of  the  church  to- 
ward  trutb  not  before  recognized,  that  tbis  faculty  seems  to 
render  différent  verdicts  in  diflerent  people.  We  may  there* 
fore  take  évidence  as  to  whicb  verdict  is  really  Christian,  and 
which  on  the  otber  band  is  due  to  some  of  the  various  blases 
that  bave  been  rengent  in  us.  Any  proposition  (old  or  new) 
alleged  to  be  a  product  of  the  Christian  consciousness  must  in 
gênerai  sustain  tbe  following  tests  :  is  it  consistent  witb  itself 

ith  tbeBible,  and  witb  undoubted  truths  ?  Is  it  found  in 
ail  Christian  times  ?  Is  it  prorainent  in  the  best  ChristianS) 
and  in  modem  times  ?    Can  tbe  adverse  verdicts  be  explained 
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OU  grounds  other  than  Oliristiau  ?    In  addition  to  thèse  there 
may  be  otlier  tests,  proper  to  the  spécial  subject  oonsidered. 

The  purpose  of  the  présent  essay  is  to  inquire  what  is  the 
verdict  of  the  Christian  consciousness  on  the  doctrine  of  endless 
punishment.  What  in  this  doctrine  is  indicated  in  the  various 
manifestations  of  the  Christian  character —  thouiiçht,  feeling, 
conscience,  whatever  in  a  man  is  Christian  ?  I  shall  begin 
with  the  historical  part  of  the  subject,  and  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  sliall  be  confined  to  generalizatious  and  typical  ex- 
amples. 

The  church  of  the  first  three  centuries  in  the  East  was  a 
specially  pure  and  almost  idéal  church  ;  and  its  testimony  is 
therefore  of  spécial  value.  Acoording  to  some  historians  this 
church  taught  the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration.  Other 
historians  differ  on  the  question  of  the  dogma  ;  but  they  are 
mostly  agreed  that  the  dominant  influence  was  that  of  the 
schools  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  which  were  Dniversalist  ; 
and  in  gênerai  tliat  the  doctrine  of  the  everlasting  punishment 
of  the  wicked  did  not  enter  largely  into  their  life  as  Christians. 
It  was  sometimes  preached  as  a  threat,  but  it  was  not  implied 
in  the  main  principle  of  their  theology  ;  nor  was  it  regarded 
as  a  thîng  to  be  desired  or  worked  for  or  prayed  for.  In  other 
words  the  Christian  consciousness  generally  was  clearly  op- 
posed  to  the  doctrine  of  endless  damnation  and  in  favor  of 
Universalism. 

Afterward  the  church  in  the  East  became  the  state  church, 
and  one  great  source  of  its  purity  and  dignity — namely  the 
persécution  it  liad  suflFered — was  removed.  Then  the  multi- 
tudes crowded  in,  and  brought  their  paganism  with  them  ; 
and  gradually  the  church  declined  until  in  afew  more  centuries 
the  empire  în  tl\e  East  became,  as  another  has  said,  '^  one  of 
the  most  despicable  iorms  tliat  civilization  has  yet  assumed." 
Parallel  with  the  disappearance  of  true  Christianity,  Univerv 
salism  also  disappeared — a  fact  of  some  value  as  négative 
évidence  for  the  same  conclusion  as  before. 

The  early  churcli  of  the  West  is  coramonly  regarded  as  a 
less  pure  form  of  Christianity.    For  the  preceeding  civilization 
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or  cliaracter  was  more  hardy  and  enduring  thaii  that  of  the 
Bast,  and  was  therefore  less  easilj  displaced  or  reformed  by 
Ohristianity.  It  was  perliaps  on  this  account  that  tlie  dominant 
influences  in  the  Western  chnrcli  were  dogmatically  and  in 
some  other  respects  opposed  to  Universalism^at  least  after  the 
time  of  Augustine.  For  example,  the  doctrine  of  hell  torments 
"  was  agreeable  to  the  instincts  "  of  Tertullîan.  But  in  this 
respect  he  jtoes  beyond  the  church,  beyond  his  more  illustrious 
and  influential  successor,  and  quite  outside  Ohristianity.  His 
case  will  come  up  again.  After ward  at  some  distance  came 
the  '^Dark  Ages"  in  which  there  was  little  Ohristianity  and 
lîttle  évidence  of  Universalist  sentiment.  There  was  however 
one  great  man,  the  greatest  ot  seTcral  centuries,  Jolui  Scotus 
Erigena;  and  he  was  through  and  through  Universalist. 
And  the  small  favor  in  which  his  doctrines  were  held  was  not 
entirely  due  to  this  élément  of  tliem.  Among  the  pious  who 
are  tlie  witnessess  in  this  question,  hc  was  better  received. 

Afterward  came  the  Scholastics  dogmatically  opposed  to 
Universalism,  and  making  much  nse  ot  the  opposite  doctrine. 
This  is  true  however  only  in  one  department  of  their  life,  the 
intellectual — morally  and  emotionally  they  may  sometimesbe 
quoted  on  the  other  side.  But  they  were  not  the  best  repré- 
sentatives of  Christianity  in  their  time.  By  far  the  best  re- 
ligon  in  the  Mîddle  Ages  was  found  among  the  conservative 
Mystics.  Their  testimony  is  strongly  for  the  ultimate  salvation 
of  ail.  The  fact  that  they  sometimes  held  the  orthodox  es- 
chatology  seems  to  be  due  to  some  external  pressure  or  to  some 
inward  bias,  for  the  doctrine  of  final  perdition  is  clearly  not  a 
part  of  tlie  gênerai  current  of  their  Ohristian  life.  Not  to 
quote  individuals,  when  a  generalization  is  at  hand  —  that 
much  praised  book  German  Theology,  by  niany  pious  soûls 
elevatcd  to  the  side  of  the  Bible,  doubtless  représenta  the 
spirit  of  the  Mystics.  It  says,  ^*  Sin  is  so  hateful  to  6od,  and 
grievetli  him  so  sore  that  He  would  suflTer  agony  and  death 
that  one  man's  sin  might  be  washed  out  ;  "  and  again  it  rep- 
resents  Christ,  *'  As  thougli  6od  in  human  nature  were  saying, 
*  I  am  pure  simple  goodness,  and  therefore  I  cannot  will,  nor 
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désire,  nor  rejoice  in,  nor  do,  Dor  give  anytliing  but  goodness. 
Il  I  am  to  reward  thee  for  thy  evil  and  wickedness,  I  must  do 
it  wiih  goodness  for  I  am  and  bave  notbing  else.  Heuce  God 
in  a  mau  tbat  is  made  partaker  of  His  nature,  desireth  and 
taketb  no  revenge  for  ail  ibe  wrong  tbat  is  or  can  be  done  uuto 
Him."  Yet  tbese  men  liad  no  déficient  sensé  of  sin,  but  tbey 
had  such  a  vivid  sensé  of  God's  love  tbat  tbey  saw  God  dealing 
witb  tlie  sinner  not  in  anger  nor  witb  an  endless  bell,  but  witb 
a  tireless  and  omnipotent  love. 

In  tbe  ttmes  of  tbe  Reformation  tbe  liuman  mind  to  some 
extent  broke  tlie  fetters  of  tlie  past  ;  and  in  its  uew-found 
freedom  and  under  tlie  inspiration  of  tbe  Bible  migbt  naturalljr 
revert  to  tbe  pure  fbrms  and  doctrines  of  Cbristianity.  It  is 
significant  tbat  at  a  time  tbere  was  a  renewal  of  Universalism. 
For  tbe  freest  and  strongest  religions  consciousness  oftbe  time, 
we  are  justified  in  looking  to  tlie  two  great  originators  of  tbe 
Reformation.  Concerning  tbe  doctrine  of  endless  punisbment 
Lutber  writes  :  — ^'  It  is  a  severe  and  awful  judgment.  .  . 
were  it  not  a  judgment  of  God,  it  would  be  mère  malice, 
arbitrary  power,  and  injustice.*'  .  .  One  must  "  sbut  bis 
eyes.  .  .  bolding  God  as  tbe  bigbest  goodness.  .  .  al- 
tbougb  He  bere  seems  to  act  against  and  beyond  ail  reason 
.  .  .  and  to  be  mère  anger  and  injustice.  .  .  Nature 
and  reason  cannot  bear  it  ;  it  terrifies  too  mucb  for  tbem  ;  weak 
faith  caunot  bear  it  ;  it  is  too  offensive  for  tbat."  On  tbis  ac- 
count  he  advises  tbat  tbis  terrible  doctrine  be  preacbed  ouly 
to  those  long  confirmed  in  tbe  faith  ;  lest  tbe  revolt  ot  tbe 
nature  be  st ronger  than  tbe  faith,  and  tbe  bearer  be  thereby 
driven  from  tbe  cburch.  Luther  himself  believed  tbe  doctrine, 
against  his  nature,  because  he  thought  it  was  in  tbe  Bible.  He 
was  able  to  do  so  witb  an  appearance  of  consistency  because 
he  held  tbat  our  human  nature  even  in  tbe  regenerate  is  so 
far  coiTupted  as  to  be  unreliable.  He  thought  his  ^^  conscious- 
ness" was  not  Ohristian.    In  thèse  days  we  judge  otherwise. 

Of  tbe  more  tolérant  and  kindly  Zwingle  so  much  in  tbis 
Une  can  be  said,  tbat  to  some  he  bas  seemed  to  be  a  Univer- 
salist  in  doctrine.    Tbis  interprétation  of  him  is  apparently 
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not  true,  and  probably  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  case  of 
Luther  :  he  thoiigbt  the  Bible  taught  endless  puuishment.  But 
the  bettor  instincts^  intuitions  and  sentiments  of  bis  nature 
protested  against  that  doctrine,  and  in  some  parts  quite  pre- 
vailed.  He  believed  in  the  salvation  of  unbaptized  infants  who 
die  in  infancy. 

If  we  may  instance  one  more  notable  Christian  of  that  time, 
let  Oalvin  be  the  man.  When  he  called  the  réprobation  of  the 
wicked  a  "  horrible  decree,"  he  substantially  declared  that 
according  to  his  Christian  sensé,  a  temporal  punishment  is 
adéquate  to  the  case  of  the  wicked.  It  may  be  added  thut  some 
historians  hâve  esteemed  Calvin  to  be  tlie  most  Christian  man 
of  his  time.  But  take  the  three  great  Reformers  logether  and 
remember  tliat  they  were  Ood's  men,  and  godly  men,  sent  to 
establish  not  so  much  a  better  doctrine  as  a  better  life  ;  and 
what  does  the  character  of  tliat  life  indicate  as  to  the  require- 
ments  of  justice? 

Since  their  time  the  greatest  individual  religions  influence 
(according  to  some  estimâtes)  is  Schleiermacher,  '^  the  Origen 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  He  is  domùiant  in  Oermany, 
and  to  some  extent  in  England  and  America.  He  was  a 
Universalist  and  his  influence  is  for  Universalism.  So  that 
in  the  first  named  country  and  in  Protestant  France  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment  has  almost  disappeared  ;  and 
in  English  speaking  countries  some  of  his  followers  are  pro- 
fessed  Universalists,  and  others,  '^  disciples  of  the  larger 
hope  "  are  apparently  prevented  from  accepting  Univer- 
salism, by  exegetical  and  prudential  reasons  only.  This  state- 
ment  is  true  in  a  less  degree  outside  the  professed  following 
of  Schleiermacher.  In  England  for  a  century,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  and  representativeCliristians  hâve  strong  tendenoies 
toward  Universalism.  Tillotson,  Robert  Hall,  John  Wesley, 
Coleridge,  Maurice,  Farrar,  Plumtre  ;  and  in  the  United  States, 
Ballon,  Channing,  Bushnell,  Muirord,are  representives  of  large 
and  growing  bodies.  Hère  in  America  thought  has  been  freer 
and  the  hope  is  more  ofteu  expressed.  During  our  heroic  period 
of  the  Révolution,  and  with  many  great  men  since,  it  has  found, 
spécial  favor,  ^  -  1 
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This  teiidency,  observed  in  historj,  bas  uot  been  confined 
to  those  distinguisbed  in  religions  afiairs.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
who  for  several  reasons  is  a  good  witness  on  the  Oliristian 
consciousness,  was  a  Universalist.  Kant  is  quoted  as  inclined 
the  same  way.  Emerson,  wbom  Father  Taylor  tbougbt  to  be 
tbe  most  Christlike  man  be  bad  ever  met,  and  wbo  as  a  witness 
bere  would  with  manj  good  judges  outweigb  a  bnndred  theo- 
logians,  was  I  tbink,  a  Universalise.  His  name  suggests  the 
poets.  Tbey  too  bave  been  accustomed  to  express  tbe  natural 
outgoings  and  deeper  tendencies  or  tbeir  soul's  unhindered  bj 
traditional  forms  and  creeds  ;  tbeir  testimony  is  of  great  value. 
Nearly  ail  tbe  great  poets  of  tins  century,  Gœtbe,  Tennyson, 
perbaps  Wordswortb,  tbe  two  Brownings,  Whittier,  Liowell, 
Longfellow,  and  otbcrs  ape  quoted  by  the  TJniveralists  as 
favoring  tbeir  doctrines. 

But  tbe  **  orthodox  "  reader,  il  any  bave  read  so  far  this 
sssay,  will  perbaps  say  that  this  generalization  is  too  narrow  — 
tbe  exceptions  too  many  ;  or  it  may  be  true  regarding  some  of 
tbe  Christian  activities,  tliat  tbey  look  toward  tbe  salvation  of 
ail  men,  or  would  be  satisfied  by  this  resuit  only.  But  there 
are  other  men  that  testify  to  everlasting  punishment,  and 
other  tendencies  that  require  tins  doctrine  for  tbeir  fufilment. 

I  corne  then  to  consider  the  exceptions.  Let  TertuUian  be 
beard.  In  bis  days  the  Obristians  suffered  much  and  were 
grievously  persecuted  by  tbeir  enemies  ;  but  be  found  com- 
pensation in  tbe  tbougbt  that  hereafter  conditions  sbould  be 
reversed.  He  pictured  tbe  future  with  tbe  saints  in  beaven 
witnessing  the  burning  of  tbeir  enemies  in  bell  and  exdaimed  : 
^'  Oh,  glorious  spectacle  !  How  I  shall  admire,  bow  I  sball 
laugh,  how  will  my  joy  be  magnified  in  sceing  so  many  kings, 
wbom  the  apotheosis  of  men  bad  exalted  to  beaven,  cast  down 
into  the  lowest  depths  with  Jupiter  and  his  witnessess,  in  be- 
bolding  the  judges  who  bave  persecuted  the  name  of  Christ, 
devoured  by  a  more  terrifie  fire  than  that  into  which  tbey  cast 
tbe  Christians  !  .  .  .  Ând  in  order  that  I  may  see  such 
tbings,  and  feast  my  eyes  on  such  spectacles,  what  need  sball 
I  bave  of  your  liberality  !     •     .     .     Faith  grants  us  to  enjoy 
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tliem  even  now  bj  lively  anticipation.  But  what  shall  be  the 
reality  of  those  things  which  eye  hatb  not  seen  nor  ear  beard 
nor  bath  it  entered  into  tbe  beart  of  man  lo  conçoive  !  " 
Ënougb.  Tbis  is  not  Cbristian  but  fiendisb.  It  must  be  tbe 
kind  of  •*  exception  "  tbat  "  proves  tbe  rule."  Yet  tbis  sort 
of  tbing  bas  appeared  tbrougb  tbe  âges,  in  one  form  or  anotber. 
Jonatban  Edwards,  wbo  bas  been  cailed  ^'  tbe  greatest  of  tbe 
sons  of  men  "  aud  '^  tbe  greatest  tbeologian  tbat  America  bas 
produced  "  repeated  in  gênerai  statement  tbe  very  doctrine  of 
Tertuliian,  eiaborated  it  in  ail  its  diabolical  significance,  and 
proTcd  it  by  many  potent  considérations.  Add  to  tbis  tbat  tbe 
saoïe  Edwards  (if  a  récent  writer  bas  correctly  quoted  bim) 
wrote  in  bis  dairy  :  ^^  Resolved  so  to  live,  as  to  secure  tbe 
greatest  amount  of  future  bappiness  "  and  may  it  not  be  tbat 
we  bave  overestimated  bis  wisdom  and  tbe  quality  of  bis  Cbristi- 
anity.  He  bowever  recognized  tbat  tbe  nature  of  the  saints 
must  be  greatly  cbanged  before  tbey  can  bave  tbeir  joy 
intensified  by  tbe  sigbt  ol  tbe  sufferings  of  tbe  damned.  In 
otiier  words  bell  is  not  consistent  witb  tbe  Cbristian  conscious- 
ness  as  it  exists  in  tbis  world — wbicb  is  perbaps  enougb  for 
tlie  présent  purpose.  In  tbese  days  we  bave  outgrown  Ter- 
tnllian  and  Edwards  ;  tbeir  influence  bas  nearly  passed  away  ; 
and  tbe  doctrine  mentioned  is  now  comparatively  scarce.  It 
appears  perbaps  only  in  tbe  sbadowy  form  of  a  pbilosopbical 
spéculation  as  given  by  a  living  tbeologian.  He  says  it  may 
be  necessary  to  tbe  bigbest  bappiness  of  tbe  saints  tbat  tbere 
exist  in  tbe  universe  and  for  sake  of  tbe  contrast,  some  being 
suffering  eternal  misery.  Tbis  is  substantially  tbe  same  doc- 
trine as  before  ;  but  mark  tbe  advance  ;  now  it  ^'  maybe,''  tben 
it  "  was  for  a  certainty." 

Anotber  exception.  A  distinguisbed  bistorian  and  tbeolo- 
gian bas  recently  claimed  tbat  tbe  *'  conscience  approves  end- 
less  punisbment  and  expects  it."  Now  tbe  conscience'  being 
a  part  of  tbe  consciousness  (as  above  used),  tbis  fact,  if  it  be 
a  fact,  is  manifestly  a  necessary  part  of  our  generalization. 
But  many  will  deny  tbe  fact.  Tbe  conscience  clearly  calls 
for  punisbment  and  for  future  punisbment  ;  but  tbat  it  calls 
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for  endless  punishment  (except  in  the  case  of  endless  sin)  is 
80  seldom  testified  to-day,  is  so  thoroughly  rejected  by  many 
Ghristians  that  we  may  fairly  regard  this  man's  conscience  as 
sopliisticated.     He  goes  on  to  say  that  conscience  calls  for  the 
exécution  of  vindictive  wrath  on  the  extraordinary  sinner,  that 
the  lionor  of  the  law  of  Ood  may  be  vindicated.  But  hère  again 
is  no  proof  of  endiessness — rather  to  the  contrary.     For  the 
believer  in  endless  liell,  expects  the  sinner  to  be  abandoned  in 
liell  and  allowed  to  go  on  sinning  forever — breaking  God's 
laws  and  dishonoring  Hiin  throughout  eternity.    On  the  other 
hand  the  Universalist  believes  thaï  God's  law  is  not  ^^  better 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.''    The  sinner 
must  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  sinning  until  he  has  gone  to  the 
point  where  God's  grâce  canuot  bring  him  back  (if  there  be  any 
such  point).   The  prodigal  is  left  to  bis  dégradation  and  husks 
until  he  is  sick  of  them  (and  God  can  make  him  sick  of  them), 
until  he  willingly  returns  to  his  Father's  house,  and  ceases  to 
transgress.     Such  an  event  does  honor  to  the  Father*    ^^  The 
best  éléments  within  us  "  demand  that  He  be  honored  and 
obeyed.     And  Unîversalism  is  the  only  theory  that  provides 
for  the  complète  vindication  and  honor  of  His  law.     But  this 
is  not  ail  of  Dr.  Shedd's  case.     His  consciousness  is  to  some 
extent  Christian.     He  says  that  he  maintains  endless  punish- 
ment ^^  against  ail  the  recoil  and  opposition  that  it  elieits  from 
the  human  heart;'*  it  is  ^^  the  most  unwelcome  of  lill  the 
truths  of  tlie  Christian  religion  ;  "  and  "none  but  God  would 
dare  to  sentence  a  man  to  eternal  misery  for  sin  ;  and  none 
but  God  would  dare  to  exécute  the  sentence.'"     Taken  as  a 
whole,  then  Dr.  Shedd  is  not  altogether  a  pagan,  though  he 
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work.  We  may  remark  that  this  very  objection  was  by  the 
Roman  Oatholios  urged  against  Luther's  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  faith.  It  is  true  of  both  thèse  doctrines  that  they  are  capable 
ot  snch  abuse.  If  they  are  abused,  however,  it  is  not  by  tlieir 
fault,  but  l^y  the  fault  of  the  people.  Let  us  look  at  tlie  facts 
with  regard  to  Universaliam.  '^  The  Universalist  church  has 
no  foreign  missions."  True  ;  but  it  has  liome  missions.  More- 
over  it  is  comparatively  a  youug  church,  and  ou  the  whole  has 
probably  doue  as  rauch  missionary  work  as  certain  ''  or- 
thodox"  churches  had  when  they  were  of  the  same  âge.  This 
is  however  only  a  small  part  of  the  question.  The  first  great 
missionary  body  was  the  Eastern  Church,  which  derived  little 
if  anyof  i ta  motive  from  abelief  in  everlasting  punishment. 
Its  leaders  were  often  pronounced  Universalists.  Of  the  great- 
ost  of  them,  compétent  historians  hâve  said  :  ^^  Certainly  if  any 
man  deserves  to  stand  first  in  the  catalogue  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs and  to  be  annually  held  up  as  au  example  to  Ghristians, 
this  [Origen]  is  the  man."  This  could  not  be  said  of  spiritual 
indifférence.  Afterward  the  Nestorian  church  made  a  re- 
cord almost  as  honorable  as  tliat  of  its  predecessor.  But  it 
appears  not  to  hâve  held  the  doctrine  whicli  is  now  declared 
to  be  necessary  to  sustain  missionary  effort.  In  ail  later  history 
no  more  creditable  work  of  this  kind  has  been  done  than  by 
the  Moravian  churcli.  But  tlîis  churcii  has  been  notoriously 
loose  on  the  question  of  future  punishment,  and  if  it  has  not 
favored  Universalism  it  has  certainly  not  relied  on  the  contrary 
doctrine  for  missionary  impulse.  Again,  we  should  not  for- 
get  that  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  présent  day  has  arisen  not 
in  the  time  of  the  prominence  of  the  doctrine  of  endless  woe, 
but  in  the  time  of  the  décadence  of  that  doctrine.  Much 
more  might  be  said  to  the  same  effeet,  not  only  from  history 
but  also  from  psychology,  but  the  objection  seems  so  far 
from  truth  as  to  call  for  nothing  further  in  this  connection. 

I  hâve  yet  to  hear  of  any  movement  or  activity  of  the  Chris- 
tian soûl  that  looks  to  or  implies  endless  punishment.  The 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  consciousness  so  far  as  it  is  Chris- 
tian, and  80  far  as  it  is  rightly  interproted,  including  the  con- 
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science,  desires,  hopes  and  affections,  deinands  tlie  salvation  of 
ail  men,  and  will  be  satisfied  witb  nothing  less. 

The  urgency  of  this  demand  is  more  manirest  if  we  observe 
that  it  is  prominent  in  the  best  Christians  and  in  the  présent 
âge.  AU  will  testifj  that  ^'  as  a  rule,  it  is  the  rude,  cruel  and 
barbarons  who  contemplate  endless  punishment  with  little  re> 
pulsion  ;  "  while,  in  proportion  to  the  purity  and  excellence 
of  one's  Ohristianity,  one  becomes  more  sympathetic,  kindly, 
loving  towards  men,  and  zealous  for  their  salvation. 

What  is  true  of  individuals,  is  also  true  of  the  race.  In 
this  day  of  the  rapid  increase  of  churches  and  of  great  mission- 
ary  activity,  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  is  very  seldom 
heard  (as  compared  with  former  times).  The  language  of 
it  remains  ;  but  there  is  not  much  faith  in  it.  Several  in- 
cidents hâve  lately  occurred,  that  go  co  show  this  fact.  A 
distinguished  theologian  lias  recently  published  a  book  ex- 
pounding  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  in  ail  itsfulness. 
And  yet,  though  the  book  is  written  with  great  ability,  and  is 
adorned  with  such  grâces  of  style  as  to  rank  it  almost  among 
the  classics,  it  has  ^^  fallen  dead  '^ — tlie  world  is  not  interested 
in  the  subject — or  if  interested,  dares  not  contemplate  the 
implications  of  the  language  of  creeds.  he  same  writer 
has  more  lately  exhibited  the  state  of  faith,  by  the  following 
considération  :  Men  profess  to  believe  tliat  thirty  millions  of 
heathen  are  every  year  going  down  to  endless  perdition.  Yet 
statistics  show  that  thèse  Christians  are  willing  to  contribute 
on  an  average  only  about  a  dollar  each  to  save  them.  They 
show  their  faith  by  their  works.  On  the  other  hand  the  soûl 
seems  to  be  sloughiug  off  a  constraining  shell,  and  to  be  re- 
joicing  in  a  free  and  better  life.  It  is  not  yet  very  confident  of 
its  strength  but  is  trying  its  wings.  Its  destined  career  is 
indicated  by  its  hopes  and  ardent  aspirations  ;  and  many  are 
surprised  to*  find  thèse  hopes  are  but  the  outgrowth  of  what 
had  been  in  them  before  unrecognized.  Whence  the  passionate 
language  of  Farrar  and  Beecher,  and  the  people's  grateful 
acceptance  of  it  ;  or  the  stately  philosophy  of  Mulford,  by  many 
orthodox  so  highly  esteemed  ;  or  the  pious  fervor  of  Maurice  : 
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**  I  saw  the  fulness,  sufficiency  and  willingness  of  Olirist  to  save* 
me  and  ail  mon,  in  such  a  manner^  constrained  me  to  vonture 
mj  soûl  into  his  arms  ;  and  if  I  had  ten  thousand  soûls,  I  would* 
hâve  trusted  them  ail  to  his  hands.  A.nd  0,  how  I  did  long 
tliat  every  sonl  or  Adam's  race  might  corne  to  know  the  love 
of  God  in  Christ  Jésus."  Again  Plumtre  ^'quotes  Maurice  a» 
a  représentative  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
Universal  Restoration  commends  itself  to  devout  soûls,  not 
because  they  are  indiffèrent  to  sin  or  take  inadéquate  views 
of  the  holiness  of  God  ;  but  because  they  hâve  felt  the  misery 
of  tlie  one,  and  the  blessedness  of  the  manifestation  of  the  love 
of  God  in  Christ  whicli  has  translated  them  into  the  other." 
Facts  such  as  thèse  led  OIshausen  to  say  :  '^  Universalism  is 
without  doubt  deeply  rooted  in  noble  minds  ;  it  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  longing  for  perfected  harmony  in  the  universe." 
It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  many  good  men 
hâve  not  formally  so  testiiied  nor  professed  as  a  doctrine. 
For  there  are  abundant  reasons  in  corrupt  human  nature,  in 
the  perversity  thereof,  in  éducation  and  environment,  and 
in  an  inherited  faulty  exegesh,  for  believing  and  teaching 
almost  any  doctrine  agreeable  to  pagan  philosophy  and  to  the 
lower  instincts  of  human  nature  which  are  still  of  great  in- 
fluence in  many  otherwise  Christian  men.  So,  if  we  had  time 
and  ability  to  discover  the  true  and  secret  life  of  the  pious  in 
ail  history,  and  if  that  which  is  wliispered  in  the  car  were 
proclaimed  on  the  house-top,  should  we  not  hear  tiie  restitu- 
tion of  ail  things  spoken  by  the  mouths  of  ail  God's  holy 
prophète  since  tlie  world  began  ?  I  tliink  we  may  go  even 
further.  If  the  implications  of  Christianized  human  soûls  are 
indicative  of  theological  truth,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  Spirits 
above,  even  of  Ciirist  and  of  God  ?  It  is  recorded  that  when 
David  heard  of  tlie  death  of  Absalom,  lie  uttered  a  passionate 
cry  of  grief  which  lie  rcpeated  eight  times.  The  Rabbis 
commenting  thereon  said  that  at  each  of  the  seven  cries,  one 
of  the  seven  gâtes  of  hell  roUed  back,  at  the  eighth  the  lost 
spirit  of  Absalom  was  received  into  Paradise.  May  it  not  be 
true  that  even  the  griefs  of  God's  favored  ones  are  potent  in 
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Iieaven  ?  And  sliall  not  the  sorrows  of  Oreat  David's  Greater 
Son  prevail  for  those  whom  lie  loved  ?  Sball  not  lie  who  wept 
over  sinfui  Jérusalem  and  who  tasted  death  for  every  man, 
see  of  the  travail  of  his  soui  and  be  satisfied  ?  Yea,  aiso, 
^^  Ood  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked  but  that  the 
wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live."  He  so  loved  the  world 
of  wicked  men  that  he  gave  his  oulj  begotten  son  that  the 
world  through  him  might  be  saved.  He  desires  (or  wills)  ail 
men  to  be  saved  and  corne  to  the  knowledge  of  Gk>d.  Thèse 
are  ^^  outgoings"  of  God's  nature.  But  tho  tendencies  of  God's 
nature  are  the  laws  of  the  uuiverse  ;  and  they  must  be  accom- 
plished. 

Now  for  the  application,  A  distinguished  preacher  in  New 
Haven,  who  believes  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  finds  much 
in  him  *'  that  leaps  at  the  very  mention  of  the  Eternal  hope," 
and  '^  gives  wings  to  the  thought."  And  against  this  he  ap- 
parently  urges  only  "  a  tendency  to  fixity  in  evil,  by  the  form- 
ation of  evil  habits."  As  if  this  tendency  were  stronger  than 
God  !  Or  as  if  when  God  shall  be  done  with  this  tendency, 
He  can  not  set  another  at  work  to  repair  the  damage — as  in 
the  case  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  There  is  a  tendency  in  ail 
men  to  death.  But  God  intervenes  and  raises  them  up. 
Has  any  one  proved  that  in  the  analogous  case,  He  will  not 
do  likewise  ? 

The  Andover  men  are  in  the  same  predicament.  ^^  Any 
théories  claiming  to  be  founded  on  the  Bible,  yet  against 
which  the  Ohristian  sentiment  rebels,  must  not  be  accepted." 
And  this,  too,  when  ail  parties  seem  to  be  agreed  that  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment  is  the  most  oflTensive  of  ail  the 
théories  claiming  to  be  founded  on  the  Bible.  Some,  even  in 
their  own  church  hâve  discovered  the  conclusion  of  thèse 
two  promises. 

Before  speaking  of  that  conclusion  let  me  add  a  third  in- 
stance ot  a  worthy  professer  in  Boston  University  who  says  of 
the  doctrine  ^'  that  fails  to  satisfy  the  highest  that  is  within 
us,  its  day  is  done,  its  life  is  departed,  and  there  is  no  résur- 
rection."   And  again,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  endless  pujni^hmenit. 
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'^  distress  haunts  us  ;  "  and  ^'  the  Scripture  teaching  coucern- 
future  rétribution,  is  one  which  witb  our  présent  knowledge, 
we  cannot  adjust  to  our  moral  sentiments  and  conTictions/' 
Does  he  discover  any  tendency  to  a  solution  of  the  contradic- 
tion, otber  tban  tbe  growing  rejection  of  certain  parts  of 
-  '^  ortbodox"  exegesis?  Witb  tbe  growth  and  refinement  of 
tbe  Obristian  temper  in  bim  and  in  otbers,  does  be  see  any 
tendency  of  sympatby  and  tbose  '^  moral  sentiments  and  con- 
victions '*  to  become  feebler  or  to  yield  to  the  offensive  doc- 
trine ?  Or  does  be  expect  that  added  ''  knowledge  "  will  so 
change  bis  nature  after  the  suggestion  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
that  tbe  love  and  sensé  of  justice  which  now  forbid  bim  to 
rest  and  find  peace  in  tbe  damnation  of  bis  brother  man,  and 
which  movement  of  bis  soûl  he  now  tbinks  to  be  the  highest 
there  is  within  bim,  will  be  changed  to  indifférence  concern- 
ing  otbers  or  to  hatred  of  them  ?  Now  we  are  commanded  to 
love  our  enemies,  that  we  may  be  like  our  Father  in  heaven. 
Then  sball  we  be  commanded  to  hâte  them  ?  That  a  father 
and  a  mother  may  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  their  way ward  child 
in  an  endless  bell,  is  love  to  become  hâte  or  to  be  donc  away  ! 
If  so,  away  witb  it  !  Let  it  be  crucified  !  0,  men  of  the  New 
Orthodoxy,  Love  was  crucified  once.     Sball  it  be  so  again  ! 

No.  Thank  6od  there  is  a  botter  way.  The  logic  of  the 
situation  must  soon  be  manifest  and  accepted.  Tbe  progres- 
sive ortbodox  teach  : 

1.  That  the  Christian  conscionsness  is  right. 

2.  That  tbe  Christian  conscionsness  is  Universalist 
8.     [Hère  they  seem  to  bave  stopped  thinking.] 

But  they  are  sincère  men  ;  tbe  stop  will  not  be  long.  And 
then  in  tbe  language  of  one  of  them  ;  *'  Old  doctrines  will  be 
seen  to  bave  a  better  meaning,  neglected  truths  will  be  re- 
stored  to  their  proper  relations,  and  tbe  churcb  will  rejoice  in 
a  larger  freedom  and  life.'' 

Georffe  T.  Knight. 
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Abtiglb  XXX. 
Oan  Wageê  le  Baised  hy  Vote  ? 

If  Mr.  Powderly  had  recommended  this  queRtion  Tor  dis^ 
oussion  at  the  meetings  of  the  several  labor  oganizations 
throughout  the  United  States  and  instructed  thèse  bodies  not 
to  report  the  issue  of  the  debate  until  the  end  of  six 
months,  a  very  différent  resuit  wouid  hâve  been  reached  from 
that  whicli  we  hâve  witnessed. 

A  littie  reflection  wili  show  that  this  question  is  fundamen- 
tal.  If  it  is  found  upon  examination  that  the  rate  of  wages 
does  not  dépend  upon  any  arbitrary  conventional  arrangement  ; 
that  it  is  not  a  question  to  be  decided  by  resolution  or  vote, 
but  dépends  upon  causes  far  above  political  or  individual 
action,  then  much  of  the  discussion  tliat  has  taken  place  was 
irrelevant  and  the  action  proceeding  therefrom  was  the  resuit 
of  mistake. 

The  assumption  at  the  begiuning  was  that  the  rate  of  wa^^ 
could  be  raised  by  vote  ;  that  it  was  only  a  matter  between 
the  employer  and  employed,  that  if  one  demanded  and  the 
other  acceded  to  the  demand  the  matter  was  settled.  Another 
assumption  was  that  an  increase  in  the  price  of  labor  was  the 
same  thing  as  an  increase  of  wages. 

Let  us  see  how  far  this  is  true  or  whether  it  is  true  at  ail. 
The  price  of  labor  is  the  nominal  sum  the  laborer  receives  for 
his  work  The  rate  of  wages  is  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
sum  received.  Thus  his  wages  are  high  when  tliey  can  be 
exchanged  for  a  large  amount  of  commodities,  and  low  when 
he  can  obtain  a  comparatively  small  amount  in  exchange,  no 
matter  Iiow  the  nominal  sum  of  his  wages  may  be  expressed. 
Thèse  two  cléments  must  be  taken  together  to  détermine  the 
compensation  the  laborer  receives. 

For  example,  let  us  suppose  a  man  who  earns  len  dollars  a 
week  and  that  his  earnings  will  buy  a  barrel  of  flour.  He 
strikes  for  twenty  per  cent  advance  and  gets  it.  By  and  by  he 
wants  a  barrel  of  flour.   He  calls  upon  his  grocer  and  is  told 
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that  in  conséquence  of  labor  movements  tbe  price  of  flour 
bas  adyanced  ;  that  ît  is  now  twenty  per  cent,  higlier,  or  twelve 
dollars  a  barrel,  just  tbe  amount  of  bis  advanced  wages. 

It  will  be  seen  tbat  bere  is  no  increase  of  wages;  and  this 
results  from  tbe  veiy  simple  opération  of  an  increased  çost  of 
production  tbat  arises  from  an  advance  in  tlie  price  of  labor. 
If  one  cancels  tbe  otber  tbere  is  no  increase  in  tbe  purchasing 
power  of  wages. 

But  tbe  objection  from  tbe  workingman's  stand-point  is  tbat 
an  advance  of  wages — so  called — need  not  be  foUowed  by  an 
increased  cost  of  production,  and  bence,  in  tbe  case  above 
cited  flour  sbould  not  bave  been  sold  at  a  bigber  price. 

Tbis  is  a' vital  point  ;  and  if  tbe  objection  is  well  taken,  tlie 
rate  of  actual  wages  canbe  advanced  wbenever  organizations  of 
workingmen  unité  in  sufficient  numbers  to  secure  coopérative 
action.  Tbe  question  now  arises  if  tbere  is  no  increase  in  tbe 
cost  of  production  wben  labor,  tbe  cbief  élément  of  cost  in  every 
product  made  by  buman  industry,  received  a  bigber  reward,  by 
wbat  law  or  legerdemain  are  tbe  déductions  of  matbematics 
to  be  set  aside  ? 

Perbaps  it  will  be  said  tbat  wbile  tbe  cost  of  production 
may  be  increased  so  far  as  tbe  employer  is  concerned  wbo 
pays  an  advanced  price,  yet  tbis  is  not  sucb  an  advance  as  will 
compel  tbe  purcbaser  to  pay  a  bigber  price  for  tbe  product. 
Tbis  leads  to  tbe  conclusion  tbat  tbe  profits  of  tbe  manufacturer 
or  dealer,  or  botb,  are  enormous  and  can  be  curtailed.  Tliis 
assumption  is  utterly  groundless.  Tbe  average  rate  of  profits 
is  fixed  by  a  law  as  inexorable  as  any  tbat  govern  tbe  move- 
ments  of  trade.  Abnormal  profits  arîsing  from  exceptional 
conditions  are  sometimes  gained  ;  but  tbese  exceptions  only 
sbow  tbe  rule  to  be  otberwise. 

Tbere  is  a  popular  delusion  concerning  tbe  rate  of  profits. 
It  is  generally  supposed  tbat  if  manufacturers  and  employers 
were  so  disposed,  tbe  rate  of  wages  could  be  easily  advanced 
and  still  leave  ample  reward  for  invested  capital  and  tbe  skill 
and  enterprise  required  in  tlie  conduct  of  business.  Tbe  bis- 
tory  of  industrial  enterprises  completely  overtbrows  ^¥^(^f^Qle 
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sumption.  It  lias  beon  clearly  proved  that  the  profits  of  cotton 
manufacture  bave  beeu  less  rather  than  oKire  than  six  per 
cent  for  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is  more  thau  probable  thaï 
the  same  can  be  said  of  the  manufactures  of  wool  and  iron. 
The  current  belief  of  the  large  profits  of  trade  arises  from  the 
error  of  ignoring  the  doctrine  of  averages.  An  ezceptional 
short  period  of  business  is  taken  as  the  gauge  of  average  résulta. 
The  marked  prosperity  of  a  few  superior  business  men  is 
taken  as  the  measure  of  common  success  in  trade.  No  account 
is  made  of  the  hundreds  wliose  profit  in  business  net  them 
only  a  comfortable  living,  and  no  reckoning  is  kept  of  hund- 
reds more  in  every  considérable  oommunity  whose  unsuccess- 
ful  attempts  end  in  bankruptcy. 

To  arrive  at  just  results  a  period  long  enough  to  include  a 
business  cycle  must  be  covered.  A  décade  of  unusual  pros- 
perity may  show  great  fortunes  made  from  Uns  or  that  branoh 
of  trade.  But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  account.  The  uext 
décade  will  bring  dépression  and  financial  panics  that  will  not 
only  eut  off  ail  chances  of  successful  business,  but  will  sweep 
away  much  of  the  accumulations  of  prosperous  years.  Al* 
ternate  periods  of  favorable  and  un  favorable  conditions  mu^t 
be  taken  together  and  the  results  of  both  will  give  the  trne 
équation  of  profits. 

The  question  then  is — Are  the  profits  of  business  large 
enough  to  admit  of  any  gênerai  marked  increase  of  wages 
within  short  periods  of  time  ?  Evidently  not.  If  we  get  a 
clear  idea  of  the  source  from  which  wages  must  be  paid  it  will 
be  seen  that  any  great  increase  is  impossible.  It  has  been 
estimated  upon  the  basis  of  our  national  Census,  and  from 
industrial  reports  from  every  part  of  the  oountry  that  to  add 
fifteen  cents  a  day  to  the  pay  o(  the  wage-earners  of  the  na- 
tion, an  increase  of  nearly  eleven  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars, ($1,100,000,000)  in  value  would  berequired,  an  amount 
representing  more  than  one  tenth  of  tho  entire  products  of  the 
country  for  any  entire  year.  The  estimated  annual  profits  of 
capitalists  are  put  at  four  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars 
($450,000,000)  — less  than  one  half  the  sum  required  to  in- 
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crease  the  pay  of  wage-earners  fifteen  cents  a  day.  It  is  esti- 
mated  that  the  savings  of  the  people,  who  may  be  considered 
small  capitalists,  represent  a  like  sum,  or  an  aggregate  of  nine 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,— ($900,000,000). 

The  historj  of  the  industrial  developnient  of  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  world  clearly  points  to  the  fact  that  the  basis  of 
that  development  is  inereased  production.  This  încreased 
production  enters  the  channels  of  trade,  enhancing  the  wages 
of  the  laborer  with  which  this  increased  production  must  be 
bought.  The  connection  between  wages  and  production  is 
constant  and  inséparable.  Though  sometimes  obscured  by  the 
complexity  of  industrial  phenomena,.  the  rivalries  of  business 
and  the  compétitions  of  trade,  the  relation  cannot  be  broken. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  assert  itself,  and  though 
obstructed  for  a  time,  the  law  persists;  and  like  the  force  of 
gravity  does  its  accustomed  work  as  soon  as  the  obstruction 
is  removed. 

The  conclusiveness  of  this  argument  wiil  appear  if  we  follow 
this  line  of  industrial  development  and  mark  how  production 
of  every  kind  bas  out-stripped  the  increase  of  population. 
The  gain  in  the  great  cereal  crops  of  our  country  keeps  large- 
ly  in  advance  even  of  our  rapid  growth  in  numbers  swelled 
as  they  are  by  unparalleled  immigration.  The  increase  of 
minor  crops  and  especially  of  garden  and  orchard  products  is 
enormously  greater  still.  A  similar  increase  is  seen  in  cloth- 
ing  and  in  ail  wearing  material.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that 
that  this  annual  product  is  perishable — absolutely  so  in  the 
case  of  food,  and  practically  so  with  clothing  by  the  dictate  of 
fashion — weshall  see  how  inévitable  is  the  logic  that  connecta 
increased  production  with  increased  means  of  subsistence  for 
the  masses.  Consnlt  any  vétéran  dealer  in  any  consumable 
product  who  remembers  the  conditions  of  trade  and  the  re- 
sources  of  bis  customers  forty  years  ago.  He  will  tell  you 
there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  nearly 
every  commodity  and  most  of  ail  in  those  articles  sparingly 
or  ne  ver  used  in  former  times  because  regarded  as  too  expen- 
sive  luxuries.     A  hundred  articles  could  be  named  that  were 
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beyond  tlie  reach  of  the  masses  of  workingmen  half  a  oenturj 
ago,  but  which  are  now  in  oommon  use. 

With  what  do  the  masses  purchase  their  commodities  if  not 
with  the  wages  earned  by  their  labor  î  Does  not  this  prove 
that  increased  production  means  that  there  is  more  to  be 
divided  among  tlie  people  creating  the  added  product  ?  and 
does  not  this  mean  higher  wages  ? 

The  évidence  on  this  point  is  so  cumulative  that  everj 
branch  of  trade  in  everj  nation  furnishes  its  conclusive  proof. 
Statistics  of  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  demonstrate  it, 
în  gênerai,  and  every  new  merchant  ship  and  every  added  ton 
of  freight  carried  over  the  thousands  of  miles  of  rail-road 
built  each  year  in  the  différent  countries  of  the  world,  adds  a 
new  link  in  the  chain  of  évidence  found  in  every  chapter  of 
the  industrial  history  of  Europe  and  America. 

We  reach  the  conclusion,  then,  that  a  higher  rate  of  wages 
attends  the  advance  of  civilization  in  obédience  to  a  law  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  Hère  and  there  for  a  short  time  adverse 
conditions  may  retard  the  speed  of  the  vast  machinery  that 
adds  millions  annually  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  But  in 
this  we  see  no  nulification  of  the  law,but  only  its  vindication. 
A  short  crop  chccks  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  What  fol- 
lows  immediately  ?  A  higher  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the 
products  made  scarce  by  deftcient  harvests.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  wages,  because  the  same  rate  will  purchase  less  food.  On 
the  other  liand,  a  superabuiidant  Imrvest  lowers  the  price  of 
food  ;  and  this  is  an  increase  of  wages,  because  the  same  sum 
will  purchase  a  larger  amouni  of  the  products  cheapened  by 
abundance. 

This  sliows  the  folly  of  those  schemes  for  the  mitigation  of 
the  evils  arising  irom  industrial  dépression  that  seek  a  reme- 
dy  by  crippling  production.  As  a  panacea,  this  would  be  équi- 
valent to  advising  au  astlunatic  patient  to  put  himself  on  a 
sliort  allowance  of  air.  Wliatever  lessens  production  enhances 
price,  and  this,  as  lias  been  shown,  lowers  wages.  Working 
upoa  short  time,  restricting  the  use  of  macliinery,  limiting  the 
number  of  apprentices,  and  in  short  everything  that  lessens 
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the  aggregate  of  wealth,  diminishes  the  oommon  stock  from 
whioh  wages  must  be  paid. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  asked — ^Is  there  no  work  for  the  labor 
refbrmers  and  no  mission  for  labor  organizations  ?  Tliçre 
certainly  is  and  the  need  was  never  greater  than  now.  So 
long  as  ignorance  or  greed  or  anything  stands  in  the  waj  of  a 
full  development  of  a  nation's  resources  ;  so  long  as  préjudice 
blinds  the  eje  of  reason  to  a  just  discernaient  of  mutual  rights 
and  mutual  obligations,  so  long  as  avarice  or  vanity  diverts 
the  channels  of  wealth  from  noble  t6  ignoble  uses  ;  so  long  as 
the  perversity  of  human  wiU  can  turn  good  to  evil  and  lessen 
whore  it  cannot  destroy  the  beneficent  workings  of  industrial 
laws  and  social  obligations,  there  will  be  a  field  for  coopéra- 
tive effort  wide  enough  to  employ  every  agency  until  the  most 
perfect  development  man  can  reach  is  wrought  out. 

David  N.  Johman. 


Article  XXXI. 
Our  National  Défenses. 


It  is  assumed  by  mauy  that  there  is  no  adéquate  défense  of 
a  nation  ezcept  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  sinews  of  war. 
Our  writers  on  the  subjoct  hâve  piotured  elaborate  schemes  of 
Military  défense,  in  which  heavy  guns,  torpedoes,  iron-dads 
etc.  are  the  only  recognized  cléments  of  strongth.  They  hâve 
deplored  our  présent  lack  of  them  as  a  National  weakness, 
and  are  even  now  urging  upon  Oongress  and  the  people  a 
large  expeuditure  of  mouey  that  we  may  be  put  without 
further  delay  in  better  fighting  condition. 

Lient.  Eugène  Griffin  of  West  Point  has  written  a  pamphlet 
which  is  issued  by  the  Military  Service  Institution  in  which 
the  following  is  advocated  : — 

*^  A  complète  System  of  seacost  défenses  means,  first  an 
outer  line  of  warships  ;  second  a  skirmish   line  of  torpédo 
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boats;  third,  an  inner  line  of  laiid  fortifications  and  channel 
obstructions  ;  fixed  electrioal  torpedoes  ;  witfi  a  reservo  of 
war-ships,  torpédo  boats,  gunboats  and  other  such  appliances  ; 
wrought  irou  casemated  batteries  costing  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  everj  gun  placed  in  them,  and  breach  loading 
rifles,  weighing  fifty  tons  and  costing  fiftj  thoasand  dollars 
apiecQ,  are  among  the  items  wbich  compétent  armj  engineers 
reckon  absolutely  necessary  for  safety  and  protection-  Be- 
volving  armored  turrets,  earthen  batteries  with  seventy  feet 
of  compact  sand  to  protect  tliem,  macbine  guns  such  as 
Hotchkiss,  and  Gatling  and  Maxim  and  Gardner  hâve  supplied 
from  American  shops  for  foreign  countries,  are  some  of  the 
appliances  which  are  needed  to  give  us  peace  ou  our  bordera." 

Is  this  then  tlie  way  to  préserve  peace  ?  To  arm  ourselves 
with  the  deadliest  weapons  possible  and  assume  a  hostile 
attitude  toward  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 

Henry  P.  Wells  in  an  article  on  "  The  Défenses  of  our 
seaports,"  in  Harper's  Magazine  Nov.  1885,  unités  with 
Lient.  Grifiin  in  this  view.     He  says  : — 

^^The  noted  bruiser  is  treated  by  ail  men  with  studied 
courtesy  ;  and  there  is  no  such  sure  way  to  préserve  peace  as 
to  inspire  your  opponent  with  wholesome  dread  of  a  contest." 

Thèse  men  then  would  hâve  our  Nation  pattern  after  the 
"  noted  bruiser  ;  "  and  arm  ourselves  with  deadly  weapons, 
display  our  fighting  qualities,  and  seek  to  terrify  the  world  into 
a  studied  courtesy  towards  us.  We  could  almost  suspect  Mr. 
Wells  of  **  studied  "  irony  hère,  for  surely  he  must  understand 
that  the  studied  courtesy  shown  towards  the  noted  bruiser  is 
far  removed  from  genuine  respect  or  honor,  and  is  not  at  ail 
the  feeling  which  any  patriot  desires  other  nations  to  exercise 
towards  us.  And  the  attitude  of  the  bruiser  depending  on 
his  fighting  qualités  to  ^^  command  "  courtesy  is  not  at  ail  the 
feeling  which  any  intelligent  citizen  desires  our  government 
to  display  before  the  world. 

This  scheme  of  military  defence  is  a  delusion  and  a  danger 
concerning  which  our  people  should  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  blinded  by  men  who  hâve  axes  to  grind  ;  men  whose  pro- 
fession is  that  of  war  or  Military  Service,  or  men  whose  busi- 
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ness  it  is  to  make  or  sell  ordnaDee  and  iron-eladfi  ;  or  perchance 
Oongressmen  who  may  hare  tlie  prospective  bftndling  of  the 
expenditures. 

It  is  signifioaut  that  thèse  doleful  eomplaitits  of  National 
weakness  and  appeal  for  increase  of  Military  power  corne  al- 
most  entirely  irom  men  who  bave  been  traiued  to  war^  and  who 
can  expect  no  opportunity  to  distingiiish  tbemselves  in  a  time 
ofpeace. 

We  who  are  trained  to  the  arts  of  peaoe  believe  there  is  a 
better  waj  ;  and  we  may  be  eredited  with  as  fair  a  knowledge 
of  our  National  condition,  relationships  and  dangers,  and 
with  having  as  vital  interests  at  stake  in  the  welfare  of  our 
country  as  they  who  write  upon  the  other  side. 

And  first  we  désire  to  point  ont  the  objections  to  the  plan 
proposed.  Note  the  expensiven'ess  of  war  défenses.  Lient. 
Griffin  estimâtes  that  an  expenditure  of  about  $50,000,000 
would  pnt  the  eiglit  principal  ports  of  our  country  in  a  state 
of  adéquate  protection  against  war  risks.  Mr.  Wells  estimâtes 
that  61,000,000,  would  make  nine  chief  ports  impregnable. 
Plans  hâve  been  proposed  in  Congress  placing  the  amount 
needed  for  Military  défense,  at  $128,000,000.  In  this  connec^ 
tion  we  may  get  some  light  from  the  expérience  of  other 
nations. 

According  to  Mr.  Lewis  Appleton's  figures,  Russia  expends 
annually  on  her  Military  system  $230,512,500.  Great  Britian 
$168,653,915.  France  $155,608,775.  Germany  $113,128,- 
745.  Aastria  $67,068,695.  Italy  about  $60,000,000.  Spain 
and  Turkey  $30,000,000  each.  And  even  little  Holland  $17,- 
500,000.    Nearly  a  billion  dollars  annually  in  Europe. 

And  who  can  set  any  limit  to  the  expenditure  of  our  Gov- 
ernment if  we  shall  commit  ourselvers  to  thèse  schemes  of 
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OriflBn  outlines  would  require  an  enormous  anuoal  ezpendi- 
ture  to  maintain  even  in  the  most  favored  times  of  peace,  as 
witness  tlie  figures  above  quoted  for  the  nations  of  Europe. 
And  such  a  scheme  means  to  put  the  yoke  of  a  Military  System 
tipon  the  neck  of  our  Government,  with  grierous  and  irrémé- 
diable burdens  of  taxation  to  be  borne  ever  afterwards.  Peace 
would  thus  be  found  almost  as  costly  as  war,  and  National 
support  become  a  curse  to  the  people. 

And  with  ail  this  it  is  not  at  ail  sure  that  we  should  hâve 
an  eflScient  defence  in  time  of  trouble. 

As  Mr.  Wells  himself  says,  ^^  At  the  close  of  the  war  we 
had  the  most  powerful  artillery  in  the  world.  But  our  guns 
are  now  mostly  obsolète  because  of  the  great  advanco  in  the 
science  of  gunnery." 

Our  past  expenditures  for  Forts  and  Batteries  hâve  been 
mostly  thrown  away  as  for  the  the  same  reason  they  are  now 
comparatively  useless. 

No  one  can  wituess  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  last  fifty 
years  and  see  how  rapidly  the  old  bas  given  place  to  the  new, 
without  feeling  that  the  works  of  to-day  are  also  very  likely 
to  be  outgrown.  Progress  bas  not  ceased.  We  bave  by  no 
means  reached  the  ultimate  of  improvement  in  the  arts  of 
war.  The  development  of  gunnery  may  bave  approached  a 
limit.  But  the  use  of  electricity  bas  but  scarcely  begun  ;  and 
what  more  probable  than  that  when  we  bave  built  our  iron- 
clads  and  batteries^  cast  our  monstrous  guns,  and  sproad  tor- 
pedoes  in  our  harbor  some  Edison,  developing  the  study  of 
Aerial  Navigation,  will  reveal  new  methods  of  warfere,  revo- 
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One  more  considération  on  tins  point.  The  proposed  forti- 
fications of  nine  of  our  principal  ports  can  not  be  claimed  as. 
an  insarance  against  foreign  enemies.  We  cannot  foresee  the- 
place  of  invasion.  No  enemy  would  need  to  sail  up  to  our 
huudred  ton  guns  and  torpedoes  when  there  are  thousands  of 
miles  of  seacoast  and  frontier  to  which  the  scène  of  war  could 
be  transferred.  In  case  of  war  an  enemy  would  seek  our- 
unguarded  points^  and  we  should  be  obliged  to  meet  them, 
with  new  resources,  provtded  for  and  adapted  to  the  occasion. 
Our  costly  seaboard  defences  would  be  only  so  much  buried 
power  which  an  enemy  would  simply  pass  by  on  the  other 
side. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  question,  ^^  What  then  shall  be 
our  National  défenses  ?  "  To  answer  this  let  us  first  ask 
what  are  our  greatest  National  dangers  against  which  we  need 
defeuce.  Foreign  invasion  ?  No.  Couqueet  and  annexation,, 
or  territorial  aggraudizement,  chief  cause  of  wars,  is  rendered, 
altogether  improbable  in  our  case.  The  Nations  of  Europe, 
separated  from  one  another  by  no  natural  barrier,  and  holding 
as  many  of  them  do,  disputed  territory,  over  which  wars  hâve 
been  fought  and  jealousies  still  survive,  are  no  example  for 
us. 

Our  geographical  situation  is  a  better  protection  for  us 
than  ail  the  standmg  armies  of  Europe  would  be.  We  talk 
about  ^^  Seacoast  Défenses,"  but  our  seacoast  is  itself  a  défense 
scarcely  to  be  improved  by  frowning  guns  pointed  towards 
our  neighbors  away  on  the  other  side.  We  are  reasonably 
safe  from  any  sudden  intrusion  ;  and  in  thèse  days  of  rapid 
in  ter  communication  and  close  diplomatie  relations  it  is 
scarcely  supposable  that  any  sudden  danger  from  abroad  can 
arise  and  seriously  threaten  us  without  due  notice.  They 
who  assume  that  it  may,  talk  as  though  mon  were  ail  savages, 
and  National  life  a  kind  of  guérilla  warfare  engaged  in  with- 
out cause  and  (oUowed  without  conscience.  Not  so.  War 
may  be  a  remote  possibility  but  wise  men  do  not  give  their 
chief  attention  to  remote  possibilities.  The  indifférence  and 
procrastination  of  Gongress  on  this  subject,  so  much  com- 
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plained  of  by  thèse  warrior  writers,  is  to  be  cominended  rather 
tban  ceuBured.  For  uearly  seventy-five  jearo  we  bave  had 
no  foreign  war,  no  use  for  elaborate  seacoast  défenses,  and 
tbere  is  no  more  reason  wby  we  should  basten  to  build  them 
now  tban  at  any  ttme  during  that  period. 

Tbe  triitb  is  we  bave  otber  dangers  greater  tban  foreign 
invasion,  and  otber  défenses  are  more  needed  tban  tbese  Mili- 
tary  establishments.  Our  greatest  danger  is  from  tbe  ignorant, 
disloyal  and  vicions  masses  witbin  our  own  bordera.  We  are 
far  more  likely  to  suffer  from  internai  discord  tban  from  out- 
ward  assault.  And  logically  wbatever  will  lessen  ignorance, 
avert  disloyalty  and  diminish  vice  is  our  best  defence. 

Our  civil  war  was  a  costly  affair  ;  but  since  tbe  war  tbe 
one  vice  of  intempérance  bas  eost  tbe  people  more  tban  six 
times  tbe  wbole  National  debt.  Tbe  Civil  war  it  is  said  sac- 
rificed  balf  a  million  lives,  but  since  tbe  war  closed,  intempér- 
ance bas  destroyed  at  least  twice  tbat  number.  Now  we  are 
not  writing  a  tempérance  lecture.  But  from  tbe  standpoînt 
of  political  economy  we  insist  tbat  any  wise  statesman  will  see 
in  tbese  evils  a  greater  danger  to  public  welfare  and  National 
prosperity  tban  from  foreign  bostility,  and  a  danger  demand- 
ing  more  immédiate  attention. 

We  do  not  stop  to  point  out  ail  tbe  dangers  of  internai 
discussion  wbicb  threaten  us,  growing  out  of  tbe  strife  between 
labor  and  capital,  out  of  grasping  monopoly,  out  of  dose 
législation,  out  of  corrupt  politics,  out  of  race  préjudices,  cul- 
minating  in  riot  and  outrage.  Our  danger  bere  is  a  bundred 
fold  greater  tban  from  foreign  foes.  Our  greatest  enemies  are 
witbin,  not  witbout.  If  we  must  bave  a  military  force,  let  it 
be  sent  to  Idabo,  and  Oregon,  and  Galifornia  to  protect  the 
Gbinamen  from  outrage  and  injustice,  and  maintain  obédience 
to  our  laws  witbin  our  borders.  Tbe  boodlums  wbo  commit 
tbese  outrages  are  doing  more  to  endanger  our  foreign  rela- 
tions tban  ail  tbat  tbe  Cbinese  Empire  bas  ever  doue. 

Mr.  Wells  says,  "  We  invite  attack  by  our  weakness."  Tbat 
is  not  true  of  us  if  indeed  it  ever  was  true  of  any  people. 
Wbat  Quaker  ever  ^*  invited  attack  "  by  bis  unarn^ed  non- 
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<M)mbative  poUoy  ?  Peôple  who  mind  their  owii  business  aiid 
behave  rightly  toward  others  do  not  get  iiito  trouble.  It  is 
the  "  noted  bruiser  "  who  has  fréquent  quarrels.  Mr.  Wells 
knows  that  it  is  the  hostile  attitude  that  invites  attack,  and 
that  carrying  deadly  weapons  iucreases  fatal  eucounters. 

The  same  is  true  of  nations.  Great  Military  establishments 
excite  distrust,  suspicion  and  fear  instead  of  good  will  and 
fellowship.  If,  as  is  said,  Europe  be  ovor  a  slumbéring  vol- 
cano,  that  volcano  is  its  Military  spirit  and  attitude,  its  armed 
peace.  Sweep  away  ail  the  standing  armies  and  war  naries 
of  Europe  to-day  and  a  oloud  of  oppressive  fear  would  pass 
from  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  world  would  breathe 
easier  at  once. 

The  masses  of  the  people  in  Europe  engaged  in  peacefui 
arts  and  industries,  do  not  want  to  fight.  It  is  the  standing 
armies  traiued  and  equipped  for  war  that  are  a  constant 
menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  impose  the  heaviest  bur- 
dens  of  taxation  upon  the  people.  And  to  increase  our  Mili- 
tary establishments,  to  multiply  means  of  destruction,  and 
train  men  for  war  is  to  cultivate  a  fighting  disposition,  and 
with  ail  the  certainty  of  Fate  to  make  easier  the  chances  of  a 
conflict  with  some  foreign  power. 

There  is  a  better  way  to  préserve  peace  in  our  borders  than 
by  preparing  for  war.  Let  our  statesman  use  ail  their  influence 
to  remove  the  causes  of  war,  and  they  will  do  the  Nation  a 
vastly  better  service  than  by  voting  large  appropriations  for 
harbor  défenses.  Instead  of  Unes  of  warships  let  the  money 
be  nsed  to  establish  and  aid  lines  of  commerce.  Instead  of 
^^  obstruoting  "  our  harbors  with  torpedoes,  lay  more  océan 
cables,  and  pat  easy  communication  and  cheap  transportation 
within  reach  of  the  masses.  While  we  do  not  say  it  is  advis- 
able,  yet  we  believe  that  one  free  steamer  run  at  Government 
expense  by  which  the  poor  people  who  hâve  come  from  other 
lands  could  visit  again  the  home  of  their  birth,  would  do  more 
to  préserve  friendly  relations  abroad  than  ail  our  iron-clads. 

Instead  of  ^*  barriers  "  let  us  build  more  life  saving  stations 
and  seek  to  lessea  the  périls  of  travel  by  land  and^wa 
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The  wliole  nation  would  appreoiate  this  and  rejoice  in  it. 
Instead  of  forts  let  os  bnild  in  our  important  seaport  cities 
Immigrant  Homes  where  strangers  coming  to  our  shores  may 
be  sheltered,  protected  from  imposition,  instructed  in  our 
language,  customs.  laws  and  Institutions  and  aided  in  estab- 
lishing  themseWes  honorablj.  Instead  of  great  gnns  frowning 
défiance  let  us  send  niessengers  of  peace  to  ail  nations,  carry- 
ing  the  arts  and  sciences  of  our  civilization  to  less  favored 
lands.  And  above  ail  let  our  statesmen  apply  ail  their  éner- 
gies to  maintaining  law  and  order  and  see  that  justice  is  done 
to  ail  men  of  everjr  color,  croed  or  condition,  that  huraan  rights 
are  respected  and  iniquities  suppressed.  Our  greatest  danger 
is  in  doing  wrong,  and  National  righteousness  our  best 
defence. 

The  money  which  it  is  proposed  to  expend  in  Military 
défenses  would  be  much  more  profitably  employed  in  the 
moral,  intellectual  and  industrial  éducation  of  our  people. 
Eveil  in  case  of  future  war  such  a  training  would  be  the 
best.  A  hundred  thousand  eduoatod  men  from  private  life 
would  be  a  stronger  force  than  a  hundred  thousand  ignorant 
military.  In  this  âge,  when  mind  not  force  rules  the  world 
the  genius  of  an  Edison  would  be  worth  more  than  an  army 
in  determining  the  fortunes  of  war.  And  as  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  from  what  direction  any  danger  may  arise,  or  what 
shape  it  may  assume,  we  repeat  it  is  unwise  to  place  our 
reliance  in  costly  appliances  of  war,  which  in  case  of  future 
conflict  may  hâve  become  obsolète,  and  in  case  of  prolonged 
peace  will  certainly  be  useless.     On  the  otlier  hand  let  us  use 
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GENERAL     REVIEW. 


Dr.  Cwrry  and  the  Second  Corning  of  Christ. 

The  Methodist  Review  for  September,  informed  its  readers  tbat  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Curry,  its  able  and  scbolarly  editor,  died  at  bis  home 
in  New  York,  after  a  brîef  but  severe  illness,  on  Wednesday  17tb. 
August,  in  the  78th  year  of  bis  âge.  Dr.  Curry,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered,  succeeded  Rev.  Dr.  Whedon,  as  editor  of  the  Review^  on  the 
death  of  the  latter,  in  June,  1885.  He  came  to  a  difficult  task,  as 
Dr.  Whedon  was  an  editor  of  large  expérience  and  great  excellence, 
scbolarly  and  impartial  In  bis  discussion  of  ail  thèmes  on  wbich  be 
wrote,  and  kind  and  Christian  in  bis  treatment  of  ail  from  wbom  he 
differed  in  opinion.  But  Dr.  Curry  evidently  did  bis  editorial  work 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Church  whose  highest  organ  he  conducted, 
and  was  just  and  gênerons  in  bis  treatment  of  contemporaries.  In 
the.  QuARTERLT  for  Aprîl,  1887,  we  referred  to  and  quoted  liberally 
from  an  Article  by  Dr.  Curry,  on  "  The  Second  Corning  "  of  Christ  ; 
and  criticised  as  unsound  and  contradictory  of  utterances  made  in  the 
same  connection,  bis  assertion  that  the  question  of  the  disciples  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  3.  concerning  the  ^^end  of  the  world/'  referred  to  the 
consummation  of  '^the  gospel  dispensation."  On  the  6th.  of  that 
month  be  wrote  us  as  follows  : 

"  My  Dear  Sir,  Your  Review  of  April,  came  to  band  just  now,  — 
i.  e.  within  a  few  days,  —  and  my  attention  was  called  to  your  note 
on  my  article  in  the  January  number  of  the  Methodist  Review,  The 
objection  you  offer  to  the  parenthetical  clause,  —  making  the  amv 
in  Matt  xxiv.  8.  refer  to  **  the  Gospel  dispensation  "  is  well  tcJceUy 
My  further  examination  leads  me  to  think,  tbat  the  Mosaic  and  not  the 
Gospel  dispensation  was  intended.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  disci- 
ples bad  only  a  confused  and  inadéquate  conception  of  tbat  about 
wbich  they  asked.  Tbey  believed  tbat  Christ  was  about  to  set  up  bis 
kingdom  as  an  eartbly  ruler,  and  that  bis  kingdom  would  supersede 
the  Mosaic  tbeocracy,  —  and  the  date  of  that  transition  was  to  them 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  interesU 

''  lu  bis  note  on  Matt.  xxiv,  3.  Olsbausen  writes  ;  '  It  is  remarka- 
ble  that  we  never  find  the  expression  awriXtia  tov  xoofAOv  :  the  word 
aiœp  indicates  the  time  of  the  world,  wbich  passes  away,  wbilst  the 
world  itself  remains.' 

''  I  thank  you  for  the  manner  and  spirit  of  your  remarks,  —  but  do 
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not  jou  coQclude  that  I  am  oat  of  harmonj  with  the  great  bodj  of 
orthodox  scbolars.  Our  May  number  will  contain  an  article  along 
the  same  lioe,  by  Dr.  Terry.  Tour  opposition  to  literalism  and 
materialism  in  Scripture  interprétation  \s  ail  well  ;  but  not  so  yoar 
conclusion.  Very  Truly  Tours,  Dan'l  Curry. 

The  promised  article  by  Dr.  Terry,  entitled  "  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives/'  we  bave  read  with  great  satisfaction  and  delight. 
It  covers  many  of  the  points  treated  by  bim  in  bis  *^  Biblical  Hermen- 
utics,"  —  several  extracts  from  which  were  given  in  the  Quarterlt 
for  January,  1885,  —  emphasizîng,  however,  some  points  that  were 
casually  treated  at  first,  and  giving  prominence  to  others  that  are 
subject  to  adverse  criticism  by  those  who  still  cling  to  the  traditional 
interprétation.  He  begins  bis  work  by  presenting  in  Tabular  torm, 
ail  the  statements  of  our  Lord,  in  substance,  as  they  appear  in  the 
synoptic  gospels.  The  discourse  was  probably  nttered  by  our  Sav- 
iour,  in  the  Aramaic  language,  ^  and  therefore  no  one  of  the  evapge- 
lists  bas  preserved  the  very  words  (ipsisstma  verha)  he  employed. 
Matthew,  who  gives  the  discourse  in  its  fullest  form,  bas  a  style  con- 
spicuously  Hebraic  ;  but  Mark  and  Luke,  though  their  versions  are 
indepecdent  of  each  otber  and  of  Mattbew's,  agrée  in  substance. 

On  the  *'  Occasion  and  Scope  of  the  Sermon,"  Dr.  Terry  bas  the 
foUowing  : 

*'  According  to  Matthew,  it  was  spoken  in  connection  with  our 
Lord's  terrible  denunciation  of  Jérusalem  (Matt.  xxiii,  34-39).  The 
disciples  awe-struck  by  the  Master's  words,  called  hb  atten- 
tion to  the  magnificent  buildings  and  great  stones  ;  but  this  act 
of  theirs  only  drew  from  him  additional  words  of  fearful  import: 
<  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  shall  not  be  left  hère  one  stone  upon 
another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.**  (Matt.  xxiv,  2.)  Mark  bas 
no  record  of  the  words  of  denunciation,  and  Luke  places  them  in 
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naçavaueç)  andof  ihe  consumation  of  theage  [dispensation]  (awiëXêiaç 
xùv  auSpoç)  ?  The  whole  prophecy  purports  to  be  an  answer  to  that 
question.  He  mentions  a  number  of  things  wbich  must  first  take 
place,  and  aiso  some  things  by  which  thej  maj  know  when  the  end 
[catastrophe]  is  close  upon  them,  but  the  day  and  hour  of  its  consum- 
mation,  he  assures  them,  are  known  only  to  the  Father.  Neverthe- 
less,  he  affirms,  that  day  and  hour  will  fall  within  the  period  of  a  [the 
then  ]iving]  génération.  No  assertion  throughout  the  en  tire  discourse 
is  more  positive  and  emphatic  thau  this  :  '  Verily  I  say  unto  y  ou,  this 
génération  shall  uot  pass  away,  till  ail  thèse  things  be  accomplished.' 
(Matt.xxiv,  34  ;  Mark  xîiî,  30  ;  Luke  xxî,  82.)  The  scope  of  the 
prophecy  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  clear  beyond  controversy.  It 
had  explicit  référence  to  the  overthrow  of  the  temple  and  the  fall  of 
Jérusalem,  and  was  designed  to  answer  the  disciple's  question  and  în- 
form  them  of  the  certainty  and  nearness  of  that  great  catastrophe." 

Dr.  Tcrry  then  takes  up  and  examines  the  theory  that  two  events, 
centuries  apart  in  their  appearance,  were  in  the  question  of  the  disci- 
ples, and  the  answer  of  their  Master.  The  improbabilities  of  such  a 
theory  are  clearly  set  forth,  the  violence  it  would  do  to  common 
sensé  in  the  understanding  of  language,  and  the  imputation  of  palter- 
ing  wîth  his  questioners  in  a. double  sensé,  which  it  would  cast  upon 
the  Saviour.  He  then  anuounces  as  the  conclusion  to  which  his  in- 
vestigations bave  led  him  : 

That  the  occasion  and  scope  of  our  Lord*s  apocalyptic  prophecy  do 
not  warrant  an  expectation  of  finding  in  it  eîther  a  double  sensé,  or  a 
description  of  two  events  remote  from  each  other  in  time.  On  the 
contrary,  it  purports  to  be  throughout  an  answer  to  the  questioning  of 
the  disciples,  foretells  a  number  of  events  that  would  take  place  be- 
fore  the  overthrow  of  the  city,  and  others  that  would  mark  the  end  of 
the  açe.  As  to  the  when  of  their  inquiry,  it  assures  them  that  aU 
thèse  things  would  occur  in  their  génération,  althongh  the  particular 
day  and  hour  were  known  to  none  but  the  Father.  Moreover,  the 
numerous  counsels  and  admonitions  addressed  privately  and  yet  so 
Bolemnly  to  the  disciples,  to  watch  and  be  ready  for  the  great  event, 
are  emptied  of  ail  naturalness  and  propnety  by  the  supposition  that 
the  things  spoken  of  would  occur  centuries  after  their  time." 

Dr.  Terry  next  shows,  from  a  comparison  of  the  figurative  language 
employed  by  Christ,  with  similar  expressions  and  figures  used  by  the 
Old  Testament  writers,  what  meaning  Christ's  hearers  would  be  like- 
ly  to  gain  from  his  discourse  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  consider  tbe  ob- 
jections orged  by  some  against  his  interprétation  thereof,  based 
on  words  employed  by  the  Synoptists  which  are  supposed  to 
contemplate  events  which  could  not  bave  taken  place  in  that  gênera- 
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don.  One  of  ihese  is  the  passage  Lake  xxi.  24.  where,  referring  to 
the  great  wrath  aboat  to  be  poored  apon  the  Jewish  people,  Jésus  says 
"  They  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be  led  away  cap- 
tive înto  ail  the  nations,  and  Jérusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  by  na- 
tions until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  [or  nations]  be  fulfiUed.''  Another 
is  the  statement  of  Jésus,  according  to  Matt  xxiv.  14.  that  the  Gospel 
of  the  kingdom  is  to  be  preached  '*  in  the  whole  world  for  a  testimony 
unto  ail  the  nations/'  before  the  end  or  the  consummation  of  the  âge.* 
Another  is  Matt.  xxiv.  3.  rendered  in  the  Anthorized  Version,  '^  the 
end  of  the  World.**     And  the  last  is,  Matt.  xxiv.  84.  *'  thîs  génération." 

To  Universalists  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  replies  of  Dr.  Terry 
to  thèse  supposed  difficulties.  '*  The  times  of  the  Grentîles,"  are  the 
times  or  "period  allowed  to  the  Grentiles  to  fulfill  the  divine  judgments." 
Rev.  xi.  2.  is  cited  by  Dr.  Terry,  in  illustration  of  the  meaning  of 
Jésus  :  '*  The  Court  whlch  is  withont  the  temple  leave  out,  and  meas- 
ure  it  not,  for  it  has  been  given  unto  the  Gentiles  :  and  the  holy  city 
shall  they  tread  under  foot  forty  and  two  months."  "The  whole 
world  "  in  which  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  before  the  end  cornes, 
is  not  the  xoafioCy  but  the  oiHOVfiévTjy  a  word  "  commonly  applied  to  the 
inhabited  régions  of  the  Roman  Empire,  [or  to  Judea]  and  this  is 
couceded  by  ail  compétent  authorities."  See  Luke  ii.  1  ;  Acts  xi.  28  ; 
xvii.  6  ;  xxii.  5.     Of  Matt.  xxiv.  3.  Dr.  Terry  says  : 

"  The  common  translation,  *  end  of  the  world  *  has  been  a  deluslon 
to  many  readers  of  the  Ënglish  Bible,  and  this  could  hardly  hâve  been 
otherwise.  But  it  is  very  strange  that  so  many  leamed  writers  who 
hâve  properly  translated  and  explained  avvts)iBia  tov  altâvoç,  consum- 
mation of  the  âge,  should  hâve  paid  so  little  regard  to  the  question, 
What  âge  is  intended  ?  They  generally  assume  without  question  that 
the  Gospel  or  Messianic  âge  is  meant  But,  according  to  the  whole 
trend  of  Gospel  teaching,  that  âge  had  not  come  when  Jésus  uttered 
this  prophecy.  It  was  only  "  near,"  or  at  '*  hand."  The  "  consummor 
tion  or  end  of  the  âge  is  équivalent  to  the  Hebrew  phrase  end  of  the 
days,  commonly  rendered  in  the  Septuagist,  the  last  dags,  Now,  the 
uniform  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  is,  that  Christ's  whole  min- 
istry  fell  in  the  end  of  the  days,  or  last  days  of  an  auor,  or  âge.  But 
surely  it  was  not  in  the  end  of  the  Messianic  âge  ;  that  âge  still 
stretches  on  into  the  indefinite  future.  It  was  toward  the  close  of 
the  Mosaic,  Jewish,  or  pre-Messianic  eon,  and  near  the  beginning  of 
the  Christain  eon,  that  God  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by 
the  Gospel  révélation."     See  Heb.  ix.  26  ;  i.  1  ;  1  Peter  i.  20  ;  1  Cor. 
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We  cannot  forbear  quoting  Dr.  Terry  once  more  in  an9wer  to  ob- 
jections to  the  interprétation  of  Matt.  zxiv.  xxv  :  '*  The  significations 
which,  nnder  the  pressare  of  a  dogmatic  exigency,  hâve  been  pat  up- 
on  the  phrase  *  this  génération,'  in  Matt.  xxît.  34.  and  its  pantllels, 
mnst  appear  in  the  higbest  degree  absurd  to  an  unbiased  crîtic.  It 
bas  been  explained  as  meaning  the  human  race  (Jérôme,)  the  Jewish 
race  (Clarke,  Dorner,  Auberlen,)  and  the  race  of  Christian  believers 
(Chrysostone,  Lani^e).  But  what  a  senseless  platitude  for  any  one, 
and  especially  for  Jésus,  to  say  :  "  The  human  race,  (or  the  Jewish 
nation,  or  Christian  people)  will  not  pass  away  until  ail  thèse  thiugs 
be  acoomplished  ?  Who  could  ever  be  thought  to  hare  entertained 
a  différent  opinion  ?  The  évident  meaning  of  the  word  is  seen  in  such 
texts  as  Matt  i.  17  ;  xvii.  17  ;  Acts.  xiv.  16  ;  xv.  21  (by-gone  généra- 
tions, générations  of  old,)  and  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  exege- 
sis  is  capable  of  more  convincing  proof  than  that  yepëi  is  the  Greek 
équivalent  for  our  word  génération^  that  is,  the  mass  or  great  body  of 
people  living  at  one  period  —  the  period  of  average  life-time.  Even 
in  such  passages  as  Matt.  xi.  16.  Luke  xvi.  8.  where  the  thoueht  of  a 
dass  of  people  is  implied,  the  persons  referred  to  are  contempleted  as 
contemporaries.  Manifestly,  the  statement  that  *  this  geueration  shall 
DOt  pass  away  until  ail  thèse  things  be  fulfilled,'  indicates  substantially 
the  same  time  limit  as  the  statement  that  '  there  are  some  standing 
hère  who  shall  not  taste  of  denth  until  they  see  the  kingdom  of  God.'  " 

Dr.  Terry  bas  evidently  out-grown  the  so-called  Orthodox  notion 
of  a  Last  Day  Judgment,  and  adopts  the  more  rational  and  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  présent  and  con  tin  nous  awarding  to  men  according  to 
their  déserts.     His  statement  to  this  effect  is  explicit  and  forcefîil  : 

Matthew  xxv.  31-46,  is  a  most  impressive  picture  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord  Jésus  Christ,  from  the  hour  of  the  signal  over- 
throw  of  Judaism  until  he  shall  hâve  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  the 
Father.  (1  Cor.  xv.  24.)  We  miss  the  true  scriptural  doctrine  of 
judgment  [x^W]  when  we  conçoive  it  as  confined  to  one  last  day,  aud 
consisting  of  a  formai  rehearsal  of  every  act  of  human  history  before 
a  tribunal  at  which  the  individuals  of  ail  nations  and  times  are  to  be 
•imultaneously  assembled.  The  mediatorial  reign  of  Christ  may, 
indeed,  appropriately  end  in  some  such  sublime  review,  and  this  bas 
been  the  common  belief  of  the  Church  ;  but  God  is  judge  of  the  living 
as  well  as  of  the  dead«  and  it  is  a  grave  fallacy  of  interprétation  to 
represeut  *•  the  day  of  the  Lord,'  or  *•  the  day  of  judgment  '  as  some- 
thing  deferred  to  the  close  of  human  history.  The  Old  Testament 
doctrine  is,  that  *  the  kingdom  is  Jehovah's  and  be  is  ruler  among  the 
nations.'  (  Psa.  xxii,  28.  )*  Say  among  the  nations,  Jehovah  reigneth  ; 
He  shall  judge  the  peoples  with  equity.  He  cometh.  he  cometh,  to 
judge. the  earth;  he  shall  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  and  the 
peoples  in  his  truth.'  (Psa.  xcvi,  10-13.)  The  Old  Testament  is  full 
of  such  teaching  and  the  day  of  judgment  for  any  wicked  nation,  ^ity,     j 
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or  individual  is  tbe  day  on  which  the  pénal  Visitation  folls.  The  jndg- 
ment  of  God's  saints  is  manifest  in  everj  signal  event  wbîch  magnifies 
goodness  and  condems  iniqnitj.  This  divine  administration  of  the 
world,  which  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptnres  is  the  work  of  Jehovah,  is 
represented  as  now  committed  unto  Christ.  The  Father  has  given 
him  *  authority  to  exécute  jtidgment,  becaase  he  is  the  Sou  of  man.' 
(John  v.  27.)  This  great  truth  was  specially  foretold  in  the  prophe- 
cies  of  the  Messiah's  work.  (Isa.  xi,  S-ô  ;  Dan.  vii.  13-14  ;  Mie  iv.  S 
4.)  The  Son  of  man  came  in  signal  judgment  upon  the  apostate  na- 
tion when  Jérusalem  fell.  That  was  the  first  conspicuous  exhibition 
of  bis  judicial  work,  and  marked  tbe  crisis  and  end  of  the  pre- 
Messianio  âge.  Tbe  judgment  soene  of  Matt.  xxv.  31-46  shoold, 
therefore,  be  nnderstood  not  of  a  single  scène  to  be  witnessed  âges 
hence,  but  of  a  divine  procédure  which  had  its  formai  beginning  at 
that  crisis  of  dispensations,  and  is  going  on  with  the  progress  of  the 
Messianic  âge.  Christ  is  now  King  and  Jndge,  but  ail  things  are  not 
yet  subjected  to  him,  and  he  must  reign  until  he  shall  bave  pat  ail 
âiings  in  subjection  under  his  feet)  1  Cor.  xv.  25-27,)  " 

We  gladly  welcome  the  utterance  of  suoh  views,  and  especially  that 
they  are  addressed  to  the  class  of  peoplo  who  wiU  read  them  in  the 
Methodtst  RevieWy  but  who  might  not  be  indaced  to  give  them  any 
considération  if  presented,  as  they  bave  been  many  times  during  the 
last  century,  in  Universalist  publications.  They  are  true  exegesis,  and 
must  be  accepted  yet  by  ail  whose  authority  for  truth  is  the  word  of 
God. 

jReliffious   World, 

Rev.  Dr.  Dexter,  editor  of  77ie  Congregationaliêt,  writes  to  that 
paper  from  London  that  : 

The  substantial  Universalism  of  one  section  of  the  Church  of  £ng- 
land  is  fînding  fréquent  expression.  Prebendary  Row  of  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  has  lately  published  a  volume  entitled  Future  Rétribution 
Yiewed  in  the  Light  of  Reason  and  Révélation,  whose  great  object 
appears  to  be  to  break  down  the  historié  doctrine  of  the  Church  on 
the  subject  referred  to.     One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  urgency  of  the 
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infinité  love  and  mercy  in  Christ     He  dévotes  one  chapter  to  the 

question,  Does  Human  Probation  Termimate  at  Death  ?     After  vigo- 

rous  référence  to  varions  ways  in  which  good  and  kind-hearted  people 

hâve  sought  to  relieve  the  character  of  God  from  the  stigma  which,  it 

is  assumed,  is  cast  upon  it  by  the  view  long  common  in  the  Church, 

he  concludes  that  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  New  Testament  which 

limits  probation  to  this  life.     It  was  only  yesterday  morning  that 

Canon  Parrar  preached  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  a  sermon  in 

which  he  took  a  like  view  :  assuming  that  some  mitlgating  theory  is 

essential  ;  that  the  notion  conveyed  by  the  old  couplet, 

Between  the  saddle  and  the  ground, 
He  mercy  sought,  and  mercy  found, 

sQggests  a  view  of  the  case  too  strained  and  artificial  fully  to  satisfy 

the  mînd,  and  therefore,  on  the  whole,  landing  at  the  same  place  with 

hîs  brother  dignitary." 

—  It  is  becomiug  a  very  serious  question  with  thoaghtfnl  persons 
in  the  New  World,  Can  we  endure  the  strain  which  the  yearly  recep> 
tion  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ignorant  and  depraved  men  and 
women  from  ail  portions  of  the  Old  World  puts  upon  our  American 
Institutions  ?  Such  is  the  increase  of  immigration  that  it  may  well 
be  feared  that  we  shall  soon  be  compelled  in  self-defence  to  institute 
measures  of  restriction.  For  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1887,  the 
total  immigration  received  at  the  six  chief  seaports  was  483,116,  an 
increase  over  the  corresponding  twelve  months,  ot  154,221.  nearly 
fifty  per  cent.  If  to  thèse  figures  we  add  the  immigration  through 
Canada,  about  42,000,  the  total  for  the  year  would  be  525,000.  This 
is  the  largest  immigration  in  any  year  ezcept  three  —  1880-81,  when 
the  number  was  669,431  ;  1881-82,  788,992  ;  1882-83,  603,322. 

Until  recently  Germany  has  for  many  years  led  in  furnishing  the 
army  of  immigrants.  In  1882  that  country  furnished  nearly  one 
third  of  the  enormous  total  of  that  year —  250,630  out  of  788,992  ; 
while  Great  Britain,  including  Ireland,  furnished  170,423.  During 
the  year  just  closed,  Great  Britian  furnished  1 60,783,  as  follows  : 
England  and  Wales  74,783;.  Ireland,  68,  180;  Scotland,  18,638. 
Germany's  contribution  was  106,539  —  54,000  less  than  one  half  the 
number  of  the  year  1882.  Sweden  and  Norway  come  next  on  the 
list,  58,741.  Italy  sends  47,532,  the  largest  contribution,  by  nearly 
one-third  ever  received  from  that  country.  Russia,  Finland  and  Po- 
land  sent  36,837;  Bohemia  and  Hungary  19,807  ;  Denmark  8500  and 
Switzerland  5213.  The  smallest  contribution  was  from  France,  5034 
and  only  26,277  during  the  last  six  years.  Of  the  total  immigration 
of  483,116,  received  by  sea,  376,005,  or  more  than  three-quarters, 
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eotered  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Bostou  came  oext  with  36,209. 
Baltimore  received  about  the  same  number,  and  Philadelphia  stood 
forth  with  31,048. 

—  An  aocient  Phœoician  sarcophagus  bas  been  dag  ap  at  Sidon 
which  was  foDDd  to  cootain  a  mummy  and  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
jewelrj.  The  bodj  when  uorolled  was  in  a  remarkably  well  preserved 
State,  hardly  anj  change  havîng  taken  place.  The  value  of  the  dis- 
covery  is  estimated  at  $800,000,  but  this  perhaps  will  prove  an  exag- 
garation.  The  date  of  the  sarcophagus  bas  not  y  et  been  determined, 
but  it  probably  anedates  the  Christian  era  by  nearly  or  quite  a  thousand 
years.  The  lid  bears  an  inscriptian  of  seven  and  a  half  lines  in  it  of 
nician  and  also  in  Egyptian  characters.  The  translation  of  Phœ- 
course  is  awaited  with  nnsnal  interest.  Probably  more  snch  discove- 
ries  also  remain  to  be  made. 

—  Race  préjudice  at  tlie  South  dîes  hard  ;  indeed  it  seems  to  take 
on  a  new  lease  of  life  in  Georgia,  the  following  law  having  recently 
been  enacted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  it»  House  of  Représentatives. 

^'  An  act  to  Regulate  the  Manner  of  Conducting  Educational  Insti- 
tutions in  this  State,  and  to  Protect  the  Rights  of  Colored  and  White 
People,  and  to  Provide  Penalties  for  the  Violation  of  the  Provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  for  other  Purposes. 

**  Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
no  school,  collège  or  educational  institution  in  this  State,  conducted 
for  the  éducation  and  training  of  colored  people,  sball  matriculate  or 
reçoive  as  a  pupil,  any  white  person  ;  nor  shall  auy  school,  collège,  or 
educational  institution,  conducted  for  the  training  of  the  whites, 
receive  or  matriculate  any  colored  person  as  pupil  ;  nor  shall  any 
school,  collège  or  educational  institution  receive  and  matriculate  both 
white  and  colored  persons. 

**  Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted  that  any  teacher  or  manager  or 
controller  of  either  of  such  institutions  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  punished  as  prescribed  in  section  4310  of  the  Code.  If 
such  institution  be  a  chartered  one,  then  not  only  the  teacbers  thereof 
but  the  Président,  Secretary  and  members  of  tlie  Board  of  Trustées 
or  other  persons  êlling  corresponding  offices  who  shall  knowingly 
permit  the  same  to  be  violated  shall  be  subject  to  indictment  and 
punished  as  aforesaid. 

"  Sec.  3.  Be  it  enacted  that  at  ail  laws  and  parte  of  laws  in  con- 
âict  with  this  act  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed." 

Section  4310  of  the  Code,  referred  to  in  section  2  of  the  biU,  reads 
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Thîi  law,  let  ît  be  bonie  în  mind.  does  not  apply  to  the  Pablic 
SchooU  in  Georgia.  The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  bave 
already  provided  against  the  possibility  of  the  whîtes  and  blacks  being 
edncated  together  at  pablic  expense.  It  is  aimed  wbolly  at  private 
Institutions  of  Learning.  The  occasion  of  alarm  to  the  State  of 
€reorgia  was  the  dîscovery  made  by  the  Board  ot  Visitors  to  the  re- 
•ceot  Anniversary  of  the.  Atlanta  University — an  institution  for  the 
éducation  of  colored  youth — that  among  the  four  hundred  and  fourteen 
«tndents  of  the  school  were  seven  white  pupils,  chiidren  of  the  profes- 
sors  and  of  a  white  missionary.  The  visitors  were  shocked,  and  in 
their  report  to  the  Governor,  asked  him  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Législature  for  such  action  as  might  be  deemed  nec- 
«ssary.  The  Governor,  in  bis  message,  rehearsed  the  fàcts,  and 
«haracterîziug  them  as  înconsistent  with  the  laws  and  settled  policy 
of  the  State  touching  the  éducation  of  the  race,  suggested  that  the 
$8,000  annually  appropriated  to  the  Atlanta  University  from  the 
income  of  the  land  scrîp  donated  to  the  State  by  cougress  for  promo- 
tîng  **  the  éducation  of  the  industrial  classes,  especially  in  agriculture 
and  the  mechanical  arts,'*  be  hereafter  applied  to  the  founding  of  a 
normal  school  for  colored  chiidren,  or  to  some  school  already  controlled 
by  the  colored  people.  Before  the  Committee  on  Education,  to  whom 
this  portion  of  the  Governor's  message  was  referred,  could  report, 
Colonel  Glenn,  not  a  member  of  the  Oommittee,  reported  the  bill  given 
above. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  political  influences  wîll  be  brought  to  bear 
to  prevent  its  flnal  passage,  but  it  may  feared  that  race  préjudice  is 
stronger  in  Georgia  than  even  political  partizanship.  This  préjudice 
is  carried  even  to  such  an  absurd  extent  that  at  the  Teachers*  Insti- 
tutes,  held  in  connection  with  the  Peabody  Trust,  the  colored  teachers 
are  not  permitted  to  occupy  the  same  hall  with  the  white  teachers. 
The  en  tire  programme  is  repeated  for  their  benefit,  a  speaker  who 
gives  an  address  to  the  white  teachers  speeding  immediately  after  to 
the  hall  where  the  colorered  teachers  are  waiting,  to  repeat  the 
address  there.  An  amusing  feature  of  this  System  is  that  while  white 
teachers,  who  happen  to  be  too  be  late  for  their  own  exercises,  do  not 
hesitate  to  sit  with  the  colored  teachers,  in  order  not  to  miss  an  ad- 
dress, and  no  harm  was  ever  known  to  come  of  it,  the  social  fabric  of 
the  State  woçld  be  shaken  to  its  foundations  if  a  single  colored  teachef 
were  to  stray  into  the  hall  occupied  by  the  white  teachers.  At  the 
last  Teachers'  Institute  in  Atlanta,  a  few  days  ago,  the  Superinten- 
dent  made  the  unfortunate  mistake  of  forgettîng  ail  about  the  coloredQlC 
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contingent,  and  omitting  to  hâve  tbe  programme  repeated  for  them. 
Atter  tbey  had  waited  a  while  and  perceived  tbat  thej  bad  been  over- 
looked,  tbey  dispersed  and  could  not  be  reassembled.  The  blunder 
wa8  an  nnfortunate  one  to  make  just  at  this  time. 

—  It  is  gratifjîng  to  know  tbat  even  in  Greorgia  tbere  are  not 
wanting  among  tbe  wbites  some  wbo  see  great  progress  among  tbe 
colored  people,  and  great  reason  to  hope  for*continued  advancement 
and  prosperitj.  Tbe  Savannab  Gfeorgia  News  makes  tbe  following 
statement  : 

"  In  many  of  tbe  counties  of  tbîs  State  tbe  number  of  tbe  colored 
tax-pajers  is  gradaally  increasing.  Doubtlesh  tbe  same  tbing  is  beard 
in  many  of  tbe  otber  Soutbern  States.  Tbere  is  no  doubt  tbat  tbe 
colored  people  bave  a  great  deal  to  conteud  witb  in  their  struggle  to 
improve  tbeir  condition.  Witbout  anytbing  in  tbeir  past  bistory  to 
be  proud  of,  and  witbout  anytbing  very  promising,  apparently,  in  tbe 
future  to  inspire  tbem  witb  courage  and  bope,  it  is  ratber  remarkabîe 
tbat  tbey  are  doîng  as  well  as  tbey  are.  Having  ail  tbe  drawbacks 
wbicb  are  attacbed  to  ignorance  to  contend  witb  it  is  not  surprising 
tbat  tbeir  advancment  is  slow.  Tbere  are  not  wanting  individual 
instances  of  tbrift  among  tbem,  wbicb  would  serve  as  excellent  exam- 
ples for  a  class  of  white  people  found  in  not  a  few  localities  in  tbe 
Soutb." 

^  A  very  considérable  proportion  of  tbe  population  of  Savannab  is 
colored.  Wbat  progress  tbe  colored  people  bave  made,  and  wbat 
tbey  bave  donc  toward  secnring  bomes  since  tbey  began  to  look  oot 
for  tbemselves  can  be  easily  eeen  by  visiting  tbe  city's  suburbs.  For 
years  tbey  bave  been  quiet  but  persistent  purcbasers  of  real  estate. 
Their  settlements,  just  witbout  tbe  municipal  limits,  almost  encircle 
tbe  city.  It  must  not  be  supposed  tbat  ail  of  tbeir  bouses  are  mère 
shanties.  Some  of  tbem  are  quite  pretentious,  and  are  surrounded  bj 
well  kept  gardens.  Thèse  homes  were  not  paid  for  in  a  year  or  two* 
but  represent  tbe  proceeds  of  years  of  toil  and  tbe  most  rigid  economy. 
On  some  of  tbem  there  are  still  mortgages,  wbicb,  tbere  is  not  much 
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which  were  boaght  for  $100  coald  now  be  sold  readily  for  $1,000. 
Wîthin  two  miles  of  the  Coart-house  in  tbis  city,  there  are  dow  as 
manj  as  ooe  thousand  pièces  of  real  estate  owned  by  colored  people. 
Tbis  certainly  looks  as  if  tbey  were  making  some  progress.  The 
wbite  people  are  glad  to  see  their  material  improvemeDt,  aod  are 
always  ready  to  leod  tbem  such  assistance  as  tbey  cao  afford." 

—  It  is  said  tbat  tbe  key  to  tbe  mysterious  '^  Hittite  "  inscriptions 
bas  at  last  been  fonnd  by  Captain  Conder,  wbo  will  sbortly  pnblish 
translations  of  tbem.  Tbe  inscriptions  were  found  in  varions  parts 
of  Asia  Minor  ;  for  instance,  at  Hamatb  on  tbe  Orontes  in  Syria,  and 
at  Jerabis  on  tbe  Enpbrates.  Tbey  bave  bitberto  been  an  interesting 
pnzzle  to  scbolars.  Tbey  are  in  relief,  but  Captain  Conder  some  time 
ago  pointed  ont  tbat  tbey  bear  some  resemblance  to  tbe  well-known 
Egyptian  bieroglypbics,  altbougb  tbe  latter  are  in  intaglio,  or  eut  be- 
low  tbe  sur&ce.  Tbe  fnll  value  of  bis  discovery  will  not  be  known 
nntil  bis  book  is  pnblisbed  ;  bnt-it  îs  supposed  tbat  tbe  so-called  **  Hit- 
tite "  inscriptions  prove  to  belong  to  a  pre-bistoric  race,  evidently  of 
Turanian  origin,  wbo  occupied  Palistîne  before  tbe  Jews,  and  bad 
affinities  witb  tbe  ancient  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  Tbe  discovary, 
according  to  Captain  Conder,  tbrows  an  ^  astonisbing  "  ligbt  on  tbe 
ancient  bistory  of  tbat  portion  of  tbe  East  — 

—  Notwitbstanding  tbe  vigorons  efforts  wbicb  bave  been  made  to 
destroy  tbe  slave-trade  it  still  continues.  Britisb  vessels  in  tbe  Red 
Sea,  bave  lately  captnred  four  slave  dbows,  and  tbe  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment bas  fitted  tbem  up  as  crnisers  for  tbe  suppression  of  tbe 
infBunous  trade.  The  slavers  were  never  so  bold  before.  Tbey  take 
their  buman  cargoes  to  Jeddah,  wbicb  is  tbe  port  of  Mecca  on  tbe 
Red  Sea,  and  tbey  boldly  incur  tbe  greatest  risks.  A  few  weeks  ago 
tbe  launcb  of  a  Britisb  man-of-war  was  attacked  by  a  slaver,  and  six 
Englisbmen  were  wounded  in  the  fight.  Tbe  dhow  was,  bowever, 
snnk,  and  forty-three  slaves  were  rescued. 

Tbe  slave-dealers  are  Soudanese,  the  followers  of  tbe  new  Mabdi. 
AU  restriction  upon  slave-stealing  in  tbe  Soudan  being  now  removed, 
tbey  bave  once  more  tapped  their  old  source  of  supply  in  Southern 
Darfur  and  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  région.  Slaves  are  being  driven  by 
thousands  to  Khartoum.  If  the  dealers  can  only  smus^gle  their  victims 
over  to  Jeddah  and  Mecca  their  profits  are  enormous.  Young  women 
and  big  boys  wbo  eau  be  driven  over  to  the  coast  at  a  total  cost  of 
not  over  $25  apiece  sell  readily  in  tbe  larger  Arabian  towns  for  from 
flve  to  ten  tîmes  the  amount  f  "mmn]i> 
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—  Those  who  hâve  a  fiuicy  for  statistics  will  be  ioterested  in  the 
fbllowing  tabular  statement  in  regard  to  Sanday  Schools  in  the  United 
Statee,  presented  bj  Mr.  E.  Pajson  Porter  at  the  reoent  International 
Snndaj  School  Convention  at  Chicago  : 


Uhttbd  Statbs. 

sSSSi, 

BcMan 

Têoekên  a9d 

Alabaroa 

8,048 

158,126 

177,427 

Alaska 

8 

1,550 

1,577 

Arizona 

82 

1,869 

1,591 

Arkansas 

1,868 

69,918 

78,912 

Califoroia 

725 

60,126 

67,272 

Colorado 

278 

20,582 

28,885 

GoniMCticnt 

1,088 

141,647 

160,851 

Dakota 

801 

80,843 

86,471 

DelawaT« 

217 

22,706 

25,619 

District  of  Gdambia 

177 

84,968 

88,810 

Florida 

670 

86,009 

40,695 

GeorgU 

6,201 

288,414 

814,811 

Idaho 

48 

8,228 

8,619 

Illinois 

6,477 

581,974 

608,978 

Indian  Territory 

222 

8,586 

9,679 

Indiana 

4,401 

866,684 

418,682 

lowa 

4,500 

270,000 

888,000 

Kansas 

8,544 

214,422 

246,554 

Kentncky 

2,647 

226,801 

257,407 

Loaisiana 

522 

82,617 

86,748 

Maine 

1,825 

92,750 

104,875 

Maryland 

2,241 

252,560 

279,969 

Massachusetts 

1,628 

227,612 

255,851 

Michigan 

8.878 

252,870 

800,000 

MinnesoU 

1,752 

94,840 

107,957 

SI»"' 

1,614 

84,677 

96,444 

8,260 

282,002 

259,411 

Montana 

80 

4,280 

4,650 

Nebraska 

2,150 

118,525 

187,975 

Nevada 

81 

8,526 

8,591 

New  Hampshire 

524 

48,000 

54,686 

New  Jersey 

1,977 

284,168 

266,099 

New  Mexico 

45 

1,845 

1,570 

New  Yorii 

6,584 

918,658 

1,028,988 

North  Carolina 

4,107 

197,937 

281,518 

Ohio 

6,751 

618,118 

796,168 

200 

20,749 

23,280 

Pennsylvania 

8,776 

965,868 

1,078  619 

Rhode  Island 

871 

4t,408 

46,  «^65 

South  Carolina 

1,667 

108,815 

116,869 

Tennessee 

8,840 

249,600 

284,160 

Texas 

8,007 

190,625 

218,786 

Utah 

81 

5.755 

6,182 

Vermont 

681 

58300 

61,188 

Virginia 

8,652 

277,781 

820,459 

Washington 

129 

6,950 

7,871 

West  Virginia 

1,888 

120.811 

140,028 

Wisconsin 

1,610 

114,869 

180,080 

Wyoming  Territory 

54 

2,424 

2,698 

Total  99,762        8,084,478        9,141,648 

The  rTDiversalist's  share  in  this  showing  is  634  Schools   and  53,553 
teachers  and  scbolars. 

— In  a  récent  number  of  the   Contempary  Review^  Aachdeacon 
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Farrar  bas  an  article  on  <*  Africa  and  ihe  Drînk  Trade,"  which  pré- 
sents some  awfnl  fàcts  for  the  considération  of  the  great  commeroiid 
power  of  Christendom.  He  charges  tbat  British  commerce  is  doing 
i&T  more  for  the  destruction  of  the  Afncan  tribes,  by  carrying  to  them 
the  worst  kind  of  spiritQOUs  liquors,  than  Christendom  bas  donc  for 
the  salration  of  Africa  by  stopping  the  Afrîcan  slave-trade.  Sir  Rich- 
ard Barton  and  many  otbers  bear  the  same  testimony.  <*  It  is  my 
sincère  belief,"  says  Sir  Richard,  "  tbat  if  the  slave  trade  were  revived 
with  ail  its  borrors,  and  Africa  could  get  rid  of  the  white  man  with 
the  gunpowder  and  rum  which  he  bas  iotroduced,  Africa  wonld  be  a 
gainer  in  happiness  by  the  ezchange."  The  same  substantial  conclu- 
sion is  enforced  by  the  testimony  of  native  chiefs.  What  makes  the 
matter  worse  is  that  thèse  facts  bave  been  officially  brought  before 
Parliament  by  Govemmeut  inquiries  and  nothing  is  donc  to  stop  the 
wrong  which  is  at  once  destroying  the  native  population  and  paralyz- 
ing  English  and  other  commerce.  Nay  !  worse  than  tbis  ;  the  Eng-^ 
lîsh  government  has  absolutely  mterferred  to  prevent  the  exclusion 
of  rum  from  the  African  communities,  when  African  chieftains  bave 
attempted  to  exclude  it.  In  Madagascar  the  able  and  courageouA 
king,  Radama  I.,  paid  the  duty  and  ordered  every  cask  of  rum  to  be 
staved  in  on  the  shore,  except  those  that  went  to  government  stores. 
The  merchants  of  Mauritias  (which  was  sendîng  the  rum  to  Madagas- 
car), complained  ;  the  English  officiais  interfered,  and  from  that  day 
to  tbis  the  cursed  stuff  has  had  free  course,  and  deluged  the  land  with 
misery  and  crime.'*  In  188S  the  natives  of  the  South  Africa  Dia- 
mond fields  petitioned  to  the  Cape  Parliament  to  bave  the  public 
bouses  removed  six  miles  from  the  fields,  but  the  pétition  was  rejected. 
Thèse  are  apparently  typical  facts.  Some  pitiful  entreaties  are 
quoted  by  the  Archdeacon  from  native  chieftains  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment to  put  a  stop  to  tbis  destructive  traffic.  Thus,  for  example, 
Eing  Malike,  the  Mohammedan  Emir  of  Nape,  to  Bishop  Crouther  : 
"  Barasa,  barasa,  barasa  ;  by  Grod  !  it  has  ruined  our  country  ;  it  has 
ruined  our  people  very  much  ;  it  has  made  our  people  bccome  mad — 
For  God  and  the  Prophet  bis  messenger's  sake  he  must  help  us  in 
tbis  matter — that  of  barasa.  We  ail  hâve  confidence  in  him.  He 
must  not  leave  our  country  to  become  spoiled  by  borasa."  No  one 
can  read  tbis  article  wîtbout  a  profound  conviction  that  the  liquor 
traffic  cannot  be  left  to  laissez  faire  and  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand.  Christianity  has  destroyed  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  ;  its 
next  battle-field  is  drink  and  the  drink  trade. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


1.  The  ChristiaD  Platooists  of  Alexandria.  Eight  Leotnres  Preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  tbe  year  1886  ;  on  the  Foundation  of  the  late  Rev  John  Bamp- 
ton,  M.  A.  Canon  of  Sallsbury.  By  Charles  BiggB  D.D.,  Assistant  Obaplain  of  Cor- 
pus Cbristi  CoUefce.    New  YorlE,]&:àcmillan&  Co.  1886.    16mo.  pp.  xzTii,804.  S1.50. 

The  Bampton  Lectures,  interesting  anJ  valuable  as  a  séries,  hâve 
-  probably  never  been  devoted  to  a  better  thème  than  the  one  treated  by 
Dr.  BIgg,  în  the  volume  before  us,  whîch  is  an  eminently  suggestive 
contribution  to  an  understanding  of  the  pro^ess  of  Christian  doctrine 
-in  gênerai,  and  especially  to  tbe  Greek,  as  distinguished  from  the  Latin 
thought.  Clément  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  Clement's  successor  in 
the  Theological  School,  are  after  Philo  and  the  Gnostics,  the  chief  sub- 
'  jects  of  the  volume  ;  and  they  find  in  Dr.  Bige  a  gênerons  admirer,  and 
a  judicious  critic,  as  well  as  a  warm  defenderfrom  the  assaults  and  an- 
athemas  of  the  Latins.  The  distinctive  and  distinguishing  peculiarities 
of  the  Alexandrine  School,  —  '*  the  consistency  and  power  with  which 
^virtue  was  represented  as  a  subject  not  merely  tor  spéculation  but  for 
practice  ;  the  sympathy  and  magnetic  personal  attraction  of  the  teach- 
er  ;  but  above  ail  the  Theology,  to  which  ail  other  subjects  of  thought 
were  treated  as  ancillary,"  —  are  dearly  presented,  and  the  shades  of 
différences  in  the  opinions  of  the  two  great  teachers  in  that  school  are 
brought  out  with  great  distinctness. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  a  word  which  "dénotes  with  equal  facility 
the  uttered  word,  the  reasoning  mind,  or  again  a  plan,  scheme,  System," 
is  traced  through  its  inception  in  Greek  thought,  to  its  absurd  and  dog- 
matic  Trinitarian  conclusion  by  the  Latins.  Possibly  Clément  taught 
the  unthinkable  doctrine  that  the  Father  and  the  Son,  are  one  and  the 
same  person  ;  but  Origen  kept  qui  te  clear  of  this  absurdity.  In  his  re- 
ply  to  Celsus,  he  is  plainon  this  point:  ^*  We  worship  the  Father  of 
Truth,  and  the  Son  who  is  Truth,  Two  in  Person,  but  One  in  a^ree- 
ment  and  concert  and  identity  of  will."  His  illustration  is  that  of  the 
Union  of  the  Church  :  "the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one 
heart  and  one  soûl."  Whlle  Orgien  believed  that  evil  in  man  was  ac- 
•  counted  for  by  his  pre-existence.  Clément  declared  that  there  is  no  in- 
herited  depravity  of  human  nature,  but  ail  are  created  capable  of  wisdom, 
eoodness  and  happiness.  Neither  believed  in  the  résurrection  of  "this 
Sesh,"  but  of  a  glorious  bodv  fit  lor  the  abode  of  pure  spirit.  Both  be- 
lieved in  the  "restitution  oi  ail  things  to  God,"  Clément  holding  that 
ail  punishment  tends  to  purification,  and  Origen  that  the  human  will  re- 
•maining  fore  ver  free,  man  will  sooner  or  later  forsake  the  evil  and 
choose  that  which  is  good. 

The  volume  before  us  not  only  brings  out  thèse  facts  in  the  lives  and 
théories  of  the  Greatest  of  the  early  Teachers  of  Christian  Theology, 
but  vigorously  défends  Clément  from  the  ill-judgment  of  Popes  Clem- 
•ent  vin.  aod  Benedict  xiv.  and  shows  how  groundless  was  the  abuse 
which  the  Latin  Church  heaped  on  the  memory  of  Origen.  Dr.  Bigg  it 
evidently  no  novice  in  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines,  but  has  stud- 
ied  long  and  faithfully,  and  to  good  purpose.  His  valuable  lectures 
will  enrich  any  library  and  profit  every  Christian  student. 

2.  American  Commonwealths.  K«w  York.  The  Planting  and  Growth  of  the  Em- 
}pire  State.    By  Ellis  H.  RoberU.    Two  vols.    l;6iiio.  pp  xii.  768.  $2.50. 

Thèse  are  the  8th  and  pth  vols,  in  a  séries  to  which  we  hâve  irequens  i 
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ly  called  attention.  In  no  other  fomi  îs  the  story  of  the  plantins:  and 
growth  of  America  so  well  told.  And,  so  far,  none  of  the  vols,  are 
more  interesting  and  instructive  than  those  relating  to  tlie  great  state  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Roberts,  who  is  admirably  qualified  for  the  work, 
writes  with  great  enthusiasm  and  commendable  pride  of  his  native  state, 
and  has  exhibited  rare  skill  in  putting  in  his  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  paees  the  story  of  its  fortunes  during;  the  more  than  three  and  a 
half  centuries  since  Verazzano  ilrst  cast  anchor  at  Sandy  Hook.  The 
French,  under  Champlain,  saiied  from  Québec  throu^h  the  lake  named 
for  himself,  and  landed,  on  a  war-like  missipn  against  the  Iroquois  in 
what  ît  now  Essex  county,  in  July,  1609  :  and  in  September  of  the  same 
year  the  Dutch  saiied  up  the  "  River  of  the  Mountains/'  from  New 
York  to  Albany,  in  a  vessel  commanded  by  Henry  Hudson,  whose  name 
was  afterward  given  to  this  famous  river,  The  French  from  the  first 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  aboriginesof  the  territory,  while  the  Dutch 
at  once  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  them,  made  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance, buried  a  tomahawk,  and  ''  built  a  church  to  cover  it  so  that  it 
could  not  be  dug  up."  For  about  sixty  years  the  Dutch  controlled  the 
new  settlement,  when  they  were  forcîbly  dispossessed  by  the  Ënglish. 
From  this  point,  the  history  as  related  by  Mr.  Roberts  is  hîghly  fascî- 
nating.  The  clairas  of  the  Swedes,  the  power  and  authority  of  the  In- 
dians,  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  ;  the  fierceness  of  the 
French  and  ludian  war  ;  the  encroachments  of  the  English  on  the  land 
of  the  Indians,  and  their  greed  for  vast  possessions  ;  are  ail  rtlated  with 
great  fidelity  to  necessary  détails,  though  of  necessity,  with  the  concise- 
ness  demanded  by  the  limited.number  of  pages  employed.  Then  fol- 
lows  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the  ideaot  Liberty  and  Popular  Govern- 
ment, terminating  in  the  séparation  of  the  American  Colonies  from 
Great  Britain,  and  the  establishment  of  an  Independent  Nation.  Fol- 
lowing  this  we  hâve  the  narrative  of  the  part  taken  by  New  York  in  the 
War  of  1812  ;  and  later  the  grand  response  made  by  her  citizens  in  over- 
throwing  the  Slave-holders  rébellion.  The  work  concludes  with  notices 
of  the  French,  Dutch  and  American  Literature  :  the  Progress  of  Edu- 
cation ;  the  prominent  statesmen  and  politicians  of  the  Empire  State  ; 
and  the  great  wealth  and  resources  of  the  soil.  The  total  number  of 
farms  in  1880,  was  241,058,  averaging  99  acres  each,  and  giving  em- 
ployment  to  377,460  persons,  producing  harvests  valued  at  $178,025,695 
exceeding  those  of  any  other  state  except  Illinois.  At  the  same  time 
the  manufactured  products  of  the  state,  employing  629,869  persons  in 
their  création,  reached  the  vast  sum  of  $1,080,6^,51,6.  Asindicating 
the  industry  and  thrift  of  the  people  at  large,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
1,234,241  persons  —  more  than  one  in  five  of  ail  the  inhabitants  of  the 
state -^had  ondeposit  in  its  savings  banks  in  1886,  $469,662,557.  Of 
course  the  history  of  the  great  Canal  System  and  Railroad  opérations  of 
the  state  are  g^ven,  and  the  social,  moral  and  religions  condition  of  the 
more  than  6,000,000  population  is  portrayed.  No  more  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  State  Historiés  has  yet  been  made. 

8.  The  Raline  Principle  of  Metbod  applied  to  Edacation.  By  Antonio  Rosmini 
Serbati  ;  Translatée  by  Mrs.  William  Grey.  Boston  ;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1887. 
pp.  XXV.  —  868. 

This  work  of  Rosmini  is  buta  fragment  of  what  he  intended  to  be 
an  exhaustive  philosophical  treatise,  based  on  the  essential  principles 
of  human  nature,  concerning  method  in  éducation  from  infancy  to  the 
décline  of  âge.  He  divides  the  progressive  development  of  the  child 
into  periods  corresponding  to  orders  of  cognition,  and  lays  down  as  the   1 
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'*  ruliDg  principle  of  raethod  "  that  the  teacher  shottld  présent  to  the 
mind  of  the  child  objects  which  belongtothe  orders  of  cognition  io  due 
succession.  Rosmini  bas  developed  and  classified  thèse  cognîtions, 
and  formula ted  correspond! ng  principles  and  roethods  of  éducation  on- 
ly  as  far  as  the  child's  fourth  year  when  it  is  declared,  in  average  cases, 
to  hâve  entered  on  the  ilfth  order. 

The  method  of  treatment  is  metaphysîcal  aT\d  formai  in  a  high  degree. 
Its  termînology  peculîar  to  the  author's  philosophical  System,  and  the 
constant  référence  to  hts  other  works  for  elucidatîon  of  terms  and  pro- 
positions, render  a  perusal  of  the  work  a  rather  heavy  mental  gymnas- 
tîc,  and  detract  sensiblv  from  its  value  to  the  average  teacher  who  will 
be  likely  to  feel  disappointment  in  the  illuminating  power  of  this  pro- 
found  treatise.  Portions  of  the  book  are  of  high  value,  but  they  might 
be  gathered  into  much  fewer  pages.  By  no  means  its  least  worthy  pas- 
sages are  the  fréquent  quotations  from  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure *s 
•*  Progressive  Education,"  which  surely  justify  Rosmtni's  opinion  of  her 
great  acuteness,  and  illustrate  besides,  the  value  of  lucidity  of  statement* 
The  work  as  a  whole  is  likely  to  prove  valuable  only  to  those  of  philos- 
ophical habit  and  training. 

No  opinion  can  be  ventured  as  to  the  merits  of  the  translation,  but 
there  are  small  inaccuracies  in  the  En^lish,  as  when  on  paee  71  occurs 
the  expression  *'  to  whose  diligent  observation  .  .  .  .  we  shall  hâve  to 
refer  to  again."  On  page  237  the  headline  sbould  of  course  be  '*  Umi— 
tations  to  Possibility"  instead  of  **  Liroiutions  to  Passibility."  However 
the  exécution  of  the  book  is  generally  excellent  and  the  external  appear- 
ance  agreeable. 

4.  His  Star  In  the  East.  A  Stadv  in  the  Rarly  Aryan  RellRion.  Br  Leightoa 
Parks,  Rector  of  Emannel  Cbarch,  Boston.  Boeton  and  New  York,  Hoaghton,  Mit- 
âint  &  Co.    1887.    l«mo.  pp.  292.    Sl.60. 

To  one  who  is  not  in  a  position  where  access  can  be  had  to  more  ex- 
tended  information  concerning  the  Aryan  Religions,  we  know  of  no 
book  superior  to  the  one  before  us  as  containing  an  epitome  of  the 
doctrines,  and  the  peculîar  tendency  of  the  Religion  of  the  East.  The 
author's  hope  is  that  his  lectures  will  "  first,  point  ont  the  excellence  of 
each  religion  which  is  considered,  and  then  show  that  the  religion  of 
Christ  has  the  same  ;  secondly,  to  show  that  over  and  above  the  excel- 
lent things  which  may  be  found  elsewnere,  there  is  that  in  the  Gospel 
which  eye  saw  not,  and  ear  heard  not,  and  which  entered  not  into  the 
heart  of  man,  but  which  God  hath  revealed  in  the  life  of  Jésus  the 
Christ."  Hence  he  has  an  open  eye  to  discern  the  excellencies  in  ail 
the  varions  forms  of  Eastern  thought,  and  a  quick  and  accurate  judg- 
mcLt  by  which  to  detect  their  imperfections,  and  to  set  forth  the  supe- 
rior teachings  and  tendencies  of  the  Gospel.  His  answer  to  the  demand 
for  an  illustration  of  Christianity  as  being  the  révélation  in  which  ail 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  to  be  blest,  is  :  '*  In  the  life  of  Jésus  is 
gathered  the  Aryan  révélation  of  the  Immanence  of  God,  and  the  Semit- 
ic  révélation  of  the  Personality  of  God  ;  and  more,  in  that  commingling 
both  are  transfigured  ;  the  Immanence  o£  God  means  power  and  law 
and  wisdom  manifesting  themselves  as  making  for  righteousness  ;  and 
the  Personality  of  God  means  love  and  forgiveness  and  grâce  gather- 
ing  together  the  children  of  God  that  are  scattered  abroad."  Vedaism, 
Brahminism,  Buddhism  in  its  varions  branches,  Hinduism,  and  Zoroast- 
rianism,  are  then  described,both  as  to  their  history  and  their  doctrines  ; 
and  the  Future  of  Christ's  Religion  as  the  enduring  and  Universal 
Truth,  is  glowingly  portrayed.     We  heartily  commend  the  volume  to  ail 
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who  désire  to  know  just  what  the  théories  are  which  some  fancy  are  of 
equal  worth  with  Revealed  Religion,  and  some  try  to  persuade  them- 
selves  are  to  push  it  ont  of  the  world. 

6.  Peraia  and  the  PerelaDs,  By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  lately  Minteter  of  the  United 
States  to  Peraia,  etc^  etc.  Ulostrated.  Botton,  TiclEnor  &  Go.  1887.  Royal  8to. 
pp.  zi.  607.  $5.00 

Portions  of  the  contents  of  this  superb  boolc  hâve  once  appeared  in 
several  of  the  popular  Magazines  of  our  time  ;  but  in  the  form  now  be- 
fore  us  many  additions  of  new  work  hâve  been  made,  and  a  gênerai  re- 
vision has  improved  the  style  and  given  the  story  a  more  connected  in- 
terest.  Minister  to  Persia  under  Président  Arthur,  as  head  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Légation  then  lîrst  established  at  Téhéran,  Mr.  Benjamin 
evinced  the  wisdom  of  the  Présidents'  choice  by  bringing  to  his  post  ex 
ceptionally  favorable  qualifications  for  his  respon&ible  position.  The~ 
thoroughness  of  his  efforts  to  understand  the  people  and  the  country 
with  whom  he  had  officiai  intercourse,  is  manifest  on  the  pages  before 
us.  His  account  of  the  journey  into  Persia  bv  the  way  of  the  Euzine, 
is  followed  by  a  description  of  Téhéran  and  its  surrounding  country. 
Following  this  he  gives  us  an  exceedingly  interesting  chapter  on  '*  The 
Différent  Races  of  Persia."  A  chapter  on  the  '^  Conditions  of  Service 
in  Persia,*'  reveals  a  curions  state  of  affairs,  as  custom  has  established 
the  ruie  that  whatever  a  servant  buys  for  his  employers  use,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  add  and  is  expected  to  add  teu  per  cent  to  the  price  pald,  as 
his  own  perquisite.  Many  people  employ  more  servants  than  they  can 
afford  to  hire,  but  escape  out  of  this  dtmculty  bv  frecjuently  sending 
their  servants  to  their  neighbors  with  présents,  tne  neighbors,  accord- 
ing  to  custom,  heing  expected  to  reward  the  servants  liberally  for  bring- 
ing the  gifts.  The  Sovereign  finds  this  manner  of  discharging  his  obli- 
gations to  his  numerous  servants  very  convenient,  and  often  resorts  to 
it.  The  chapter  on  the  ''Religions  and  Philosophical  Sects  of  Persia,'' 
gives  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  numerous  sects  abounding  in  that 
countrv,  their  bigoted  hatred  of  each  other,  and  aiso  of  the  work  ot  the 
Christian  Missionaries,  confined  of  necessity,  since  the  Mohamedans 
will  not  brook  Christian  proselyting,  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  pseudo 
Christian  sectof  the  Nestorians.  Indeed  the  book  is  encyclopsedic  in 
its  scope,  and  furnishes  the  reader  with  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
life,  politics,  customs  and  varied  peculiarities  of  the  Persians.  The 
mcchanical  exécution  of  the  volume  is  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect 
style. 

6.  Word  Stadies  in  the  New  Testament.  Bv  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.,  VoL  I. 
The  Synoptic  Gospels,  Aot<i  of  the  Apostles,  Eputles  of  Peter  and  Jade.  New  York. 
Charles  Scribner^s  Sons.     1887.    8vo.  pp.  xziv.  822.    $4.00. 

The  tîtle  of  this  book  fitly  expresses  its  scope  and  purpose.  It  is 
for  Ënglish  readers,  particularly  for  the  class  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language.  It  is  not  a  commentary  aiming  at  an  interpré- 
tation of  the  meaning  pf  every  verse,  nor  a  lexicon  simply  defining 
each  word  employed  by  the  New  Testament  writers  ;  but  it  occupies 
a  middle  place,  seeking  to  give  the  history,  meanings,  relations  and 
accommodated  uses  of  the  words  employed  by  the  biographers,  histo- 
rians  and  letter-writers  of  the  Christian  Scriptures.  The  following 
examples  will  illnstrate  the  quality  of  the  work  and  its  purpose  : 
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Matt.  3:2.  '*  Repent  fuzcufoêite.  A  word  compoanded  of  the 
préposition  fitrà,  after^  with  ;  aod  the  rerb  voho^  to  pereeîve^  to  ihink^ 
as  the  resuit  of  pei'ceiving  or  observing.  In  this  compoand  the  prep* 
osition  combines  the  two  meanings  of  timê  and  chançêy  which  may  be 
denoted  by  qfier  and  différent  so  that  the  whole  compound  meaos  to 
think  differently  after,  Meràpola  (repentance)  îs  therefore,  primarilj, 
an  after- thougùt  différent  from  the  former  thonght;  then,a  changée/ 
mtndf  which  issues  in  regret  and  in  chgtnge  ofeonduct.  Thèse  latter 
ideas,  however,  hâve  been  imported  înto  the  word  bj  scriptural  usage, 
and  do  not  lie  in  it  etymologically  nor  by  primary  usage." 

Matt  6:  13,  ^  Temptation  (netQcusfiOv),  It  is  a  mistake  to  define 
this  word  as  only  solicitaHon  to  eviL  It  means  trial  of  any  kind  ; 
without  référence  to  its  moral  qnality.  Thns,  Gen.  22,  1  (SepUj 
*  God  did  tempt  Abraham  ;  '  *  This  he  said  to  prove  him  '  (John  6 :  6) 
Paul  and  Timothy  a$$ayed  to  go  to  Bithynîa  ( Acts  16  :  7)  ;  <  Exam- 
ine  yourselves  '  (2  Cor.  13  :  5).  Hère,  generally  of  ail  situations  and 
circumstances  which  furnish  an  occasion  for  sin.'* 

Matt.  24:  3.  *'  Of  tbe  world  (aicivoç),  Rather  the  existing^  eur- 
rent  âge,  They  do  not  ask  the  signs  of  the  Messiah's  coming  at  tbe 
end  of  ail  time  to  judge  the  world.** 

Mark  16  :  16.  ^'Shall  be  damned  (KotxoKQig^anai).  A  most  un- 
fortunate  rendering.  The  word  is  a  judicial  term,  and,  as  Dr.  Mori- 
son  trutbfully  says  ^ détermines,  by  itself,  nothing  at  ail  concerning 
the  nature,  degree,  or  extent  of  the  penalty  to  be  endured.  '  " 

Acts  3:  21.  '*  Of  restitution  {ano^iaxacxaattxx;).  Only  hère  in 
New  Testament  The  kindred  verb  to  restore,  occurs  Matt  17.  11  ; 
Acts  l  6,  etc.  As  a  technical  médical  term,  it  dénotes  complète  res- 
toration  ofheaUh^  the  restoring  to  its  place  of  a  dislocated  joint  etc.'* 

1  Peter  2.  1 9.  "  Conscience  toward  God  (cwellft^iv  Qeoi).  Rev. 
in  margin,  comcience  of  God,  The  idea  is  not  consciousness  in 
the  ordinary  sensé,  but  ^  consciout  sensé  of  one*s  relation  to  God; 
his  consciousness  of  God,  Thns  one  suffers  patiently,  not  ftom  a 
conscientious  sensé  of  duty,  but  from  an  inner  consciousness  of 
his  relation  to  Grod  as  a  son,  and  to  Christ  as  a  joint-heir,  which  in- 
volves  his  sufferîng  with  him  no  less  than  his  being  glorified  with 
him." 

Such  helps  are  valuable  ;  and  as  a  gênerai  thing  Dr.  Vincent  sé- 
lects for  ezplanation  the  word  which,  of  ail  others  in  a  particular 
text  would  be  least  likely  to  be  understood  by  the  common  reader. 
Sometimes  he  lays  poetry.  art,  history,  archseology  and  mènerai  liter- 
ature  under  contribution  in  illustration  of  his  effort  Occasionally, 
however,  be  lets  his  theology  get  the  upper  hand  of  his  critical  skiU, 
and  for  the  sake  of  a  doctrine  makes  some  curious  statements.  For 
example  he  says  on  Matt  25,  32.  <<  Ail  the  nations  {nànà  ta  iâfif). 
The  whole  human  race  ;  though  the  word  is  generally  employed  in 
the  New  Testament  to  dénote  OenHles  as  dÎBtinguished  from  Jews." 
The  fact  is  that  the  word  never  indudes  the  Jews.  They  are  the 
'*  people  "  distinct  from  **  ail  tbe  nations.'* 
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CoploQS  indices  of  English  and  Greek  wordi  occur,  and  the  Greek 
words  pecaliar  to  each  writer  are  prefixed  to  his  Gospel  or  Epistle. 
The  Jntroduetionê  to  the  several  hooks  are  interesting  and  instruo* 
Uve,  the  peculiarities  of  each  writer  being  fittingly  characterieed. 
Thns,  Luke*8  record  îs  designated  ^*  the  gospel  of  contrasts,"  ^  the  nni- 
▼ersal  gospel,**  "  the  gospel  of  the  poor  and  outcast,"  *'  the  gospel  of 
womanhood,"  **  the  prayer-gospel,"  ^the  gospel  of  song,"  ^  the  gospel 
of  infancy.**  We  hope  that  the  anthor  may  be  able  to  complète  his 
work  as  intended,  and  give  us,  in  another  volame*  the  writings  o 
John  and  Panl. 

7.  Franklin  In  Prano«.  Prom  Original  Documents,  most  of  whieb  are  now  pub- 
lishedfortbefirBttime.  By  EdwardE.  Haie, and  Edward  E.  Haie,  Jr.  Boston. 
Roberts  Brothers.    1887.    8to.  pp.  zx.  478.    $8.000. 

The  officiai  and  private  papers  of  Benjamin  Franklin  while  resid- 
ingin  France  as  Gommissioner,  and  afterwards  as  Afinister  of  the 
United  States,  from  1776  to  1785,  were  at  his  death,  in  1790,  left  to 
his  grandson,  William  Temple  Franklin,  who,  in  1818,  pablished  a 
portion  of  them  in  London.  For  many  years  the  nnused  portion 
of  the  collection  was  supposed  to  be  lost,  but  was  afterward  discoT- 
ered,  and  finally  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  of  London, 
who,  after  spending  many  years  in  coUecting,  copying  and  binding 
both  the  used  and  the  unased  portions,  sold  the  whole  to  the  United 
States  goTemment,  in  1882.  An  ezamination  of  thèse  papers  by 
Mr.  Haie  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  hitherto  unpablished  portion  was 
far  the  most  important.  Comparing  them  with  the  collection  pub- 
lished  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Sparks,  with  the  unique  collection  now 
in  the  possession  of  Hon.  Greorge  Bancrofb,  the  well  preserved  pa- 
pers of  John  Adams,  and  the  choice  documents  held  by  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  Mr.  Haie  was  convinced  that  papers  could  be 
selected  from  the  récent  purchase  which  would  place  before  the  world 
in  its  true  light  the  real  history  of  our  relations  with  France  during 
the  struggle  for  American  Independence. 

The  resuit  in  the  handsome  volume  now  before  us,  justifies  his  judg- 
ment  Many  &ct8  not  before  known  to  the  présent  génération,  and 
the  détails  of  those  which  are  known  only  as  to  their  gênerai  features, 
are  hère  brought  to  light.  Thèse  include  the  position  and  attitude  of 
France,  the  privateering  career  of  Paul  Jones,  the  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war,  the  difficulties  of  making  ezchanges  of 
prisoners,  the  financial  straits  of  the  American  Congress,  the  jeal- 
ousies  and  intrigues  of  many  American  officiais  representing  Congress 
abroad,  and  a  great  variety  of  subjects  of  which  our  knowledge  bas 
heretofore  been  imperfect,  and  in  some  cases  verj  erroneous.  Ëven 
Lord  North  seems  to  bave  been  at  one  time,  —  in  1778  —  ready  to 
treat  with  Congress  for  peace  ;  and  Lord  Howe  sent  his  prisoner 
of  war,  Gen.  Sullivan,  tQ  Philadelphia,  in  1776,  just  after  the  battle 
of  Long  Island,  to  attempt  to  negotiate  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Mr.  Haie  bas  made,  in  this  bc^k,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  im« 
portant  contributions  to  American  History.     Not  only  are  tbejetters 
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of  CoDgress,  of  Franklin,  Paul  Jones,  Arlhur  Lee,  John  Adams, 
Count  de  Vergenn^  and  others  of  great  importance  in  determining 
an  aocurale  knowledge  of  the  ùtctè  of  the  Bevolutionary  period,  bat 
for  the  parposes  of  the  narrative  before  us,  Mr.  Hale's  orderlj  ar- 
rangement and  concise  and  incisive  statements  of  the  historical  links 
of  the  several  papers  and  their  topics,  make  the  whole  work  most  fiis- 
cinating  as  well  as  instructive  to  the  reader.  The  publîshers  bave 
given  (£e  work  a  dress  eminentlj  worthj  of  its  importance.  The  il- 
lustrations, including  several  portraits  of  Franklin,  and  fourteen  vig- 
nettes of  noted  Frenchmen  and  Americans  of  that  time,  add  to  the 
beautj  and  worth  of  the  volume. 

8.  Drones'  Honey.  Bj  Sophie  May.  Boston.  Lee  &  Shepard.  1887.  16mo. 
pp.  281.    $1.60 

A  verj  clever  story,  showing  how  a  forced  position  in  a  trade  or 
profession  makes  one  a  mère  drone  in  the  human  hive,  and  what  a 
change  in  one's  career  and  ambition  takes  place  when  a  natural  bias 
is  folio wed  in  the  choice  of  a  life-work,  especiallj  when  love  spurs  one 
on  to  the  assertion  of  independence,  and  the  best  use  of  native  adap 
tation.  Miss  May,  whose  stories  are  ail  popular  with  the  joung  peo" 
pie,  bas  hère  done  her  best,  and  made  a  book  that  proves  attractive 
to  joung  and  middle-aged  alike.  We  recommend  that  thb  volume 
be  added  to  the  list  approved  by  our  Book-Commission. 

9.  Mechanics  and  Faith.  A  stndy  of  Spiritual  Troth  in  Nature.  By  Charles 
Talbot  Porter,  New  York  and  London.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1886.  Sto.  pp.  riU. 
295.  $1.60. 

In  many  respects  thîs  book  remiods  us  of  Professor  Drummond's 
"  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,"  noticed  in  the  Quarterly  some 
months  ago.  We  should  feel  justiÊed  în  saying,  if  the  two  works  had 
not  appeared  so  nearly  simultaneously,  that  the  latter  had  obtained  many 
of  its  suggestions  from  the  former,  and  had  begun  where  Mr.  Porter 
leaves  on.  The  chief  différence  in  the  two  books  is  that  *<  Mechanics 
and  Faith"  is  a  thorougbly  logical  treatise,  whilc  "  Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World"  is  defective  in  that  it  supposes,  not  similarity  but 
sameness,  identity,  in  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  the  Laws  oi  Spirit,  and 
manifests  also  the  influence  of  strong  theological  bias. 

Mr.  Porteras  argument  is  based  on  the  statement  that  no  incongruities 
exist  in  nature.  Mechanics  we  know  to  be  a  reality.  If  faith  is  also  a 
reality,  then  the  two  may  be  united  in  most  perfect  and  intimate  harroony. 
In  the  chapters  which  follow  the  Inlroductory,  where  this  foundation  is 
laid,  the  existence  of  this  harmonious  relation  is  clearly  made  known. 
Matter  is  shown  to  be  force  manifested  in  endless  dversity  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  needs  of  men.  Natural  law  is  stmply  the  changeless  will  of 
God,  into  harmony  with  which  man  must  come  if  he  would  understand 
and  use  matter  in  any  of  its  forms  or  for  any  purpose.  Kepler  is  quoted 
as  saying  after  he  had  discovered  the  laws  of  pUnetary  motion,  <'  Now, 
O  God,  I  think  thy  thoaghts  after  thee."  The  same  exclamation  is 
pertinent  in  the  case  of  every  universal  truth  revealed  to  man.  In 
establishing  the  criterioo  of  truth,  experiment  and  observation,  not 
human  authority  nor  tradition,  furnish  the  only  satisfactory  way.  Thèse 
principles  are  applied  in  the  three  concluding  chapters  of  the  book  to  the 
problem  of  suflfering,  the  nature  of  faith,  and  the  office  of  prayer.    Many 
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thoughts  are  suggestcd  that  remove  difficulties  pertainîng  to  thèse 
thèmes,  and  the  lx)ok  cannot  fail  to  prove  healthful  to  every  sîncere 
«eeker  for  the  truth. 

In  the  chapter  on  Suffering,  in  whîch  an  unanswerable  argument  is 
made  against  the  dogma  of  eternal  torments,  whether  based  on  Calvin- 
istic  or  on  Armînian  grounds  of  reasoning,  our  author  sums  up  and 
applies  the  principles  whîch  hâve  been  established  în  preceeding  chap- 
ters,  thus  : 

*'Ftrsf,  The  uniformîly  of  the  Divine  conduct,  and  the  eternal 
changelessness  of  the  Divine  Purpose. 

Second.  The  certainty  of  the  accomplishment  of  ail  the  purposes  of 
God. 

Third,  The  graduai  manner,  often  nearly  or  quite  insensible,  in 
which  the  eternal  purposes  of  God  move  onward  to  theîr  accomplish- 
ment. 

Fourth,  Every  Divine  purpose,  small  as  well  as  great,  requires  the 
coopération  of  many  diverse  agencies. 

Fifth,  Ail  s  jitable  agencies  are  uniformly  observed  to  be  in  perpétua! 
and  harmonious  activity,  accomplishing  every  purpose  of  God." 

And  he  concludes  this  remarkably  suggestive  chapter  thus  :  '*  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  révélation  of  science  should  carry  us  back  to  the 
truth  taught  by  the  earliest  uninspired  teacher  whose  writings  hâve  corne 
down  to  us,  Clément  of  Alexandria.  He  taught  the  Divine  immanence 
in  its  dcep  and  spiritual  reality, — in  a  sensé  în  which  the  church  has 
almost  ever  since  been,  and  still  is,  dead  to  this  most  profound  and  most 
precious  of  ail  truths.  He  taught,  moreovcr,  that  *  we  can  set  no  limits 
to  the  agency  of  the  Redeemer  ;  to  redeem,  to  rescue,  to  discipline,  is 
His  work  and  so  will  He  continue  to  operate  after  this  life.'"  \Ve 
commend  this  book  most  heartily  to  our  readers.  It  is  at  once  solid 
and  fascinating. 

10.  Gbristianity  and  Humanity  :  a  Séries  of  Sermons  by  Thomas  Starr  King.  With 
a  Memoir  by  Edwin  P.  Whipple.  Serenth  édition.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co. 
1817.  16mo.  pp.  Ixxx.  880.  $1  50. 

It  speaks  volumes  concernîng  the  worth  of  this  book,  that  édition 
after  édition  is  called  for  when  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed 
since  the  preacher  whose  sermons  it  con tains,  tell  asieep  in  death,  having 
numbered  only  forty  years  of  mortal  life.  But  Starr  King  was  an  excep- 
tional  preacher.  His  sermons  were  on  thèmes  touching  the  souKs  needs, 
which  are  the  same  in  ail  âges,  He  drew  his  illustrations  from  unchang- 
îng  Nature,  from  Poets  whose  writings  will  always  be  fresh,  and  from 
human  expérience  which,  as  to  the  most  important  realities  of  life,  per- 
petually  repeats  itself.  Hence  the  freshness  and  viçor  of  his  thought 
and  the  naturalness  of  the  demand  for  the  pages  before  us.  The  ser- 
mons are  eminently  Christian.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  to  ail 
who  read  them. 

11.  The  Poetic  and  Dramatio  Works  of  Robert  Browning.  In  Six  Volumes,  Bot- 
ton  and  New  ïork.    Houghton  Mifflin  &  Company.  1887.    Crown  8vo.  $1.76  each. 

I.  Pauline,  Paracelus,  Strafford,  Sordello,  Pippa  Passes,  King  Victor  and  King 
Charles,  pp.  ix.  412. 

II  Dramatic  Lyrics,  the  Retnm  of  the  Druses,  A  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon,  Colambe*s 
Birthday,  Dramatio  Romances,  A  Soul's  Tragi^y,  Luria,  pp.  ▼».  404. 

m.    The  Ring  and  tbe  Book.  pp.  477. 

IV.  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,  Men  and  Women,  In  a  Balcony,  Dramatic 
Person»,  Baulstions  Adventnre,  Prince  Hohenstiel— Schrwan*gaa,  Fifine  at  th^  Pair 
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y.  Red  Cotton  Nisht-cap  Ck)aDtry,  AristophaDes*  Apology,  Tbe  Inn  Albam,  Paeob- 
iarotto  Und  how  he  Worked  in  Distemper  and  other  Poems.    pp.  894. 

VI.  The  AgamemnoD  of  Aschylas,  La  Laislaz,  The  two  Poets  of  Croisic,  Drama- 
tic  Idyls,  Jocoseria,  Ferishtah's  Faucies  and  Parleyings  pp.  yi.  895. 

Of  the  subject  of  thèse  volumes  there  is  no  need  that  we  say  a  single 
Word,  since  no  writîngs  at  the  présent  time  are  commanding  so  much 
attention  in  literary  circles  as  are  the  poems  of  Robert  Browning.  But 
heretofore  American  readers  hâve  studied  him  at  great  disadvantage, 
since  no  consécutive  and  complète  édition  of  his  writings  has  been 
accessible  to  them.  That  want  is  now  met,  the  publishers  havlng  not 
only  given  in  this  édition  the  complète  works  of  tbe  great  poet,  but  hâve 
also  K>llowed  the  order  of  their  publication  adopted  by  the  aut.ior,  and 
hâve  faithfully  reproduced  his  latest  révision  of  the  text.  The  form  of 
the  volumes  is  the  one  most  convenient  for  handling,  and  style  and 
mechanical  exécution  leave  nothing  to  be  desireJ.  Large  clear  type, 
gênerons  margins,  heavy  white  paper,  neat  and  tasty  binding,  produce 
a  book  that  it  is  a  comfort  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon,  and  for  the  hand  to 
hold.  The  publication  is  timely,  and  cannot  tail  to  be  eagerly  sousht 
by  the  lovers  of  Browninç.  The  first  volume  is  embellished  with  a  fine 
Steel  engraved  portrait  ofthe  poet  made  from  a  récent  photoeraph,  and 
the  last  volume  has  a  helpful  index  of  contents  and  a  table  of  first  lines. 

12.  The  Appeal  to  Life.  By  Théodore  T.  Manger.  Boston  and  New  York. 
HoDghton,  Mifflin  and  Ck>.  1887.  16mo.   pp.  xit  889.  $1.60 

Dr.  Munger  is  an  ardent  apostle  of  the  New  Theology,  and  gave  to 
the  public  sometime  ago  a  volume  of  sermons  in  illustration  and  defence 
ofthe  Andover  Views,  entitled  "  Freedom  and  Faith."  His  aim  in  the 
volume  before  us  is  to  vindicate  and  illustrate  the  inductive  method  in 
religion  by  appeallng  to  life  as  it  is  lived  to-day.  ^*li  we  do  not  fînd,'' 
he  says,  **  the  illustration  and  vindication  of  the  Faith  in  the  heart  and 
life  of  humanîty,  we  shall  find  it  nowhere.  If  we  can  interpret  the  human 
heart  as  it  feels  and  hopes  and  strives  in  the  natural  relations  of  life  ;  if 
we  can  measure  the  play  of  the  human  mind  in  the  family,  in  society,  and 
in  the  nation,  we  shall  nnd  both  the  field  of  the  Gospel  and  its  vindica- 
tion. The  thing  to  be  done  at  présent  is  not  to  crowd  upon  men  a  Sys- 
tem conceived  in  some  way  to  be  true,  nor  to  bind  them  down  to  a  hard, 
literal,  undisceming  réception  of  texts,  but  to  set  forth  the  identity  of 
the  Faith  with  the  action  of  man's  nature  in  the  natural  relations 
of  life  ;  to  show  that  the  truth  of  God  is  also  the  truth  of  man.  This  is 
the  central  meaning  of  the  Incarnation,,  and  preaching  should  be  an 
exposition  of  it."  Dr.  Munger*s  sermons  are  in  the  line  of  this  thought. 
His  central  thought  in  his  **  Appeal  to  Life  "  is  that  God  is  not  only, 
however  uniquely,  in  Christ,  but  ever  indwelling  in  humanity,  *'as  a  Se- 
ing who  contains  within  hlmself  an  eternal  humanity,"  whose  Révélation 
"  is  the  appeal  of  the  divine  mind  to  the  human  on  the  basis  that  one  is 
the  image  of  the  other,"  and  whose  word  in  and  through  Christ  exercises 
an  authority  transcending  ail  external  confirmations  by  its  accord  with 
the  moral  and  spiritual  instincts  of  that  *'  human  nature  which  is  aLso  the 
divine  nature." 

Such  théories  are  a  novelty  in  an  Orthodox  pulpit,  and  many  people 
are  regarding  them  as  wholly  new  to  the  worid  ;  in  reality  they  are  as 
old  as  what  is  known  as  Libéral  Christianity,  and  hâve  been  constantly 
put  forth  from  Universalist  and  Unitarian  pulpits,  as  the  truth  concern- 
ing  man's  endowment  and  God's  nearness  to  man,  in  oppK>sition  to  the 
cardinal  doctrine  of  Orthodoxy,  total  depravity. 
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Î>roclaiined  in  a  80-cal!ed  Orthodox  pulpit,  and  spread  in  the  handsome 
brm  in  which  the  publishers  hâve  clothed  them  before  a  portion  of  the 
reading  public  which  could  not  be  reached  by  the  same  sentiments  from 
an  avowedly  libéral  source,  thèse  fundamental  truths  get  so  extensive 
circulation  and  hearing. 

18.  Life  and  Times  of  Jeans  as  Related  by  Thomas  Didymns.  By  James  Freeman 
Clarke.     Boston,  Lee  and  Shepard.    Ismo.  pp  zii.  448.  $1.50 

This  is  a  new  édition  of  one  of  Dr.  Clarke's  latest  and  most  popular 
and  instructive  books.  On  its  first  appearance  the  Quarterly  said  of 
it,  "its  object  is  to  furnish  a  realistic  picture  of  the  life,  teachings,  and 
Works  of  Christ,  set  in  the  frame  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  the 
localities,  scenery,  society,  the  political  condition  and  religious  opinions 
and  customs  of  the  peoplc.  Into  the  midst  of  thèse  he  seeks  to  trans- 
port himself,  and  from  this  point  to  understand  the  Saviour,  and  to 
realize  the  impression  he  made  on  the  various  classes  with  whom  he  was 
in  daily  contact."     It  is  a  valuable  volume. 

U.  The  Collège  and  the  Ghurob.  The  "  How  I  was  Educated  "^  Papers  and  De- 
nominational  •' Confessions,'*  from  the  Forum  Magazine.  New  York.  D.  Appleton 
and  Co.    1887.    8vo.  pp.  214. 

Thèse  two  séries  of  "  Papers  "  which  were  so  generally  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  the  Forum^  are  by  request  of  the  patrons  of  that  Maga- 
zine, put  into  handsome  and  cqnvenient  book  form.  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Haie,  Rev.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Prest.  F.  A.  P* 
Barnard,  Chancellor  John  H.  Vincent,  Prof.  Wil  iam  T.  Harris,  Prest. 
S.  C.  Bartlett,  Ex-Prest.  J.  R.  Kendrick,  Prest.  Timothy  Dwight,  Prest. 
E.  G.  Robinson,  Prest.  James  B.  Angell,  and  Ex-Prest.  Andrew  D. 
White,  tell  how  they  were  educated  ;  the  several  narratives  emphasizing 
according  to  the  opinions  and  expériences  of  their  respective  writers, 
the  wants  and  the  defects  of  the  various  Systems  of  éducation  peculiar 
to  America.  For  the  several  Christian  sects,  writers  who  hâve  long 
been  connected  wlth  the  Church  they  criticise,  make  "  Confession  "  of 
what  seem  to  them  to  be  the  defects  and  weaknesses  of  their  respective 
organizations.  The  Churches  thus  represented  are  the  Episcopalian, 
Roman  Catholic,  Baptist,  Unitarian,  Methodist,  Conçre^ationalist, 
Universalist  and  Quaker  To  which  is  added  the  Confessions  of  a 
Skeptic.  The  book  is  interesting  and  imparts  the  imformation  gained 
from  an  inside  view  of  the  things  wftich  are  criticised. 

16.  Proverbs  from  Plymouth  Pnlplt,  Selected  from  the  Writlngs  and  Sayîngs  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  By  William  Drysdale.  Revised  in  part  by  Mr  Beecher,  and 
under  Revision  by  him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  New  York.  D.  Appleton  and  Co 
1887.     12mo.  pp.  280  $1.00 

It  is  stated  in  the  brief  Introduction  to  this  volume  that,  "  The  work 
was  begun  nearly  ten  years  ago  at  Mr.  Beecher's  suggestion  and  under 
his  guidance.  After  its  completion  the  manuscript  was  in  his  hands, 
and  ne  from  time  to  time  revised  and  corrected  it.  When  his  minîstry 
came  to  a  glorious  close,  he  had  gone  patiently  over  about  one  third 
of  it,  making  many  altérations,  additions,  and  erasures.  The  remainine 
proverbs  stand  in  thé  words  in  which  Mr.  Beecher  originally  clothed 
them."  ^ 

Everything  emanatingfrom  the  lips  of  Mr.  Beecher  is  now  of  interest 
to  the  American  people,  and  hère  are  some  of  his  choicest  sayings  that 
cannot  fail  of  being  highly  prized.  Opening  the  book  at  random  we 
make  a  few  sélections.  (  "^^^l^ 
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"  A  man  is  educated  just  in  the  proportion  in  which,  by  his  soul-power, 
he  coDtrols  the  conditions  of  his  life  ;  and  a  man  is  uneducated  just  in 
the  proportion  in  which  he  is  controlled  by  his  external  conditions." 

"  There  is  no  liberty  to  men  wht>se  passions  are  stronger  than  their 
religions  feelings  ;  there  is  no  liberty  to  men  in  whom  ignorance  prédom- 
inâtes over  knowledge  ;  there  is  no  liberty  to  men  who  know  not  how 
to  govern  themselves.'' 

The  Church  has  been  so  fearful  of  amusements  that  the  devil  has  iiad 
the  care  of  them." 

"  Every  timc  you  trifle  with  révèrent  or  sacred  things,  it  is  as  though 
you  scratched  a  mirror  ;  and  afterward  every  image  that  you  see  when 
you  look  at  thèse  things  is  marred." 

16.  Gilman*8  Historical  Readers.  Chicago  and  Boston.  The  Interstate  Publishing 
Company. 

I.  The  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  America.  A  Book  for  American  Boys  and 
Giris,  by  Anthar  Gîlman,  M.  A.  4  to.   pp.  128.    86ot8. 

II.  The  Colonization  of  America.    4  to.  pp.  160.  48  ots. 

III.  The  making  of  the  American  Nation.    4  to.  pp.  190.  «Ooto. 

The  publishers  announce  the  purpose  of  thèse  three  volumes  to  be, 
"  to  présent  to  the  minds  of  the  youngest  readers,  in  sckools  andfamilies^ 
a  simple  and  clear  account  of  the  growth  of  our  Nation,  and  of  the  events 
that  preceded  its  birth  on  the  continent  of  America.''  They  seem  ad- 
mirably  adapted  to  this  end,  are  deliehtful  reading,  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  enjoyed  by  the  class  for  which  tney  are  prepared.  The  séries  is 
graded,  and  the  style  is  well  fitted  to  gain  and'hold  the  attention  of  the 
very  youngest.  While  there  is  strict  iîdelity  to  the  facts  of  history,  skill 
is  successfuUy  displayed  in  brin^'ng  out  ail  its  romance,  and  no  child 
beginninor  the  reading  of  the  senes  can  help  being  interested  and  in- 
structed.  It  seems  to  us  admirably  adapted  for  school  use,  and  it  will 
certainly  be  a  profitable  investment  for  the  home.  The  print  is  large 
and  clear,  and  the  binding  strong  and  neat.  Our  Book  Commission  wiU 
do  well  to  put  thèse  books  on  their  list. 

17.  A  Few  Thoughts  For  A  Young  Man.  By  Horace  Mann.  New  Edition.  Bos- 
ton. Lee  and  Shepard.    1887.    l6mo.  pp.  91.  50  et». 

Ever  sînce  its  first  publication,  in  1850,  we  hâve  kept  this  lîttle  book 
close  at  hand,  and  hâve  read  it,  and  recommended  its  reading  to  others, 
many,  many  times.  There  are  no  better  "  Thouehts  for  a  Young  Man  " 
to  read,  renect  upon.  and  digest,  than  thèse.  We  therefore  bail  with 
delight  the  new  édition  before  us.  It  is  put  up  in  attractive  style,  and 
is  just  the  thing  f  Dr  parents  to  place  in  the  hands  of  their  boys. 

18.  Bridge  Disasters  in  America.  The  Canse  and  the  Bemedy.  By  George  L. 
Vose.     Boston,  Lee  and  Shepard.   1887.    16mo.  pp.  89.  50  ots. 

Thèse  pages  hâve  previously  done  service  in  "  The  Railroad  Gazette," 
as  an  address  before  the  Législature  of  Massachusetts,  and  other  bodies. 
No  one  can  doubt,  in  view  of  the  many  railroad  casualties,  due  to  defect- 
ive  bridges,  that  its  appearance  in  its  présent  form  is  most  tlnelv. 
Prof.  Vose  is  an  authority  on  the  subject  which  he  discusses.  He  tells 
us  that  '*  No  less  than  forty  bridges  fall  in  the  United  States  every  year." 
Fortunately,  in  one  respect,  only  a  few  of  thèse  accicents  resuit  in  loss 
of  human  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  unfortunately,  only  those  casu- 
alties rouse  human  indignation  and  call  forth  any  demand  for  greater 
security,  where  human  life  is  lost,  although  in  every  other  instance  the 
danger  to  human  life  was  as  imminent,  and  was  only  accidentaly  or  prov- 
identially  averted.  His  recommendations  for  assuring  safety  are  scien- 
tifically  based,  and  should  be  made  e£Fective  by  suitable  législation. 
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19.  Epochs  of  Modem  History.  The  Earlv  Tudor».  Henry  vlî.  Henry  viii.  By 
Rey.  G.  É.  Moberly,  M.  A.  Late  &  Master  in  Rugby  Sohool.  With  Mftps  and  Plates. 
New  York.    Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.    1887.    16mo.    pp.  xvi.  240. 

Tbe  séries  of  which  tbe  volume  named  above  forms  a  part  is  ooe  of 
the  most  instructive  and  interesting  how  beîng  placed  before  the  public. 
The  book  before  us,  while  it  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  attention  of  any 
gênerai  reader,  will  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who  hâve  already 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  period  of  English  History  which  it 
covers.  Professor  Moberly  has  evidently  made  a  close  study  of  the 
resigns  of  Henry  vii.  and  Henry  viii.,  and  has  thoroughly  examined  orig- 
inal papers  and  authorities.  Elis  book  is  therefore  a  conscientious  and 
careiul  présentation  ot  the  facts  and  charactepstics  of  life  of  the  two 
English  Kings  whose  history,— the  history  ot  thelr  times— it  gives. 

20.  A  Select  Librarv  of  the  Niçene  and  Post-Nicene  Fatbers  of  the  Christian  Churoh 
Edited  by  Philip  ScbaÔ",  D.  o,,  ff  L.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Semiuary 
New  York,  in  connection  with  a  nnmber  of  Patristic  Scholars  of  Europe  and  America. 
Volume  IV.  St.  AuKustine:  Tbe  writing»  against  the  Miinichaans,  and  against  tbe 
Donatists.    Buffalo  Co.,  N.  Y.  1887.  Royal  8yo.  pp.  6  75.  $8.00. 

The  Christian  Literature  Company  are  prompt  in  issuing  thèse  works 
of  the  Fathers'  according  to  their  promise  to  their  patrons,  once  in  three 
months.  The  mechanical  exécution  is  still  most  excellent  ;  and  the  op- 
portunity  thus  o£Fered  to  the  theological  student  of  enriching  his  library 
at  moderate  price  with  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  early 
Christian  teachers,  is  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  such  literature. 
The  volume  before  us  contains  two  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  St. 
Augustine  ;  the  writings  aizrainst  the  Manichaeans  and  against  the  Dona- 
tists. Valuable  historical  introductions  were  written  expressly  for  this 
work.  That  relating  to  the  Manichaeans  is  by  Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  of  the 
Baptist  Theological  Collège,  Toronto  ;  and  thaï  relating  to  the  Donatists 
is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Hartranft,  of  the  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary.  Èoth  are  excellent  and  instructive,  putting  the  reader  in 
possession  of  the  preliminary  information  which  ne  needs  in  order  to 
read  St.  Augustine  intelligently. 

Of  tbe  seven  writings  against  the  Manichaeans  hère  given,  four  were 
translated  previously  for  the  Edinburgh  édition.  The  other  three  are 
translanted  for  this  édition  by  Dr.  Newman.  The  writings  against  the 
Donatists  are  reprinted,  but  with  valuable  revisions  by  Dr.  Hartranft 
The  treatises  in  both  sections  are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  with 
copions  indexes  of  subjects  and  of  the  Scripture  texts.  The  next  vol- 
ume, to  be  issued  in  October  will  contain  the  "  Writings  of  St.  Augus- 
tine against  against  the  Pelegians  and  Semi-Pelegians.*'  We  are  grati. 
fied  to  know  that  the  publisbers,  finding  their  trade  increase  beyond  the 
Unes  originally  contemplated,  hâve  rccently  rooved  to  a  larger  publishing 
centre,  and  are  hereafter  to  be  addressed  at  35  Bond  Street,  New  York 
City. 

81.  Encyclopedia  of  Living  Divine»  and  Christian  Workers  of  ail  Dénominations  in 
Europe  and  America.   Being  a  Supplément  to  the  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  of  Reli* 

Sous  Knowledge.    Edited  by  Rey.  Philip  Schaff,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  and  ReT.  Samuel 
acauley  Jackson,  M.  A.,  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls.    1887.    Royal  8to.  pp.  vi. 
871. 

A  very  handy  référence  book  for  biographical  facts  relating  to  eminent 
divines  at  home  and  abroad.  We  miss  several  names  of  our  own 
preachers  and  educators  which  ought  to  hâve  appeared,  and  note  the 
présence  of  others  who  hâve  attained  nothing  remarkable  in  their  own 
church  nor  for  the  Christian  cause  at  large  ;  but  this  seems  hard  if  not 
impossible  to  avoid  unless  a  great  many  editors  are  employed.  And  the  j 
same  facts,  for  the  same  reasons  are  doubtless  true  of  the  names  of  )QlC 
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prominent  men  omitted  from  other  sects.  The  work  is  well  done. 
The  notices  are  brief,  comprehensive,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  jus  t. 
For  the  most  part,  if  not  wholly,  the  sketches  hâve  been  revîsed  bv 
theîr  subjects,  and  may  therefore  be  relied  on  as  accnrate.  The  book 
wîll  be  found  heipful  to  ail  who  désire  a  bio^phical  dictionary  of 
Christian  preachers  and  writers  ot  the  présent  day. 

22.    The  Entght  Errant    By  EdDa  Lyall.    New  Tork.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1887 

This  is  a  good  old-fashioned  romantic  novel.  The  leading  character, 
Carlo,  is  brave,  beautiful,  and  good,  wonderfully  pure,  noble  and  high- 
minded.  His  earnest  efforts  to  save  his  sister's  honor,  his  selt- 
sacrifîcing  love,  his  loftyand  steadily  pursued  idéal,  make  him  a  worthy 
kni^ht  errant.  Miss  Lyall,  as  we  hâve  had  occasion  to  say  before  in 
noticing  "  Donavan"  and  *  We  Two,"  teaches  some  of  the  noblest 
sentiments  without  seeming  to  preach,  and  makes  ail  her  good  people 
interesttng  and  intelligent  as  well  as  virtuous.  Her  religion  is  genuine 
and  practical,  and  her  books  seem  to  us  admirable  reading  for  young 
people.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that,  on  our  suggestion,  our  Book  Com- 
mission hâve  placed  "  Donovan,"  and  "  We  Two  "  on  their  list  of 
good  books  for  Sunday  School  and  gênerai  reading.  We  most  heartily 
advise  that  **The  Knight  Errant,"  be  also  added. 

S8.  The  Gates  Between.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps.  Boston  and  New  York. 
Honghton  Mifflin  &  Co.    1887.    16mo.  pp.  222,  $1.26 

This  is  just  such  a  book  as  one  might  expect  the  author  of  '*  The 
Gates  Ajar,"  to  produce,  given  to  her  the  lapse  to  time  which  has  inter- 
vened  between  the  publication  of  the  two.  It  purports  to  be  the  story 
of  Dr.  Esmerald  Thorne,  a  successful  and  devoted  physician,  a  stndent 
in  his  profession,  active  in  Hospital  and  other  ameliorating  work.  A 
man  just  in  his  ways,  but  quick,  passionate,  and  not  given  to  the  study 
or  contemplation  of  things  of  spiritual  import.  Burdened  with  profes- 
sional  cares,  he  leaves  his  home  to  visit  his  patients  and  attend  a  meet- 
ing in  the  interest  of  increased  Hospital  accommodations,  and  is  sud- 
denly  killed  by  the  ungovernable  flight  of  his  horse.  Entering  the  life 
separated  from  the  flesh,  it  is  long  bsfore  he  realizes  what  a  change  has 
come  to  him,  and  is  surprised  that  he  is  unnoticed  by  those  whom  he 
accosts  as  his  spint  lingers  about  the  place  of  his  earthly  life  ;  and  that 
ail  his  efforts  to  reach  his  home,  from  which  he  departed  with  angrily 
spoken,  impatient  words  to  his  wife,  are  baffled  by  his  being  unable  to 
proceed  beyond  a  certain  street  in  that  direction.  At  last,  convinccd 
that  he  is  no  longer  a  mortal,  he  turns  from  earth,  and  after  much  aim- 
less  wandering  meets  afriend  of  his  earth-life,  by  whom  he  is  helped  to 
turn  his  attention  to  spiritual  thèmes.  Soon  he  is  joined  by  the  spirit 
of  his  only  child,  whose  ingenuous  talk  still  further  leads  him  arigfat, 
and  at  last  he  is  sent  on  a  mission  to  reeeive  and  aid  the  recently  dis- 
embodied  spirit  of  his  wife.  The  story  is  finely  told,  and  one  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  as  he  reads  it,  that  the  old  orthodoxy  has  slipped 
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book,  ''  from  intelligencfes  in  the  form  and  out  of  it,  from  sools  embodied 
and  disembodied/'  during  his  '*  union  and  interconrse  with  the  Adepts 
of  many  lands  and  the  Dervishes  and  Lamas  of  the  East  ;  "  and  he 
daims  that  he  is  led  to  lay  it  before  the  public  in  answer  to  **  numerous 
calls  from  the  two  worlds."  He  finds  it  difficult,  he  says,  to  write  so  as 
to  be  understood  by  those  who  use  the  English  lang^age.  Bis  thèmes 
are  ;  Astrologv,  sin,  soul-seeds,  astral  photosphères,  white,  red  and 
black  magie,  obsession,  materialization,  hermetic  science,  réincarnation, 
angels  and  archangels,  soul-development,  mind-cure,  etc.  etc.  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  language  employed  l>y  him  is  far  above 
buman  understanding,  and  is  such  as  is  commonly  designated  nonsense. 
He  is  an  ardent  believer  in  the  materialization  of  spiri^  and  holds  that 
"  Where,  in  honestly  coodùcted  séances,  the  form  has  been  seized  and 
the  médium  has  been  discovered  in  the  captor's  arms,  it  has  been  trans- 
figuration and  not  materialization,  and  médiums  or  thetr  friends  make 
a  great  mistake  in  not  explaining  this  différent  phase  to  those  who 
attend  their  cîrcles."     He  informs  us  that  : 

"  A  physical  or  materializing  médium  is  a  person  in  whom  the  uncon- 
scious  Will  may  be  relaxed  to  a  certain  extent,  liberating  the  life  and 
the  magnetic  forces  with  which  Spirits  come  in  sympathetic  unison, 
producmg  a  balance  or  equipoise  of  elementary  forces  on  our  plain  ot 
being,  and  resulting  in  a  material,  tangible  human  form,  separate  trom 
the  médium.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  human 
form  is  made  up  of  the  life.forces  of  the  médium,  and  belongs  of  right  to 
him  orher,  and  the  unconscious  Wlll,  but  partially  relaxed,  is  continu- 
ally  calling  back  its  own.  For  this  reasou  Spirits  hold  this  form  only 
by  an  effort  and,  when  advancine  far  from  the  médium,  are  apparently 
drawn  back  again  by  irresistable  attraction.  Demoralization  occurs 
when  the  Spirit  releases  its  hold  upon  the  form  ;  the  next  force  which 
asserts  itself  being  gravity,  the  form  drops  and  disappears.  The  cloth- 
ing  thèse  forms  wear  is  actual  material  substance  for  the  time  being, 
procured  in  varions  ways,  generally  focalized  from  the  clothing  of  the 
médium  or  surrounding  objects,  and  held  on  a  physical  plane  on  the 
same  principle  of  a  poise  of  forces.  If  focalized  from  inanimate  objects, 
it  may  remain  in  our  physical  plane  permanently  and  portions  may  be 
carried  away  from  the  séance.  Thèse  are  a  few  of  the  simple  principles 
brouçht  into  play  in  Spiritual  materialization." 

If  mstructions  are  faithfully  foUowed,  spirits  can  be  materialized,  but 
**  To  invoke  planetary  spirits  requires  most  silent  concentration  ère 
they  respond.  They  should  be  involced  only  by  Adepts  and  Hierophants, 
who  understand  thoroughly  the  careful  conditions  neccessary  for  perfect 
prparation  to  receive  the  communications,  and  open  a  channel  through 
which  they  will  guard  and  guide  their  favored  ones.  In  order  to  exalt 
the  true  Soûl  up  to  the  prophétie  standard,  we  must  purify  the  élément  of 
Fire  which  is  in  us,  thcn  concentrate  the  Fire  of  Soûl  in  mirrors,  crystals 
or  globes.  When  the  mind  is  fully  attuoedand  surrendered  topurer  fire, 
it  is  then  a  pure  glass,  and  to  it  come  visions  of  the  great  world  of  Soûls, 
the  original  world  of  Spirit." 

The  above  quotations  are  fair  spécimens  of  the  absurdities  with  which 
the  volume  abounds.    It  has  no  value  exceptas  a  curiosity  in  literature. 

BOOK  NOTES. 


Rev.  A.  N.  Aloott,  of  Ëlgin  lUinois,  has  written  a  timely  pamphlet  entitled:  "The 
Problem  of  Fellowthip  in  Religion.    A  Study  of  the  Présent  Unitarian  Situation.    Its^^Tp 
Lessons  for  ail  Religions  Dénominations/'    Its  aim  is  to  show  that  the  récent  attitude  ^^  1^ 
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of  tbe  lo-oalled  Ethioal  Unitarians  to  boUd  ap  &  religion  withoat  &  God,  is  oontrary  to 
reason,  and  that  by  no  poesibility  can  snch  a  Union  as  is  sought  by  thèse  radicals  with 
consistent  Theists  De  accoroplisbed. 

Tbe  Latest  Stadies  on  Indian  Reserrations.  By  J.  B.  Harrison,  Pbiladelphia.  Pnb- 
lished  by  tbe  Indian  Rights  Association.  This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  narrative 
of  a  tonr  among  tbe  Indian  Réservations,  witb  a  Tiew  to  stadylng  the  cbaracter  of  tbe 
Indian  agents,  who  are  foond  to  be  neitber  ail  nxxi  nor  aU  baa  ;  and  to  obtain  such 
information  of  tbe  progrees  or  otherwise,  of  the  Indians  in  Civilisation,  as  may  tnmish 
intelligent  data  for  the  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  Mr.  Harrison  found  schools, 
missionary  stations,  imoroved  farms,  and  many  other  things  denoting  improvement 
Some  had  well  improved  thèse  opportnnities,  some  seemed  to  bave  no  appréciation  of, 
and  no  Interest  in  them.  Of  tbe  Indian  in  gênerai,  be  says:  **No  Indian  that  I  bave 
seen  bas  any  Idea  of  civilization,  or  of  the  responsibilities  and  périls  whioh  it  inToWes. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  training  or  prepaiation  that  we  sball  be  able  to  give  them  will 
ever  enable  many  of  the  Indians  to  endore  snccessfully  direct  and  ansbielded  contact 
with  the  clyilization  of  tbe  présent  time.  Onr  modem  life  is  too  intense  and  compiex 
for  them  ;  its  compétition  and  selfisbness  are  far  too  flerce,  and  too  thoronghly  organized 
and  trained,  for  a  nature  to  simple  and  sincère  as  the  Indian's.  His  natnral  cbaracter, 
so  far  as  I  bave  had  opportunity  of  obsenring  it,  bas  too  mnch  of  the  moral  élément  in 
it  for  him  to  be  able  long  to  maintain  bis  ground  in  the  state  of  war  wbieh  in  so  mat 
degree  oonstitntes  the  soDstance  and  corrent  practical  expérience  of  onr  civilization." 
Bat  afterwurds  be  bears  this  testimony  to  the  characteristics  and  qualifications  of 
the  Klamath  and  Modoc  Mbes;  **In  moral  qnalities  they  are  the  peers  of  white  men 
anywhere;  brave,  honorable  and  public  spinted.  They  do  not  need  pity.  They  are 
worthy  of  respect  and  a  fair  chance  to  start  in  life.  If  they  can  bave  that,  they  caa 
take  care  of  tnemselves  withont  troubling  anybody.  They  are  too  honest  and  consoien- 
tious,  and  bave  too  bigh  a  moral  endowment  and  development,  for  a  prospérons  life  in 
tbe  environment  tha^awaits  them  in  contact  witb  our  civilisation.*'  If  this  is  tme,  the 
gênerai  assertion  was  too  sweeping.  Doubtless  the  Indians  are  a  race  of  men  charac- 
terized  by  ail  the  variations  in  InoividaaUty  to  be  met  with  in  other  races;  and  hasty 
and  imperfect  généralisations  are  therefora  pretty  sure  to  be  unjust. 

The  Rand  Avery  Company  bave  issued  two  snpplemental  nnmbers  to  the  séries 
known  as  the  **  Boston  Monday  Lectures."  The  first  contains  a  Symposium  on  Car- 
rent Religious  Périls;  the  writers  being  Prof.  Edward  A.  Park.  Dr.  John  Hall,  Miss 
Frances  E.  Willard,  Prof.  Herrick  Johnson,  Dr.  Joeiah  Strong,  Rev.  Dr.  Huntingdon, 

B.  P.  Paddock,  B.  r.  Nicholson,  and  seventeen  others,  who  give  atterance  to  thehr 
opinions  on  the  périls  to  Religion  arising  from  Tbe  New  Theology,  Agnonticism,  In- 
tempérance, Materialism,  Worldliness,  the  déniai  of  tbe  flxedness  or  Cbaracter  hy 
Death,  etc.,  etc.  Tbe  second  contains  three  interesting  papers:  **  High  Caste  Hinda 
Widows,*'by  the  Pundita  Ramabai  of  Bombay;  '*Woman  in  New  Japan,"  bv  Rev. 

C.  S.  Ely  of  Tokio;  and  * 'Prohibition  in  Canada,*'  by  J.  McDonald  Oxley  of  Ottawa. 
The  subscription  price  is  one  dollar  for  twelve  Numbers,  or  twenty  cents  per  single 
number. 

The  Interstate  Publisbing  Company,  Chicago  and  Boston,  issue  Three  Monthj 
Magasines,  designed  for  Supplementary  Reading  in  tbe  Grades  of  Schools  indicated  in 
thefr  titles.  Tbe  first  is  called  the  Primary  Montbly,  edited  bv  Kate  L.  Brown  ;  the 
second,  the  Interroediate  Monthlv,  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  êditor;  ana  the  third,  the  Gram- 
mar  School  Montbly,  edited  by  Miss  May  Mackintosh.  Tbe  first  and  second  are  16mos. 
in  form  and  eaoh  number  contains  82  pp.  They  are  each  fumisbed  at  tbirty  cents  per 
year.  The  third  is  a  large  4to,  each  number  contnining  48  pages,  price  $1.00  per 
year.  The  Magazines  are  beautifully  illustrated,  and  in  every  way  well  adapted  to 
secure  tbeir  purpose,  that  of  interesting  ohildren  in  good  raadhig.  They  ara  osefol 
and  entertaining  in  the  home  as  well  as  profitable  for  use  in  Schools. 

The  Coopérative  Index  to  Periodicals.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Fletcher,  with  the  Coopér- 
ation of  Membere  of  the  Library  Association,  continues  to  be  issued  with  great  prompt- 
ness  in  January,  April,  Juiy  and  October,  from  its  place  of  publication,  81  and  8S 
Park  Row,  New  York.  It  is  edited  with  great  cara,  and  is  an  invaluable  help  to 
those  who  would  know  where  to  look  for  tbe  best  treatment  of  thèmes  which  engage 
the  attention  of  contrlbutors  to  American  and  Foreign  Periodicals. 

The  Mission  of  Moses  and  its  Results.  Bv  Alexander  S.  Arnold.  8pp.  15  cents  per 
dosen.  A  very  clever  picture  of  Moses,  giving  in  brief  a  view  of  his  great  work  and 
its  results  as  tbe  Leader  of  Israël,  and  a  statement  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  him  by 
Divine  Command. 

AU  publications  noticed  under  the  heads  of  **  Contemponry  Literattiie'4  and  *'  Bpok 
Notes,"  will  be  lound  on  sale  at  our  Publishing  Houss.  igitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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THREE  LESSOîfS  IS 

BIBIE  raiVEESAnSM, 

PREPARED  BY  lAMES  M.  PULLMAN,  DJ. 

ït  Cônsists  ûf  cight  pages,  dÎTÏded  in  three  parts,  as  follows  ; 

Part  I.    THE  COHTLICT  lETWEEK  GOOD  AJTD  EVIL. 
Part  n.    THE  DIVINE  FÂTHEEHOOD- 

Part  m.    THE  FmAL  EESTOEATIOH. 

ît  coQsiati  of  questions  and  answers,  .  Each  aiiswêr  is  fortlEed  by  rcfer- 
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A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  BELIEF  OF 
TJNIVERSALISTS. 

Frepared  under  the  Direction  of  and  Âpproved  by  tlie  Misaionai; 

Oommittee  ot  the  Massachusetts  Uoiversalist  GonTention, 

oonaistiDg  of  Eev.  Drs,  PATTERSON  and  EDDY,  and 

Eevs.  S.  W.  SAMPLE,  W.  A.  STAET,  G.  L.  PEKIN 

J.  J.  LEWIS,  and  0,  R,  TENNET. 

It  consists  of  ihe  Winchester  Profession  of  Beîîef,  together  wîtb  an  ex- 
planatton  of  Ihe  twelve  principal  points  contained  in  it,  cach  point  bcing 
sustaîned  by  numerous  Scrîpture  Références. 

It  13  sold  at  the  very  ïow  rate  of  25  cents  per  hundred  copies. 
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